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THE   SCHOOLMASTER. 


AN   ANALYTICAL  ACCOUNT   OF    ASCHAAI*S 
«  SCHOOLMASTER/' 

[Roger  Ascham  was  born  at  Rirby-Wiske,  or  Rirby- 
upon-Wiske,  near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the 
year  1515.  His  father,  whose  name  was  John,  was 
steward  to  Lord  Scroop,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  very  superior  understanding,  as  well  as  of  eminent 
integrity :  bis  mother  was  of  a  good  family.  They  had 
two  other  sons,  Thomas  and  Anthony,  both  born  before 
Roger,  as  well  as  several  daughters.  John  Ascham  and 
his  wife  are  stated  to  have  died  on  the  same  day,  and 
almost  in  the  same  hour,  after  a  union  of  forty-seven 
years. 

Roger,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  in  his  father's 
old  age,  was  in  his  boyhood  taken  into  the  house  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wing6eld,  to  be  educated,  at  the  expense  of 
that  gentleman,  along  with  his  two  sons.  Their  tutor 
was  a  Mr.  Bond.  Here  he  so  greatly  took  Sir  Anthony, 
by  the  love  he  showed  for  reading,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress he  made  in  his  studies,  that  this  generous  patron 
resolved  to  complete  his  kindness  by  sending  him  to  the 
University,  He  was  accordingly  entered  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1530.  He  soon 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  new  sphere,  especially 
by  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
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then  new  as  a  general  study  in  England,  and  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  others.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired 
the  language  principally  by  teaching  it  to  others,  a  course 
which  he  pursued  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Pemher,  who  told  him  that  he  would  learn  more  by 
reading  to  a  boy  a  single  fable  of  ^sop,  than  by  bearing 
others  read  Latin  lectures  on  the  whole  Iliad.  He  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.  on  the  28th  February,  1534  ;  and  on 
the  23rd  March  following  was  elected  Fellow  of  bis  col- 
lege. We  shall  give,  at  the  proper  place,  the  passage  in 
his  ^*  Schoolmaster/'  in  which  he  relates  how  he  obtained 
his  fellowship  through  the  management  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Medcalf,  the  master  of  the  college,  although  he  had 
already  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  by 
the  inclination  he  had  begun  to  show  for  the  reformed 
fiiith.  In  1536  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1544, 
be  published,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII.,  his  first 
work,  under  the  title  of  **  Toxophilus ;  the  School  or 
Partitions  of  Shooting,  contained  in  two  books."  It  is  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  archery,  which  was  at  this  time 
Ascham's  favourite  pastime.  Henry  was  much  pleased 
with  this  production,  and  settled  a  small  pension  upon 
the  author,  who  was  also  the  same  year  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed his  friend,  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  University  orator. 

Among  Ascham's  other  accomplishments  was  great 
skill  in  penmanship.  Such  was  his  reputation  in  this 
line,  that  he  was  employed  to  teach  writing  to  the  king's 
children,  Prince  Edward  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as 
well  as  to  many  of  the  young  nobility.  In  1546,  one  of 
his  pupili;  Mr.  William  Grindal,  had  been  selected  to  be 
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tutor,  in  the  Grtek  and  Latin  languages,  to  (he  Princess 
Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1548,  and  upon  this  Ascham 
was  inTitiMi  to  court  to  supply  his  place.  AAer  a  short 
time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  oflence  at  some- 
thing that  happened,  on  which  he  threw  up  his  appoint* 
ment,  and  returned  to  the  University.  But  in  1550, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  relations  in  Yorkshire,  he 
was  recalled  to  court  to  attend  Sir  Richard  Morysinci 
who  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  embassy  to  the  Empe- 
ror  Charles  V.  It  was  while  iouroeying  to  London  on 
this  occasion  that  he  paid  the  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
of  which  we  shall  quote  in  the  sequel  the  account  given 
by  himself  in  his  **  Schoolmaster."  He  embarked  with  the 
ambassador  for  Germany  in  September  1550,  and  he 
remained  on  the  continent  for  about  three  years,  having 
in  the  course  of  that  time  visited  Italy.  In  1552,  while 
residing  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a  small 
tract,  which  was  afterwards  published,  under  the  title  of 
'*  A  Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Afiairs  and  State  of 
Germany,"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Astley, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  establish- 
ment. He  appears  to  have  been  still  abroad  when  he 
was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  William  Cecil, 
Latin  Secretary  to  King  Edward  VI.  The  death  of 
Edward,  however,  in  1552,  deprived  him  both  of  his 
places  and  of  his  pension,  which  had  been  continued  to 
him  by  that  king.  In  these  circumstances,  he  retired 
again  to  the  University,  conceiving  that  all  his  prospects 
of  advancement  at  court  were  gone. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  (hen 
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Lord  Chancellor^  that  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Paget,  although  perfectly  aware  of  Ascham's  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  he  replaced  him  in  his 
post  of  Latin  Secretary ;  and  not  only  procured  him  the 
restoration  of  his  old  pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  but 
induced  the  Queen  to  double  its  amount.  He  retained, 
likewise,  his  place  of  public  orator  to  the  University,  and 
his  fellowship  in  St.  John's,  till  the  1st  of  June,  1554, 
when  he  married  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  good  family, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  considerable 
fortune. 

He  continued  in  great  favour  with  Queen  Mary  during 
the  remainder  of  her  reign  ;  but  his  constant  residence 
at  court  appears  only  to  have  commenced  aOer  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  That  queen  both  continued 
him  in  his  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  and  reinstated  him 
in  his  former  office  of  her  tutor  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  He  continued  to  read  the  classes  with  her 
for  some  hours  every  day  so  long  as  he  lived.  Among 
several  benefactions  which  he  received  from  her  Majesty 
was  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  which 
she  bestowed  upon  him  in  1559,  and  which  he  held  till 
his  death. 

It  was  in  1 563  that  he  commenced  the  composition  of 
his  principal  work,  entitled  "  The  Schoolmaster ;  or  a 
plain  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  children  to  under- 
stand,  write,  and  speak  the  Latin  tongue,  but  especially 
purposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  youth  in  gentle* 
men  and  nublemen'-s  houses,  and  commodious,  also,  for 
all  such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  tongue,  and  would,  by 
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themselves,  without  a  schoolmaster,  in  short  time,  and 
with  small  pains,  receive  a  sufficient  ability  to  under- 
stand, write,  and  speak  Latin."  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  undertaking  this  performance  shall  be 
related  presently. 

He  did  not  live  to  publish  it.     It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  work  was  not  even  completed ;    but,  in  his 
preface,  the  author  expressly  says  that  it  was.     Ascham 
is  said  to  have  early  injured  his  health  through  his  appli- 
cation to  study,  and  at  last  to  have  become  so  weak  as 
to  be  unable  to  read  at  night.     On  this  account  he  used 
to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning.     A  few  years  before 
his  death  (not  the  year  before,  as  stated  in  the  Biogra* 
phia  Britannica)   he  had  a  hectic  attack,  by  which  he 
was  greatly  reduced ;  and  having,  while  still  suffering 
from  this  cause,  imprudently  resumed  his  night  studies, 
in  his  eagerness  to  finish  a  Latin  poem  which  he  in- 
tended to  present  to  the  Queen  at  the  new  year,  he 
brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  ague  on  the  23rd  of  Decemberi 
1568,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.     On  this  event,  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, that  she  would  sooner  have  thrown  ten  thousand 
pounds  into   the  sea  than  lost  her  tutor  Ascham ;  a 
saying  which  is  of  course  admired,  as  every  thing  be- 
longing to  that  able  and  successful  princess  is  admired, 
from  old  English  habits;  though  it  proves  but  a  mode- 
rately disinterested  love  of  her  instructor,  and  though 
all  who  knew  the  cold  heart  and  selfish  nature  of  that 
royal  hypocrite  must  be  aware  that  for  twenty  thousand 
she  would  have  had  him  banged. 
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A  singular  part  ofAscham's  character  was  his  addic* 
tion  to  dice  and  cock- fighting^.  Collier,  in  his  Dictionary, 
says.  "  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  shooter, 
archery  (whereof  he  wrote  a  book  called  Toxophilus) 
beings  his  principal  exercise  in  his  youth,  which  in  his  old 
age  he  exchanged  for  a  worse  pastime,  neither  so  health- 
ful for  his  body  nor  profitable  for  his  purse;  I  mean 
cock-fighting,  which  very  much  impaired  his  estate,  so 
that  he  died  rich  only  in  two  books,  his  Toxophilus  and 
ScAo/arcA(7,  wherein  lay  both  his  estate  and  monument** 
He  proposed,  indeed,  and  seems  to  have  actually  beg^n, 
to  write  a  treatise  upon  his  favourite  sport,  under  title  of 
'*  The  Book  of  the  Cock-pit,"  as  we  shall  see  from  a 
passage  in  his  *'  Schoolmaster,''  in  which  he  apparently 
alludes  to  some  disrepute  to  which  he  had  exposed  him- 
self by  the  habits  we  have  mentioned.  Both  studious 
and  religious  as  he  was,  Ascham  was  no  ascetic,  but 
seems  to  have  had  a  keen  zest  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  a  curious  epistle  written  from  Germany,  to  his  friend 
Baven,  one  of  the  fellows  of  St.  John's,  he  says :  *'  For 
understanding  of  the  Italian  I  am  meet  well ;  but  surely 
I  drink  Dutch  better  than  I  speak  Dutch.  (He  means 
German.)  Tell  Mr.  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink  with  him 
now  a  carouse  of  wine ;  and  would  to  God  he  had  a 
vessel  of  Rhenish  wine,  on  condition  that  I  paid  forty 
shillings  for  it ;  and,  perchance,  when  I  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, I  will  so  provide  here,  that  every  year  I  will  have 
a  little  piece  of  Bhenish  wine."  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a  proficient  in  music. 

Ascham  led  three  sons,  Giles,  Dudley,  and  Sturmur, 
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the  eldest  of  whom  obtained  a  scholarship  nt  St.  John's 
throagh  the  interest  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  Colleg^e  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  mandate.  He  became  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  epistolary  style. 

The  only  other  productions  of  Ascham  that  hare 
been  printed,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  a 
collection  of  his  Latin  letters  and  poems,  made  by  Mr. 
Grant,  master  of  Westminster  School,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1576,  and  a  Latin  tract  against 
the  Romish  mass,  entitled  **  Apologia  pro  Coena  Domi- 
nica contra  Missam  et  ejus  prsstigias,"  said  by  Anthony 
Wood  to  have  been  published  nt  London  in  1577. 

His  *' Schoolmaster"  was  (irst  published  in  4to,  at  Lon« 
don,  in  1571,  according  to  the  title-page,  but  in  1573 
according  to  the  colophon,  and  again,  in  the  same  form, 
in  1589.  An  edition  of  the  work,  in  8vo,  with  notes  by 
Mr.  Upton,  appeared  in  1711,  and  a  second,  much  im- 
proved, in  1743.  It  was  also  printed,  along  with  all 
Aseham's  English  works,  including  some  of  his  letters, 
till  then  unpublished,  in  4to,  in  1 767,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  James  Bennet.  To  this  edition,  which  was 
reprinted  in  8vo,  in  1815,  with  the  addition  of  five  letters 
in  English  addressed  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  there  is  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  above  sketch  have  been 
principally  taken  from  the  Life  of  Asdiam  in  the  Bio* 
graphia  Britannica,  which,  again,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  compiled  from  a  Latin  oration  by  Mr.  Grant,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Letters  and  Poems.] 


10  wolset'b  letter  to  the 

lion  to  yourseWes ;  but  you  will  absolutely  make  us  sur- 
vive on  happy  terms  with  all  posterity.     Farewell. 
^'From  our  own  palace.  Sept  I,  a.d.  1528. 

**  In  what  order  boys,  admitted  into  our  Academy, 
Mhould  be  taught,  and  what  authors  should  he  les- 
soned  to  them. 

"  METHOD  FOE  THE  FIEST  CLASS. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  re- 
solved  that  our  school  be  divided  into  eight  Classes. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  contain  the  less  forward  boys  ; 
who  should  be  diligently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of 
speech ;  and  whose  now  flexible  accent  it  should  be 
your  chief  concern  to  form ;  making  them  repeat  the 
elements  assigned  them,  with  the  most  distinct  and 
delicate  pronunciation  ;  since  raw  material  may  be 
wrought  to  any  shape  whatever ;  and  according  to  the 
hint  of  Horace, 

*  The  odours  of  the  wine  that  firat  shall  stain 
The  virgin  ressel,  it  will  long  retain  ;* 

do  which  account  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this 
time  of  life  of  your  due  care. 

*'  FOR  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

.  '*  Next  in  order,  alter  pupils  of  this  age  have  made 
satbfactory  progress  in  the  first  rudiments,  we  would 
wish  them  to  be  called  into  the  second  form,  to  practise 
speaking  Latiu,  and  to  render  into  Latin  some  English 
propositiou ;  which  should  not  be  without  point  or  per* 
tinence ;  but  should  contain  some  piquant  or  beautiful 
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s^ntioneot,  sufficiently  suitable  to  the  c&pacity  of  boys. 
As  sooD  as  this  is  rendered,  it  should  be  set  dirwR  in 
Roman  characters;  and  you  will  daily  pay  attention 
that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  this  note-book  per- 
fecCly  correct,  and  written  as  fairly  as  possible  with'  his 
own  hand. 

Should  you  think  proper  that,  besides  the  rudiments, 
some  author  should  be  given  at  this  tender  age,  it  may 
be  either  Lily's  Carmen  Monitorvum^  or  Cato*s  Pre- 
cepts ;  of  course  with  a  view  of  forming  the  accent. 

"for thb  third  glass, 

**  Of  authors,  who  mainly  conduce  to  form  a  familiar 
style,  pure,  terse,  and  polished,  who  is  more  humorous 
than  .fisop?  Who  more  useful  than  Terence?  Both 
of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects,  are 
not  without  attraction  to  the  age  of  youth. 

"Furthermore,  we  should  not  disapprove  of  your 
subjoining,  for  this  form,  the  little  book  composed  by 
Lily  on  the  genders  of  nouns. 

*'  FOR  THE  FOURTH  CLASS. 

'*  Again;  when  you  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the 
fourth  class,  what  general  would  you  rather  have  than 
Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of  all  poets  ?  Whose  majesty 
of  verse  it  were  worth  while  should  be  pronounced 
with  due  intonation  of  voice. 

*'  As  well  adapted  to  thb  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the 
past  tenses  and  supines  of  verbs.  But  although  I  con- 
fess such  things  are  necessary^  yet,  as  far  as  possible, 
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we  could  wish  them  so  appointed  as  not  to  occupy  the 
more  valuable  part  of  the  day. 

«<  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CLASS. 

"  And  now  at  length  you  wish  to  know  what  plan  of 
teaching  we  should  here  prescribe.  Your  wish  shall  be 
indulged.  One  point  that  we  think  proper  to  be  noticed, 
as  of  first  importance,  is,  that  the  tender  age  of  youth 
be  never  urged  with  severe  blows,  or  harsh  threats,  or 
indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by  this  injurious 
treatment  all  sprightliness  of  genius  either  is  destroyed, 
or  is  at  any  rate  considerably  damped. 

**  With  regard  to  what  this  form  should  be  taughl, 
your  principal  concern  will  be  to  lesson  them  in  some 
select  epistles  of  Cicero  ;  as  none  other  seem  to  us  more 
easy  in  their  style,  or  more  productive  of  rich  copious* 
ness  of  language. 


**  FOR  THE  SIXTH  CLASS. 


"  Moreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some 
history,  either  that  of  Sallust,  or  CaBsar's  Commentaries. 
Td  these  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily's  Syntax ; 
verbs  defective  and  irregular,  in  short  any  you  may 
notice,  in  the  course  of  reading,  as  departing  from  the 
usual  form  of  declination. 

"  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  CLASS. 

•*  The  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly 
have  in  hand  either  Horace's  Epistles,  or  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses or  Fasti :  occasionally  composing  verse  or 
an  epistle  of  their  own.     It  will  also  be  of  very  great 
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importance  that  they  sometimes  turn  verse  into  prose^ 
or  reduce  prose  into  metre.  In  order  that  what  is  learnt 
by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  re- 
pemse  it  with  you,  or  with  others.  Just  before  retiring 
to  re^  he  should  study  something  choice,  or  worthy  of 
remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master  the  next  morning. 
^  At  intervals,  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  re- 
creation introduced :  but  recreation  of  an  elegant  nature, 
worthy  of  polite  literature.  Indeed,  even  with  his 
studies  pleasure  should  be  so  intimately  blended,  that 
a  boy  may  think  it  rather  a  game  at  learning,  than  a 
task.  And  caution  must  be  used,  lest  by  immoderate 
exertion  the  faculties  of  learners  be  overwhelmed,  or  be 
fatigued  by  reading  very  far  prolonged :  for  either  way 
alike  there  is  a  ftiuU. 


•I 


FOR  THE  EIGHTH  CLASS. 


*'  Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  party  has 
attained  to  some  proficiency  in  conversation-style,  they 
should  be  recalled  to  the  higher  precepts  of  grammar ; 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatus, 
to  the  elegrance  of  Yalla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors 
whatever  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning  from  these, 
we  would  remind  you  to  endeavour  to  inform  yourselves 
at  least  on  the  points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illus- 
trated on  each  present  occasion.  For  example,  when 
intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence, 
you  may  first  discuss  in  few  words  the  Author's  rank 
in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  and  elegance  of  style.  You 
may  then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  in- 
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volved  in  reading  comedies ;  of  which  word  yoa  should 
exi>lain  the  signification  and  derivation.  Next  you  maj 
briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the 
plot ;  and  carefully  point  but  the  particular  kind  of  verse. 
You  may  afterwards  arrange  the  words  in  more  simple 
order :  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remarkable 
eleg^ance;  any  antiquated,  new-modelled^  or  Grecian 
phrase ;  any  obscurity  of  expression ;  any  point  of  ety- 
mologyt  whether  derivation  or  composition ;  any  order 
of  construction  rather  harsh  atd  cbnfused;  any  point 
of  orthography ;  any  figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty 
of  style,  rhetorical  ornament,  or  proverbial  expression ; 
in  short  anything  proper  or  improper  for  imitation,  ii 
should  be  scrupulously  noticed  to  the  young  party. 

"  Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  play-time 
the  party  speak  with  all  possible  correctness  ;  sometimes 
commending  the  speaker,  when  a  phrase  is  rather  ap- 
posite,  or  improving  his  expression,  when  erroneous. 
Occask)nally  some  pithy  subject  for  a  short  epistle  in 
their  native  tongue  should  be  proposed.  And,  to  con- 
clude, you  may  exhibit,  if  you  please,  some  formulae, 
whidi  serving  as  a  guide,  a  given  theme  may  con- 
veniently be  treated. 

*' Furnished  with  these  rudiments  in  our  school,  boys 
will  easily  display  the  paramount  importance  of  be- 
ginning from  the  best.  Do  you  but  now  proceed,  and 
enlighten  with  most  honourable  studies  your  well-de- 
serving country." 


ROGER  ASCHAM'S  SCHOOLMASTER. 


'^Thb  Schoolmaster"  is  dedicated  by  Ascham's  widow  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burleigh)^  in  an 
address,  in  which  she  states,  that  she  is  moved  to  seek 
bis  protection  for  the  work,  *'  well  remembering/'  she 
says,  **  how  much  my  said  husband  was  many  ways 
bound  unto  you,  and  how  gladly  and  comfortably  he 
used  in  his  life  to  recognise  and  report  your  goodness 
towards  him,  leaving  with  me  then  his  poor  widow,  and 
a  great  sort  of  orphans,  a  good  comfort  in  the  hope  of 
yoar  g^ood  continuance,  which  I  have  truly  found  to  me 
and  mine."  These  expressions  countenance  what  has 
been  handed  down  as  to  the  indifferent  circumstances  in 
which  Ascham  died. 

A  preface,  from  the  pen  of  the  author,  gives  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  originated.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  1563,  while  the  Queen  was  at 
Windsor  Castle  during  the  great  plague  at  London, 
there  met  at  dinner,  in  Sir  William  Cecil's  chamber.  Sir 
William  himself,  Sir  William  Petre,  Sir  John  Mason, 
Dr.  Wotton,  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Mr.  Haddon,  Mr.  John  Astley,  Mr.  Bernard  Hampton, 
Mr.  Nicasius  (a  Greek  from  Constantinople),  and  our 
author.  **  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  Ascham,  *'  hath  this 
accostomed  manner ;  though  his  head  be  never  so  full 
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of  most  weighty  afiairs  of  the  realm,  yet  at  dinner  time 
he  doth  s^em  to  lay  them  always  aside ;  and  findeth  ever 
fit  occasion  to  talk  pleasantly  of  other  matters,  but 
most  gladly  of  some  matter  of  learning,  wherein  he  will 
courteously  hear  the  mind  of  the  meanest  at  his  table." 

The  company  had  not  long  sat  down,  when  Cecil  men- 
tioned what  he  termed  a  strange  piece  of  news  that  had 
been  brought  him  that  morning,  that  several  of  the  Eton 
scholars  had  run  away  from  the  school  for  fear  of  a  beat- 
ing. He  added,  that  he  wished  schoolmasters  would 
use  more  discretion  than  many  of  them  did  in  correcting 
their  pupils,  punishing,  as  they  often  did,  **  rather  the 
weakness  of  nature  than  the  fault  of  the  scholar ;  where- 
by many  scholars,  that  might  else  prove  well*  be  driven 
to  hate  learning  before  they  know  what  learning  meaneth, 
and  so  are  made  willing  to  forsake  their  book,  and  be 
glad  to  be  put  to  any  other  kind  of  living." 

Some  of  the  company  assented  to  this  opinion ;  others 
opposed  it.  Ascham  joined  those  who  thought  that 
*'  children  were  sooner  allured  by  love,  than  driven  by 
beating,  to  attain  good  learning;  wherein,"  he  says, 
**  I  was  the  bolder  to  say  my  mind,  because  Mr.  Secre- 
tary courteously  provoked  me  thereunto ;  or  else  in  such 
a  company,  and  namely  in  his  presence,  my  wont  is  to 
be  more  willing  to  use  mine  ears  than  to  occupy  my 
tongue." 

Mr.  Wotton,  "  a  man  of  mild  nature,  with  soft  voice, 
and  few  words,"  inclined  to  the  same  sentiments.  *'  Mr* 
Mason,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry  with  both 
parties. . . .  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Mr.  Astley,  and  the  rest 
said  very  little ;  only  Sir  Richard  Sackville  said  nothing 
at  all.- 

•*  After  dinner,"  continues  Ascham^  "  I  went  up  to 
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read  with  the  Queen's  Majesty  t  we  read  there  together 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  I  well  rememberi  that  noble 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  .^chines,  for  his  false 
dealing  in  his  embassage  to  King  Philip  of  Macedony/' 
Sir  Richard  Sackville,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  up  soon  afler,  and  find* 
ing  our  author  in  her  Majesty's  privy  chamber,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  window,  where  he  recurred 
to  the  subject  they  had  been  discussing,  by  saymg,  that 
he  would  not  for  a  good  deal  of  money  have  been  absent 
from  the  dinner,  *'  where,'*  he  added,  **  though  I  said 
nothing,  yet  I  gave  as  good  ear,  and  do  consider  as  well 
the  talk  that  passed  as  any  one  did  there."  He  then 
warmly  expressed  his  agreement  with  what  Cecil  and 
Ascham  had  advanced,  instancing  what  had  happened 
to  himself,  whom,  he  said,  a  foolish  schoolmaster,  before 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  had  so  driven  with  fear  of 
beating  from  all  love  of  learning,  that  now,  when  he 
knew  the  diflerence  between  having  learning  and  having 
little,  or  none  at  all,  he  felt  it  his  gpreatest  grief,  and 
(bund  it  his  greatest  hurt,  that  he  had  ever  fallen  into 
such  hands.  He  then  expressed  his  anxiety  that  his 
grandson,  Robert  Sackville,  should  for  his  mishap  fare 
the  better,  and  added,  '^  I  hear  say  you  have  a  son  much 
of  his  age  ;  we  will  deal  thus  together :  point  you  out  a 
schoolmaster,  who  by  your  order  shall  teach  my  son  and 
yours,  and  for  all  the  rest  I  will  provide,  yea  though  they 
three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by  year ; 
and  beside,  you  shall  find  me  as  fast  a  friend  to  you  and 
yours  as  perchance  any  you  have.'' 

*•  This  promise,"  Ascham  says,  "  the  worthy  gentleman 
surely  kept  with  me  until  his  dying  day."  They  then 
had  some  further  talk  together  on  the  right  method  of 
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educating  children,  which  ended  in  Sackville  requesting 
that  our  author  would  put  down  in  writing  the  chief 
points  of  their  conversation.    The  latter  attempted  to 
excuse  himself  from  this  task  •*  by  lack  of  ability  and 
weakness  of  body;*'  but  Sir  Richard  persisted  in  urging 
its  performance.     "  I  beginning  some  further  excuse," 
continues  Ascham,  "  suddenly  was  called  to  come  to  the 
Queen.    The  night  following  I  slept  little,  my  head  was 
so  full  of  this  our  former  talk,  and  I  so  mindful  some- 
what to  satisfy  the  honest  request  of  so  dear  a  friend. 
I  thought  to  prepare  some  little  treatise  for  a  New-year's 
GiA  that  Christmas ;  but,  as  it  chanceth  to  busy  build- 
ers, so,  in  building  this  my  poor  school-house  (the  rather 
because  the  form  of  it  is  somewhat  new,  and  diifering 
from  others),  the  work  rose  daily  higher  and  wider  than 
I  thought  it  would  at  the  beginning.     And  though  it 
appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deed  but  a  small  cottage, 
poor  for  the  stuflT,  and  rude  for  the  workmanship,  yet  in 
going  forward  I  found  the  site  so  good,  as  I  was  loth 
to  give  it  over ;  but  the  making  so  costly  outreachiog 
my  ability,  as  many  times  I  wished  that  some  one  of 
those  three,  my  dear  friends,  with  full  purses.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Mr.  Haddon,  or  Mr.  Watson,  had  had  the  doing 
of  it.    Yet,  nevertheless,  I  myself  spending  gladly  that 
little  that  I  gat  at  home  by  good  Sir  John  Cheke,  and 
that  I  borrowed  abroad  of  my  friend  Sturmius,  beside 
somewhat  that  was  led  me  in  reversion  by  my  old  mas* 
ters,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  last  patched 
it  up,  as  I  could,  and  as  you  see.  If  the  matter  be  mean, 
and  meanly  handled,  I  pray  you  bear  both  with  me  and 
it ;  for  never  work  went  up  in  worse  weather,  with  moi^e 
lets  and  stops,  than  this  poor  school-house  of  mine. 
Westminster-Hall  can  bear  some  witness,  beside  much 
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weakness  of  bodyt  but  more  trouble  of  mind,  by  some 
such  sores  as  grieve  me  to  touch  them  myself;  and 
therefore  I  purpose  not  to  open  them  to  others." 

What  is  said  about  Westminster-Hall  here  is  in  allu* 
sion  to  a  lawsuit  in  which  Ascham  was  then,  or  had 
lately  been  involved.  To  add  to  all  his  troubles  came 
the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville.  ''  When  he  was 
gone,'*  continues  the  author,  •*  my  heart  was  dead ; 
there  was  not  one  that  wore  a  black  gown  for  him  who 
carried  a  heavier  heart  for  him  than  I ;  when  he  was  gone, 
I  cast  this  book  away ;  I  could  not  look  upon  it  but  with 
weeping  eyes,  in  remembering  him  who  was  the  only 
setter  on  to  do  it,  and  would  have  been  not  only  a  glad 
commender  of  it,  but  also  a  sure  and  certain  comfort  to 
me  and  mine."  Almost  two  years  together,  he  says 
the  book  lay  scattered  and  neglected,  and  would  have 
been  quite  given  over  by  him,  if  the  goodness  of  one 
(he  no  doubt  means  Cecil)  had  not  given  him  some  life 
and  spirit  again.  *^  God,"  he  continues,  *'  the  mover  of 
goodness,  prosper  always  him  and  his,  as  he  hath  many 
tiroes  comforted  me  and  mine,  and,  as  I  trust  to  God, 
shall  comfort  more  and  more.  Of  whom  most  justly  I 
may  say,  and  very  o(l  and  always  gladly  I  am  wont  to 
say,  that  sweet  verse  of  Sophocles,  spoken  by  CEdipus 
to  worthy  Theseus : 

This  hope  hath  helped  me  to  end  this  book;  wliich,  if 
be  allow,  I  shall  think  my  labours  well  em])]oyed,  and 
shall  not  much  esteem  the  misliking  of  any  others.*' 

In  writing  the  book,  he  states,  he  has  had  earnest  re- 
spect to  three  special  points —truth  of  religion,  honesty 

*  For  whatsoever  I  have  I  have  through  tbee,  and  through 
none  other  of  living  men* 
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of  living,  and  right  order  in  learning.  *'  In  which  three 
ways,"  he  ooneludes»  '*  I  pray  God  my  poor  children 
may  diligently  walk ;  for  whose  sake,  as  nature  moved 
and  reason  required,  and  necessity  also  somewhat  com- 
pelled, I  was  the  willinger  to  take  these  pains. 

'*  For,  seeing  at  my  death  I  am  not  like  to  leave  them 
any  great  store  of  living,  therefore,  in  my  lifetime,  I 
thought  good  to  bequeath  unto  them,  in  this  Uttle  book, 
as  in  my  will  and  testament,  the  right  way  to  good  learn- 
ing ;  which  if  they  follow,  with  the  fear  of  God,  they 
shall  very  well  come  to  sufficiency  of  living. 

"  I  wish  also,  with  all  my  heart,  that  young  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Sackville  may  take  that  fruit  of  this  labour,  that  his 
worthy  grandfather  purposed  he  should  have  done ;  and 
if  any  other  do  take  either  profit  or  pleasure  hereby,  they 
have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Sackville,  for  whom  spe* 
cially  this  my  Schoolmaster  was  provided. 
<  "  And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader  consider,  in 
reading  this  book,  that  because  no  schoolmaster  hath 
charge  of  any  child  before  he  enter  into  his  school,  there- 
fore I,  leaving  all  former  care  of  their  good  bringing  up 
to  wise  and  good  parents,  as  a  matter  not  belonging  to 
the  schoolmaster,  I  do  appoint  this  my  Schoolmaster  then 
and  there  to  begin  where  his  office  and  charge  beginneth. 
Which  charge  lasteth  not  long,  but  until  the  scholar  be 
made  able  to  go  to  the  University,  to  proceed  in  log^ic, 
rhetoric,  and  other  kind  of  learning. 

"  Yet  if  my  Schoolmaster,  for  love  he  beareth  lo  his 
scholar,  shall  teach  him  somewhat  for  his  furtherance 
and  better  judgment  in  learning,  that  may  serve  him 
seven  years  af\er  in  the  University,  he  doth  his  scholar  no 
more  wrong,  nor  deserveth  no  worse  name  thereby,  than 
he  doth  in  London,  who,  selling  silk  or  cloth  unto  his 
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friend,  doth  give  him  better  measure  than  either  his  pro- 
mise or  bargain  was.    Farewell  in  Christ.'* 


Book  T. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Schoolmaster  describes 
it  as  "Teaching  the  bringing  up  of  Youth  ;*'  and  it  may 
be  said  to  treat  of  the  general  principles  according  to 
which  the  education  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Much  of  it  has,  however,  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  what  was  then,  as  it  is  still,  the  usual  commence- 
ment of  a  liberal  education,  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  author  begins  by  condemning  the  method  pur- 
sued in  common  schools  for  "  the  making  of  Latins," 
that  is,  the  mode  of  teaching  the  writing  of  Latin  by 
means  of  books  of  eiercises  of  the  ordinary  fashk>n. 
He  says :  **  After  the  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  let  him  then  learn  the  right  joining 
together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  the  noun  with 
the  verb,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent.  And  in  learn- 
ing farther  his  syntaxis,  by  mine  advice  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  common  schools  for  making  of 
Latius,  whereby  the  child  commonly  learneth,  first,  an 
evil  choice  of  words  (and  '  right  choice  of  words,'  saith 
Cesar,  *  is  tlie  foundation  of  eloquence,')  then  a  wrong 
placing  of  words,  and,  lastly,  an  ill  firaming  of  the  sen- 
tence, with  a  perverse  judgment  both  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. These  faults,  taking  once  root  in  youth,  be 
never,  or  hardly  plucked  away  in  age.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  one  thing  that  hath  more  either  dulled  the  wits  or 
taken  away  the  will  of  children  from  learning,  than  the 
care  they  have  to  satisfy  their  masters  in  making  of  Latins. 
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**  For  the  scholar  is  commonly  heat  for  the  making i 
when  the  master  were  more  worthy  to  he  beat  for  the 
mending,  or  rather  marring  of  the  same,  the  master 
many  times  heing  as  ignorant  as  the  child  what  to  say 
properly  and  fitly  to  the  matter. 

**  Two  schoolmasters  have  set  forth  in  print,  either  of 
them,  a  book  of  such  kind  of  Latins,  Horman  and  Whit- 
tington.  A  child  shall  learn  of  the  better  of  them  thai 
which,  another  day,  if  he  be  wise  and  come  to  judgmentt 
he  must  be  fain  to  unlearn  again. 

*'  There  is  a  way  touched  in  the  first  book  of  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  which  wisely  brought  into  schools,  truly 
taught,  and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take  wholly 
away  this  butcherly  fear  in  making  of  Latins,  but  would 
also  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  in  short  time,  as  I  know 
by  good  experience,  work  a  true  choice  and  placing  of 
words,  a  right  ordering  of  sentences,  an  easy  under- 
standing of  the  tongue,  a  readiness  to  speak,  a  facility  to 
write,  a  true  judgment  both  of  his  own  and  other  men's 
doings,  what  tongue  soever  he  doth  use. 

"  The  way  is  this :  After  the  three  concordances 
learned,  as  I  touched  before,  let  the  master  read  unto 
him  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  together  and  chosen 
out  by  Sturmius  for  the  capacity  of  children. 

"  First,  let  him  teach  the  child  cheerfully  and  plainly 
the  cause  and  matter  of  the  Letter ;  then  let  him  construe 
it  into  English,  so  ofl  as  the  child  may  easily  carry  away 
the  understanding  of  it ;  lastly,  parse  it  over  perfectly. 
This  done  thus,  let  the  child,  by  and  by,  both  construe 
and  parse  it  over  ag^in  ;  so  that  it  may  appear  that  the 
child  doubteth  in  nothing  that  his  master  taught  him 
before.  After  this,  the  child  must  take  a  paper  book* 
and  sitting  in  some  place  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
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faiin,  by  himself,  let  him  traoslate  itito  Englii^  his  former 
lesson.  Then,  showing  it  to  his  master,  let  the  master 
lake  from  him  his  Latin  book,  and  pausing  an  hour  ttt 
least,  then  let  the  child  translate  his  own  English  into 
Latin  again  in  another  paper  book.  When  the  child 
bringeth  it  turned  into  Latin,  the  master  must  compare 
it  with  Tully's  book,  and  lay  them  both  together;  and 
where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in  choosing  or  true 
placing  Tttlly's  words,  let  the  master  praise  him,  and  say, 
*  Here  you  do  well ;'  for  I  assure  you  there  is  no  such 
whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and  encourage  a  wiU 
to  learning,  as  is  praise. 

**  But  if  the  child  miss,  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
in  changing  a  good  with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the 
sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frown,  or 
chide  with  him,  if  the  child  hath  done  his  diligence  and 
used  no  truantship  therein ;  for  I  know  by  good  eipe- 
rience,  that  a  child  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  faults 
gently  warned  of,  than  of  four  tilings  rightly  hit ;  for 
then  the  master  shall  have  g^ood  occasion  to  say  unto 
liim,  *  TuUy  would  have  used  such  a  word,  not  this ; 
Tully  would  have  placed  this  word  here,  not  there; 
wcmld  have  used  this  case,  this  number,  this  person,  this 
degree,  this  gender ;  he  would  have  used  this  mood,  this 
tense,  this  simple  rather  than  this  compound ;  this  ad- 
verb here,  not  there ;  he  would  have  ended  the  sentence 
with  this  verb,  not  with  that  noun  or  participle,'  &c. 

*'  In  these  few  lines  1  have  wrapped  up  the  most 
tedious  part  of  grammar,  and  also  the  ground  of  almost 
all  the  rules  that  are  so  busily  taught  by  the  master,  and 
•o  baldly  learned  by  the  scholar  in  all  common  schools, 
which  after  this  sort  the  master  shall  teach  without  all 
r»  and  the  scholar  shall  learn  without  great  pain  \ 
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the  roaster  being  led  by  so  sure  a  guide,  and  the  scholar 
being  brought  into  so  plain  and  easy  a  way.  And 
therefore  we  do  not  contemn  rules,  but  we  gladly  teach 
rules,  and  teach  them  more  plainly,  sensibly,  and  orderly 
than  they  be  commonly  taught  in  common  schools.  For 
when  the  master  shall  compare  Tully's  book  with  the 
scholar's  translation,  let  the  master  at  the  first  lead  and 
teach  his  scholar  to  join  the  rules  of  his  grammar  book 
with  the  examples  of  his  present  lesson,  until  the  scholar 
by  himself  be  able  to  fetch  out  of  his  g^mmar  every 
rule  for  every  example,  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever 
in  the  scholar's  hand,  and  also  used  of  him  as  a  dictionary 
for  every  present  use.  This  is  a  lively  and  perfect  way 
of  teaching  of  rules;  where  the  common  way  used  in 
common  schools,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itself,  is 
tedious  for  the  master,  hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and 
uncomfortable  for  them  both. 

*'  Let  your  scholar  be  never  afraid  to  ask  you  any 
doubt,  but  use  discreetly  the  best  allurements  you  can  to 
encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest  his  overmuch  fearing  of 
you  drive  him  to  seek  some  misorderly  shift,  as  to  seek 
to  be  helped  by  some  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by 
some  other  scholar,  and  so  go  about  to  beguile  you 
much,  and  himself  more. 

**  With  this  way  of  good  understanding  the  matter, 
plain  construing,  diligent  parsing,  daily  translating, 
cheerful  admonishing,  and  heedful  amending  of  faults, 
never  leaving  behind  just  praise  for  well  doing,  I  would 
bave  the  scholar  brought  up  withal,  till  he  had  read  and 
translated  over  the  first  book  of  Epistles  chosen  out  by 
43turmius,  with  a  good  piece  of  a  comedy  of  Terence  also. 

*'  All  this  while,  by  mine  advice,  the  child  shall  use 
to  speak  no  Latin ;  for,  as  Cicero  saith  in  like  matter, 
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with  like  words,  Loquendoy  male  loqui  ducxtni;  and 
Chat  excellent  learned  man  G.  Budseus,  in  his  Greek 
commentaries,  sore  complaineth,  that  when  he  began  to 
learn  the  Latin  tongue,  use  of  speaking  Latin  at  the 
table  and  elsewhere  unadvisedly  did  bring  him  to  such 
an  evil  choice  of  words,  to  such  a  crooked  framing  of 
sentences,  that  no  one  thing  did  hurt  or  hinder  him 
more  all  the  days  of  his  life  afterward,  both  for  readiness 
in  speaking,  and  also  good  judgment  in  writing." 

Upon  the  subject  of  speaking  Latin,  the  author  admits 
that  if  children  could  be  brought  up  in  a  house  or  a  scliool 
in  which  the  Latin  tongue  was  properly  and  perfectly 
spoken,  then  the  daily  use  of  speaking  would  be  the  best 
and  readiest  way  to  learn  the  language.  But  in  the  best 
sdioola  in  England  he  contends  that  no  such  constant 
propriety  of  expression  was  to  be  heard.  If  the  object 
therefore  be  that  the  scholar  shall  learn  not  only  to 
speak  Latin,  but  to  speak  it  well,  our  author's  opinion 
is  that  he  will  best  acquire  this  faculty  by  use  of  writing. 

After  some  time  when  the  scholar  is  found  to  perform 
this  first  kind  of  exercise  with  increasing  ease  and  cor« 
lectness,  he  must  have  longer  lessons  to  translate,  and 
must  also  be  introduced  to  the  second  stage  in  the  order 
of  teaching ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  be  taught  to  know 
and  distinguish,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs,  what  is  pro^ 
prmm  (literal),  and  what  is  Iranslaium  (metaphorical)  ; 
what  9ynonymum  (synonymous),  what  diversum  (dif- 
fering in  signification  in  certain  respects)  ;  which  words 
are  coniraria  (opposite  in  signification  to  each  other), 
and  which  are  the  most  remarkable  phrases  or  idiomatic 
expressions,  throughout  the  whole  passage  which  forms 
his  lesson.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have  a  third  paper 
book ;  in  which  after  he  has  done  his  double  translation 
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he  miist  write  ont  and  arrange  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lesson  under  each  of  these  heads.  Should  the  pas* 
sage  contain  nothing  under  certain  of  them,  he  ought 
still  to  enter  the  head  or  title :  thus,  divena  nulla  (no 
words  differing  in  signification);  contraria  nulla  (no 
words  of  opposite  signification),  &c. 

'*  This  diligent  translating/'  says  the  author,  *'  joiBed 
with  this  heedful  marking  in  the  foresaid  ESpistks,  and 
aderward  in  some  plain  Oration  of  TuUy,  as  Pro  Lege 
ManiHa^  Pro  Archia  PoSUh  or  in  those  three  Ad  C. 
Caaarem,  (he  means  those  three  connnonly  entitled  Pro 
Q.  Ligario,  Pro  Rege  Dejotaro,  and  Pro  M.  MaroeHo) 
slmll  work  such  a  right  choice  of  words,  so  strdt  a 
firamiag  of  sentences,  such  a  true  judgment,  both  to 
write  skilfully  and  speak  wittily,  aa  wise  men  shall  both 
praise  and  marvel  at." 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  portion 
of  his  work,  the  general  manner  and  temper  in  whieh 
the  instruction  of  youth  ought  to  be  conducted : — 

'*  If  your  scholar  do  miss  sometimes,  in  marking  rightly 
these  foresaid  six  things,  chide  not  hastily ;  for  that  shall 
both  dull  his  wit,  and  discourage  his  diligence :  but  monish 
him  gently,  whieh  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  amend, 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love,  and  hope  of  learning. 

*'  I  have  now  wished  twice  or  thrice  this  gentJe 
nature  to  be  in  a  schoolmaster.  And  that  I  have  done 
so,  nettber  by  chance  nor  without  some  reason,  I  wiU 
now  declare  at  large  why  in  mine  opinion  love  is  fitter 
than  fear,  gpentleness  better  than  beating,  to  brmg  op  a 
child  rightly  in  learning. 

**  With  the  common  use  of  teaching,  and  beathag  in 
common  schools  of  England,  I  will  not  greatly  contend ; 
which  if  I  did,  it  were  but  a  small  grammatical  contro- 
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vcnjr,  neiiher  bdong ing  to  heresy  nor  treason,  nor 
greatly  touching  God  nor  the  prince ;  although  in  very 
cbed»  in  the  end,  the  good  or  ill  bringing  up  of  ohildrent 
doih  as  much  serve  to  the  good  or  ill  service  of  God, 
our  Prince,  and  our  whole  country,  as  any  one  thing 
doth  beside. 

**  I  do  gladly  agree  with  all  good  schoolmasters  in 
these  points;  to  have  children  brought  to  good  per- 
fectnesB  in  learning,  to  all  honesty  in  manners ;  to  have 
all  faults  rightly  amended ;  to  have  every  vice  severely 
corrected.  But  for  the  order  and  way  that  leadetb 
rightly  to  these  points,  we  somewhat  differ ;  for  com- 
monly many  schoolmasters,  some  as  I  have  seen,  more 
as  1  have  heard  tell,  be  of  so  crooked  a  nature,  as  when 
they  meet  with  a  hard-witted  scholar,  they  rather  break 
him  than  bow  him,  rather  mar  him  than  mend  him. 
For  when  the  schoolmaster  is  angry  with  some  other 
matter,  then  will  he  soonest  fall  to  beat  his  scholar; 
and  though  he  himself  should  be  punished  for  his  folly, 
yet  must  he  beat  some  scholar  for  his  pleasure,  though 
there  be  no  cause  for  him  to  do  so«  nor  yet  fault  in  the 
scholar  to  deserve  so. 

**  These,  ye  will  say,  be  fond  schoolmasters,  and  few 
they  be,  that  be  found  to  be  such.  They  be  fond,  indeedi 
bat  surely  over  many  such  be  found  every  where.  But 
thb  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters 
doBsah  punish  nature,  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea, 
many  times  the  better  nature  is  sorer  punished.  For,  if 
one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily,  another 
by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily ;  the  first  is 
always  commended ;  the  other  is  commonly  punished  : 
when  a  wise  schoolmaster  should  rather  discreetly  con* 
aider  the  right  disposition  of  both  their  natures,  and  not 
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to  much  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now» 
as  what  either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For 
this  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my  study, 
but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that 
those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest,  the  best  learned, 
and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were  never  com* 
monly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young.  The 
causes  why,  amongst  other,  which  be  many,  that  move 
me  thus  to  think,  be  these  few  which  I  will  reckon. 

"  Quick  wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep ; 
soon  hot,  and  desirous  of  this  and  that ;  as  soon  cold, 
and  weary  of  the  same  again;  more  quick  to  enter 
speedily,  than  able  to  pierce  far ;  even  like  our  sharp 
tools,  whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Such  wits 
delight  themselves  in  easy  and  pleasant  studies,  and 
never  pass  far  forward  in  high  and  hard  sciences.  And 
therefore  the  quickest  wits  commonly  may  prove  the  best 
poets,  but  not  the  wisest  orators :  ready  of  tongue  to 
speak  boldly,  not  deep  of  judgment,  either  for  good 
counsel,  or  wise  writing.  Also  for  manners  and  life) 
quick  wits  commonly  be,  in  desire,  new-fangled ;  in 
purpose,  unconstaiit,  light  to  promise  anything,  ready  to 
forget  everything,  both  benefit  and  injury ;  and  thereby 
neither  fast  to  friend,  nor  fearful  to  foe;  inquisitive  of 
every  trifle,  not  secret  in  the  greatest  affairs ;  bold  with 
any  person ;  busy  in  every  matter ;  soothing  such  as  be 
present,  nipping  any  that  is  absent :  of  nature  also 
always  flattering  their  betters,  envying  their  equals, 
despising  their  inferiors;  and  by  quickness  of  wit,  very 
quick  and  ready  to  like  none  so  well  as  themselves. 

'*  Moreover,  commonly,  men  very  quick  of  wit  be  also 
very  light  of  conditions ;  and  thereby  very  ready  of  dis- 
position to  be  carried  over  quickly  by  any  light  com* 
pany  to  any  riot  and  unthrifliness  when  they  be  young ; 
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aod  tberefoTO  seldom  either  honest  of  life,  or  rich  in 
liviiig  when  they  be  old.  For  quick  in  wit,  and  light  in 
mannersi  be  either  seldom  troubled,  or  very  soon  weary 
in  carrying  a  very  heavy  purse.  Quick  wits  also  be  in 
n^ost  part  of  all  their  doings  over  quick,  hasty,  rash, 
heady,  and  brainsick.  These  two  last  words,  hea<fy  and. 
brainthk^  be  fit  and  proper  words,  rising  uaturally  of 
the  matter,  and  termed  aptly  by  the  condition  of  over- 
much quickness  of  wit.  In  youth  also  they  be  ready 
scoffers,  privy  mockers,  and  ever  over  light  and  merry  : 
in  age,  soon  testy,  very  waspish,  and  always  over  miser- 
able. And  yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by. 
reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young ; 
but  a  great  deal  fewer  of  them  come  to  show  any  great 
countenance,  or  bear  any  great  authority  abroad  in  the 
world ;  but  either  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how,  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when. 

**  They  be  like  trees,  that  show  forth  fkir  blossom 
and  broad  leaves  in  spring  time,  but  bring  out  small  and 
not  long*lastlng  fruit  in  harvest  time;  and  that  only 
such  as  fall  and  rot  before  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never  or 
seldom  come  to  any  good  at  all.  For  this  you  shall 
find  most  true  by  experience,  that  amongst  a  number  of 
quick  wits  in  youth,  few  be  found  in  the  end  either  very 
fortunate  for  themselves,  or  very  profitable  to  serve  the 
commonwealth,  but  decay  and  vanish^  men  know  not 
which  way ;  except  a  very  few,  to  whom  peradventure 
blood  and  happy  parentage  may  perchanee  purchase  a 
long  standing  upon  the  stage.  The  which  felicity,  be- 
cause it  conaeth  by  others'  procuring,  not  by  their  own 
deserving,  and  stands  by  other  men's  feet,  and  not  by 
their  own,  what  outward  brag  soever  is  borne  by  them«. 
is  indeed  of  itself  and  in  wise  men's  eyes,  of  no  great 
estimation."  d  3 
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The  author  here  ^ves  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are 
certain  sciences  by  the  over-much  study  and  use  of 
which  *'some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be 
many  times  marred."  The  sciences  against  which  he 
thus  warns  moderate  wits  are  music  (in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  a  proficient),  arithmetic,  and 
geometry.  **  These  sciences,"  he  says,  ••  as  they  sharpen 
men's  wits  overmuch,  so  they  change  men's  manners 
over  sore,  if  they  be  not  moderately  mingled,  and  wisely 
applied  to  some  good  use  of  life.  Mark  all  mathe- 
matical heads,  which  be  only  and  wholly  bent  to  those 
sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unfit  to 
live  with  others,  and  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the  world." 
In  support  of  this  notion  he  quotes  Galen,  Plato,  and 
Cicero,  as  all  condemning  much  music,  on  the  ground 
that  it  **marreth  men's  manners;"  and  he  refers  to 
what  he  had  himself  written  more  at  large  on  the  matter, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  Book  of  Shooting.  The  pas* 
sage  in  the  Toxophilus  is  curious  as  giving  the  grounds 
on  which  Ascham  appears  to  have  taken  up  these 
opinions.  He  there  observes  that  *'  lutes,  harps,  bar- 
bitons,  sambukes,  with  other  instruments,  every  one 
which  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingering,  be  con- 
demned of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be  brought  in  and  used 
among  them  which  study  for  learning  and  virtue." 
Music,  he  thinks,  doth  to  a  man's  mind,  *'  as  honey  doth 
to  a  man's  stomach,  which  at  the  first  receiveth  it  well, 
but  afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong 
nourishing  meat,  or  else  any  wholesome,  sharp,  and 
quick  drink.  And  even  so  in  a  manner  these  instru- 
ments make  a  man's  wit  so  soil  and  smooth,  so  tender 
and  quaisy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and 
tough  study.     Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  dulled, 
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and  made  blunt  with  such  sweet  softness,  even  as  good 
edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon  soft  chalk 
stones." 

In  the  present  work  he  contends,  generally,  that 
"overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nature,  or 
sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring  forth 
either  grreatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life 
in  the  end."  The  sense  in  which  he  makes  this  pro- 
position, as  well  as  the  reasons  by  which  he  defends  it, 
win  be  understood  from  the  passage  that  follows  :— 

*'  Contrarywise,  a  wit  in  youth  that  is  not  over  dull, 
heavy,  knotty,  and  lumpish  ;  but  hard,  tough,  and 
though  somewhat  stafiish,  (as  Tully  wisheth  oihim 
quielum  non  languidum^  and  negotium  cum  labore^  jion 
eum  periculo^)*  such  a  wit,  I  say,  if  it  be  at  the  first 
well  handled  by  the  mother,  and  rightly  smoothed  and 
wrought  as  it  should,  not  overthwartly  and  against  the 
wood  by  the  schoolmaster,  both  for  learning  and  whole 
course  of  living,  proveth  always  the  best.  In  wood  and 
stone,  not  the  softest,  but  hardest,  be  always  aptest  for 
portraiture,  both  fairest  for  pleasure,  and  most  durable 
for  profit.  Hard  wits  be  hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to 
keep ;  painful  without  weariness,  heedful  without  waver- 
ing, constant  without  newiangleness ;  bearing  heavy 
things,  though  notjightly,  yet  willingly;  entering  hard 
things,  though  not  easily,  yet  deeply ;  and  so  come  to  ~ 
that  perfectness  of  learning  in  the  end,  that  quick  wits 
seem  in  hope,  but  do  not  in  deed,  or  else  very  seldom^ 
ever  attain  unto. 

**  Also  for  manners  and  life,  hard  wits  commonly  are 
hardly  carried,  either  to  desire  every  new  thing,  or  else 

*  I.  e.  leisure  which  is  quiet,  but  not  languid ;  and  businesi 
atunded  with  exertioo,  hot  not  with  danger. 
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10  marvel  at  every  strange  thing.  And  therefbre  they 
be  careful  and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not  curioua 
and  busy  in  other  men's  affairs ;  and  so  they  become 
wise  themselves,  and  also  are  counted  honest  by  others. 
They  be  grave,  steadfast,  silent  of  tongue,  secret  of  heart; 
i|ot  hasty  in  making,  but  constant  in  keeping  any  pro- 
mise;  not  rash  in  uttering,  but  wary  in  considering 
every  matter ;  and  thereby  not  quick  in  speaking,  but 
deep  of  judgment,  whether  they  write  or  give  counsel 
in  all  weighty  affairs.  And  these  be  the  men  that  be* 
come  in  the  end  both  most  happy  for  themselves,  and 
also  always  best  esteemed  abroad  in  the  world. 

*'  I  have  been  longer  in  describing  the  nature,  the 
good  or  ill  success  of  the  quick  and  hard  wits,  than 
perchance  some  will  think  this  place  and  matter  doth 
require.  But  my  purpose  was  hereby  plainly  to  utter 
what  injury  is  offered  to  all  learning,  and  to  the  com* 
monwealth  also,  first  by  the  fond  father  in  choosing, 
but  chiefly  by  the  lewd*  schoolmaster  in  beating  and 
driving  away  the  best  natures  from  learning.  A  child 
that  is  still,  silent,  constant,  and  somewhat  hard  of  wit, 
is  either  never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar, 
or  else  when  he  cometh  to  the  school,  he  is  smally  re- 
garded, little  looked  unto ;  he  lacketh  teaching,  he 
lacketh  encouraging,  he  lacketh  all  things;  only  he 
never  lacketh  beating,  nor  any  word  that  may  move 
him  to  hate  learning,  nor  any  deed  that  may  drive  him 
from  learning  to  any  other  kind  of  living. 

*' And  when  this  sad-natured,  and  hard- witted  child 
18  beat  from  his  book,  and  becometh  af\er  either  student 
of  the  common  law,  or  pag^  in  the  court,  or  serving- 
manj  or  bound  prentice  to  a  merchant,  or  to  some  han- 

*  t.  #•  the  intemperate. 
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dicraft,  be  proveth  in  the  end  wiser,  happier,  and  many 
times  bonester  too,  than  many  of  these  quick  wits  do  by 
their  learning. 

•*  Learning  is  both  hindered  and  injured  too  by  the 
ill  choice  of  them  that  send  young  scholars  to  the  Uni- 
fersities,  of  whom  must  needs  come  all  our  divines, 
lawyers,  and  physicians. 

**  These  young  scholars  be  chosen  commonly,  as 
young  apples  be  chosen  by  children  in  a  fair  garden, 
about  St.  James  tide.  A  child  will  choose  a  sweeting, 
because  it  is  presently  fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a 
mnnet,  because  it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  sour;  when 
the  one,  if  it  be  eaten,  doth  breed  both  worms  and  ill 
humours;  the  other,  if  it  stand  his  time,  be  ordered  and 
kept  as  it  should,  is  wholesome  of  itself,  and  Iielpeth  to 
the  good  digestion  of  other  meats.  Sweetings  will  re- 
ceive worms,  rot,  and  die  on  the  tree,  and  never  or 
seldom  come  to  tlie  gathering  for  good  and  lasting 
store. 

••For  very  grief  of  heart  I  will  not  i4>ply  the  simi-* 
litude;  but  hereby  is  plainly  seen,  how  learning  is 
robbed  of  the  best  wits,  first,  by  the  great  beating,  and 
aAer  by  the  ill  choosing  of  scholars  to  go  to  the  Univer* 
nties:  whereof  cometh  partly  that  lewd  and  spiteful 
proverbf  sounding  to  the  great  hurt  of  learning,  and 
shame  of  learned  men,  that  *  the  greatest  clerks  be  not 
the  wisest  men.' 

'*  And  though  I,  in  all  this  discourse,  seem  plahily  to 
prefer  hard  and  rough  wits,  before  quick  and  light  wits, 
both  for  learning  and  manners ;  yet  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  some  quickness  of  wit  is  a  singtilar  gifl  of  God, 
and  so  most  rare  among  men :  and,  namely,  such  a  wit 
as  is  qukk  without  Ughtness,  sharp  without  brittleness» 
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desirous  of  good  things  without  newfaogleness,  diligenl 
in  painful  things  without  wearisooieness,  and  oonstani 
in  good  will  to  do  all  things  well ;  as  I  know  was  in 
Sir  John  Cheke,  and  is  in  some  that  yet  lire,  in  whom 
all  these  fair  qualities  of  wit  are  fully  met  together. 

'*  But  it  is  notable  and  true,  that  Socrates  saith  in 
Plato  to  his  friend  Phsedo,  *  That  thai  number  of  men  m 
fewest,  which  far  exceed,  either  in  good  or  ill,  in  wisdom 
or  folly;  but  the  mean  betwixt  both  be  the  greatest 
number.'  Which  he  proveth  true  in  divers  other  things  ; 
as  in  greyhounds,  amongst  which  few  are  found  ex- 
ceeding great,  or  exceeding  little,  exceeding  swift*  or 
exceeding  slow.  And,  therefore,  speaking  of  quick  and 
hard  wits,  I  meant  the  common  number  of  quick  and 
hard  wits ;  amongst  the  which,  for  the  most  part,  the 
hard  wit  proveth  many  times  the  better  learned,  wiser, 
and  honester  man.  And  therefore  do  I  the  more 
lament  that  such  wits  commonly  be  either  kept  from 
learning  by  fond  futhers,  or  beat  from  learning  by  lewd 
schoolmasters." 

The  author  proceeds  to  say  that  he  might  here  de- 
clare *'  the  most  special  notes  of  a  good  wit  for  learning 
in  a  child,  afler  the  manner  and  custom  of  a  good  horse- 
man, who  is  skilful  to  know,  and  able  to  tell  others,  how 
by  certain  sure  signs  a  man  may  choose  a  colt  that  is  like 
to  prove  another  day  excellent  for  the  saddle.''  *^  And 
it  is  a  pity,"  he  adds,  with  keen  and  indignant  sarcasm, 
**  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for 
their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They 
say  nay  in  a  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed  ;  for  to  the 
one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred 
crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other  two 
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hnndred  shillings.  Chd  that  sitteth  in  heaven  laugheth 
their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberah'ty  as  it 
tboald.  For  be  snflRereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well- 
order«d  horses,  hot  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their 
horses,  than  comfort  in  their  children." 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  his  own  opinion  as  io 
the  true  marks  of  promise  in  a  child,  he  prefers  report- 
h^  **  the  judgment  of  him  that  was  counted  the  best 
tetcher  and  wisest  man  that  learning  maketh  mention 
of,"  namely,  Socrates,  as  his  words  are  recorded  by 
Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Republic.  From  what 
Socrates  says,  be  extracts  "  seven  true  notes  of  a  good 
wit,"  which  he  explains  in  succession. 

First,  the  child  must  be  *£v^v4c>  that  Is,  ''apt  hf 
goodness  of  wit,  and  appliable  by  readiness  of  will,  to 
leamiog,  having  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  and  parts 
of  the  body,  that  must  another  day  serve  learning." 
Among  such  qualifications,  Ascham  lays  gpreat  stress 
upon  a  comely  countenance  and  a  goodly  stature  ;  and 
he  laments  that  fathers,  when  out  of  several  sons  they 
have  one  that  is  lame  or  deformed,  are  too  apt  to  put 
that  one  to  learning,  **as  good  enough  to  become  a 
seholar."  He  hints  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to 
ifiterffire  to  prevent  this  abuse. 

Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  be  Mv^/iwv,  which  he  in- 
terprels  "good  of  memory."  This  he  says  is  "so  princi- 
pal a  note,  as  without  it  all  other  gifts  of  nature  do 
small  service  to  learning."  "  And  though,"  he  adds,  "  it 
be  the  mere  gift  of  nature,  yet  fs  memory  well  preserved 
by  use^  and  much  increased  by  order,  as  our  scholar 
orast  learn  another  day  in  the  University.  But  in  a 
cbOd  a  good  memory  is  well  known  by  three  properties ; 
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that  is,  if  it  be  quick  in  receiving,  sure  in  keeping,  and 
ready  in  delivering  forth  again/' 

The  third  note  is  that  he  be  «iXo;ia0^c>  that  is,  **  given 
to  love  learning,  for  though  a  child  have  all  the  g^ds  of 
nature  at  wish,  and  perfection  of  memory  at  will,  yet  if 
he  have  not  a  special  love  to  learning  he  shall  never 
attain  to  much  learning.''  "  Isocrates/'  he  adds,  **  did 
cause  to  be  written  at  the  entry  of  his  school  in  golden 
letters  this  golden  sentence,  'Edv  yc  «tXo/MiOi}c>  <^9 
woXvftaOric :  which  excellently  said  in  Greek,  is  thus  rudely 
in  English  :  '*  If  thou  love  learning,  thou  shalt  attain  to 
much  learning." 

Fourthly,  the  child  should  be  ^cX^irovoc,  that  is,  should 
have  **  a  lust  to  labour,  and  a  will  to  take  pains ;  for  if 
a  child  have  all  the  benefits  of  nature,  with  perfection  of 
memory,  love,  like,  and  praise  learning  never  so  much  ; 
yet  if  he  be  not  of  himself  painful,  he  shall  never  attain 
unto  it.  And  yet  where  love  is  present,  labour  is  seldom 
absent,  and  namely  in  study  of  learning,  and  matter  of 
the  mind." 

Fifthly,  he  must  be  ^cX^coo^,  that  is,  *'  glad  to  hear 
and  learn  of  another;  for  otherwise  he  shall  stick  with 
great  trouble,  where  he  might  go  easily  forward ;  and 
also  catch  hardly  a  very  little  by  his  own  toil,  when  he 
might  gather  quickly  a  good  deal  by  another  man^s 
teaching.*' 

The  sixth  mark  is  that  he  be  Zijriiru:^,  that  is,  '*  natu- 
rally bold  to  ask  any  question,  desirous  to  search  out 
any  doubt ;  not  ashamed  to  learn  of  the  meanest,  nor 
afraid  to  go  to  the  greatest,  until  he  be  perfectly  taught 
and  fully  satisfied.'* 

Lastly  the  author  (emptying,  however,  a  word 
which  is  not  in  Plato)  enumerates  as  one  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  demanded  in  the  child  by  Socrates,  that  he  be 
♦iXIracyoc*  that  is,  ooe  "  that  loveth  to  be  praised  for 
well  doing  at  his  father  or  master's  hand.'* 

"And  thus,*'  he  concludes,  "  by  Socrates*  judgment, 
a  good  father  and  a  wise  schoolmaster  should  choose  a 
child  to  make  a  scholar  of,  that  hath  by  nature  the  fore- 
said perfect  qualities  and  comely  furniture  both  of  mind 
and  body ;  hath  memory  quick  to  receive,  sure  to  keep, 
and  ready  to  deliver;  hath  love  to  learning;  hath 
lost  to  labour;  hath  desire  to  learn  of  others;  hath 
boldness  to  ask  any  question ;  hath  mind  wholly  bent 
to  win  praise  by  well  doing.  The  two  first  of  these 
qualities  he  considers  to  be  special  benefits  of.  nature, 
yet  to  be  preserved  and  much  increased  by  disdpline. 
The  five  last  are  to  be  wholly  won  and  maintained  by 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Which  &yre  points,"  he  proceeds,  "  whether  a  school- 
master shall  work  sooner  in  a  child  by  fearful  beating, 
or  courteous  handling,  you  that  be  wise,  judge. 

Tet  some  men,  wise  indeed,  but,  in  this  matter,  more 
by  severity  of  nature  than  any  wisdom  Bt  all,  do  laugh 
at  us  when  we  thus  wish  and  reason^  that  young  chil- 
dren should  rather  be  allured  to  learning  by  gentleness 
and  love,  than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  and 
fear.  They  say,  "  our  reasons  serve  only  to  breed  forth 
talk,  and  pass  away  the  time ;  but  we  never  saw  good 
schoolmasters  do  so,  nor  never  read  of  wise  men  that 
thought  so." 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Ascham  quotes  from 
Plato  the  precept  of  Socrates,  that  no  learning  ought 
to  be  learnt  with  bondage.  "And  why?"  he  adds  of 
himself,  '*  For  whatsoever  the  mind  doth  learn  unwillingly 
with  fear,  the  same  it  doth  gladly  forget  without  care.*' 

VOL.  r.  E 
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He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  expressly  of  the  teachings 
of  children  that  Socrates  in  the  passage  quoted  speaks. 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows: — ^''Fond  schoolmasters 
neither  can  understand,  nor  will  follow  this  good  coun- 
sel of  Socrates  ;  but  wise  riders  in  their  office  can,  and 
will,  do  both ;  which  is  the  only  cause  that  commonly 
the  young  gentlemen  of  England  go  so  unwillingly  to 
school,  and  run  so  fast  to  the  stable.  For  in  very  deed, 
fond  schoolmasters  by  fear  do  beat  into  them  the  hatred 
for  learning ;  and  wise  riders,  by  gentle  allurements,  do 
breed  up  in  them  the  love  of  riding.  They  find  fear 
and  bondage  in  sehools,  they  feel  liberty  and  freedom  in 
stables;  which  causes  them  utterly  to  abhor  the  one,  and 
most  gladly  to  haunt  the  other.  And  I  do  not  write  this, 
that  in  exhorting  to  the  one,  I  would  dissuade  young 
gentlemen  horn  the  other :  yea  I  am  swry  with  all  my 
heart  that  they  be  given  no  more  to  riding  than* 
they  be.  For  of  all  outward  qualities,  to  ride  foir 
is  most  comely  for  himself,  most  necessary  for  his 
country ;  and  the  greater  he  is  In  blood,  the  greater 
is  his  praise,  the  more  he  doth  exceed  all  other  therein. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  excellent  praises  amongst  the 
noble  gentlemen,  the  old  Persians:  'Always  to  say 
truth,  to  ride  fair,  and  shoot  well  ;*  and  so  it  was  en- 
graven upon  Darius'  tomb,  as  Strabo  witnesseth : — 

Pmrios  the  king  Ueth  baried  here, 

Who  in  riding  and  shooting  bid  nerer  peer.** 

He  next  takes  up  an  objection  which  may  be  brought 
agahist  his  argument :  **  Yet  some  will  say  thatchildren 
of  nature  love  pastime,  and  mislike  learning,  because 
in  their  kind  the  one  Is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  other 
hard  and  wearisome.  Which  is  an  opinion  not  so  true 
as  some  men  ween.     For  the  matter  lieth  not  so  much 
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in  tbt  ditposition  of  ibem  that  b«  young,  as  in  the  order 
aod  manntr  of  bringing  up  by  them  that  be  old ;  nor 
yet  in  the  differenee  of  learning  and  pastime.  For 
beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him 
though  he  learn  not  well|  ye  shall  have  him  unwilling 
to  go  to  danee»  and  glad  to  go  to  his  book  \  knock  him 
always  when  he  draweth  his  shafl  ill,  and  favour  him 
again  though  he  fiiult  at  his  book,  ye  shall  have  him 
Y«ry  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and  very  willing  to  go  to 
aehooL  Yea,  I  say  more,  and  not  of  myself,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  those,  from  whom  fiiw  wise  men  will  gladlf 
dissent, — that  if  erer  the  nature  of  man  be  given  at  any 
time,  more  than  other,  to  receive  goodness,  it  is  in 
innoeency  of  young  years,  before  that  experience  of  evil 
have  taken  root  in  him.  For  the  pure  clean  wit  of  a 
sweet  young  babe  is  like  the  newest  wax,  most  able  to 
receive  the  best  and  fairest  printing ;  and  like  a  new 
bright  silver  dish  never  occupied,  to  receive  and  keep 
dean  any  good  thing  that  is  put  into  it" 

Some  further  illustration  follows  of  the  facility  with 
which  impressk>n8,  whether  good  or  evil,  may  be  made 
upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and  then  comes  a  passage 
loo  interesting  not  to  be  given  in  full : — 

**  And  one  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work 
more  in  a  child  for  vutue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly 
report,  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and 
followed  with  more  profit. 

**  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate 
in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady 
Jane  Orey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholden. 
Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  houses 
hold,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the 
park.     I  found  her  in  her  chamber  reading  *  Phiedo 

■  2 
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Plaionis,'  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as 
some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace. 
After  salutation  and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I 
asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  ? 
Smiling,  she  answered  me :  '  I  wist,  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in 
Plato.  Alas!  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true 
pleasure  meant*  *And  how  came  you,  Madam,' 
quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure?  And 
what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many 
women,  but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto?* 
'  I  will  tell  you,'  quoth  she,  ^  and  tell^ou  a  truth  which 
perchance  ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is  that  he  sent  me  so 
sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster. 
For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother, 
whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing, 
or  doing  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such 
weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God 
made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so 
cruelly  threatened,  yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for 
the  honour  I  bear  them)  so  without  measure  misordered, 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must 
go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  plea- 
santly, with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I 
think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble, 
fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to 
me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all 
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other  piMsureft  in  Tery  deed  be  but  trifles  and  troublei 
uolo  tne.* 

*'  1  remember  this  tslk  gikdlj,  both  because  It  is  s« 
l^orthy  of  memory,  and  because  illso  it  was  the  last  talk 
that  SYte  I  bad,  and  the  last  time  Ibat  etSf  I  saw  that 
BoMe  and  worthy  lady." 

Fbr  a  perfect  discusskm  of  this  part  of  his  sabjeet^ 
Aaeham  rtfers  the  reader  to  the  treatise  *  Da  luMitutioiia 
Piriacipis,'  (Oa  tha  Edoeatkm  of  a  Prlfisei)  addriassd  bjr 
hia  IHiCid  Joba  Sionnius  to  the  Daka  of  Clerea^ 
Ahhoagb,  howarer^  ba  is  ibr  tha  use  of  gentlaoess 
rather  than  severity  in  the  instmctkin  of  youth  at  school, 
ha  doaa  not  dispute  the  tiecessity  of  sharp  ofaastiseaieflt 
by  purcnta  for  eorraeting  Tidods  habits  in  their  tiiildren* 
^  This  discipline/'  he  saysi  ^'  was  wall  known  snd  dili* 
gently  used  among  the  Grecians  and  old  Romans) 
as  doth  appear  ia  Aristophanes,  Isbcrates,  and  Fiato^ 
and  alaa  in  the  comedies  of  Plauttw }  where  we  see  thai 
children  were  under  the  rule  of  three  persons*  a  SdMlol* 
master,  governori  and  father.  Tha  Mioolmastar 
taught  him  learning  with  all  gentlenesa;  the  g^Araor 
corrected  bis  manners  with  much  sharpness ;  tha  fatber 
held  the  intern  bf  his  whole  obedienee#  And  S9  ha  thai 
ttstd  to  teach  did  not  oommonly  dse  to  baat<  bat  re« 
mitted  that  orer  ta  another  man's  ehwge;  Bat  what 
shall  wa  say,  when  now  in  our  days  the  schooloiaster 
is  used  both  for  preceptor  in  lesmigg,  aiid  podag^gus 
ia  manners  ?  Surely,  I  would  be  should  not  coiifouiid 
their  offices,  but  discreetly  use  the  duty  of  both,  so  that 
nsithar  ill  toochea  should  be  left  nnpunisbod^  nor  gain 
tlrnras  in  teaching  anywise  omitted.  And  ha  shall  a^all 
do  both,  if  wisely  ha  do  appoint  diversiiy  of  time,  and 
separate  place«  for  ttther  purpose ;  using  alwsgrs  such 
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discreet  moderation,  as  *the  school-house  should  be 
counted  a  sanctuary  against  fear ;  and  yery  well  learn- 
ing a  common  pardon  for  ill  doing,  if  the  fault  of  itself 
be  not  over  heinous.'  ** 

The  author  considers  the  second  great  fault  of  Eng* 
lish  education  in  his  time  to  be  the  licence  that  was 
allowed  to  young  men  after  leaving  school.  He  con- 
trasts with  the  prevailing  manners,  the  more  strict  dis- 
cipline of  wise  antiquity,  when,  for  instance,  **  no  son, 
were  he  never  so  old  in  years,  never  so  great  in  birth, 
though  he  were  a  king's  son,  might  marry  but  by  his 
father's  and  mother^s  consent.*'  Having  quoted  to  this 
effect  the  examples  of  Cyrus  and  Sampson,  he  exclaims : 
"  Doth  this  modesty,  doth  this  obedience  that  was  in 
gpreat  King  Cyrus,  and  strong  Sampson,  remain  in  our 
young  men  at  this  day  ?  No  surely,  for  we  live  not 
longer  after  them  by  time,  than  we  live  far  different 
from  them  by  good  order.  Our  time  is  so  far  firom 
that  old  discipline  and  obedience,  as  now  not  only 
young  gentlemen,  but  even  very  girls,  dare  with- 
out all  fear,  though  not  without  open  shame,  where  they 
list,  and  how  they  list,  marry  themselves  in  spite  of 
father,  mother,  God,  good  order,  and  all."  This 
evil,  he  says,  is  peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
great,  as  they  deserve  it  should  be.  From  seven  to 
seventeen,  young  gentlemen  are  carefully  enough 
brought  up;  but  from  seventeen  to  seven-and-twenty, 
(which  Xenophon  calls  the  most  dangerous  time  of  all 
man's  life,  and  most  slippery  to  stay  well  in,)  '*  they 
have  commonly  the  rein  of  all  licence  in  their  own  hand, 
and  specially  such  as  do  live  in  the  court."  **  And  that," 
he  adds,  *'  which  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at,  commonly 
the  wisest,  and  also  best  men,  be  found  the  fondest 
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fiahers  in  this  behalf.  Aod  if  some  good  father  will 
Buk  Bome  remedy  herein,  yet  the  mother  (if  the  house 
hold  of  our  lady)  had  rather,  yea,  and  will  have  her 
son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  him  to  live  trimly, 
when  he  is  young,  than  by  learning  and  travel  to  be 
able  to  serve  his  prince  and  his  country,  both  wisely  in 
peace,  and  stoutly  in  war,  when  he  is  old. 

*'  l%e  fiiult  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and 
therefore  ye  deserve  the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the 
meaner  men's  children  conae  to  be  the  wisest  counsellors, 
and  gpreatest  doers  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm. 
And  why  ?  for  God  will  have  it  so  of  his  providence, 
because  you  will  have  it  no  otherwise  by  your  negligence. 

"  And  God  is  a  good  God,  and  wisest  in  all  his 
doings,  that  will  place  virtue,  and  displace  vice  in  those 
kingdoms  where  he  doth  grovern.  *For  he  knoweth 
that  nobility,  without  virtue  and  wisdom,  is  blood  indeed, 
but  blood  truly  without  bones  and  sinews ;  and  so  of 
itself,  without  the  other,  very  weak  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  weighty  affairs.' 

*'  The  greatest  ship  indeed  commonly  carrieth  the 
greatest  burthen,  but  yet  always  with  the  greatest 
jeopardy,  not  only  for  the  persons  and  goods  committed 
onto  it,  but  even  for  the  ship  itself,  except  it  be  governed 
with  the  g^reater  wisdom. 

*^  But  Nobility,  governed  by  learning  and  wisdom,  is 
indeed  roost  like  a  fair  ship,  having  tkle  and  wind  at 
will,  under  the  rule  of  a  skilful  master ;  when  contrari- 
wise, a  ship  carried,  yea  with  the  highest  tide  and 
greatest  wind,  lacking  a  skilful  master,  most  commonly 
doth  either  sink  itself  upon  sands,  or  break  itself  upon 
rocks.  And  even  so,  how  many  have  been  either 
dnnrned  in  vain  pleasure,  or  overwhelmed  by  stout  wiU 
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fulness,  the  historiss  of  England  be  able  to  afford  over 
many  examples  unto  us.  Therefore,  ye  great  and 
noblemen's  children,  if  ye  will  have  rightly  that  pr^ie, 
and  enjoy  surely  that  pkoe,  which  your  fathers  have,  and 
elders  had,  and  lefl  unto  you,  ye  must  keep  it,  as  they 
gat  it ;  and  that  is,  by  the  only  way  of  tirtuci  wiadefiii 
and  worthiness." 

In  some  passages  that  follow,  the  manners  of  the 
eourt,  and  the  habits  of  thinking  and  judging  thai  pre* 
vailed  there,  are  very  severely  reprobated.  There  were 
then,  indeed,  the  author  allows,  many  fair  examples  in 
the  English  court  for  young  gentlemen  to  follow ;  "  bul 
they  be,"  he  says,  "  like  fair  marks  in  the  fieldi  out  of  a 
man's  reach,  too  far  off  to  shoot  at  welL"  Young  gen- 
tlemen who  come  to  court  are  commonly  dbliged  to  asso* 
date  with  the  worst  description  of  characters  there. 
These  are  they  who  laugh  at  quietness  of  nature  es  sia»- 
pleness  and  laek  of  wit<  and  at  bashful  and  bluing 
modesty  as  babyishness  and  ilUbreeding.  What  is  learned 
from  their  company  is,  first,  to  blush  at  nothing  $  *'  then 
followeth  to  dare  do  any  mischief  {  to  contemn  stoutly 
any  goodness ;  to  be  busy  in  every  matter ;  to  be  skilftil 
in  every  thing ;  to  acknowledge  no  ignorance  at  all.*' 
«•  Moreover,''  he  continues,  '*  where  the  swing  goeth| 
there  to  follow,  fawn,  flatter,  laugh,  and  lie  lustily  ai 
other  men's  liking ;  to  faccf  stand  foremost^  shove  back; 
and  to  the  meaner  man,  or  unknown  in  the  court,  to 
seem  somewhat  solemn,  ooy«  big,  and  dangerous  of  loo)^ 
talk,  and  answer ;  to  think  well  of  himself^  to  be  lusty 
in  contemning  of  others,  to  have  some  trim  grace  in  a 
privy  mock :  and^  in  greater  presence^  to  bear  a  bfav4 
look  y  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked  enemy  in 
the  face  in  war }  yet  ^some  warlike  sign  must  be  usedv 
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either  »  slovenly  buskin,  or  an  over-staring  frounced 
head,  as  though  out  of  every  hair's  top  should  suddenly 
start  out  a  good  big  oath  when  need  requireth.  Tet, 
praised  be  God !  England  hath  at  this  time  many  worthy 
captains  and  good  soldiers,  which  be  indeed  so  honest 
of  behaviour,  so  comely  of  conditions,  so  mild  of  man- 
ners, as  they  may  be  examples  of  good  order  to  a  good 
sort  of  others,  which  never  came  in  war." 

We  must  add  still  another  of  our  author's  lively  and 
graphic  sketches  of  the  court  blackguardism  of  his  time : 
"  And  if  some  Smithfield  ruffian  rake  up  some  strangre 
going,  some  new  mowing  with  the  mouth,  some  wrench- 
ing with  the  shoulder,  some  brave  proverb,  some  fresh 
new  oath,  that  Js  not  stale  but  will  run  round  in  the 
mouth ;  some  new-disguised  garment,  or  desperate  hat, 
fond  in  fashion  or  garish  in  colour,  whatsoever  it  cost, 
how  small  soever  his  living  be,  by  what  shift  soever  it 
be  gotten,  gotten  must  it  be,  and  used  with  the  first,  or 
else  the  g^race  of  it  is  stale  and  gone.  Some  part  of  this 
graceless  grace  was  described  by  me  in  a  little  rude 
Terse  long  ago : 

"  To  Uogh,  to  lie,  to  flatter,  to  face. 
Foot  ways  in  court  to  win  men*8  grace. 
If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these, 
Away,  good  Peekgooae,  hence,  John  Cheese. 
Blark  well  my  word,  and  mark  their  deed, 
And  think  this  verse  part  of  my  creed." 

But  Aschara  complains  that  these  disorders  were  not 
confined  to  the  court ;  *^  for  commonly,"  he  says,  **  in  the 
country  also  every  where,  innocency  is  gone,  bashfulness 
b  Tanished ;  much  presumption  in  youth,  small  autho- 
rity in  age ;  reverence  is  neglected,  duties  be  confounded ; 
and,  to  be  short,  disobedience  doth  overflow  the  banks 
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of  good  order  almost  id  every  place,  almost  in  every 
degree  of  maD." 

Something,  he  considers,  may  be  done  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  good  laws;  but  the  object  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  be  effected  by  *'  observing  private  discipline, 
every  man  carefully  in  his  own  house ;  and  namely,  if 
special  regard  be  had  to  youth,  and  that  not  so  much  in 
teaching  them  what  is  good,  as  in  keeping  them  from 
that  that  is  ill."  "  In  youth**'  he  says, "  some  ignorance 
is  as  necessary  as  much  knowledge  ;'*  '*  but  this  igno^ 
ranee  in  youths"  he  adds,  *'  which  I  speak  on,  or  rather 
this  simplicity,  or  most  truly  this  iunocency,  is  that 
which  the  noble  Persians,  as  wise  Xenophon  doth  tes- 
tify, were  so  careful  to  breed  up  their  youth  in.  But 
Christian  fathers  commonly  do  not  so.  And  I  will  tell 
you  a  tale  as  much  to  be  misliked  as  the  Persian's 
example  is  to  be  followed. 

'*  This  last  summer  I  was  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
where  a  young  child,  somewhat  past  four  years  old, 
could  in  nowise  frame  his  tongue  to  say  a  little  short 
grace,  and  yet  he  could  roundly  rap  out  so  many  ugly 
oaths,  and  those  of  the  newest  fashion,  as  some  good 
man  of  fourscore  year  old  hath  never  heard  named  be- 
fore ;  and  that  whioh  was  most  detestable  of  all,  his 
father  and  mother  would  laugh  at  it.  I  much  doubt 
what  comfbrt  another  day  this  child  shall  bring  unto 
them.  This  child,  using  much  the  cotnpany  of  serving- 
men,  and  giving  good  ear  to  their  talk,  did  easily  learn 
which  he  shall  hardly  forget  all  the  days  of  his  life  here- 
after. So  likewise  in  the  court,  if  a  young  gentleman 
will  venture  himself  into  the  company  of  ruffians,  it  is 
over  great  a  jeopardy  lest  their  fashions,  manners, 
thoughts,  talk,  and  deeds,  will  very  soon  be  over  like. 
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'  The  oonfoundinf  of  eompanics  breedeth  eonfusfoii  of 
good  manneiB  both  in  the  ooart  and  every  whero  elie.' " 

HaviBi^^  then  fbrtified  these  opinions  by  quoting  the 
secoani  given  by  Isocreles  of  the  care  that  was  taken 
IB  the  noble  eity  of  Athens,  to  bring  up  their  youth  In 
honest  company  apd  virtuous  discipline,  he  proceeds  in 
the  following  animated  strain : 

**  And  to  know  what  worthy  fruit  did  spring  of  such 
worthy  seed,  I  will  tell  you  the  most  marvel  of  all,  and 
yet  such  a  truth  as  no  man  shall  deny  it,  exoepl  sueh  as 
be  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  the  best  stories. 

**  Athens,  by  this  disci  pUne  and  gced  ovdering  of 
youth,  did  breed  up,  within  the  circuit  of  that  one  eity, 
within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  years,  within  the 
memoffy  of  one  man^s  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in 
war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  and  learning,  as  be  scarce 
matcbable,  no  not  in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass 
of  thoso  seven  hundred  years  when  it  flourished  most. 

^  And  because  I  will  not  only  say  it,  but  also  prove 
It,  the  Bmmes  of  them  be  these— Miltiades,  Themistoolss, 
Xantippus,  Pericles,  Cimon,  Alcibiades,  Thrasybukn, 
Oonon,  Iphicralee,  Xenophon,  THmotheos,  Thcopompusi 
Demetrhis,  and  divers  others  more ;  of  which  every  one 
may  justly  be  spoken  that  worthy  praise  which  was  gives 
to  Scipio  Afncanus,  who  Oioero  doubteth  *  whether  he 
were  mora  noble  captain  in  ^Mur,  or  more  eloquent  and 
wise  coonsdlor  in  peace/  And  if  ye  believe  not  me, 
lead  diligently  JEmilhis  Probus*  in  Latlu,  and  Plutavdi 
in  Greek,  iHiich  two  had  no  cause  either  lo  flatter  or  lie 
opon  any  of  those  which  I  have  reched. 

^  And  beside  nobility  in  war,  for  excellent  and  match* 

*  He  means  the  lives  now  commonly  held  to  be  written  by 
CoraeUns  Nepoe. 
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less  masters  in  all  manner  of  learning,  in  that  one  city, 
in  memory  of  one  age,  were  more  learned  men,  and  that 
in  a  manner  altogether,  than  all  time  doth  remember, 
than  all  place  doth  afford,  than  all  other  tongues  do 
contain.  And  I  do  not  mean  of  those  authors  which  by 
injury  of  time,  by  negligence  of  men,  by  cruelty  of  fire 
and  sword,  be  lost,  but  even  of  those  which  by  Grod's 
grace  are  led  yet  unto  us,  of  whichi  I  thank  God,  even 
my  poor  study  lacketh  not  one.  As  in  philosophy,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  and  Theophrast ;  in  elo- 
quence and  civil  law,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Lycur- 
gus,  Dinarchus,  Demades,  Isocrates,  Iseus,  Lysias, 
Antisthenes,  Andocides  5  in  history,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  which  we  lack,  to  our  gpneat  loss, 
Theopompus  and  Ephorus ;  in  poetry,  ^schylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  somewhat  of 
Menander,  Demosthenes'  sister's  son. 

^'  Now  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itself,  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch  [German  is  meant],  and  English,  bring  forth 
their  learning  and  recite  their  authors,  Cicero  only 
excepted,  and  one  or  two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all 
patched  clouts  and  rags  in  comparison  of  fair  woven 
broadcloths ;  and  truly,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  is  either  learned,  borrowed,  or  stolen  from  some  of 
those  worthy  wits  of  Athens. 

*'  The  remembrance  of  such  a  commonwealth,  using 
such  discipline  and  order  for  youth,  and  thereby  bring- 
ing forth  to  their  praise,  and  leaving  to  us  for  our 
example,  such  captains  for  war,  such  counsellors  for 
peace,  and  matchless  masters  for  all  kind  of  learning,  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  recite,  and  not  irksome,  I  trust,  for 
others  to  hear,  except  it  be  such  as  make  neither  account 
of  virtue  nor  learning. 
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**  And  whether  there  be  any  such  or  no,  I  cannot 
well  tdl ;  yet  I  hear  say,  some  young  gentlenen  of  ours 
count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  learned,  and  per* 
chance  they  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  hooeat 
abo,  for  I  hear  say  they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other.  A  marvellous  case,  that  gentlemen 
should  be  so  ashamed  of  good  learning,  and  never  a 
whit  ashamed  of  ill  manners !  Such  do  say  for  them, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  France  do  so;  which  is  a  lie,  as 
God  will  have  it.  Langsus  and  Bellsos,  that  be  dead, 
and  the  noble  Vidam  of  Chartres,  that  is  alive,  and 
infinite  more  in  France  which  I  hear  tell  of,  prove 
this  to  be  most  false.  And  though  some  in  France, 
which  will  needs  be  gentlemen,  whether  men  will  or  no, 
and  have  more  gentleship  in  their  hat  than  in  their  head, 
be  at  deadly  feud  with  both  learning  and  honesty ;  yet 
I  betieye,  if  that  noble  prince.  King  Francis  the  First, 
were  alive,  they  should  have  neither  place  in  his  court 
nor  pension  in  his  wars,  if  he  had  knowledge  of  them. 
This  opinion  is  not  French,  but  plain  Turkish,  from 
whence  some  French  fetch  more  iauUs  than  this,  which 
I  pray  God  keep  out  of  England,  and  send  also  those  of 
ours  better  minds,  which  bend  themselves  against  virtue 
and  learning,  to  the  contempt  of  God,  dishonour  of  their 
country,  to  the  hurt  of  many  others,  and  at  length  to 
the  greatest  harm  and  utter  destruction  of  themselves. 

**  Some  others,  having  better  nature,  but  less  wit  (for 
ill  commonly  have  overmuch  wit),  do  not  utterly  dis- 
praise learning,  but  they  say,  that,  without  learning,  com- 
mon experience,  knowledge  of  all  fashions,  and  haunting 
all  companies,  shall  work  in  youth  both  wisdom  and 
ability  to  execute  any  weighty  affair.  Surely  long  expe- 
rience doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost  only  to 

VOL.  I.  f 
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him  (if  we  mean  honest  aiaire)  that  is  diligently  before 
Instructed  with  prseepts  of  well-doing.  For  good  pre- 
espts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to  look  wisely 
b^bre  a  man  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not 

^  Learning  leaeheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
in  twenty;  and  learning  teacheth  saflriy,  when  eiperi* 
ence  maketh  mofe  miserable  than  wisew  He  kaaardelh 
iore  thai  waieth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy  maa* 
ter  Is  he  that  is  mads  cunning  by  many  shipwrecks ;  a 
miserable  merchant,  thai  is  neither  rich  nor  wise  but 
after  some  bankrouts.  It  b  cosily  wisdom  that  is  bought 
by  eiperiencsL  We  know  by  experience  itself,  that  it  is 
a  marvellous  pain  to  find  ont  a  short  way  bni  by  losg 
wandering;  and  surely  he  thai  would  prove  wise  by 
experience,  he  nsay  be  wHly  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift 
runner,  that  runneth  iMi  oul  of  the  way,  and  upon  the 
night,  he  knoweth  nel  whither.  And  iwrily  they  be  fewest 
in  number  that  be  wise  by  nnteamed  experience.  And 
k>ok  wefl  upon  Ihe  fMrmer  life  of  those  few,  whether 
your  example  be  oM  or  young,  who,  without  leammg, 
have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  IHUe  wisdooi  and 
some  happiness ;  and  when  you  do  consider  what  bus* 
dilef  they  have  coflsmftled,  what  dangers  they  have 
escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do  perish  in  Ihe  adves- 
InreX  then  think  well  with  yourself  whether  ye  would 
thai  your  own  son  should  come  to  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness by  the  way  of  such  experience  or  no. 

<*  It  is  a  notable  tale,  thai  old  Sir  Roger  Chaaloe, 
seme  lime  Chiefs Justke,  wodd  toll  of  hlmselC  When  he 
was  AncienI  in  inn  of  court,  certain  young  gentlwnen 
were  brought  before  him,  to  be  corrected  for  certain  mia* 
orders ;  and  one  of  the  histiesl  said,  *  Sir,  we  be  young 
gentlemett;  and  wise  men  before  us  have  proved  all 
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MkUmSf  and  yei  thote  hav«  done  full  w«ll.'  Hiis  Uitj 
laid,  because  it  was  well  known  thai  Sir  Roger  had  been 
a  goodfellow  in  his  youth*  But  he  answered  them  very 
wisely,  *  Indeed/  aaith  he,  '  in  youth  I  was  as  yon  are 
eow ;  and  I  had  twelve  fellows  like  unto  myself,  bni 
not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good  end»  And  thereforsi 
Ibllow  not  my  example  in  youth,  but  follow  my  counsel 
in  age»  if  ever  ye  think  to  come  to  this  place  or  to  these 
ycsrs  that  I  am  oome  unto,  lest  ye  meet  either  with 
poverty  or  Tyburn  in  the  way/  '* 

Although  thus  jealonsi  howeveri  of  the  effects  of 
teaching  by  experience,  and  earnestly  in  favour  of  the 
method  of  at  least  laying  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  the  young  mind  chiefly  by  learning  and  good  brings* 
iog  up,  Ascham  would  by  no  means  have  the  whole 
time  of  youth  to  be  spent  in  study. 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  he  says,  '*by  all  this  my  talk,  that 
jfoang  gentlemen  shoukl  always  be  poring  on  a  book| 
and  by  usin^  good  studies  should  lose  honest  pleasure* 
and  haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less^  For 
k  i§  well  known  that  I  both  like  and  love*  and  have 
always,  and  do  yet  still  use  all  exercises  and  pastimes 
that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and  ability.  And  beside  natu* 
ral  disposition,  in  judgment  also  I  was  never  either  Stok 
io  doctrine  or  Anabaptist  in  religion,  to  misUke  a  merryi 
pleasant,  and  playful  nature^  if  no  outrage  be  committed 
against  law,  measure,  and  good  order/' 

He  would  wish  that  **  young  gentlemen  should  use 
and  delight  in  all  courtly  exercises  and  gentlemanlike  paa« 
timesi"  ««  Thereford"  he  continues,  "  to  ride  comely, 
to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring,  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to 
shoot  fidr  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,  to  vault  lustily, 
to  run,  to  leap,  to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  dance  comely, 
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to  sing  and  play  on  instrumenU  cunningly,  to  hawk,  to 
hunt,  to  play  at  tennis,  and  all  pastimes  generally  which 
be  joined  with  labour  used  in  open  place,  and  on  the  day- 
light, containing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war,  or  some 
pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and 
decent,  but  also  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentleman 
to  use. 

*'  But  of  all  kinds  of  pastimes  fit  for  a  gentleman,  I 
will,  God  willing,  in  fitter  place,  more  at  large  declare 
fully,  in  my  '  Book  of  the  Cockpit/  which  I  do  write 
to  satisfy  some,  I  trust  with  some  reason,  that  be  more 
curious  in  marking  other  men's  doings  than  careful  in 
mending  their  own  faults.  And  some  also  will  needs 
busy  themselves  in  marvelling,  and  adding  thereto  un- 
friendly talk,  why  I,  a  man  of  good  years,  and  of  no 
ill  place,  I  thank  God  and  my  prince,  do  make  choice 
to  spend  such  time  in  writing  of  trifles,  as  '  The  School 
of  Shooting,'  '  The  Cockpit,'  and  this  Book  of  the  first 
principles  of  Grammar,  rather  than  to  take  some  weighty 
matter  in  hand,  either  of  religion  or  civil  discipline." 

Wise  men,  he  says,  will  well  allow  of  his  choice  in  this 
matter ;  and  as  for  such  who  have  not  wit  of  themselves, 
but  must  learn  of  others  to  judge  right  of  men's  doings, 
he  refers  them  to  Horace's  precept  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
to  beware  of  high  and  lofly  titles.  Ascham  maybe  sup- 
posed  to  insinuate,  that  though  his  books  might  seem 
from  their  titles  to  treat  only  on  frivolous  subjects,  their 
substance  would  be  found  to  be  beyond  the  promise  thus 
held  out.  "  And  thus  much,"  he  concludes,  '*  out  of 
my  way,  concerning  my  purpose  in  spending  pen,  and 
paper,  and  time  upon  trifles ;  and  namely  to  answer  some 
that  have  neither  wit  nor  learning  to  do  anything  them- 
selves, neither  will  nor  honesty  to  say  well  of  others.'* 
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Reiunung  to  the  subject  of  joining  learning  with 
comely  exercises,  he  highly  recommends  the  work  c€ 
Conto  Baldesar  Castiglione,  entitled  ''II  Cortigiano/' 
(the  Courtier,)  as  excellently  translated  into  English  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hobby, «'  which  book/'  says  he,  "  advisedly 
read  and  diligently  followed  but  one  year  at  home  ill 
England,  would  do  a  young  gentleman  more  good,  I 
wiss,  than  three  yeara'  travel  abroad  spent  in  Italy." 
"But  the  English  court," he adda,  "has never  la^d  numy 
fine  examples  for  young  gentlemen  to  follow*"  Among 
these  he  mentions  the  late  King  Edward,  "  And  in  the 
second  degree,  two  noble  prim-roses  of  nobility,  the 
young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Henry  Malavers," 
who,  he  says,  *'  were  two  such  examples  to  the  oourt  for 
learning,  as  our  time  may  rather  wish  than  look  for  again." 
At  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  also,  he  commemo- 
rates Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Redmayn  as  having,  in 
his  time,  done  more  by  their  example  than  the  good 
statutes  of  the  college  themselves  did  *'  to  breed  up 
learned  men,  of  whom  there  were  so  many,"  says  he, 
**  in  that  one  College  of  St.  John's,  at  one  time,  as  I 
bdieve  the  whole  University  of  Louvain,  in  many  years* 
was  never  able  to  afford." 

He  then  proceeds :  **  Present  examples  of  this  present 
time  I  list  not  to  touch ;  yet  there  is  one  example  for  all 
the  gentlemen  of  this  court  to  follow,  that  may  well 
satisfy  them,  or  nothing  will  serve  them,  nor  no  example 
move  them  to  goodness  and  learning. 

*'  It  is  your  shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  yon  young 
gentlemen  of  England),  that  one  maid  should  go  i>eyond 
yon  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledge  of  divers 
tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of 
this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good 
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will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself. 
Tea  I  believe,  that  beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at 
Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some  prebendary 
of  this  church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  And 
that  which  is  most  praiseworthy  of  all,  within  the  walls 
of  her  privy  chamber,  she  hath  obtained  that  excellency 
of  learning  to  understand,  speak,  and  write  both  wittily 
with  head  and  fair  with  hand,  as  scarce  one  or  two  rare 
wits  in  both  the  Universities  have  in  many  years  reached 
unto.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  that  God  hath  blessed 
me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion, 
I  count  this  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me 
to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  forward  these  excellent 
g^fls  of  learning  in  this  most  excellent  Prince ;  whose 
only  example,  if  the  rest  of  our  nobility  would  follow, 
then  might  England  be,  for  learning  and  wisdom  in  no- 
bility, a  spectacle  to  all  the  world  beside.  But  see  the 
mishap  of  men;  the  best  examples  have  never  such 
force  to  move  to  any  goodness,  as  the  bad,  vain,  light, 
and  fond  have  to  all  illness." 

We  do  not  know  to  whom  the  allusion  in  the  pas- 
sage that  follows  points,  unless  it  be  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

"And  one  example,  though  out  of  the  compass  of 
learning,  yet  not  out  of  the  order  of  good  manners,  was 
notable  in  this  court  not  fully  twenty-four  years  ago ; 
when  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  many  good  proclama- 
tions, divers  strait  commandments,  sore  punishments 
openly,  special  regard  privately,  could  not  do  so  much 
to  take  away  one  misorder,  as  the  example  of  one  big 
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one  of  this  court  did  still  to  keep  up  the  same :  the 
memory  whereof  doth  yet  remain  ia  a  common  proverb 
of  Birching  Lane. 

**  Take  heed,  therefore,  ye  great  ones  in  the  Court, 
yea  though  ye  be  the  greatest  of  all,  take  heed  what  ye 
do,  take  heed  how  ye  live,  for  as  you  great  ones  use  to 
do,  so  all  mean  men  love  to  do.  You  be  indeed  makers, 
or  manners,  of  all  men's  manners  within  the  realm." 

Ascfaam  would  have  even  the  dress  of  the  diflferent 
dasaes  of  society  to  be  regulated  by  law.  '*  If,"  he  says, 
*'  three  or  four  g^reat  ones  in  court  will  needs  outrage 
in  apparel,  in  huge  hose,  in  monstrous  hats,  in  garish 
colours;  let  the  prince  proclaim,  make  laws,  order, 
punish,  command  every  gate  in  London  daily  to  be 
watched ;  let  all  good  men  beside  do  everywhere  what 
they  can :  sorely  the  misorder  of  apparel  in  mean  men 
abroad  shall  never  be  amended,  except  the  greatest  in 
court  will  order  and  mend  themselves  first.  I  know 
some  great  and  good  ones  in  court  were  authors  that 
honest  citizens  in  London  should  watch  at  every  gate 
to  take  misordered  persons  in  apparel ;  I  know  that 
honest  Londoners  did  so ;  and  I  saw  (which  I  saw  then, 
and  report  now  with  some  grieO  that  some  courtly  men 
were  offended  with  these  g^ood  men  of  London.  And 
hat  which  grieved  me  most  of  all,  I  saw  (he  very  same 
time,  for  all  these  good  orders  commanded  from  the 
court,  and  executed  in  London,  I  saw,  I  say,  come  out 
of  London,  even  unto  the  presence  of  the  prince,  a  gpneat 
rabble  of  mean  and  light  persons  in  apparel,  for  matter 
against  law,  for  making  against  order,  for  fashion, 
namely  hose,  so  without  all  order,  as  he  thought  him- 
self most  brave  that  durst  do  most  in  breaking  order, 
and  was  most  monstrous  in  misorder.     And  for  all  the 
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great  commandmenU  that  came  out  of  the  court,  yet 
this  bold  {Disorder  was  winked  at,  and  borne  with  in  the 
court.  I  thought  it  was  not  well,  that  some  gpreat  ones 
of  the  court  durst  declare  themselves  offended  with  good 
men  of  London  for  doing  their  duty ;  and  the  good 
ones  of  the  court  would  not  show  themselves  offended 
with  ill  men  of  London  for  breaking  good  order." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  curious,  as  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners ;  and  wc  have  for  that  reason  pre- 
served them  in  our  abstract,  thougrh  having  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  Schoolmaster,  nt 
least  in  the  present  day.  The  author  goes  on  to  eon- 
tend  that  the  great  ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  resi 
of  the  nation  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  propriety  of 
dress.  For  instance,  '*  if  but  two  or  three  noblemen 
in  the  court,"  he  says,  '*  would  but  begin  to  shoot,  all 
young  gentlemen,  the  whole  court,  all  London,  the 
whole  realm,  wouki  straightway  exercise  shooting." 

Returning  from  this  digressk>n,  the  author  states  the 
sum  of  what  he  has  hitherto  delivered  to  be,  **  that  frona 
seven  year  old  to  seventeen,  love  is  the  best  allurement  to 
learning ;  from  seventeen  to  seven-andHwenty,  that  wise 
men  should  carefully  see  the  steps  of  youth  surely  staid 
by  good  order,  in  that  most  slippery  time,  and  specsally 
in  the  court ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  :•— 

'*Sir  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthy  gentleman  of 
worthy  memory,  as  I  saki  in  the  beginning,  in  the 
Queen's  privy  chamber  at  Windsor,  afler  he  had  talked 
with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  good  wit  in  a  child  kr 
learning ;  and  of  the  true  difference  betwixt  quick  and 
hard  wits ;  of  alluring  young  chiklren  by  gentleness  to 
love  learning ;  and  of  the  special  care  that  was  to  be  had 
to  keep  young  men  from  licentious  living ;  he  was  moat 
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earnest  with  me  to  have  me  say  my  mind  also  what  I 
thought  coneeming  the  fancy  that  many  young  gentle- 
men  of  England  have  to  travel  abroad,  and  namely  to 
lead  a  long  life  in  Italy,  His  request,  both  for  his 
authority  and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  com- 
mandment  unto  me  to  satisfy  bis  pleasure  with  uttering 
plainly  my  opinion  in  that  matter.  '  Sir,'  quoth  I, '  I 
take  going  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a  young  gentle- 
man, that  doth  not  go  under  the  keep  and  g^ard  of 
such  a  man  as  both  by  wisdom  can,  and  authority  dare 
role  him,  to  be  marvellous  dangerous.' 

**  And  why  I  said  so  then,  I  will  declare  at  large  now, 
which  I  said  then  privately,  and  write  now  openly  ;  not 
because  I  do  contemn  either  the  knowledge  of  strange 
and  divers  tongues,  and  namely  the  Italian  tongue, 
(which  next  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue,  I  like  and  love 
above  all  other,)  or  else  because  I  do  despise  the  learn* 
log  that  is  gotten,  or  the  experience  that  is  gathered 
in  strange  countries ;  or  for  any  private  malice  that  I 
bear  to  Italy ;  which  country,  and  in  it  namely  Rome, 
I  have  always  specially  honoured,  because  time  was 
when  Italy  and  Rome  have  been,  to  the  great  good  of  us 
that  now  live,  the  best  breeders  and  bringers  up  of  the 
worthiest  men,  not  only  for  wise  speaking,  but  also  for 
well  doing,  in  all  civil  affairs,  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
But  now  that  time  is  gone,  and  though  the  place  re- 
main, yet  the  old  and  present  manners  do  differ  as  far 
as  black  and  white,  as  virtue  and  vice." 

Ascbam  then  launches  into  a  long  invective  against 
the  manners  of  Italy,  and  what  he  calls  "  the  enchant- 
ments of  Circe,"  by  which  Englishmen  are  in  danger  of 
bdng  corrupted  in  that  country.  But  we  shall  not  fol- 
km  him  through  this  declamation,  which  in  general 
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baa  comparatively  Utile  interest  for  the  modern  reader. 
One  or  two  personal  reminiscences  only,  which  it  con* 
tains,  may  deserve  to  be  extracted.  **  In  oitr  forefathers' 
time,"  says  the  author  in  one  place,  **  when  papistry  a$ 
a  standing  pool  covered  and  overflowed  all  England, 
few  books  were  read  in  our  tongue,  saving  certain  books 
of  chivalry,  as  they  said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure." 
Among  these  he  instances  **  La  Mori  d'Arthure,"  tho 
character  of  which  work  he  draws  in  no  very  flattering 
colours.  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  *'  I  know  when  God's  Bible 
was  banished  the  court,  and  '  La  Mort  d'Arthure'  re* 
ceived  into  the  prince's  chamber."  The  prince  here 
meant  must,  we  suppose,  be  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  following  notice  of  the  author's  visit  to  Venice  after* 
wards  occurs : 

'*  I  was  once  in  Italy  myself,  but,  I  thank  God,  my 
abode  there  was  but  nine  days ;  and  yet  I  saw  in  that 
little  time,  in  one  city,  more  liberty  to  sin  than  ever  I 
heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  city  of  London  in  nine  years. 
I  saw  it  was  there  as  free  to  sin,  not  only  without  all 
punishment,  but  also  without  any  man's  marking,  as  it 
is  free  in  the  city  of  London  to  choose,  without  all 
blame,  'whether  a  man  lust  to  wear  shoe  or  pantocle* 
And  good  cause  why ;  for  being  unlike  in  truth  of  reli- 
gion, they  must  needs  be  unlike  in  honesty  of  living. 
For  blessed  be  Christ,  in  our  city  of  London,  commonly 
the  commandments  of  God  be  more  diligently  taught, 
and  the  service  of  God  more  reverently  used,  and  that 
daily  in  many  private  men's  houses,  than  they  be  in  Italy 
once  a  week  in  their  common  churches ;  where  mask* 
ing  ceremonies  to  delight  the  eye,  and  vain  sounds  to 
please  the  ear,  do  quite  thrust  out  of  the  churches  all 
service  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth.     Yea,  the  Lord 
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Mayor  of  London  being  but  m  dvil  oflScer,  is  commonly 
for  bis  time  more  diligent  in  panbbing  sin,  the  bent 
ntmy  against  God  and  good  order,  than  all  the  bloody 
inqnisitorB  in  Italy  be  in  se^en  years.  For  their  care 
and  efaarge  is  not  to  punish  sin,  not  to  amend  manners, 
not  to  purge  doctrine,  but  only  to  watch  and  oversee 
that  Christ's  true  religion  set  no  sure  fooihig  where  the 
Pope  hath  any  jurisdiction.'* 

HsTing  apologized  for  this  digressiont  Ascham  con*^ 
dudes  his  first  book  as  follows :  ^But  to  my  matter; 
as  I  began  plainly  and  simply  with  my  young  scholar, 
80  wOl  I  not  leave  him,  QoA  willing,  untU  I  have 
brought  him  a  perfect  scholar  out  of  the  sehoo)|  and 
pbced  him  in  the  University,  to  become  a  ftt  stodeot 
for  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  so  afler  to  physic,  law,  or 
divinity,  as  aptness  of  nature,  advice  of  fnesds,  and 
God's  disposition  shall  lead  him." 


Book  II. 

The  second  book  of  the  **  Schoolmaster^'  professes  in  its 
title  to  teach  "  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  tongue.''  It 
commences  as  follows : — 

••  After  that  your  scholar,  as  I  said  before,  shall  come 
in  deed,  6rst  to  a  ready  perfectness  in  translating,  then 
to  a  ripe  and   skilful  choice   in  markmg  out  his  six 

points;  as, 

1.  PVoprium, 

2.  Translatum, 
S.  Synonymum, 

4.  Contrarium, 

5.  Dtversum, 
C  Phrases; 
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then  take  this  order  with  him:  read  daily  unto  him 
some  book  of  TuUy;  as  the  Third  Book  of  Epistles, 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius;  de  Atnicitid,  de  Senectute^ 
or  that  excellent  Epistle,  containing  almost  the  whole 
First  Book,  ad  Q.  Fratretn  ;  some  comedy  of  Terence, 
or  Plautus.  But  in  Plautus,  skilful  choice  must  be 
used  by  the  master,  to  train  his  scholar  to  a  judgment 
in  cutting  out  perfectly  over  old  and  improper  words. 
Caesar's  Commentaries  are  to  be  read  with  all  curiosity, 
wherein  especially  (without  all  exception  to  be  made 
either  by  friend  or  foe)  is  seen  the  unspotted  propriety 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  even  when  it  was,  as  the  Grecians 
say,  in  (^k/ci),  that  is,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  all  perfect- 
ness ;  or  some  orations  of  T.  Livius,  such  as  be  both 
longest  and  plainest 

"  These  books  I  would  have  him  read  now  a  good 
deal  at  every  lecture ;  for  he  shall  not  now  use  daily 
translation,  but  only  construe  again,  and  parse,  where 
ye  suspect  is  any  need :  yet  let  him  not  omit  in  these 
books  his  former  exercise,  in  marking  diligently,  and 
writing  orderly  but  his  six  points ;  and  for  translating, 
use  you  yourself  every  second  or  third  day,  to  choose 
out  some  Epistle  ad  Aiiicumy  some  notable  common- 
place out  of  his  Orations,  or  some  other  part  of  TuUy, 
by  your  discretion,  which  your  scholar  may  not  know 
where  to  find ;  and  translate  it  you  yourself  into  plain 
natural  English,  and  then  give  it  him  to  translate  into 
Latin  again,  allowing  him  good  space  and  time  to  do 
it  both  with  diligent  heed  and  good  advisement 

'*  Here  his  wit  shall  be  new  set  on  work;  his  judg- 
ment for  right  choice  truly  tried  ;  his  memory  for  sure 
retaining  better  exercised,  than  by  learning  anything 
without  the  book ;  and  here,  how  much  he  hath  pro- 
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fited  shall  plainly  appear.  When  he  bringetli  it  trans- 
lated unto  you,  bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tully ;  lay 
them  together,  compare  the  one  with  the  other ;  com- 
mend his  good  choice,  and  right  placing  of  words ;  show 
his  faults  gently,  but  blame  them  not  over  sharply ;  for 
of  such  missings,  gently  admonished  of,  proceedeth  glad 
and  good  heed-taking ;  of  good  heed-taking,  springeth 
chiefly  knowledge,  which  afler  groweth  to  perfectness,  if 
this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholar,  and  gently 
handled  by  the  master.  For  here  shall  all  the  hard 
points  of  grammar  both  easily  and  surely  be  learned 
op,  which  scholars  in  common  schools,  by  making  of 
Latins,  be  groping  at  with  care  and  fear,  and  yet  in 
many  years  they  scarce  can  reach  unto  them. 

**  I  remember,  when  1  was  young,  in  the  North  there 
went  to  the  grammar-school  little  children ;  they  came 
from  thence  great  lubbers,  always  learning,  and  little 
profiting;  learning  without  book  everything,  under- 
standing within  the  book  little  or  nothing.  Their  whole 
knowledge  by  learning  without  the  book  was  lied  only 
to  their  tongue  and  lips,  and  never  ascended  up  to  the 
brain  and  head,  and,  therefore,  was  soon  spit  out  of  the 
mouth  again.  They  were  as  men  always  going,  but 
ever  out  of  the  way.  And  why  ?  For  their  whole  labour, 
or  rather  great  toil  without  order,  was  even  vain  idleness 
without  profit.  Indeed,  they  took  great  pains  about 
leamiog,  but  employed  small  labour  in  learning ;  when 
by  this  way  prescribed  in  this  book,  being  straight,  plain, 
and  easy,  the  scholar  is  always  labouring  with  pleasure, 
and  ever  going  right  on  forward  with  profit.  Always 
labouring  I  say ;  for,  ere  he  have  construed,  parsed, 
twice  translated  over  by  good  advisement,  marked  out 
his  six  points  by  skilful  judg^nent,  he  shall  have  neces- 
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sary  occasioii  to  read  over  every  lecture  a  dosen  tiroes 
at  the  least" 

All  this  because  the  pupil  shall  do  always  in  order,  he 
will,  the  author  contends,  do  it  always  wHh  pleasure ; 
and  pleasure,  he  adds,  according  to  Aristotle  and  other 
ancients,  **allureth  love;  love  hath  lust  to  labour; 
labour  always  oblaineth  his  puipose.*'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds:— 

*'When  by  this  diligent  and  speedy  reading  over 
those  fbrenamed  good  books  of  Tully,  Terence,  Cesar, 
and  Livy,  and  by  this  second  kind  of  translating  out  of 
your  English,  time  shall  breed  skill,  and  use  shall  bring 
perfection :  then  ye  may  try,  if  ye  wiU,  your  scholar 
with  the  third  kind  of  translation,  although  the  two  first 
ways,  by  mine  opinion,  be  not  only  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, but  also  surer,  both  for  the  roaster's  teaching 
and  scholar^s  learning,  than  this  third  way  is,  whidi  is 
thus: — 

**  Write  you  in  English  some  letter,  as  it  were  from 
hiro  to  his  father,  or  to  some  other  friend,  naturally, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  child ;  or  some  tale, 
or  fable,  or  plain  narration,  according  as  Aphthontus* 
beginneth  his  exercises  of  learning :  and  let  him  trans- 
late into  J^Ltin  again,  abiding  in  such  place  where  no 
other  scholar  may  prompt  him.  But  yet,  use  you  your* 
self  such  discretion  for  choice  therein,  as  the  matter  may 
be  within  the  compass,  both  for  words  and  sentences, 
of  his  former  learning  and  reading.    And  now  take 

*  Thn  book  of  Aphthonius,  now  forgoUen,  was  once  in  giaat 
vogue  in  our  schoolt  and  on  the  continent.  Among  the  list  of 
books  in  Sandwich  School  box  or  library  (Temp.  Eliz.  Reg.)  was 
a  copy  of  Apbthonius.  There  is  a  short  notice  of  Aphthonius  in 
the  Fenny  Cydopsdia. 


beed,  lest  jour  scholar  do  not  better  in  some  point  than 
you  yoorself,  eioept  ye  have  been  diligently  exercised  in 
these  kinds  of  translating  before. 

''  I  had  onoe  a  proof  hereof,  tried  by  good  experience, 
by  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  when  I  came  first  from  Cam* 
bridge  to  serre  the  Qneen's  Majesty,  then  Lady  Eliza* 
beth,  lying  at  worthy  Sir  Antony  Denny's,  in  Chestom 
John  Whitney,  a  young  gentleman,  was  my  bed-fellow, 
who  willing  by  good  nature,  and  provoked  by  mine  ad* 
vice,  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  afler  the  order 
declared  in  this  book.  We  began  afler  Christmas ;  I 
read  unto  him  Tully  de  Amicitia,  which  he  did  every 
day  twice  translate  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  out  of 
English  into  Latin  again.  About  St.  Lawrence  tide,  after, 
to  prove  how  he  profited,  I  did  choose  out  Torquatus' 
talk  de  AnuciiidL^  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  book  de 
Fimbus^  because  that  place  was  the  same  in  the  matter* 
like  in  words  and  phrases,  nigh  to  the  form  and  fashion 
of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned  before  in  de  Amicitid, 
I  did  translate  it  myself  into  plain  English,  and  gave  it 
him  to  turn  into  Latin,  which  he  did  so  choicely,  so 
orderly,  so  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points 
of  gnunmar,  that  some  in  seven  year  in  grammar 
schools,  yea,  and  some  in  the  University  too,  cannot  do 
half  so  well.  This  worthy  young  gentleman,  to  my 
greatest  grief,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  that  whole 
boose,  and  especially  to  that  most  noble  lady,  now 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  departed  within  few  days  out 
of  this  world. 

*'  And  if  in  any  cause  a  man  may  without  ofienee  of 
God  speak  somewhat  ungodly,  surely  it  was  some  grief 
unto  me  to  see  him  hie  so  hastily  to  Qod  as  he  did.  A 
court  full  of  such  young  gentlemen  were  rather  a  para- 
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dise,  than  a  court  upon  earth.  And  though  I  had  never 
poetical  head  to  make  any  verse  in  any  tongue ;  yet 
either  love,  or  sorrow,  or  both,  did  wring  out  of  me 
then  certain  careful  thoughts  of  my  good  will  towards 
him,  which  in  my  mourning  for  him  fell  more  by  chance, 
than  either  by  skill  or  use,  into  this  kind  of  misorderly 
metre." 

For  the  verses,  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  orig^inal  work ;  while  we  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion upon  which  the  author  next  enters,  respecting  the 
**  six  ways  appointed  by  the  best  learned  men,  for  the 
learning  of  tongues  and  increase  of  eloquence."  These 
he  enumerates  as  being, — 1.  Translation;  2.  Paraphrase; 
3.^Metaphrasis ;  4.  Epitome  ;  5.  Imitation ;  and  6.  De- 
clamation. "All  these,''  he  says,  "  be  used,  and  com- 
mended ;  but  in  order,  and  for  respects,  as  person, 
ability,  place,  and  time,  shall  require.  The  five  last  be 
fitter  for  the  master  than  the  scholar ;  for  men  than 
for  children ;  for  the  Universities  rather  than  for  grammar 
schools.  Yet  nevertheless,  which  is  fittest  in  mine 
opinion  for  our  school,  and  which  is  either  wholly  to  be 
refused,  or  partly  to  be  used  for  our  purpose,  I  will  by 
good  authority,  and  some  reason  I  trust,  particularly  of 
every  one,  and  largely  enough  of  them  all,  declare  or- 
derly unto  you.** 

I.  **  Translation,"  says  Ascham,  *'is  easy  in  the  be- 
ginning for  the  scholar,  and  bringeth  also  much  learning 
and  great  judgment  to  the  master.  It  is  most  common 
and  most  commendable  of  all  other  exercises  for  youth : 
most  common ;  for  all  your  constructions  in  g^mmar 
schools  be  nothing  else  but  translations.  But  because 
they  be  not  double  translations,  as  I  do  require,  they 
bring  forth  btit  simple  and  single  commodity ;  and  be- 
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cune  also  tbey  lack  the  daily  use  of  writing  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  breedeth  deep  root,  both  in  the  wit 
tot  good  understanding,  and  in  the  memory  for  aurt 
keeping  of  all  that  is  learnad*" 

Hating  then  eiamined  at  considerable  length  the 
opinions  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  others  of  the  aoeienta 
iq>on  the  snbject,  he  thns  concludes  t-^ 

**AjDd  by  these  anthorities  and  reasons  am  I  moTed 
to  think  this  way  of  doable  translating,  either  only,  or 
ekifflj,  to  be  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining 
of  any  tongue.  And  ftir  speedy  attaining,  I  dorst  ven^ 
tare  a  good  wager,  if  a  scholar  in  whom  is  aptness,  love, 
diligence,  and  constancy,  would  but  translate  after  this 
sort  one  little  book  in  Tully  (as  de  SeMduUf  with  two 
Epistles,  the  first  od  Q.  Frairen^  the  other  «dLe;i(ti/tiot, 
the  last  save  one  in  the  First  Book,)  that  scholar,  I  say« 
tboukl  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue 
than  the  moat  part  do  that  spend  four  or  five  years  in 
tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common  schools. 
Isdeed,  this  one  Book  with  these  two  Epistles,  is  not 
snflkieni  to  afford  all  Latin  words  (which  is  not  neoes* 
lary  for  a  young  scholar  to  know,)  but  it  is  able  to 
furnish  him  fully,  for  all  points  of  grammar^  with  the 
light  ]4acing,  ordering,  and  use  of  words,  in  all  kind  of 
mstter.  And  why  not?  For  it  is  read,  that  Dion 
Fmsaus,*  that  wise  philosopher  and  excellent  orator  of 
«U  his  time,  did  come  to  the  great  learning  and  utterance 
that  was  in  him,  by  reading  and  following  only  two 
books,    Phadon    Platonis,    and    Demosthenes'   mosi 

llOtable  Oration  U*pl  Hapawptofidag, 

**  And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be 

*  That  is,  Chxysostom,  whose  name  was  Dion,  and  ^^lO  was  a 
aslif*  of  Pmsa  in  Bilh jniSi 
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our  most  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  took  yet 
Greek  nor  Latin  g^mmar  in  her  hand,  after  the  first 
declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb;  but  only  by  this  double 
translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  daily,  without 
missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  of  Tully 
every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath 
attained  to  such  a  perfect  understanding  in  both  the 
tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  of  the  Latin,  and 
that  with  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both 
the  Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in 
both  tongues  comparable  with  her  Majesty/' 

II.  Paraphrasis  is  defined  as  being  "  not  only  to  ex- 
press at  large  with  more  words,  but  to  shine  and  con- 
tend to  translate  the  best  Latin  authors  into  other  Latin 
words,  as  many,  or  thereabout."  This  method  Ascham 
decidedly  condemns  as  a  school  exercise,  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  it  is  disapproved  of  by  Cicero  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  in  one  of  his  Epistles 
calls  it  audax  contention  an  audacious  contention.  **  It 
is  a  bold  comparison,  indeed,"  says  our  author,  "  to 
think  to  say  better  than  that  is  best.  Such  turning  of 
the  best  into  worse,  is  much  like  the  turning  of  good 
wine,  out  of  a  fair  sweet  fiagon  of  silver,  into  a  foul 
musty  bottle  of  leather ;  or  to  turn  pure  gold  and  silver 
into  foul  brass  and  copper." 

A  kind  of  paraphrase,  he  goes  on  to  remark, 
which  he  would  better  allow,  is  to  turn  a  rude  and 
barbarous  into  a  proper  and  eloquent  style ;  but  this, 
he  adds,  is  an  exercise  not  fit  for  a  scholar,  but  for  a 
perfect  master.  He  quotes  as  an  example,  Sebastian 
Castalio's  translation  of  Thomas  d  Kempis's  book  de 
Imitando  Christo. 

In  reference  again  to  the  solicitude  of  many  modem 
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writers  about  variety  of  expression,  he  observes :  "  The 
old  and  best  aathors  that  ever  wrote  were  content,  if 
occasion  required  to  speak  twice  of  one  matter,  not  to 
diange  the  words,  but  h^^t  that  is,  word  for  word,  to 
express  it  again.  For  they  thought  that  a  matter,  well 
expressed  with  (it  words  and  apt  composition,  was  not 
to  be  altered ;  but  liking  it  well  themselves,  they  thought 
it  would  also  be  well  allowed  of  others." 

It  requires,  he  contends,  greater  learning  and  deeper 
judgment  than  are  to  be  hoped  for  at  any  school- 
master's  hand  rightly  to  distinguish  all  the  nice  and 
delicate  points  of  style,  and  to  undertake  the  correction 
of  such  faults  as  tumidity,  poverty,  luxuriance  of  diction, 
without  running  the  risk  of  misleading  where  he  at- 
tempts to  instruct  Even  the  g^atest  scholars  have 
frequently  wanted  this  critical  faculty.  Thus,  "  some 
loving  Melancthon  well,  as  he  was  well  worthy ;  but 
yet  not  considering  well,  nor  wisely,  how  he  of  nature, 
and  all  his  life  and  study  by  judgment,  was  wholly  spent 
in  genere  diiciplmahiHy  that  is,  in  teaching,  reading,  and 
expounding  plainly  and  aptly  school  matters;  and, 
therefore,  employed  thereunto  a  fit,  sensible,  and  calm 
kind  of  speaking  and  writing; — some,  I  say,  with  very 
well  liking,  but  not  with  very  well  weighing  Melanc- 
tbon's  doings,  do  frame  themselves  a  style  cold,  lean, 
and  weak,  though  the  matter  be  never  so  warm  and 
earnest ;  not  much  unlike  unto  one,  that  had  a  pleasure 
in  a  rovgh,  rainy,  winter-day,  to  clothe  himself  with 
nothing  else  but  a  demi-buckram  cassock,  plain  without 
plaits,  and  single  without  lining,  which  will  neither  bear 
off  wind  nor  weather,  nor  yet  keep  out  the  sun  in  any 
hot  day. 

Some  suppose,  and  that  by  good  reason,  that  M^-* 
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lancthon  hiioMlf  came  to  this  low  kind  of  writinf  by 
using  over  much  paraphrasis  in  reading.  For  studying 
thereby  to  make  everything  straight  and  easy*  in  smooth* 
iDg  and  planing  all  things  too  much,  never  leavetb, 
while  the  sense  itself  be  left  both  loose  and  leasy.  And 
some  of  those  paraphrases  of  Melancthon  be  set  out  in 
print,  as  '  Pro  Archia  PoSta/  and  '  M.  Maroello.'  Bui 
a  scholar,  by  mine  opinion*  is  better  oocu|ned  in  playing 
or  sleeping  than  by  spending  time,  not  only  vainly,  but 
also  harmfully,  in  such  a  kind  of  exercise. 

'*  Therefore,"  he  concludes,  *'  in  place  of  lialins  for 
young  scholars,  and  of  paraphrasis  for  the  masters^  I 
would  have  double  translation  specially  used.  For  in 
double  translating  a  perfect  piece  of  Tully  or  Cesar,  neir 
ther  the  scholar  in  learning,  nor  the  master  in  teaching, 
can  err.  A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  mete-wand  lieth  be* 
fore  both  their  eyes.  For  all  right  congruity,  propriety  of 
words,  order  in  sentences,  the  right  imitation  to  invent 
good  matter,  to  dispose  it  in  good  order,  to  confirm  it 
with  good  reason,  to  express  any  purpose  fitly  and  or- 
derly, is  learned  thus  both  easily  and  perfectly.  Yea,  to 
miss  sometime  in  this  kind  of  translation  bringeth  more 
profit  than  to  hit  right  either  in  paraphrasis  or  making 
of  Latins.  For  though  ye  say  well  in  a  Latin  making,  or 
in  a  paraphrasis,  yet  you  being  but  in  doubt,  and  uncertain 
whether  ye  say  well  or  no,  ye  gather  and  lay  up  in  me- 
mory no  sure  fruit  of  learning  thereby ;  but  if  ye  fault  in 
translation,  ye  are  easily  taught  how  perfectly  to  amend 
it,  and  so  well  warned  how  after  to  eschew  all  such  &iiUa 
again. 

'*  Paraphrasis,  therefore,  by  mine  qpimon,  is  not  meet 
for  grammar  schools,  nor  yet  very  fit  for  young  men  in 
the  University,  until  study  and  time  have  bred  in  them 
perfect  learning  and  steadfast  judgment." 
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There  is,  indeed,  he  observes^  one  kind  of  paraphra- 
ab  which  may  be  luied  both  without  hurt  and  to  much 
profit ;  but  it  only  suits  the  Greek  language.  This  is  the 
turning  of  a  passage  written  in  one  dialect  into  another, 
as,  for  instance,  from  Ionic  or  Doric  into  Attic.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  exercise,  so  far 
firom  being  paraphrasis,  can  hardly  be  called  even  trans- 
lation. In  some  cases  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  diange  in  orthog^phy. 

An  instance  is  also  given  of  a  paraphrasis  in  Latin, 
which  may  be  studied  with  profit,  in  two  passages  from 
Cicero,  the  one  in  the  second  book  *'  De  Finibus,"  the 
other  in  the  first  book  **  De  Offidis,"*  in  which  that 
writer  appears  to  translate  .the  san>e  Greek  origp'nal  in 
differtnt  words.  "  The  conference  of  these  two  places," 
fays  our  author,  ''containing  so  excellent  a  piece  of 
learning  as  this  is,  expressed  by  so  worthy  a  wit  as 
TuUy's  was,  must  needs  bring  great  pleasure  and  profit 
to  him  that  maketh  true  account  of  learning  and  honesty. 
But  if  we  had  the  Greek  author,  the  first  pattern  of  all, 
and  thereby  to  see  how  Tully's  wit  did  work  at  divers 
times ;  how,  out  of  one  excellent  image  might  be  framed 
two  other,  one  in  fice  and  favour,  but  somewhat  difiering 
in  form,  figure,  and  colour,  surely  such  a  piece  of  work- 
manship, compared  with  the  pattern  itself,  would  better 
please  the  eyes  of  honest,  wise,  and  learned  minds,  than 
two  of  the  fkirest  Venuses  that  ever  Apelles  made." 

III.  Metaphrasis.  '*  This  kind  of  exerdse,*  says 
Ascham,  ^  is  all  one  with  paraphrasis,  save  it  is  out  of 
verse  either  into  prose,  or  into  some  other  kind  of  metre ; 
or  else  out  of  prose  into  verse,  which  was  Socrates's 
exercise  and  pastime,  as  Plato  reporteth,  when  he  was 
in  prison,  to  translate  iEsop's  fiibles  into  verse.    Quin- 
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tilian  doth  greatly  praise  also  this  exercise ;  but  because 
Tully  doth  disallow  it  in  young  men,  by  mine  opinion  il 
were  not  well  to  use  it  in  grammar  schools,  even  for  the 
self-same  causes  that  he  recited  against  paraphraais." 

As  an  example^  however,  if  a  schoolmaster,  for  his 
own  instruction,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  perfect 
paraphrasis,  there  is  given  the  prose  version  by  Socrmtei 
of  the  passage  respecting  the  coming  of  Chryses  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Plato  in  the  third  book  of  his  Republic. 
Ascham  would  have  his  Schoolmaster  weigh  well  toga* 
ther  Homer  and  Plato  here,  and  mark  diligently  these 
four  points— What  is  kept— What  is  added— What  is  left 
out — What  is  changed,  either  in  choice  of  words  or  form 
of  sentences.  *^  Which  four  points,''  he  adds,  '^  be  the 
right  tools  to  handle  like  a  workman  this  kind  of  work, 
as  our  scholar  shall  better  understand  when  he  hath  been 
a  good  while  in  the  University ;  to  whkh  time  and  place 
I  chiefly  remit  this  kind  of  exercise." 

To  this  he  subjoins  a  passage  out  of  Hesiod,  whidi 
has  been  imitated  by  Sophocles,  St.  Basil,  Ckero,  and 
liivy,  and  one  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eunuchus  of 
Terence,  which  Horace  has  imitated  in  one  of  his  satires. 
Commending  the  comparison  of  such  pasaages  as  these* 
he  remarks : 

'^  This  exercise  may  bring  much  profit  to  ripe  beads 
and  staid  judgments ;  because,  in  traveling  in  it,  the 
mind  must  needs  be  very  attentive  and  busily  occupied 
in  turning  and  tossing  itself  many  ways,  and  conferring 
with  great  pleasure  the  variety  of  worthy  wits  and  judg* 
ments  together.  But  this  harm  may  soon  come  thereby, 
and  namely  to  young  scholars,  lest  in  seeking  other 
words  and  new  form  of  sentences,  they  chance  apoo  the 
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for  the  which  only  cause,  Cicero  thinketh  this 
exercise  not  to  be  fit  for  young  men." 

IV.  Of  Epitome  our  author  observes :  *'  This  is  a  way 
of  stady  belonging  rather  to  matteAhan  to  words  ;  to 
memory  than  to  utterance ;  to  those  that  be  learned  al- 
icady,  and  hath  small  place  at  all  among  young  scholars 
in  gmrnmar  aehools.  It  may  profit  privately  some  learned 
men,  but  it  bath  hurt  generally  learning  itself  very  much. 
For  by  it  we  have  lost  whole  Trogus,  the  best  part  of 
T.  Liviiis,  the  ^goodly  dictionary  of  Pompeius  Festus^  a 
great  deal  of  the  civil  law,  and  other  many  notable  books, 
for  the  whidi  cause  I  do  the  more  mislike  this  exercise 
both  in  okl  and  young.**  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
liwt  such  facts  as  these  make  really  no  argument  at  all 
against  epitome  as  a  school  exercise.  Ascham  pro- 
ceeds!— 

**  Epitome  is  good  privately  for  himself  that  doth 
work  it,  but  ill  commonly  for  all  others  that  use  other 
men's  labour  therein.  A  silly  poor  kind  of  study,  not  un- 
tiketotbe  doing  of  those  poor  folk  which  neither  till,  nor 
sow,  nor  reap  themselves,  but  glean  by  stealth  upon  other 
men's  ground.  Such  have  empty  bams  for  dear  years." 
**  I  do  wish,"  he  afterwards  remarks,  in  reference  to 
the  common  books  of  exercises  used  at  schools,  **  that 
all  rules  lor  young  scholars  were  shorter  than  they  be. 
For  wKhout  doubt,  Grammatica  Itself  is  sooner  and 
sorer  learned  by  examples  of  good  authors  than  by  the 
naked  rules  of  grammarians.  Epitome  hurteth  more  in 
the  univcisities  and  study  of  philosophyj  but  most  of  all 
in  ifivraity  itadf.** 

He  acknowledge,  however,  that  '*  books  of  common 
places  be  veiy  necessary  to  induce  a  man  into  an  orderly 
general  knowledge,  how  to  refer  orderly  all  that  he  read- 
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eih  ad  carta  rertim  capita  (to  certain  heads),  and  not 
wander  in  study." 

We  give  the  remainder  of  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
with  the  omission  only  of  a  few  sentences  here  and  there, 
which  does  not  break  the  sense. 

"  Nevertheless,  some  kind  of  epitome  maybe  used  by 
men  of  skilful  judgment*  to  the  great  profit  also  of 
others.  As  if  a  wise  man  would  take  Halls  Chronicle, 
where  much  good  matter  is  quite  marred  with  indenture 
English,  and,  first,  change  strange  and  inkhom  terms 
into  proper  and  commonly  used  words ;  next,  specially 
to  weed  out  that  that  is  superfluous  and  idle,  not  only 
where  words  be  vainly  heaped  one  upon  another,  but 
also  where  many  sentences  of  one  meaning  be  so  clouted 
up  together,  as  though  Mr.  Hall  had  been  not  writing 
the  story  of  Eugland,  but  varying  a  sentence  in  Hitching 
school.  Surely  a  wise,  learned  man,  by  this  way  of  epi- 
tome, in  cutting  away  words  and  sentences,  and  dimi- 
nishing nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  should  leave  to 
men's  use  a  story  half  as  much  as  it  wiis  in  quantity, 
but  twice  as  good  as  it  was  both  for  pleasure  and  also 
commodity. 

**  Another  kind  of  epitome  may  be  used  likewise  very 
well  to  much  profit.  Some  man  either  by  lustiness  of 
nature,  brought  by  ill  teaching  to  a  wrong  judgment,  is 
over  full  of  words  and  sentences,  and  matter;  and  yet 
all  his  words  be  proper,  apt,  and  well  chosen,  all  his  sen* 
tences  be  round  and  trimly  framed,  his  whole  matter 
grounded  upon  good  reason,  and  stuffed  with  full  argu- 
ments for  his  intent  and  purpose ;  yet  when  bis  talk  shall 
be  heard,  or  his  writing  be  read  of  such  one  as  is  either 
of  my  two  dear  friends,  Mr.  Haddon  at  home,  or 
Johannes  Sturmius  in  Germany,  that  nimium  in  him 
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which  fools  and  unlearned  will  most  commend,  shall 
either  of  these  two  bite  his  lip  or  shake  his  head  at  it. 

'*  This  fulness,  as  it  is  not  to  be  misliked  in  a  young 
man,  so  in  farther  age,  in  greater  skill,  and  weightier 
aflyrs,  is  to  be  temperated,  or  else  discretion' and  judg- 
ment shall  seem  to  be  wanting  in  him.  But  if  his  style  be 
still  over  rank  and  lusty,  as  some  men  being  never  so  old 
and  spent  by  years  will  still  be  full  of  youthful  condi- 
tions (as  was  Sir  Francis  Brian,*  and  evermore  would 
have  been),  such  a  rank  and  full  writer  must  use,  if  he 
will  do  wisely,  the  exercise  of  a  very  good  kind  of  epi- 
tome, and  do,  as  certain  wise  men  do  that  be  over  fat 
and  fleshy,  who,  leaving  their  own  full  and  plentiful 
table,  go  to  sojourn  abroad  from  home  for  a  while  at  the 
temperate  diet  of  some  sober  man,  and  so  by  little  and 
little  cut  away  the  grossness  that  is  in  them. 

"As  for  example,  if  Osoriusf  would  leave  off  his  lusti^ 
ness  in  striving  against  St.  Austin,  and  his  over  rank 
railing  against  poor  Luther  and  the  truth  of  God's  doc- 
triue,  and  give  his  whole  study,  not  to  write  anything  of 
his  own  for  a  while,  but  to  translate  Demosthenes  with 
so  strait,  fast,  and  temperate  a  style  in  Latin  as  he  is  in 
Greek,  he  would  become  so  perfect  and  pure  a  writer,  I 
believe,  as  have  been  few  or  none  since  Cicero's  da^ys. 
And  so,  by  doing  himself  and  all  learned "  men  much 
good,  do  others  less  harm,  and  Christ*s  doctrine  less 
injury  than  he  doth,  and  withal  win  unto  himself  many 
worthy  friends,  who  agreeing  with  him  gladly  in  the 
love  and  liking  of  excellent  learning,  are  sorry  to  see  so 
worthy  a  wit,  so  rare  eloquence,  wholly  spent  and  con- 
sumed in  striving  with  God  and  good  men. 

*  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome  for  King  Henry  VIII. 
f  Jerome  Otorio,  a  learned  Portuguese  bishop  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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'*  Among  the  rest  no  man  doth  lament  him  more  than 
J,  not  only  for  the  excellent  learning  that  I  see  in  him, 
but  also  because  there  hath  passed  privately  betwix 
him  and  me  sure  tokens  of  much  good  will  and  friendly 
opinion,  the  one  toward  the  other.  And  surely  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  London  and  Lisbon  should  not  stop  any 
kind  of  friendly  duty  that  I  could  either  show  to  him 
or  do  to  his,  if  the  greatest  matter  of  all  did  not  in  cer- 
tain points  separate  our  minds. 

'*  And  yet,  for  my  part,  both  towards  him  and  divers 
others  here  at  home,  for  like  cause  of  excellent  learning, 
great  wisdom,  and  gentle  humanity,  which  I  have  seen 
iu  them,  and  felt  at  their  hands  myself:  where  the  mat* 
in  of  difference  is  mere  concience  in  a  quiet  mind  in- 
wardly, and  not  contentious  malice  with  spiteful  railing 
openly,  I  can  be  content  to  follow  this  rule,  ^in  misliking 
•omd  one  thing,  not  to  hate  for  anything  else.' 

**  Some  will  judge  much  boldness  in  me  thus  to  judge 
of  Osorius's  style ;  but  wise  men  do  know  that  mean 
lookers  on  may  truly  say,  for  a  well  made  picture, '  This 
free  had  been  more  comely  if  that  high  red  in  the  cheek 
were  somewhat  niore  pure  sanguine  than  it  is ;  and  yet 
the  stander-by  cannot  amend  it  himself  by  any  way.  •  •  • 

**  Although  a  man  groundly  learned  already  may 
take  much  profit  himself  in  using  by  epitome  to  draw 
other  men's  works  for  bis  own  memory  sake  into  shorter 
room  (as  Canterus  hath  done  very  well  the  whole  Meta* 
morphosis  of  Ovid,  and  David  Chythrseus  a  great  deal 
better  the  Nine  Muses  of  Herodotus,  and  Melancthon, 
in  mine  opinion,  far  best  of  all,  the  whole  Story  of  Time, 
not  only  to  his  own  use,  but  to  other  men's  profiti  and 
his  great  praise)  ;  yet  epitome  is  most  necessary  of  all 
In  a  mati's  own  writing,  as  we  learn  of  that  noble  poet 
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Virgi),  wbo«  if  Donatus  say  true,  in  writing  that  perfcct 
work  of  the  Georgics,  used  daily,  when  he  had  written 
forty  or  fifty  verses,  not  to  cease  cutting,  paring,  and 
polishing  of  them,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  the  num« 
ber  often  or  twelve. 

**  And  this  esereise  is  not  more  needfully  done  in  a 
great  work  than  wisely  done  in  our  conmion  daily 
writing,  either  of  letter  or  other  thing  else;  that  is  to 
say,  to  peruse  diligently,  and  see  and  spy  wisely,  what 
is  always  more  than  needeth.  For  twenty  to  one  offend 
mora  in  writing  too  much  than  too  little;  even  as  twenty 
to  one  ftll  into  sickness  rather  by  over  much  fulness  than 
by  any  lack  or  emptiness. 

'*  And  of  all  other  men,  even  those  that  have  the  in* 
ventivest  heads  for  all  purposes,  and  roundest  tongues  in 
all  matters  and  places  (except  they  learn  and  use  this  good 
lesson  of  epitome),  commit  commonly  greater  ^Its  than 
dull,  staying,  silent  men  do.  For  quick  inventors,  and 
(air  ready  speakers,  being  boldened  with  their  present  abi- 
lity to  say  more,  and  perchance  better  too,  at  tlie  sodden 
for  that  present  than  any  others  can  do,  use  less  help  of 
diligence  and  study  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  so  b%vf 
in  them  commonly  less  learning  and  weaker  judgment 
for  all  deep  considerations  than  some  duller  lieadt  and 
sbwer  tongues  have. 

'*  And  therefore  ready  speakers  generally  be  not  the 
best,  plainest,  and  wisest  writers,  nor  yet  the  deepest 
jndgcrs  in  weighty  affairs ;  because  they  do  not  tarry 
to  weigh  and  judge  all  things  as  they  should,  but 
having  their  heads  over  full  of  matter,  be  like  pens  over 
foil  of  ink,  which  will  sooner  blot  than  make  any  fair 
letter  at  all.  Time  was,  when  I  had  experience«of  two 
ambassadors  in  one  place,  the  one  of  a  hot  head  to  invent, 
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and  of  a  hasty  hand  to  write ;  the  other  cold  and  staid 
in  both ;  but  what  difference  of  their  doings  was  made 
by  wise  men  is  not  unknown  to  some  persons.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen  Gardiner,  had  a  quick 
head  and  a  ready  tongue,  and  yet  was  not  the  best 
writer  in  England.  Cicero  in  Brutus  doth  wisely 
note  the  same  in  Serg.  Galba  and  Q.  Hortensius,  who 
were  both  hot,  lusty,  and  plain  speakers,  but  cold,  loose, 
and  rough  writers.  And  Tully  telleth  the  cause  why, 
saying,  when  they  spoke,  their  tongue  was  naturally 
carried  with  full  tide  and  wind  of  their  wit ;  when 
they  wrote,  their  head  was  solitary,  dull,  and  calm ;  and 
so  their  style  was  blunt  and  their  writinir  cold."  The 
author  then  quotes  a  remark  from  Cicero,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  fault  in  question  is  one  by  which  men  of  much 
natural  ability,  but  insufficiently  instructed,  are  oflen 
found  to  be  characterised.  ••  And  therefore,"  he  con- 
cludes, **  all  quick  inventors  and  ready  fair  speakers 
must  be  careful  that,  to  their  goodness  of  nature,  they 
add  also  in  any  wise  study,  labour,  leisure,  learning,  and 
judgment,  and  then  they  shall  indeed  pass  all  other  (as 
I  know  some  do  in  whom  all  those  qualities  are  fully 
planted),  or  else  if  they  give  over  much  to  their  wit,  and 
over  little  to  their  labour  and  learning,  they  will  soonest 
overreach  in  talk,  and  farthest  come  behind  in  writing, 
whatsover  they  take  in  hand.  The  method  of  epitome 
is  most  necessary  for  such  kind  of  men." 

V.  Imitation  Ascham  defines  to  be  *'  a  faculty  to  ex- 
press lively  and  perfectly  that  example  which  you  go 
about  to  follow."  *'  All  languages,"  he  continues, 
"both  learned,  and  mother  tongues,  be  gotten,  and 
gotten  solely,  by  imitation.     For  as  ye  use  to  hear,  so  ye 
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learn  to  speak  ;  if  ye  hear  no  other,  ye  speak  not  your- 
self; and  whom  ye  only  hear,  of  them  ye  only  learn. 

"  And  therefore  if  ye  would  speak  as  the  best  and 
wisest  do,  ye  must  be  conversant  where  the  bast  and 
wisest  are ;  but  if  you  be  bom  or  brought  up  in  a  rude 
country,  ye  shall  not  choose  but  ixpeak  rudely.  The 
rudest  man  of  all  knoweth  this  to  be  true. 

*'Yet  nevertheless,  the  rudeness  of  common  and 
mother  tongues  is  no  bar  for  wise  speaking.  For  in 
the  rudest  country,  and  most  barbarous  mother  language, 
many  be  found  that  can  speak  very  wisely ;  but  in  the 
Greek  and  Liatin  tongues,  the  two  only  learned  tooguest 
which  be  kept  not  in  common  talk,  but  in  private  booka» 
we  find  always  wisdom  and  eloquence,  good  matter  and 
good  utterance,  never  or  seldom  asunder.  For  all  sucb 
authors,  as  be  fullest  of  good  matter  and  right  judg 
ment  in  doctrine,  be  likewise  always  most  proper  ii| 
words,  most  apt  in  sentence,  most  plain  and  pure  in 
uttering  the  same. 

'*  Aud  contrariwise,  in  those  two  tongues,  all  writers, 
either  in  religion  or  any  sect  of  philosophy,  whosoever  be 
found  fond  in  judgment  of  matter,  be  commonly  found 
as  rude  in  uttering  their  minds.  For  stoics,  ana 
baptists,  and  friars,  with  epicures,  libertines,  and  monks* 
being  most  like  in  learning  and  life,  are  no  fonder  and 
pernttkois  in  their  opinions,  than  they  be  rude  and  hai'^ 
barous  in  their  writings.  They  be  not  wise,  therefore, 
that  say,  '  What  care  I  for  man's  words  and  utterance, 
if  his  matter  and  reasons  be  good !'  Such  men  say  so,  not 
80  much  of  ignorance,  as  either  of  some  singular  pride  in 
themselves,  or  some  special  malice  of  others,  or  some 
private  and  partial  matter,  either  in  religion  or  other 
kind  of  learning.    For  good  and  choice  meats  be  no 
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more  requisite  for  healthy  bodies,  than  proper  and  apt 
words  be  for  g^od  matters ;  and  also  plain  and  sensible 
utterance  for  the  best  and  deepest  reasons :  '  In  which 
two  points  standeth  perfect  eloquence,  one  of  the  fairest 
and  rarest  gifts  that  God  doth  give  to  man.' 

*'  Ye  know  not  what  hurt  ye  do  to  learning,  that  care 
not  for  words,  but  for  matter,  and  so  make  a  divorce 
betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  heart.  For  mark  all  ages, 
look  upon  the  whole  course  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  ye  shall  surely  find,  that  when  apt  and 
good  words  beg^n  to  be  neglected,  and  properties  of 
those  two  tongues  to  be  confounded,  then  also  began  ill 
deeds  to  spring;  strangle  manners  to  express  g^od 
orders ;  new  and  fond  opinions  to  strive  with  old  and 
true  doctrine,  first  in  philosophy,  and  afler  in  religion; 
right  judgment  of  all  things  to  be  perverted ;  and  so 
virtue  with  learning  is  contemned,  and  study  left  ofil 
*  Of  ill  thoughts  Cometh  perverse  judgment ;  of  ill  deeds 
springeth  lewd  talk.'  Which  four  misorders,  as  they 
mar  man's  life,  so  destroy  they  good  learning  withal." 

Our  author  then  instances,  as  illustrating  '*  the  good- 
ness of  God*s  providence  for  learning,"  the  circum- 
stance (which,  however,  is  not  quite  the  fact),  that  the 
books  of  the  old  Stoics  and  Epicureans  (the  sects 
**'  which  were  fondest  in  opinion  and  rudest  in  utter- 
ance") have  all  perished.  But  *^  again,"  he  exclaims, 
'*  behold  on  the  other  side,  how  God's  wisdom  hath 
wrought  that,  of  the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  those 
that  were  wisest  in  judgment  of  matters,  and  purest  in 
uttering  of  their  minds,  the  first  and  chiefest  that  wrote 
most  and  best  in  either  tongue  (as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  Greek,  and  Tully  in  Latin),  be  so  either  wholly,  or 
sufficiently  \e(i  unto  us,  as  I  never  knew  yet  scholar, 
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that  gave  himself  to  like  and  love,  and  follow  chiefly 
those  three  authors,  but  he  proved  both  learned,  wise, 
and  also  an  honest  man ;  if  he  joined  withal  the  true 
doctrine  of  God's  Holy  Bible ;  without  the  which,  the 
other  three  be  but  fine  edge  tools  in  a  fool's  or  mad- 
man's hand." 

It  18  then  remarked  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
imitation  in  matters  of  learning.  First,  '*ihe  whole 
doctrine  of  comedies  and  tragedies  is  a  perfect  imitation, 
or  fair  lively  painted  picture  of  the  life  of  every  degree 
of  man."  *•  The  second  kind  of  imitation  is  to  follow, 
for  learning  of  tongues  and  sciences,  the  best  authors. 
Here  riseth  among  proud  and  envious  wits  a  great 
controversy,  whether  one  or  many  are  to  be  followed ; 
and  if  one,  who  is  that  one."  *'  The  third  kind  of 
imitation  belongeth  to  the  second ;  as  when  you  be  de- 
termined whether  you  will  follow  one  or  more,  to  know: 
perfectly,  and  which  way  to  follow  that  one ;  iu  what 
place ;  by  what  mean  and  order ;  by  what  tools  and 
instruments  ye  shall  do  it ;  by  what  skill  and  judgment 
ye  shall  truly  discern  whether  ye  follow  rightly  or  no." 

^Erasmus,  the  ornament  of  learning  in  our  time," 
proceeds  our  author,  ^'doth  wish  that  some  man  of 
learning  and  diligence  would  take  the  like  pains  in 
Demosthenes  and  Tully,  that  Macrobius  hath  done  in 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  that  is,  to  write  out  and  join  to- 
gether,  where  the  one  doth  imitate  the  other."  This 
wish  of  Erasmus  he  admits  is  good,  '^but  surely,'*  he 
adds,  '*  it  is  not  good  enough."  He  would  have  much 
more  to  be  done  than  Macrobius  has  attempted.  '*  If  a 
man,"  he  says, ''  would  take  this  pains  also,  when  he 
hath  laid  two  places  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  or  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Tully  together,  to  teach  plainly  withal,  afUr 
this  sort: — 
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**  I,  Tully  reiaineth  tliua  <much  of  the  matUr,  thoM 
aentences,  these  words. 

'*  2.  This  and  that  be  leaveth  out,  which  he  doth  wit* 
tily  to  this  end  and  purpose. 

''  8.  This  he  addeth  here. 

*^  4.  This  he  diminisheth  there. 

'*  5«  This  he  orderetb  thus,  with  placing  that  here, 
not  there, 

**  6.  This  he  altereth  and  changeth  either  in  property 
of  words.  In  form  of  sentence,  in  substance  of  the  mat^ 
ter,  or  in  one  or  other  convenient  circumstuice  of  the 
author's  present  purpose. 

**  In  these  few  rude  English  words  are  wrapped  up  all 
the  necessary  tools  and  instruments,  wherewith  true  imi«> 
tation  is  rightly  wrought  withal  in  any  tongue.  Which 
tools  I  openly  confess  be  not  of  mine  own  forging,  but 
partly  left  unto  me  by  the  cunningest  master,  and  one 
of  the  worthiest  gentlemen  that  ever  England  bred,  $ir 
John  Cheke ;  partly  borrowed  by  me  out  of  the  shop  of 
the  dearest  friend  I  have  out  of  England,  Joh.  Sturmius. 
And  therefore  I  am  the  bolder  to  borrow  of  him,  and 
here  to  leave  them  to  others,  and  namely  to  my  children. 
Which  tools  if  it  please  God  that  another  day  they  may 
be  able  to  use  rightly,  as  I  do  wish,  and  dally  pray  they 
may  do,  I  shall  be  more  glad  than  if  I  were  able  to  leave 
them  a  great  quantity  of  land." 

Ascham  considers  it  as  disgraceful  to  students  *'  who 
having  so  fair  examples  to  follow  as  Plato  and  Tully,  do 
not  use  so  wise  ways  in  following  them  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  wisdom  and  learning,  as  rude,  ignorant  arti- 
ficers do  for  gaining  a  small  commodity."  **  For 
surely,"  he  says,  '*  the  meanest  painter  uaeth  more 
wit,  better  art,  greater  diligence  in  his  shop  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  picture  of  any  mean  man's  face,  than  com- 
monly the  best  students  do  even  in  the  University,  for 
the  attaining  of  learning  itself." 

''Some  ignorant,  unlearned,  and  idle  student,  or 
some  busy  looker  upon  this  little  poor  book,  that  hath 
neither  will  to  do  good  himself,  nor  skill  to  judge  right 
of  others,  but  can  lustily  contemn  by  pride  and  ignorance 
all  painful  diligence  and  right  order  in  study,  will  per- 
chance say,  that  I  am  too  precise,  too  curious  in  mark- 
ing and  pidling  thus  about  the  imitation  of  others  ;  and 
that  the  old  and  worthy  authors  did  never  busy  their 
beads  and  wits  in  following  so  precisely  either  the  mat- 
ter what  other  men  wrote,  or  else  the  manner  how  other 
men  wrote.  They  will  say,  *  It  were  a  plain  slavery; 
and  injury  too,  to  shackle  and  tie  a  good  wit,  and 
hinder  the  course  of  a  man's  good  nature,  with  such 
bohds  c^  servitude  in  following  others.  Except  such 
men  think  themselves  wiser  than  Cicero  for  teaching  of 
ebquence,  they  must  be  content  to  turn  a  new  leaf." 

The  best  book,  he  then  proceeds  to  argue,  **  that 
ever  Tnlly  wrote  by  all  men's  judgment,  and  by  his  own 
testimony  too,  in  writing  whereof  he  employed  most 
care,  study,  learning,  and  judgment,  is  his  book  De 
Oratore  ad  Q.  Fratrem."  Now  both  in  matter  and  in 
manner  this  work  is  altogether  an  imitation.  The  mat- 
ter is  Aristotle's,  and  the  manner  is  avowedly  after 
Plato. 

He  then  examines  what  has  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  imitation  by  various  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Of  those  who  have  treated  the  subject,  he 
says,  he  has  read  as  many  as  he  could  get  diligently. 
Wc  can  only,  however,  here  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
authors  whose  opinions  he  reviews.     They  are  Cicero, 
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Dionysiui  of  Haltcarnassus,  Quintilian>  Erasmus,  Bu- 
dfeus,  Melancthon,  Camerariiis,  Sambueus,  Bembus, 
John  Sturmius  (whom  Ascham  declares  to  be  far  the 
best,  in  bis  opmion,  that  ever  took  the  matter  in  hand)  ; 
and,  finally,  Bartholomew  Riccius  Farrariensis,  who, 
he  says,  '*  writeth  the  better  because  his  whole  doctrine, 
judgment,  and  order  seemeth  to  be  borrowed  out  of 
Joan.  Sturmius's  books."  In  giving  directions  for  imi* 
tation  of  prose,  Riccius  has  taken  as  his  eiample  or 
model  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  has,  in  modern  times, 
been  imitated  by  Long^lius ;  this  he  has  done  because 
bis  purpose  was  to  teach  only  the  Latin  tongue :  whereat, 
the  plan  proposed  by  our  author,  of  comparing  Virgil 
with  Homer,  and  Cicero  with  Demosthenes,  requires  » 
master  perfectly  skilled  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  **  It 
is  my  wbh,  indeed,"  says  he,  *'  and  that  by  good  reason ; 
fi>r  whosoever  will  write  well  of  any  matter,  must  labour 
to  express  that  that  is  perfect,  and  not  to  stay  and  oon« 
tent  himself  with  the  mean ;  yea,  I  say  farther,  though 
it  be  not  impossible,  yet  it  is  very  rare  and  marvellous 
hard  to  prove  excellent  in  the  Latin  tongue  for  him  thai 
is  not  also  well  seen  in  the  Greek  tongue.  TuUy  him* 
self,  most  excellent  of  nature,  most  diligent  in  labour, 
brought  up  from  his  cradle  in  that  place,  and  in  that 
time,  where  and  when  the  Latin  tongue  most  flourished 
naturally  in  every  man's  mouth ;  yet  was  not  his  own 
tongue  able  itself  to  make  him  so  cunning  in  his  own 
tongue  as  he  was  indeed,  but  the  knowledge  and  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue  withal.  This  he  confesseth 
himself,  this  he  uttereth  in  many  places,  as  those  can 
tell  best  that  use  to  read  him  most. 

**  Therefore  thou,  that  shootest  at  perfection  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  think  not  thyself  wiser  than  Tully  was,  in 
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ehotce  of  the  way  that  leadeth  rightly  to  the  same ; 
think  not  thy  wit  better  than  Tolly's  was,  as  though 
that  may  tenre  thte  that  was  not  sufficient  for  him.  For 
even  as  a  hawk  flieth  not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so 
a  man  rcacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one  tongue. 

^  I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learning 
these  many  years,  and  one  cock  only  have  I  known, 
which  with  one  wing  even  at  this  day  doth  pass  all 
others,  in  mine  ofnuion,  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  pit  In 
England,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast  with  one  leg, 
be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  be  marvelled  at,  than 
sore  eiamples  safely  to  be  followed.  A  bishop  that  now 
liveth,  a  good  man,  whose  judgment  in  religion  I  better 
Hke  than  his  opinion  in  perfectness  in  other  learning, 
saki  ooee  unto  me, '  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  when  all  things  be  translated  into  Latin.*  But 
the  good  man  understood  not  that  even  the  best  trans- 
lation is  for  mere  necessity,  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to 
fly  withal,  or  a  heavy  stump  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal. 
Sneh,  the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner  they  falter  and 
fidi ;  the  faster  they  run,  the  oftener  they  stumble,  and 
sorer  they  fall.  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly  may  fly 
at  a  pic  and  catch  a  daw ;  and  such  runners  as  com- 
monly they,  shove  and  shoulder  to  stand  fbrenu>st,  yet 
in  the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopshackles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
jodgers.'' 

A  better  book,  therefore,  Ascham  thinks,  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  produced  might  be  made  on  imitation 
in  the  learned  languages,  while  the  task  of  compiling  it 
wooklf  at  the  same  time,  be  more  pleasant  than  painful. 
'*  Erasmus,''  he  observe,  *^  giving  himself  to  read  over 
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all  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  seemeth  to  have  prescribed 
to  himself  this  order  of  reading ;  that  is,  to  note  out  by 
the  way  three  special  points,  all  adages,  all  similitudes, 
and  all  witty  sayings  of  most  notable  personages.  And 
so  by  one  labour,  he  left  to  posterity  three  notable  books, 
and  namely*  two,  his  Chiliades,  Apophtheg^mata,  and 
Similia/'  In  the  same  manner,  he  proposes  that  the 
good  student  should  bend  himself  to  read  diligently  over 
the  works  of  Cicero ;  and  also  at  the  same  time,  with 
bis  books  of  philosophy,  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  with  his 
orations,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  and  with  his  rhe- 
torical treatises,  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  *' The  books,'* 
says  he,  **  be  not  many,  nor  long,  nor  rude  in  speech, 
nor  mean  in  matter,  but  next  the  majesty  of  God's  holy 
word,  most  worthy  for  a  man,  the  lover  of  learning  and 
honesty,  to  spend  his  life  in.  Yea,  I  have  heard  worthy 
Mr.  Cheke  many  times  say,  *  I  would  have  a  good  stu- 
dent pass  and  journey  through  all  authors  both  Greek 
and  Latin.'  But  he  that  will  dwell  in  these  few  books 
only,  first,  in  God's  holy  Bible,  and  then  join  with  it 
TuUy  in  Latin,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
and  Demosthenes  in  Greek,  must  needs  prove  an  excel- 
lent man." 

Then  follow  directions  for  comparing  Horace  with 
Pindar,  Livy  with  Thucydides,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Polybius,  &c.  '*  I  trust,"  he  says,  **  this 
my  writing  shall  give  some  good  student  occasion  to 
take  some  piece  in  hand  of  this  work  of  imitation.  And 
as  I  had  rather  have  any  do  it  than  myself,  yet  surely 
myself  rather  than  none  at  all.  And  by  God's  grace,  if 
God  do  lend  me  life  with  health,  free  leisure,  and  liberty, 
with  good  liking  and  a  merry  heart,  I  will  turn  the  best 
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part  o(  my  study  and  time  to  toil  in  one  or  other  piece 
of  this  work  of  imitation." 

Aristotle,  he  contends,  ought  never  to  be  read  without 
his  precepts  being  illustrated  by  examples  taken  out  of 
Plato  and  other  good  authors.  Then  follows  a  long  pas- 
sage, which  is,  however,  too  interesting  to  be  abridged : 

"  Cambridge,  at  my  first  coming  thither,  but  not 
at  my  going  away,  committed  this  fault  in  reading  the 
precepts  of  Aristotle  without  the  examples  of  other 
authors.  But  herein,  in  my  time,  these  men  of  worthy 
memory,  Mr.  Redman,  Mr.  Cheke,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Haddon,  Mr.  Watson,  put  so  to  their  helping  hands, 
as  (hat  University,  and  all  students  there,  as  long  as 
learning  shall  last,  shall  be  bound  unto  them,  if  that 
trade  in  study  be  truly  followed  which  those  men  left 
behind  them  there. 

"  By  this  small  mention  of  Cambridge,  T  am  carried 
nto  three  imaginations :  first,  into  a  sweet  remembrance 
of  my  time  spent  there ;  then,  into  some  careful  thoughts 
for  the  g^evous  alteration  that  followed  soon  afler ; 
kistly,  into  much  joy,  to  hear  tell  of  the  good  recovery 
and  earnest  forwardness  in  all  good  learning  there  again; 

*'  To  utter  these  my  thoughts  somewhat  more  largely 
were  somewhat  beside  my  matter,  yet  not  very  far  out 
of  the  way ;  because  it  shall  wholly  tend  to  the  good  en* 
couragement  and  right  consideration  of  learning',  which 
is  my  full  purpose  in  writing  this  little  book :  whereby 
also  shall  well  appear  this  sentence  to  be  most  true, 
'  That  only  good  men,  by  their  government  and  example, 
make  happy  times  in  every  degree  and  slate.' 

"  Doctor  Nicolas  Medcalfe,  that  honourable  father, 
was  Master  of  St.  John's  College  when  I  came  thither ; 
t  man  meknly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  aflfec- 
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tioned  to  set  forward  learning  in  others.  He  found  that 
college  spending  scarce  two  hundred  marks  by  the  year  c 
he  left  it  spending  a  thousand  marks,  and  more.  Which 
he  procured  not  with  his  money,  but  by  his  wisdom  ; 
not  chargeably  bought  by  him,  but  liberally  given  by 
others  by  his  means,  for  the  zeal  and  honour  they  bore 
to  learning*  And  that  which  is  worthy  of  memory,  all 
these  givers  were  almost  Northern  men  ;  who,  being  libe- 
rally rewarded  in  the  service  of  their  Prince,  bestowed 
it  as  liberally  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Some  men 
thought,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Medcalfe  was  partial  to 
Northern  men ;  but  sure  I  am  of  this,  that  Northern 
men  were  partial  in  doing  more  good,  and  giving  more 
lands  to  the  furtherance  of  learning,  than  any  other 
countrymen  in  those  days  did,  which  deed  should  have 
been  rather  an  example  of  goodness  for  others  to  follow^ 
than  matter  of  malioe  for  any  to  envy,  as  some  there 
were  that  did. 

"Truly  Dr.  McdcaUe  was  partial  to  none,  but  indif« 
ferent  to  ^1 ;  a  master  for  the  whde,  a  father  to  every 
one  in  that  College.  There  was  none  so  poor,  if  he  had 
either  will  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could 
kck  being  therei  or  should  depart  from  thenoe  for  any 
need.  I  am  witness  myself,  that  money  many  times 
was  brought  into  young  men's  studies  by  strangers, 
whom  they  knew  not.  In  which  doing,  this  worthy 
Nicolaus  followed  the  steps  of  good  old  St.  Nicolaua, 
that  learned  bishop.  He  was  a  Papist  indeed;  but 
would  to  God  among  all  us  Protestants  I  might  onc6 
see  but  one,  that  would  win  like  praise  in  doing  like 
good  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  virtue.  And 
yett  though  he  were  a  Papist,  if  any  young  man,  given 
to  new  learning,  as  they  termed  it,  went  beyond  hit 
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feUows  in  wit,  labour,  and  towardnatt,  eren  Uie  lama 
aeitber  lacked  open  praite  to  encourage  him,  nor  private 
eahibition  to  maintain  him ;  aa  worthy  Sir  John  Cheke,. 
tf  he  wane  alivet  would  bear  good  witness,  and  so  eaa 
vmoj  more,  I,  myself,  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  great 
nnmber  in  that  College,  because  there  speared  in  ma 
some  small  show  of  towardness  and  diligenoet  lacked  not 
his  fiivonr  to  further  me  in  learning. 

"  And  being  a  boy,  new  bachelor  of  arts,  I  dianeed 
among  my  companions  to  speak  agahiai  the  Pope ;  which 
raalteir  was  then  in  every  man's  mouth*  because  Dr« 
Haans  and  Dr.  Skip  were  come  from  the  Ckmrt  to  debate 
the  same  matter  by  preaching  and  disputation  in  the 
University,  This  happened  the  same  time  when  I 
stood  to  be  fellow  there.  My  talk  came  to  Dr.  Med- 
ealfe's  ear :  I  was  called  before  him,  and  tlie  Seniors ; 
and  afler  grievous  rebuke  and  some  punishment,  open 
warning  was  given  to  all  the  fellows,  none  to  be  so 
hardy  aa  to  g^ve  me  his  voice  at  that  election.  And  yet 
for  all  those  open  threats,  the  good  father  himself  privily 
praeored  that  I  should  even  then  be  chosen  fellow ;  but 
the  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great 
discontent  thereat  This  good  man*s  goodness  and 
fatherly  discretion  used  towards  me  that  one  day  shall 
never  be  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
And  for  the  same  cause  have  I  put  it  here  in  this  small 
record  of  learning.  For,  next  Qod's  providenoe,  surely 
that  day  was,  by  that  good  father's  means,  Dies  nai4tliM 
to  ma,  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poor  learning  I 
have,  and  of  all  the  furtherance  that  hitherto  elsewhere 
I  have  obtained. 

"This  his  goodness  stood  not  still  in  one  or  two,  but 
flowed  abundantly  over  all  that  College,  and  broke  out 
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abo  to  nourish  good  wits  in  every  part  of  that  Univer^ 
sity :  whereby,  at  his  departing  thence,  he  left  such  a 
company  of  fellows  and  scholars  in  St  John's  College, 
as  can  scarce  be  found  now  in  some  whole  University  ; 
who  either  for  divinit}',  on  the  one  side  or  other,  or  for 
civil  service  to  their  Prince  and  country,  have  been,  and 
are  yet  to  this  day,  notable  ornaments  to  this  whole 
realm.  Yea,  St.  John's  did  then  so  flourish,  as  Trinity 
College,  that  princely  house  now,  at  the  first  erection, 
was  but  Ccionia  deducta  out  of  St,  John's,  not  only  for 
their  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  but  also,  which  is 
more,  for  their  whole  both  order  of  learning  and  disci- 
pline of  manners.  And  yet  to  this  day  it  never  took 
master  but  such  as  was  bred  up  before  in  St.  John's ; 
doing  the  duty  of  a  good  colonia  to  her  metropolis,  as 
the  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  and  some  yet  in  Italy  at  this 
day,  are  accustomed  to  do. 

'  **  St.  John's  stood  in  this  state  until  those  heavy  times 
and  that  grievous  change  that  chanced  anno  1553,  when 
more  perfect  scholars  were  dispersed  from  thence  in  one 
month  than  many  years  can  rear  up  again.  For  when 
the  Boar  of  the  Wood  had  passed  the  seas,  and  fastened 
his  foot  again  in  England,  not  only  the  two  fair  groves 
of  learning  in  England  were  either  cut  up  by  the  root, 
or  trodden  down  to  the  ground  and  wholly  went  to 
wrack,  but  the  young  spring  there,  and  everywhere  else, 
^as  pitifully  nipt  and  over-trodden  by  very  beasts,  and 
also  the  fairest  standers  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast 
into  the  fire,  to  the  great  weakening,  even  at  this  day, 
of  Christ's  church  in  England,  both  for  religion  and 
learning. 

■  *'  And  what  good  could  chance  then  to  the  Univer- 
sities, when  some  of  the  greatest,  though  not  of  the 
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sde,  did  labour  to  perauade  thet  ignomnoe  was  bette? 
Unn  knowledge ;  which  they  meant  not  for  the  laity  oqIji 
but  alio  lor  the  greateat  rabble  of  tlmr  ^irituality  t  what 
other  pretence  openly  aoe^er  they  made.  And  therefore 
did  some  of  them  at  Cambridge,  whom  I  will  wA  name 
epenly,  cause  hedge-prieata,  fetched  out  of  the  country, 
to  be  made  fellows  in  the  University  i  saying  in  their 
talk  privily,  and  declaring  by  their  deeds  openly,  *  that 
be  waa  fellow  good  enough  for  their  time,  if  he  could 
wear  a  gown  and  a  tippet  comely,  and  have  hia  crown 
^orn  fair  and  roundly,  and  could  turn  his  portess  and 
pie  readily.'  Which  I  speak,  not  to  reprove  any  order 
either  of  apparel  or  other  duty  that  may  be  well  and 
indifferently  used,  but  to  note  the  misery  of  that  time, 
when  the  benefits  provided  for  learning  were  so  foully 
misnsed. 

**  And  what  was  the  fruit  of  this  seed  ?  Yerily  judg- 
ment in  doctrine  was  wholly  altered ;  order  in  discipline 
very  sore  changed ;  the  love  of  good  learning  began  sud- 
dealy  to  wax  cold ;  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  (in 
spite  of  some  that  therein  had  6ourished)  was  manifestly 
eoQtemned ;  and  so  the  way  of  right  study  purposely 
penrerted ;  the  choice  of  good  authors,  of  malice  con- 
fininded ;  old  sophistry — I  say  not  well, — not  old*  but 
that  new  rotten  sophistry — began  to  beard  and  shoulder 
logic  in  her  own  tongue ;  yea,  I  knqw  that  heads  were 
cast  together  and  counsel  devised,  that  Duns,  with  all 
the  rabble  of  barbarous  queatiooists,  should  have  dis« 
pessesaed  of  their  place  and  room  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tully, 
and  Demosthenes,  whom  good  Mr.  Redman,  and  those 
two  worthy  stars  of  that  University,  Mr.  Cheke  and  Mr. 
Smith,  with  their  scholars,  had  brought  to  flourish  as 
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notably  in  Cambridge  as  ever  they  did  in  Greece  and  in 
Italy;  and  for  the  doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars 
of  learning,  Cambridge  then  giving  place  to  no  Univer- 
sity, neither  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  nor  Italy.  Also 
in  outward  behaviour,  then  began  simplicity  in  apparel 
to  be  laid  aside,  courtly  gallantness  to  be  taken  up ;  fhi- 
grality  in  diet  was  privately  misliked,  town-going  to  good 
cheer  openly  used;  honest  pastimes  joined  with  labour 
lefl  off  in  the  fields ;  unthrifty  and  idle  games,  haunted 
comers,  occupied  in  the  nights ;  contention  in  youth  no- 
where for  learning ;  factions  in  the  elders  everywhere  for 
trifles. 

"  All  which  miseries  at  length  by  God's  providence 
had  their  end  the  I6th  November,  1558;*  since  which 
time  the  young  spring  hath  shot  up  so  fair,  as  now  there 
be  in  Cambridge  again  many  good  plants  (as  did  well 
appear  at  the  Queen's  Majesty's  late  being  there),  which 
are  like  to  grow  to  mighty  great  timber,  to  the  honour 
of  learning  and  great  good  of  their  country,  if  they  may 
stand  their  time  as  the  best  plants  there  were  wont  to  do, 
and  if  some  old  dotterel  trees,  with  standing  over  nig^ 
them,  and  dropping  upon  them,  do  not  either  hinder  or 
crook  their  growing ;  wherein  my  fear  is  the  less,  seeing 
so  worthy  a  justice  of  an  oyerf  hath  the  present  oversight 
of  that  whole  chase,  who  was  himself  some  time,  in  the 
fairest  spring  that  ever  was  there  of  learning,  one  of  the 
fbrwardest  young  plants  in  all  that  worthy  college  of  St 
John's ;  who  now  by  grace  is  grown  to  such  greatness, 
as,  in  the  temperate  and  quiet  shade  of  his  wisdom 
(next  the  providence  of  God  and  goodness  of  one),  in 

*  The  day  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne, 
f  Sir  William  Cecil,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Unirertity  of  Cambridge. 
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these  our  days,  religion  for  sincerity,  learning  for  order 
and  advancement,  the  commonwealth  for  happy  and 
quiet  government,  have,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  aH  good 
men,  specially  reposed  themselves.*' 

Returning  now  to  the  question,  whether  one,  a  few, 
many,  or  all  ought  to  be  followed,  he  recommends  that, 
in  every  separate  kind  of  learning,  we  should  imitate  only 
a  few,  and  chiefly  some  one  great  writer,  the  most  emi* 
nent  in  that  particular  department.  *^  And  now,"  he 
proceeds,  *^  to  know  what  author  doth  meddle  only  with 
some  one  piece  and  member  of  eloquence,  and  who  doth 
perfectly  make  up  the  whole  body,  I  will  declare,  as  I 
can  call  to  remembrance,  the  goodly  talk  that  1  have 
had  oftentimes  of  the  true  difference  of  authors  with 
that  gentleman  of  worthy  memory,  my  dearest  friend 
and  teacher-  of  all  the  little  poor  learning  I  have.  Sir 
John  Chcke." 

Style  (genus  dicendi)^  he  divides  into  the  poetical, 
the  historical,  the  philosophical,  and  the  oratorical. 

The  poetical  style,  again,  he  considers  may  be  sub- 
divided into  the  comic,  the  tragic,  the  epic,  and  the  lyric 
(melicum).  Of  these  distinctions  he  gives  the  following 
illustrations : 

**  When  Mr.  Watson  in  St.  John's  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  his  excellent  tragedy  of  *  Absalon,'  Mr. 
Cheke,  he,  and  I,  for  that  part  of  true  imitation,  had 
many  pleasant  talks  together,  in  comparing  the  precepts 
of  Aristotle  and  Horace  de  Arte  Poetic^,  with  the 
examples  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Seneca.  Few 
men  in  writing  of  tragedies  in  our^days  have  shot  at  this 
mark.  Some  in  England,  more  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  also,  have  written  tragedies  in  our  time,  of 
which  not  one,  I  am  sure,  is  able  to  abide  the  true  touch 
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of  Arietotle's  precepts  aad  Euripides's  examples,  lave 
oply  two  that  ever  I  aaw,  Mr.  Wataon'a  *  Ahsalon/  and 
(jeorgius  Buchananus's '  Jepthe.' 

**  One  man  in  Cambridge,*  well  liked  of  many,  but 
best  liked  of  himself,  was  many  times  bold  and  busy  to 
bring  matters  upon  stages  which  he  called  tragedies. 
In  one,  whereby  he  looked  to  win  his  spurs,  and  wherea 
many  ignorant  fellows  fast  clapped  their  hands,  he  began 
iheproiasii  with  irochais  o^toimriis :  which  kind  of  vers^ 
as  it  is  but  seldom  and  rare  in  tragedi^,  so  is  it  never 
\ised  save  only  in  epitan^  when  the  tragedy  is  highest 
and  hottest,  and  full  of  greatest  troubles.  I  remember 
full  well  what  Mr.  Watson  merrily  said  unto  me  o(  hi« 
blindness  and  boldness  in  that  behalf;  although  otherwise 
there  passed  much  friendship  between  them.  Mr.  Wat^ 
son  had  another  manner  of  care  of  perfection,  with  a  iear 
and  reverence  of  the  judgment  of  the  best  learned ;  who 
to  this  day  would  never  sufiler  yet  his  '  Absalon'  to  go 
abroad,  and  that  only,  because  in  locU  p4trilm$  Anapm^ 
tus  is  twice  or  thrice  used  instead  of  Iafnhu9 — a  small 
fault,  and  such  a  one  as  perchanee  would  never  be 
marked,  no  neither  in  Italy  nor  France.  This  I  write« 
not  so  much  to  note  the  first,  or  praise  the  last*  as  |« 
leave  in  memory  of  writing  for  good  example  to  poste- 
rity, what  perfection  in  any  time  was  most  diligently 
sought  for  in  like  manner  in  all  kind  of  learning,  in  tb^ 
most  worthy  college  of  St.  John's  in  Cambridge.'' 

Ufion  this  last  anecdote,  however,  Mr.  Upton  has  iht 
following  note  :  ''  What  is  here  assigned  could  nevet  ba 
the  true  reason  of  Mr.  Watson's  refusing  to  publish  hia 
tragedy,  so  accurately  composed  as  to  be  put  in  coKipe^ 
tition  with  Buchanan's  *  Jepthe.'     For  why  did  he  not 

*  It  is  not  known  to  wkom  our  author  here  alhidet. 
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ecntd  whftt  he  judged  amiss  ?  a  thing  so  very  easy  for 
him  to  do.  Though  what  if  we  say  there  was  no  fault 
in  this  respect  committed,  nor  any  need  of  alteration  ? 
For  excepting  the  sixth  place,  the  Anapest  has  free  liberty 
to  stand  where  it  pleases,  and  that  for  this  reason,  espe- 
cially with  the  comedians,  as  Hephtestion  has  observed." 
[The  import  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Hephiestion  is, 
thai  the  comedians  introduce  the  Anapett  in  this  indis- 
cnniinate  or  irregular  manner,  that  their  verse  may  the 
more  resemble  the  ease  and  freedom  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation.] **  I  suppose  the  true  reason  hereof  was,  either  an 
unwillingness  to  appear  in  print,  or  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  times,  he  being  one.  of  the  ejected  bishops." 

The  historical  style  is  divided  by  Ascham  into  that 
suited  for  journals  (cftan'a),  that  for  annals,  that  for 
commentaries,  and  that  for  history  properly  so  called.    - 

The  philosophical  he  divides  into  continuous  discourse 
(jermo),  and  dialogue  (contentio). 

The  oratorical  he  divides  into  the  plain  {humiU)^  the 
moderately  elevated  {mediocre)^  and  the  sublime. 

Having  laid  down  these  general  principles,  he  pro«* 
eeeds :  **  Now,  to  touch  more  particularly  which  of  those 
antlMNTS  that  be  now  most  commonly  in  men's  hands 
will  soon  afford  you  some  piece  of  eloquence ;  and  what 
manner  a  piece  of  eloquence ;  and  what  is  to  be  liked 
and  followed ;  and  what  to  be  misliked  and  eschewed  in 
them;  and  how  some  again  will  furnish  you  fully  withal,- 
rightly  and  wisely  considered,  somewhat  I  will  write,  as 
I  have  heard  Sir  John  Cheke  many  times  say. 

"  The  Latin  tongue,  concerning  any  part  of  pureness 
of  it,  from  the  spring  to  the  decay  of  the  same,  did  not 
endure  much  longer  than  is  the  life  of  a  well-aged  man, 
scarce  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  the  last  Scipio 
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Africanus  and  Lelius  to  the  empir*  df  Aufustiu.  And 
it  is  notable  that  Velleius  Paterc4lu8  writeth  ofTiilly» 
'  How  that  the  perfection  of  eloquence  did  ao  reroaiA 
only  in  him,  and  in  his  time,  as  before  him  were  few 
which  might  much  delight  a  man,  or,  afler  him,  any  wor* 
thy  admiration,  but  such  as  TuIIy  might  have  seen,  and 
such  as  might  have  seen  Tully.'  And  good  cause  why ; 
for  no  perfection  is  durable.  Increase  hath  a  time,  and 
decay  likewise ;  but  all  perfect  ripeness  remaineth  but  a 
moment,  as  is  plainly  seen  in  fruits,  plums,  and  cherries  ( 
but  more  sensibly  in  flowers,  as  roses  and  such  like,  and 
yet  as  truly  in  all  greater  matters.  For  what  naturally 
can  go  no  higher,  must  naturally  yield  and  stoop  again. 
**  Of  this  short  time  of  pureness  of  the  Latin  tougue, 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  it,  and  all  the  time  before,  wa 
have  no  piece  of  learning  left,  save  Plautus  and  Terence, 
with  a  little  rude  imperfect  pamphlet  of  the  elder  Cato.* 
And  as  for  Plautus,  except  the  schoolmaster  be  able  to 
make  wise  and  wary  choice,  first,  in  propriety  of  words, 
then  in  framing  of  phrases  and  sentences,  and  chiefly  in 
choice  of  honesty  of  matter,  your  aoholar  were  better  to 
pUy  than  learn  all  that  is  in  him.  But  surely,  if  judg- 
ment for  the  tongue,  and  direction  for  the  manners,  ba 
wisely  joined  with  the  diligent  reading  of  Plautus,  then 
truly  Plautus,  for  that  pureness  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
Rome,  when  Rome  did  most  flourish  in  well-doing,  and 
so  thereby  in  well-speaking  also,  is  such  a  plentiful 
storehouse  for  common  eloquence  in  mean  matters,  and 
all  private  men's  affairs,  as  the  Latin  tongue  for  thai 
respect  hath  not  the  like  again.     When  I  remember  the 

*  One  would  imai^ne  Mr.  Ascham  had  nerer  Men  Vietorla^t 
edition  of  *<  Cato,  de  Re  Kuatici ;"  since  he  here  calls  it  a  little 
rude  imperfect  pamphlet.  And  yet  it  was  printed  by  Rob.  Ste- 
pfaeas,  anno  1643.^- (^^iom» 
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worthy  time  of  Rome,  wherein  Plautus  did  live,  I  rauftt 
needs  honour  the  talk  of  that  time,  which  we  see  Flauius 
doth  use. 

"  Terence  b  also  a  storehouse  of  the  same  tong^  for 
another  time,  following  soon  aAer ;  and  although  he  he 
not  so  full  and  plentiful  as  Plautus  is,  for  multitude  of 
matters  and  diversity  of  words,  yet  his  words  be  chosen 
so  purely,  placed  so  orderly,  and  all  his  stuff  so  neatly 
packed  up  and  wittily  compassed  in  everyplace,  as  by  all 
wise  men's  judgment  *He  is  counted  the  cnnfainger 
workman,  and  to  have  his  shop,  for  the  room  that  is  in 
It,  more  finely  appointed,  and  tritnlier  ordered,  than 
Plautus's  is/ 

^  Three  things  diiefly,  both  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
are  to  be  specially  considered,  the  matter,  the  acteranee, 
the  words,  the  metre  The  matter  in  both  is  altogether 
within  the  compass  of  the  meanest  men's  mannersi  and 
doth  not  stretch  to  any  thing  of  any  great  weight  at  all ; 
but  standeth  chiefly  in  ottering  the  thoughts  and  condi^ 
tkms  of  hard  fathers,  foolish  mothers,  unthrifty  young 
men,  crafty  servants,  subtle  bawds,  and  wily  harlots ; 
and  so,  is  much  spent  in  finding  out  fine  fetches,  and 
packing  up  pelting  matters,  such  as  in  London  com- 
monly come  to  the  hearing  of  the  masters  of  Bridewell. 
Here  is  base  stuff  for  that  scholar  that  should  become 
hereafter  either  a  good  minister  in  religion,  or  a  civil 
gentleman  in  service  of  his  prince  and  country  (eteept 
the  preacher  do  know  such  matters  to  confbte  them), 
when  ignorance  surely  in  all  such  tilings  were  better  for 
a  civil  gentleman  than  knowledge.       »        •       •       • 

*'  For  word  and  speech  Plautus  is  more  plentiful,  and 
Terence  more  pure  and  proper.  And  for  one  respect, 
Terence  is  to  be  embraced  above  all  thai  ever  wrote  in 
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this  kind  of  argument :  because  it  is  well  known  by  good 
record  of  learning,  and  that  by  Cicero's  own  witness, 
that  some  comedies  bearing  Terence's  name  were  writ 
by  worthy  Scipio  and  wise  LsHus ;  and  namely  ^  Heau- 
tontlmorumenos,'  and  '  Adelphi.'  And  therefore,  as  oh 
as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  ofl  doth  sound  in  mine  ear 
the  pure  fine  talk  of  Rome,  which  was  used  by  the  flower 
of  the  worthiest  nobility  that  ever  Rome  bred.  Let  the 
wisest  man,  and  best  learned  that  liveth,  read  advisedly 
over  the  first  scene  of  '  Heautontimorumenos,'  and  the 
first  scene  of '  Adelphi,'  and  let  him  considerately  judge 
whether  it  is  the  talk  of  a  servile  stranger  bom,  or  rather 
even  that  wbe  eloquent  speech  which  Cicero  in  Brutus 
doth  so  lively  express  in  Lselius.  And  yet  nevertheless, 
in  all  this  good  propriety  of  words  and  pureness  of 
phrases  which  be  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him 
always  in  placing  of  them  ;  because  for  the  metre  sake, 
some  words  in  him  sometimes  be  driven  awry,  which 
require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain  prose ;  if  you  will 
form,  as  I  would  you  should  do,  your  speech  and  writing 
to  that  excellent  perfectness,  which  was  only  in  Tully,  or 
only  in  Tully's  time." 

The  subjects  both  of  Latin  and  of  English  versification 
are  then  treated  of  at  considerable  length ;  but  upon  the 
latter  especially,  our  author's  observations  are  not  of 
much  value.  "  This  matter,"  he  says,  **  maketh  me 
gladly  remember  my  sweet  time  spent  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  pleasant  talk  which  I  had  ofl  with  Mr.  Cheke 
and  Mr.  Watson  of  this  fault,  not  only  in  the  old  Latin 
poets,  but  also  in  our  new  English  rhymers  at  this  day." 
He  complains  that  Englishmen  in  general  will  not 
**  acknowledge  and  understand  rightfully  our  rude  beg- 
garly rhyming,  brought  first  into  Italy  by  Goths  and 
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HuDs,  when  all  good  verses,  and  all  g^od  learning  too, 
were  destroyed  by  them,  and  after  carried  into  France 
and  Grerroany,  and  at  last  received  into  England  by  men 
of  excellent  wit  indeed^but  of  small  leamiag,  and  less 
judgment  in  that  behalf.''  To  **  follow  rather  the  Goths 
IB  rhyming  than  the  Greeks  in  true  versifying/'  he  consi- 
ders to  be  **  to  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely 
eat  wheat  bread  among  men."  ^^  Indeed,"  he  adds, 
"Chaucer,  Thomas  Norton  of  Bristol,  my  Lord  of 
Surrey,  Tho.  Phaer,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  trans- 
lating Ovid,  Palingenius*,  and  Seneca,  have  gone  as  far, 
to  their  great  praise,  as  the  copy  they  followed  could 
carry  them."  He  thinks,  however,  that  these  good  wits 
woukl  have  done  better  had  they  not  contented  them- 
selves with  that  barbarous  and  rude  rhyming.  The 
Eoglisb  tongue,  he  maintains,  although  not  very  well 
adapted  for  hexameter  verse,  would  receive  the  iambic 
measure  as  naturally  as  either  Greek  or  Latin.  As 
examples  of  the  revival,  in  modern  times,  of  the  ancient 
measures,  he  instances  the  translation  of  the  fourth  book 
of  tbe^neid  into  English  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
that  of  the  Odyssey  into  Spanish  by  Gonsalvo  Perez ; 
'*  jet  neither  of  them,"  he  says,  **  hath  fully  hit  perfect 
and  true  versifying."  Afterwards,  adverting  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  English  scholars  having  been  beforehand 
with  those  of  Italy,  **  first  in  spying  out,  then  in  seeking 
to  amend  this  fault  in  learning,"  he  introduces  tlie  fol- 
lowing passage :  '*  And  here,  for  my  pleasure,  T  purpose 
a  little  by  the  way  to  play  and  sport  with  my  master 

*  Maroelhis  Palingeniuii,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin  poet  of 
t^e  nxteenth  century,  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Zodiacns 
Viue,  in  twelve  books,  tint  published  in  1536.  A  translation  of 
the  first  six  books  of  this  poem  was  published  in  1561,  by  Bar- 
oabj  Qooge,  vhich  is  now  an  exceedingly  rare  book. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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TuWjf  from  whom  commonly  I  am  nertr  wont  to  dissent 
He  himself,  for  this  point  of  learnings  in  his  verses  doth 
halt  a  little,  by  his  lea?e :  he  could  not  deny  it,  if  he  Were 
alire;  nor  those  defend  him  now  that  love  him  best. 
This  fault  I  lay  to  his  charge,  because  once  it  pleased 
him,  though  somewhat  merrily,  yet  over^uncourteously,  to 
rail  upon  poor  England,  objecting  both  extreme  beggaiy 
and  mere  barbarousness  unto  it,  writing  thus  unto  bb 
friend  Attious :  '  There  is  not  one  scrapie  of  silver  in  thiit 
whole  isle;  or  any  one  that  knoweth  either  learning  or 
letter.* 

*'  But  now,  Master  Cicero,  blessed  be  God  and  his 
son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  never  knew,  except  it  were 
as  it  pleased  him  to  enlighten  you  by  some  shadow,  as 
eovertly  in  one  place  you  confess,  saying,  'Yeritatis 
tanthm  umbram  conseetamur,'  (we  follow  only  the 
shadow  of  truth)  as  your  master  Plato  did  before  you ; 
blessed  be  God,  I  say,  that  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
you  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  truly  be  saki,  that  for 
silver  there  is  more  comely  plate  in  one  city  of  England 
than  is  in  four  of  the  proudest  cities  in  all  Italy^  and 
take  Rome  for  one  of  them :  and  fur  learning,  beside  the 
knowledge  of  all  learned  tongues  and  liberal  sciences, 
even  your  own  books,  Ck;ero,  be  a^  well  read,  and  your 
eieellent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  truly 
followed  in  England  at  this  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was 
since  your  own  time,  in  any  place  of  Italy,  either  at  Arpi- 
nnm  where  you  was  born,  or  else  at  Rome  where  yon 
was  brought  up.  And  a  little  to  brag  with  you,  Cicero, 
where  you  yourself,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  some  point 
of  learning  in  your  own  tongue,  many  in  England  at 
(his  day  go  straight  up,  both  in  true  skill  and  right  doing 
therein." 
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Qaviog  reqnarked  the  sinall  diiferenoe  ^  either  in  pro- 
priety of  words.  Of  framieg  of  the  style,"  that  is  to  ba 
fiHind  between  the  familiar  epiatlet  of  Cicero,  and  those 
written  to  him  by  his  firieods,  he  makes  the  following 
fino  observation :  **  These  men  and  TuUy  lived  all  in 
one  time,  were  like  in  authority,  not  unlike  in  learning 
and  atudy,  which  might  be  just  causes  of  this  their  equa* 
lity  in  writing.  And  yet  surely  they  neither  were  indeed, 
nor  yet  were  counted  in  men's  opinions,  equal  with 
Tully  in  that  faculty.  And  how  is  the  difference  hid  in 
his  Epistles?  Verily,  as  the  cunning  of  an  expert  sea- 
man In  a  fair  calm  fresh  river  doth  little  differ  fh>m  the 
doing  of  a  meaner  workman  therein  i  even  so,  in  the  short 
oat  of  a  private  letter,  where  matter  is  common,  words 
easy,  and  order  not  much  diverse,  small  show  of  differ- 
ence can  appear.  But  where  Tully  doth  set  up  his  sail  of 
eloquence  in  some  broad  deep  argument,  carried  with 
full  tide  and  wind  of  his  wit  and  learning,  all  others  may 
rather  stand,  and  look  ailer  him,  than  hope  to  overtake 
Um,  what  course  soever  he  hold,  either  in  fair  or  foul." 

"  Four  men  only,"  he  continues,  "  when  the  lAtin 
tongue  was  full  ripe,  be  left  unto  us  who  in  that  time  did 
flourish,  and  did  leave  to  posterity  the  firuit  of  their  wit 
and  learning — Varro,  Sallust,  Cssar,  and  Cicero,''  Of 
eeune  the  statement  is  confined  to  prose  writers.  The 
reominder  pf  the  treatise  is  occupied  with  a  review  of 
the  ^aracteristics  and  merits  of  the  Qrst  thre^  of  these 
chief  Roman  classics. 

Of  Yarro,  he  says,  among  other  things,  '*  His  books  of 
husbandry  are  much  to  be  regarded  and  diligently  to  be 
lead,  not  only  for  the  propriety,  bqt  also  for  the  plenty 
of  good  words  in  all  country  and  husband  men's  aflairs, 
which  cannot  be  had  by  so  good  authority  out  of  any 
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other  author,  either  of  so  good  a  time,  or  of  so  great 
learning,  as  out  of  Varro.  And  yet,  because  he  was 
four-score  years  old  when  he  wrote  those  books,  the 
form  of  his  style  there,  compared  with  Tully's  writing, 
is  but  even  the  talk  of  a  spent  old  man :  whose  words 
commonly  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  though  very  wisely, 
yet  hardly  and  coldly,  and  more  heavily  also,  than  some 
ears  can  well  bear,  except  only  for  age  and  authority's 
sake ;  and  perchance,  of  a  rude  and  country  argument, 
of  purpose  and  judgment  he  rather  used  the  speech  of 
the  country  than  the  talk  of  the  city." 
•  *^  Sallust,"  he  says,  ^'  is  a  wise  and  worthy  writer; 
but  he  requireth  a  learned  reader  and  a  right  considerer 
of  him.  My  dearest  friend  and  best  master  that  ever  I 
had  or  heard  in  learning.  Sir  John  Cheke  (such  a  man, 
as  if  I  should  IWe  to  see  England  breed  the  like  again, 
I  fear  I  should  live  over  long),  did  once  give  me  a  lesson 
for  Sallust,  which,  as  I  shall  never  forget  myself,  so  is 
it  worthy  to  be  remembered  of  all  those  that  would 
come  to  perfect  judgment  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  said 
that  Sallust  was  not  very  fit  for  young  men  to  learn  out 
of  him  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  because  he  was 
not  the  purest  in  propriety  of  words,  nor  choicest  in  apt- 
ness of  phrases,  nor  the  best  in  framing  of  sentences ; 
and  therefore  is  his  writing,  said  he,  neither  plain  for  the 
matter,  nor  sensible  for  men's  understanding. 

**'And  what  is  the  cause  thereof.  Sir?'  quoth  I. 
'  Verily,'  said  he,  ^  because  in  Sallust's  writing  is  more 
art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  than  art,  and  in  his 
labour  also  too  much  toil ;  as  it  were,  with  an  uncon- 
tented care  to  write  better  than  he  could — a  fault  common 
to  very  many  men.  And  therefore  he  Aoth  not  express 
the  matter  lively,  and  naturally  with  common  speech,  as 
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^fou  «€«  XenopHon  dotb  in  Greek;  but  it  is  eanied  nn^ 
fInYW  ^orth  artifipially  after  too  leaqied  &  sort,  as  T)iu- 
cydides  dqth  \n  hifi  Orntiuns.' 

*^  ^  And  bow  oometh  it  to  paa^,'  ^nid  I,  ^  that  Cssar 
and  Cicero's  talk  is  so  natural  and  plain,  ^^d  Sallust's 
^ritivga  so  artifi^l  i^n4  d^rk,  when  »ll  they  three  lived 
in  one  time?* 
*^  *  I  will  freely  tfll  you  my  fancy  herein,'  said  he* 
^'  ^  Surely  Cssar  aqd  Cicero,  beside  a  singular  prero- 
gative of  natural  eloquence  given  unto  them  by  Qodt 
both  two  by  use  of  life  were  daily  orators  anAQUg  the 
common  pe<)(ple,  and  gr^test  counsellors  in  the  Senate^ 
bouse;  and  therefore  gave  thetpselyes  to  use  such  speech 
as  the  meanest  should  w?lt  underetand,  and  the  wisest 
best  allow;   following  carefully  that  good  counsel  of 
Aristotle,  Loqaendwny  ut  muUi ;  sapdendMnh  ut  pauci, 
(Speak  like  the  many ;  think  like  the  few.) 

^  *  Sallust  was  no  such  man,  neither  for  will  to  good- 
ness, nor  skill  by  learning,  but  ill  given  by  nature,  and 
noade  worse  by  bringing  up ;  spent  the  most  part  of  his 
youth  very  misorderly  in  riot  and  letchery,  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  who,  never  giving  their  mind  to  hqnest 
doing,  could  never  inure  their  tongue  to  wise  speaking* 
But  at  the  last,  coming  to  better  years,  and  buying  wit 
at  the  dearest  hand  (that  is,  by  long  experience  of  the 
hurt  and  shame  that  cometh  of  mischief),  moved  by  the 
counsel  of  them  that  were  wise,  and  carried  by  the 
example  of  such  as  were  good,  he  first  fell  to  honesty  of 
life,  and  after  to  the  love  of  study  and)  learning,  and  so 
became  so  new  a  nian,  that  Cssar,  being  Dictator,  mad^ 
him  pnetor  in  Numidia,  where  he,  absent  from  his  coim- 
try,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talk  of  Rome,  but 
shut  up  in  his  study,  and  bent  wholly  upon  reading,  did 
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write  the  history  of  the  Romans.  And  for  the  better 
accomplishing  of  the  same^  he  read  Cato  and  Piso  id 
Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thucy* 
dides  in  Greek,  for  the  ordering  of  his  history  and  for- 
nishing  of  his  style."  * 

The  use  of  old  words,  Sir  John  Cheke  is  farther  made 
to  say,  is  not  (he  greatest  cause  of  Sallust's'  roug^ess 
and  darkness.  '^  Read  Sallust  and  Tully  advisedly  to- 
gether, and  in  words  you  shall  find  small  difierence.  Tea, 
Sallust  is  more  given  to  new  words  than  to  old ;  though 
some  writers  say  the  contrary."  He  then  gives  some 
examples,  afler  which  he  continues :  *'  I  could  be  long 
in  reciting  many  such  like,  both  old  and  new  words  in 
Sallust:  but  in  very  deed,  neither  oldness  nor  newness 
of  words  maketh  the  g^reatest  difference  betwixt  Sallust 
and  TuDy ;  but,  first,  strange  phrases  made  of  good 
Latin  words,  but  framed  after  the  Greek  tongue,  which 
be  neither  choicely  borrowed  of  them,  nor  properly  used 
by  him ;  then,  a  hard  composition,  and  crooked  framing 
of  his  words  and  sentences;  as  a  man  would  say,  English 
talk  placed  and  framed  outlandish-like." 

Having  concluded  his  report  of  this  discourse  of  Sir 
John  Cheke*s,  our  author  proceeds :  *'  Some  men  per- 
chance will  smile,  and  laugh  to  scorn  this  my  writing, 
and  call  it  idle  curiosity,  thus  to  busy  myself  in  picking 
about  these  small  points  of  grammar,  not  fit  for  my  ag^, 
place,  and  calling  to  trifle  in.  I  trust  that  man,  be  he 
never  so  great  in  authority,  never  so  wise  and  learned, 
either  by  other  men's  judgment  or  his  own  opinion,  will 
yet  think  that  he  is  not  greater  in  England  than  Tully 
was  at  Rome ;  nor  yet  wiser  nor  better  learned  than 
Tully  was  himself :  who  at  the  pitch  of  threescore  years, 
in  the  midst  of  the  broil  betwixt  Cesar  and  Pompey, 
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when  he  knew  not  whither  to  send  wife  and  children, 
which  way  to  go,  where  to  hide  himself;  yet  in  an 
earnest  letter,  among  his  earnest  counsels  for  those 
heavy  times,  conceniing  both  the  common  state  of  his 
country  and  his  own  private  affairs,  he  was  neither 
unmindful  nor  ashamed  to  reason  at  large,  and  learn 
gladly  of  Atticus,a  less  point  of  grammar  than  these  be; 
noted  of  me  in  Sallust :  as  whether  he  should  write,  ad 
Pirteea,  in  Piraea^  or  in  Piraeunij  or  Pineeum,  sine 
prepoaitione.  And  in  those  heavy  times  he  was  so 
careful  to  know  this  small  point  of  grammar,  that  he 
addeth  these  words,  ^  Si  hoc  mihi  i^rriiia  persolveris, 
magnft  me  molesti&  liberllris/  [If  you  will  resolve  me 
this  question,  you  will  deliver  me  from  what  gives  me 
great  annoyance.] 

"  If  Tully  at  that  age,  in  that  authority,  in  that  care 
for  hb  country,  in  that  jeopardy  for  himself,  and  extreme 
necessity  of  his  dearest  friends,  being  also  the  prince  of 
eloquence  himself,  was  not  ashamed  to  descend  to  these 
low  points  of  grammar  in  his  own  natural  tongue ;  what 
should  scholars  do  ?  yea,  what  should  any  man  do,  if 
be  do  think  well-doing  better  than  ill-doing,  and  had 
rather  be  perfect  than  mean,  sure  than  doubtful,  to  be 
what  he  should  be  indeed,  and  not  seem  what  he  is  not, 
in  opinion  ?  He  that  maketh  perfectness  in  the  Latin 
tongue  his  mark,  must  come  to  it  by  choice  and  certain 
knowledge,  and  not  stumble  upon  it  by  chance  and 
doubtful  ignorance.  And  the  right  steps  to  reach  unto 
it  be  these,  linked  thus  orderly  together, — aptness  of 
nature,  love  of  learning,  diligence  in  right  order,  con- 
stancy with  pleasant  moderation,  and  always  to  learn  of 
them  that  be  best;  and  so  shall  you  judge  as  they  that 
be  wisest.      And  these  be  those  rules  which  worthy 
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Master  Cheke  did  impart  unto  me  oopc^r^jng  SaUutt* 
and  the  right  judgment  of  the  Latin  tongue." 

We  give  entire  the  few  but  pregnant  sentence?  \ik 
^t^icb  the  style  of  Cssar  is  characterised : 

"  Caesar,  for  that  Uule  of  him  tl^at  is  left  unto  us^  ia 
like  the  half  face  of  a  Venus,  tl^e  other  part  of  the  faea4 
being  hidden,  the  body  and  the  rest  of  the  members  uijir 
begun ;  yet  so  excellently  done  by  Apelles,  i^  aU  men 
may  st^nd  still  to  maze  and  muse  upon  it )  and  no  maq 
step  forth  with  any  hope  to  perform  the  like. 

"  His  seven  boqks  ^  De  Bello  Gallico,'  and  threa 
*  De  Bello  Civili,'  be  written  so  wisely  for  the  patter,  so 
eloquently  for  the  tongue,  that  neither  his  greatest 
enemies  could  ever  find  the  least  note  of  partiality  i^ 
him  (a  marvellous  wisdom  of  a  man,  I^lmely  writing  of 
his  own  doings),  nor  yet  the  best  judgas  of  the  (latin 
tongue,  nor  the  moat  envipus  lookers  \^>oq  other  mei^'a 
writings  ca^  say  any  o^her  but  all  things  be  most  par* 
feclly  done  by  him.  * 

**  Brutus,  Calv^St  and  Calidius,  who  found  &ult  with 
Tully's  fulness  in  words  and  p^attf  r,  an^  that  rightly, 
for  TuUy  did  both  c(^ifess  it  and  mend  it,  yet  ia  Cipsav 
they  neither  did,  nor  could,  $nd  the  like,  or  any  other 
fault. 

**  And  therefore  thus  justly  I  nuiy  conclude  of  Cesar, 
that  whereas  i^  all  others  the  best  that  eyar  wrote  in  any 
time  or  in  any  tongue,  in  Greek  (I  except  neither  Plato, 
Demosthenes,  nor  Tully),  some  fault  is  justly  noted,  in 
Csesar  only  could  never  yet  fault  bf  ibund. 

"  Yet  nevertheless,  for  all  this  perfect  excellency  in 
bim,  yet  it  is  but  one  nn^mber  of  eloquence,  and  that 
but  of  one  side  neither;  when  we  must  look  for  that 
example  to  follow,  which  hath  a  perfect  bead,  a  whole 
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body,   forward    aod    backward,  arms,   aud  legs,  and 
all." 


Here  the  work  ends,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it.  It  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  four 
writers,  whose  characters  tlie  author  had  proposed  to 
draw,  only  three  are  formally  treated  of;  and  that  there 
are  no  observations  on  Declamation,  the  last  of  the  six 
ways  which  he  had  enumerated  for  the  learning  of 
tongues.  Yet,  in  his  preface,  as  we  have  seen,  he  ap- 
pears to  state  distinctly  that  the  work  was  finished. 
Considering  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  its  publi- 
cation, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  treatise,  though  really  prepared  by  Ascham,  may 
have  disappeared  in  the  interval  of  several  years  that 
elapsed  before  his  papers  were  sent  to  the  press. 
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TO   MASTER  8AMUBL   HARTLIB. 


BY  JOHN  MILTON. 


Master  Hartlib, 

I  am  long'  since  persuaded  that 
to  say  and  do  aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no 
purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us  than  simply 
the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  to 
write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought 
on,  and  for  the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I 
had  not  yet  at  this  time  been  induced  but  by  your 
earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as  having 
my  mind  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance 
of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use 
of  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to 
the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  living  with  much 
more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private  friend- 
ship have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus  or  transpose 
my  former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those 
actioifi  which  have  won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a 
person  sent  hither  by  some  good  providence  from  a  far 
country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  great  good 
to  this  island,  and  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of 
the  highest  authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the 
learned'correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign  parts. 
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and  the  eitraordmary  pains  and  diligence  whieh  you 
hare  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seafi, 
dther  by  the  definite  will  of  Qod  so  ruling;,  or  the  pecu- 
liar sway  of  nature,   which  also  is  Qod's  working. 
Neither  can  I  think,  that  so  reputed  add  so  valued  as 
you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  discern^ 
ing  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  oret-ponderous 
argument ;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess 
to  have  received  from  those  Incidental  discourses  which 
we  hare  wandered  into  hath  pressed  and  almost  con- 
strained yon  into  a  pefsuasbn,  that  what  you  requite 
from  me  in  this  pohit  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
acienee  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  io  much  need  at 
onee  atid  so  much  opportunity  to  try  what  Ood  hath 
determined.    I  will  not  resist,  therefbre,  whatever  it  is 
either  of  divine  or  human  obligement  that  you  lay  upon 
me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as  you  re- 
quest me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence 
presented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent 
and  comprehension  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far 
shorter  and  of  attainment  far  more  Certain,  than  hath 
been  yet  in  practice.     Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to  be ; 
for  that  which  I  have  to  say  assuredly  this  nation  hath 
extreme  need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.    To 
tell  you,  therefore,  that  I  have  benefited  herein  among 
old  renowned  authora  I  shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what 
many  modem  Januas  and  Didactics  more  than  ever  £ 
shall  read  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not. 
Bat  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which 
have  flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of 
many  contemplative  years  altogether  ^ent  in  the  search 
of  religious  and  civil  knotvledge,  and  such  as  pleased 
yon  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  (o 
dispose  of. 
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The  eud  then  of  learningr  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our 
first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out 
of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be 
like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls 
of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because 
our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but 
on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  things  invisible  as  by  orderly  coming 
over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same  method 
IS  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching. 
And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tra- 
dition enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are 
chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have 
at  any  time .  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom ;  so 
that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist 
should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
clefl  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid 
things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he 
were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man 
as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother-dialect  only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes 
which  have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleaslng  and 
so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or 
eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mise- 
rable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise 
easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which 
casts  our  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind  is  our 
time  lost  in  too  oil  idle  vacancies  g^ven  both  to  schools 
and  universities;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction, 
forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themee, 
verses^  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
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menu  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  longf  reading 
and  ohserving  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  inven- 
tion.    These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor 
stripling^,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
nntimely  fiiiit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of 
wretched  barbarizing  agunst  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom 
with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet 
not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and  judi* 
clous  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which 
they  scarce  taste.     Whereas,  if  aAer  some  preparatory 
grounds  of  speech    by  their  certain  forms  got  into 
memory  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  hereof  in  some 
chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  finlhwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of 
good  thingfs  and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring 
the  whole  language  quickly  into  their  power.    This  I 
take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way  of 
leamiog  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  acconnt  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.     And 
for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be 
an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from 
the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead 
of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy  (and  those  be  such  as 
are  most  obvious  to  the  sense),  they  present  their  young 
unmatricnlated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most 
intellectif e  abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so 
that  they  having  but  newly  lefl  those  grammatic  flats 
and  shallows  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on 
the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be 
tossed  and    turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
&thomles8  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the 
most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning, 

VOL.  I.  h 
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mocked  and  deluded  all  this  While  with  r&fged  Qotiont 
and  babblements^  while  they  expected  worthy  and  de- 
lightful knowledge ;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call 
them  importunately  their  sereral  ways,  and  hasten  them« 
with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and 
mercenary,  or  ignorantly  jealous  divinity :  some  allured 
to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on 
the  prudent  and  heavenly  eontemplation  of  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro* 
mising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  others  betake  them  to 
state  aflbirs  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breedingi  that  flattery,  and  oourt-sbifts, 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom,  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientipus  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think*  it  be  not 
feigned :  others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy 
spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing  no  better,  to  the  e|\joy- 
ments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their  days  in  feast 
and  jollity,  whk:h  indeed  b  tlie  wisest  and  Safest  eoiirsa 
of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with  nuMre  integrity  Under- 
taken. And  these  are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the 
fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime  youth  at  the  schools 
and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere  words, 
or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 

I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  strait  conduct  you  to  a  bill- 
side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a 
virtuous  and  noble  education  ;  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospect  and  melodious  iounds  on  every  side, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  I 
doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our 
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duUitt  and  lasiest  youth,  our  Btockt  ahd  itubf,  from  the 
Infiiiltg  datire  oF  toch  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits 
to  that  asinine  feast  of  sow«thistles  and  brambles  which 
is  commonly  set  befon:  them  as  all  the  food  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  tenderest  and  most  dodble  sge.  I 
oa1l»  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that 
which  (Its  a  man  to  perform  Justly,  skilfully,  and  mag^ 
nanimously,  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public  of 
peaee  and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be  done  between 
twelve  and  one-and- twenty,  less  time  than  is  now  be- 
stowed in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered : — 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about 
it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  persons,  whereof  twenty  or  tliereabout 
may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  government  of  one 
who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done. 
This  plaee  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship, 
except  it  be  some  peculiar  college  of  law  or  physic  where 
they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for  those  general 
•tndies  whksh  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  the 
oommendng,  as  they  term  ii^  master  of  art,  it  should 
be  absolute.  AAer  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may 
be  converted  to  this  use  as  shall  be  needful  in  every 
•ity  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend  much  to 
the  increaae  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This 
number,  less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience 
of  a  foot-company  or  interchangeably  two  troops  of 
aavalry,  should  divide  their  day's  work  into  three  parts 
•a  it  1m  oid«if*-*their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their 
diet.  l2 
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For  their  studies :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the 
chief  and  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either 
that  now  used,  or  any  better ;  and  while  this  is  doing, 
their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear 
pronunciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  espe- 
cially in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  far 
northerly  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide 
enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed  by 
all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and  inward ; 
80  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill 
a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert 
in  the  usefuUest  points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to 
season  them  and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue 
and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seducement  or  vain 
principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy^and  delight- 
ful book  of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof 
the  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and  other 
Socratic  discourses ;  but  in  Latin  we  have  none  of 
classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,  and  some  select  piec^  elsewhere. 
But  here  the  main  skill  and  g^undwork  will  be,  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every 
opportunity  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obe- 
dience, inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the 
admiration  of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all  ages :  that  they  may  despise  and  scorn 
all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in 
manly  and  liberal  exercises;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with 
mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  inti* 
mation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  to  an  inaw 
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dibk  diiigence  and  courage,  infusing  into  thair  young 
breaata  such  an  ingenuoiia  and  nobla  ardour  as  would 
not  fail  to  naake  many  of  Iham  renowned  and  matchlesa 
BMD.  At  the  aaone  time*  some  other  hour  of  the  day, 
might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and,  soon 
after,  the  elemeuta  of  geometry,  even  playing,  as  the  old 
umnntr  waa»  AAer  evening  repast  till  bed-timet  their 
Iboughta  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of 
religion  and  the  atory  of  soriplure.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  the  authors  of  agriculture,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Colur 
inalla*  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ;  and  if  the  language 
ia  diflioaltso  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  difiBculty  above 
ibeir  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting 
and  enabling  thera  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of 
Ihair  countryt  to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy 
the  waste  that  is  made  of  good ;  for  this  was  one  of 
Hercules'  praises.  Ere  half  these  authors  be  read, 
(which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they 
cannot  choose  but  be  masters  of  an  ordinary  prose:  so 
that  it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any 
modern  author  the  use  of  the  globes  and  all  the  maps, 
first  with  the  old  names  and  then  with  the  new ;  or  they 
might  then  be  eapabie  to  read  any  compendious  method 
of  natural  philosophy ;  and  at  the  same  time  might  be 
entering  into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner 
as  was  before  prescribed  for  the  Jjatin ;  whereby  the 
difllcultiea  of  grammar  being  soon  overcome,  all  the 
historical  physiology  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are 
ppen  befbre  them,  and,  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
The  like  access  will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca's  Natural 
Questions,  to  Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.  And 
having  thua  piMt  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astfonorpyi  uA  geograpbyi  with  a  general  compact  of 
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physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru- 
mental science  of  trigonometry,  and  finom  thence  to 
fortification,  architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation.  And 
in  natural  philosophy  they  may  proceed  leisurely  fix>m 
the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants,  and  living  crea- 
tures, as  far  as  anatomy.  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  in- 
stitution of  physic;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers, 
the  humours,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a  crudity, 
which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do  Is  not  only  a 
great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but  also 
may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal 
and  expenseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and 
stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want 
of  this  discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a 
shame  to  the  commander.  To  set  forward  all  these 
proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders 
but  that  they  may  procure,  as  ofl  as  shall  be  needful, 
the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen, 
shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries ;  and  in  other  sci- 
ences, architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anatomists,  who 
doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward  and  some 
to  favour  such  a  hopeful  seminary.  And  this  would 
give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as 
they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight 
Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most 
hard  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicandcr,  Oppian,  Dionysius ;  and, 
in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of 
Virgil. 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will 
have  furnished  them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of 
reason  wbidi  in  ethics  is  called  proairesis,  that  they  may 
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with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon  moral  good 
and  evil. '  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right 
and  firm,  instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice,  while  their  young 
and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all  the  moral  works 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their 
nightward  studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work 
under  the  determinate  sentence  of  David  or  Solomon, 
or  the  evangels  and  apostolk  scriptures.     Being  perfect 
in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  beg^n 
the  study  of  economics.    And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  al  any  odd  hour  the  Italian 
tongue.     And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good 
antidote,  it  would  be  wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste 
some  choice  comedies,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian ;  those 
tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  matters,  as  Tra* 
chinie,  Alcestis,  and  the  like.    The  next  remove  must 
be  to  the  study  of  politics ;  to  know  the  beginning,  end, 
and  reasons  of  political  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in 
a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  be  such  poor 
shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience 
as  many  of  our  great  councillors  have  lately  shown 
themselves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.     After  this 
they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  jus- 
tice, delivered  first  and  with  best  warrant  by  Moses, 
and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those 
extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Zaleucus,  Charondas ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman 
edicts  and  tables,  with|their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to 
the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of  England  and  the  sta- 
tutes.    Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  now  be 
understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology 
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and  choreh  hiitory,  ancient  and  modern  i  and  ere  thk 
time  at  a  let  hour  tlie  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been 
gained,  that  the  scriptures  may  be  now  read  in  their 
own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossibility  to 
add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialeet  When  all  these 
empbymenta  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice 
histories,  heroic  poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest 
and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous  poUtieal 
orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if  they  were  not  only 
read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  solemnly 
pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be 
tAUghti  would  endue  them  even  with  the  spint  and 
vigour  of  Demoathenea  or  Cicero,  Euripidea  or  Sopho* 
eles.  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with 
them  those  organic  arta  which  enable  men  to  diaeourae 
and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  aceordiog  to  the 
fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic,  therefore, 
so  much  as  ia  useful,  is  to  be  referred  to  this  due  place, 
with  all  her  well^ouched  heada  and  topics,  until  it  be 
time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and 
ornate  rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Platp,  Ariatptle^ 
PhalereuB*,  Cicero,  Hermogenea,  Longinua,  To  which 
poetry  would  l)e  made  aubaequent,  or  indeed  rather 
precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine,  but  more 
simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate;  I  mean  not  here  the 
prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit 
on  before  among  the  rudiments  pf  grammar,  but  that 
aublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Horace,  and 
the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro,  Tasso,  Maa* 
Boni,  and  others,  teachea  what  the  lawa  are  of  a  tra^ 
epic  poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what 
decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand  master^pieoe  to  obaerve. 

*  l>eiDstriQi«caUf4PlMyierem««-£f^9r» 
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This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable 

creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play-writers  be ; 

and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 

nificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine 

and  human  things.    From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will 

be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be  able  writers 

and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when  they 

shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into 

things  :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or 

council,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their 

lips.   There  would  then  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages, 

other  gestures,  and  stuffotherwise  wrought,  than  we  now 

sit  under,  ofl-times  to  as  great'a  trial  of  our  patience 

as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.    These  are  the 

studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought 

to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 

to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their 

ancestors  dead  than  upon  themselves  living.     In  which 

methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed 

by  the  steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient 

times  for  memory's  sake  ,to  retire  back  into  the  middle 

ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear  of  what  they  have 

been  taught,   until   they  have  confirmed   and  solidly 

united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected   knowledge, 

like  the  last  embattling  of  a  Roman  legion.     Now  will 

be  worth  the  seeing  what  exercises  and  recreations  may 

best  agree  and  become  those  studies. 

THEIR  EXERCISE. 

The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is, 
what  I  can  guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient 
and  famous  schools  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Isocrates, 
Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred  such 
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m  tiambtr  of  rcnowntd  philoMphert,  orktore,  histomnl, 
poets,  Mid  prfncet,  all  otm"  Qre«ct|  Italy,  and  Atia^ 
betiddB  tha  flourishing  studies  of  Cyrene  and  Alexan* 
dria.     But  herein  it  shall  exoted  them,  and  snpplj  a 
defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com* 
monwealth  of  Sparta,     Whereas  thai  eity  trainad  tip 
their  youth  most  for  war^  and  these  In  their  academies 
and   LycsBum  all  for  the  gown,    this  institution  of 
breeding  which  I  here  delineate  shall  be  equally  good 
both  for  peace  and  war»    Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for 
exercise,  and  due  rest  aflerwards ;  bnt  the  time  for  thia 
may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure,  according  as  their  risini^ 
In  the  morning  shall  be  early.    The  exercise  which  I 
commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to 
guard,  and  to  strike  sai^ly  with  edge  or  point.    This 
will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  Ui 
breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow 
large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable 
lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude 
and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  vitlour, 
and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong. 
They  must  be  also  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripea 
of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as 
need  may  oflen  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,*  and  to 
close.    And  this  perhaps  will  be  enough  wherein  to 
prove  and  heat  their  single  streng^h^    The  interim  of 
unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken 
up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard 
or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skilftil  organist  piles  his 
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gmft  mod  faocted  descant  ia  lofty  fuguei,  or  the  wliolo 
^jrmpboBy  with  artful  and  ummagiDable  touehas  adorn  and 
graca  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  eomposer ; 
sometiuiea  the  lute  or  soA  organ*8top  waiting  on  elegant 
^ces  either  to  religious^  martial,  or  ci«il  ditties,  which, 
if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a 
great  power  oter  dispoeltioiis  and  manners  to  smooth 
and  make  them  gentle  from  mstie  harshneae  and  die* 
tempoed  pasaioos.  The  like  also  would  not  be  unex« 
pedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her 
first  ooncoctioni  atid  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in 
good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  fpUowed  it 
aader  vigilant  eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper, 
they  are,  by  a  sodden  alarum  or  wateh«>word,  to  be  called 
out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sky  or  covert  ac* 
oording  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Romsa  wont  i  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits«  on  horseback  to  all 
the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much 
eiaetnesa  and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  rudiments 
Of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marctw 
lag,  eneampiog,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering, 
with  all  tha  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stratagems, 
taeties,  and  warlike  matims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out 
of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  their  country.  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful 
amies,  suflfer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline 
to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though 
they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they  would  not  sufl^r  their 
oinpty  and  unreeruitsble  colonels  of  twenty  men  in  a 
oempany  to  qtiaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
Hvgee  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant  i  yet  in 
the  meanwhile  to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two 
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of  drunkards,  the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else 
to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  violences.  No,  certainly, 
if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to 
good  men  or  good  governors,  they  wouM  not  sufier 
these  things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Be- 
sides these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another 
opportunity  of  gaining  experience  to  be  won  from 
pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an 
injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven 
and  earth.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  persuader  to 
them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out 
in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places 
of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building  and  of  soil  for 
towns  and  tillage,  harbours,  and  ports  for  trade.  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also 
what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and 
sea-fight.  These  ways  would  try  all  tlieir  peculiar  gifts 
of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  opportunities 
to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  re* 
dound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion 
again  those  old  admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with 
far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of  Christian 
knowledge.  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  roonsieurs  of 
Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and 
prodigal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again 
transformed  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kekshose.  But  if 
they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to  en- 
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large  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will 
by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve'  the  regurd  and 
honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and 
friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  most 
eminent.  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  OS  for  their  breeding,  or  ebe  to  imitate  us  in 
their  own  country. 

Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to 
say,  save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ; 
for  much  time  else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill 
habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful,  and 
moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy^ 

Thus,  Mr,  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in 
writing,  as  your  desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several 
times  I  had  discoursed  with  you  concerning  the  best 
and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as  some 
have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth 
many  considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope. 
Many  other  circumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned, 
but  this,  to  such  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make 
trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough.  Only  I 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in 
that  counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews 
almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  ;  yet 
I  am  withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more 
easy  in  the  assay  than  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and 
much  more  illustrious :  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than 
I  imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  no- 
thing but  very  happy,  and  very  possible  according  to 
best  wishes,  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this  age  have 
spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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BY  JOHN  LOCKE. 


This  work,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis,  was 
published  in  1690,  and  was  written,  as  is  staled  in  thi! 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Edward  Clarke,  of  Chipley,  Esq., 
some  years  earlier.  The  ThoughU  on  Education  are 
extremely  discursive  and  irregular,  the  same  topics 
being  treated  of  in  different  places.  The  author  of  the 
following  analysis  has  endeavoured  to  connect  these 
disjointed  parts,  and  to  arrange  the  materials  so  a^ 
to  give  more  method  and  unity  to  the  whole  ;  but  the 
opinions  given  are  strictly  those  of  Locke,  and  though 
excellent  on  the  whole,  they  are  not  set  forth  as  to  be 
altogether  implicitly  adopted;  the  progress  made  in 
medical  science,  for  instance,  has  shown  that  his  recom- 
mendation of  extreme  hardship  in  the  early  education  of 
the  body  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  original  is  di* 
vfded  into  sections ;  but  from  the  cause  alluded  to,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  indicate  those  divisions 
In  the  Analysis.  Wherever  the  words  of  Locke  have 
been  used,  they  are  placed  between  marks  of  quotation. 


By  education  Locke  understands  the  training,  not 
of  the  mind  only,  a  limitation  too  apt  to  be  given  to 
the  sense  of  the  word,  but  of  the  body  also ;  and  ac- 
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oordlfigly  the  first)  and  perhaps  not  the  least  yaluable, 
portion  of  his  treal'me  Is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Important  question  of  physical  health,  as  It  re- 
lates to  ehildren.  And  in  the  first  place^  he  strong^ly 
reprehends  that  over-tenderness  in  mothers  which,  in 
their  anxiety  to  shield  their  offspring  Atmi  every  risk, 
induces  them  to  clothe  them  too  warmly,  and  otherwise 
to  confine  them  at  an  early  age,  so  that  a  certain  degree 
of  present  security  Is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  n  double 
danger  from  every  subsequent  exposure ;  whereas  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  the  body  may  be  inured  by 
habit  to  any  sufferance  of  cold  or  heat.  He  recommends 
that  a  child  should  be  early  accustomed  to  slight  cloth- 
ing, that  as  soon  as  his  hair  grows  the  use  of  caps 
should  be  discontinued,  that  he  should  have  his  feet 
washed  every  day  in  cold  water,  and  even  that  his  shoes 
''be  made  so  as  to  leak  water;"  which,  with  some  other 
practises  of  a  similar  kind,  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
frame  and  render  it  independent,  he  enforces  with  much 
eamestnesst  deprecating  the  opposition  of  the  mistress 
and  the  maid.  With  respect  to  diet,  It  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  and  flesh  meat  should  make  no  part  of 
it  during  the  first  three  or  fbur  years  of  lif^  No  kind- 
ness towards  ehildren  should  induce  us  to  mix  up  with 
their  fbod  any  seasoning  that  may  occasion  an  early 
delicacy  In  the  palate,  but  good  dry  bread  should  be 
made  the  test  of  their  appetite,  which  will  insure  that 
they  do  not  eat  oftener  than  nature  really  demands. 
Amongst  the  Romans  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  man  if  he 
Indulged  In  more  than  one  regular  meal  a  day ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  diseases  among  Englishmen  may  be 
imputed  to  gross  feeding,  especially  in  the  artkle  of 
llcsh*ateat.    So  fkr  is  Locke  fhmi  eounselllng  regularity 

m2 
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in  meals,  that  he  advises  the  time  of  eating  to  be  con- 
tinually varied, — on  this  principle,  that  regularity  begets 
expectation  in  the  stomach,  and  the  disappointment  of 
that  expectation  must  needs  produce  petulance  and  ill 
temper  in  the  child,  as  oflen  as  it  occurs ;  whilst  on  the 
contrary  a  varied  system  may  be  as  easily  established 
by  habit,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  more  inde- 
pendence. To  prevent  children  from  drinking  more 
than  enough,  he  advises  that  no  draught  be  per- 
mitted them  between  meals  that  is  not  prefaced  by  a 
piece  of  dry  bread;  and  we  are  to  remember  that 
hunger  and  thirst  are  as  much  the  creatures,  and  there- 
fore the  subjects,  of  habit,  as  any  other  of  our  pro- 
pensities. There  is  no  matter  in  which  servants  are 
more  narrowly  to  be  watched  than  this  of  diet,  for  they 
ere  but  too  prone  to  relieve  themselves  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience  by  indulging  the  desires  of  children. 
Fruit  is  generally  condemned  as  unwholesome,  apd 
children  are  led  to  regard  it,  like  our  first  parents,  with 
the  greater  longing,  from  the  rigorous  law  which  re* 
strains  them  from  it.  But  there  is  not  suflScient  dis- 
crimination used  on  this  head,  for  many  fruits  are  not 
Only  innocuous,  but  highly  conducive  to  health,  when 
eaten  in  their  season,  and  with  that  moderation  without 
which  no  food  is  wholesome.  Such  fruits  are  straw- 
berries, cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  and 
pears,  which  should  however  not  be  eaten  alone,  but 
with  bread,  and  are  best  at  breakfast-time.  Sweet- 
meats of  every  kind  are  to  be,  without  exception, 
banished  from  the  nursery-table.  One  only  desire 
is  to  be  indulged  without  restraint, — this  is  the 
inclination  to  sleep;  sleep  being  as  necessary  to  a 
child  as  food  jtself :  and  with  restiect  to  early  hours, 
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the  ioifiDrlanoe  tf  which  li  universally  admiHtd,  thto 
Awy  be  obaenred*  thai  although  U  may  be  impossible, 
in  aAer  life,  always  to  maintain  the  rule  in  this  respeei, 
yet  by  keeping  it  inviolate  in  the  ehild,  you  may  so  &r 
provide  against  future  eieeas  that  silting  up  shall  al- 
ways remain  to  him  a  speoies  more  or  less  of  diseomfort 
and  uneasiness.  The  younger  the  cliildt  the  mora 
needful  the  sleep ;  but  there  is  an  age  when  the  desire 
for  sleep  is  apt  to  slide  into  a  fkult,  and  any  evidences 
of  a  laay  disposition  must  be  followed  by  prompt  cor- 
reetioB.  He  must  be  reduced  by  degrees  to  eight  hours, 
which  may  be  eotosidercd  the  proper  term  of  rest  for 
^ulls.  Children  ought  not  to  be  awakened  in  a  rude 
manner,  but  gradually,  and  with  kind  words ;  they  exr 
perience  a  certain  pain  in  wakiqg,  which  should  not  he 
added  lo  by  noise,  espeeialiy  of  a  kind  to  frighten  them. 
The  time  of  sleep  is  earefully  to  be  observed,  but  not 
the  manner;  and  a  child  should  be  accustomed  to 
various  conditions  in  his  rest  <  his  bed*-«-8o  that  it  be 
always  hard— should  be  made  sometimes  in  one  fashion, 
and  sometimes  in  anoiheV,  that  he  may  not  be  unpre- 
pared for  the  vicissitudes  of  travelling  and  the  many 
changes  that  be  is  certain  to  encounter  in  life.  Iiooke 
is  of  opinbn  that  physic  should  never  be  admiui«tered 
by  way  of  prevention,  but  only  by  way  of  cure,  and 
that  costivepess,  against  which  it  is  usually  ap- 
plied,  may  be  overcome  simply  by  the  determined 
will  of  the  person  suflTeringt  and  by  a  habit  of  regularity 
in  **solieiting  nature."  He  sums  up  his  recommen- 
dations on  the  sul^eot  of  health  in  these  words: — 
**  Plenty  of  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep,  plain  diet,  no 
wine  or  strong  drink,  and  very  little  or  no  physio,  not 
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too  warm  and  strait  cloathin^,  especially  the  head  and 
feet  kept  cold,  and  the  feet  oflen  used  to  cold  water,  and 
exposed  to  wet" 

The  health  of  the  body  being  duly  provided  for,  the 
mind  next  claims  our  care  ;  and  here  it  will  be  proper 
to  give,  in  Liocke's  own  words,  the  proposition  with 
which  he  opens  this  part  of  his  subject.  It  conveys  the 
very  pith  of  his  doctrine. 

**  As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being 
able  to  endure  hardships,  so  also  does  that  of  the  mind. 
And  the  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all  virtue  and 
worth  lies  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself 
his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely 
follow  what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite 
lean  the  other  way."     (Sect.  33.) 

Here,  as  before,  the  over-fondness  of  the  mother  is 
the  first  subject  of  observation,  as  it  is  the  first  barrier 
in  the  way  of  the  child's  improvement  It  is  not  un- 
usual even  to  find  some  little  perverse  tricks  rather 
admired  than  reproved,  as  being  thought  not  unbe- 
coming the  innocence  of  childhood.  Whether  this  be 
the  result  of  tenderness  or  of  a  weak  judgment  in  the 
parents,  it  is  equally  reprehensible,  and  fails  not  to 
produce  consequences  in  the  end  which  the  parents 
themselves  are  the  first  to  complain  of,  though  they 
clioose  to  be  ignorant  of  the  share  they  had  in  the  mis- 
chief. The  amusement  which  children  afford  to  grown- 
up  people,  occasions  them  too  of\en  to  be  treated  like 
play-things.  Their  humours  are  indulged  for  the  sake 
of  their  lively  spirits,  and  they  are  not  to  be  crossed 
lest  they  change  the  scene  and  turn  entertainment  into 
trouble.    Also  because  they  are  presumed  to  be  in- 
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capable  of  any  great  vices  at  so  early  an  age,  people  con- 
sider it  quite  harmless  to  allow  them  a  full  license  for 
any  little  improprieties  they  may  have  a  mind  to,  for* 
getting  that  the  proportion  of  the  fault  to  the  age  is  the 
same,  and  that,  by  indulgence  then,  they  will  come  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  tlie  same  privilege  when  a  riper 
age  shall  bring  with  it  desires  and  passions  no  long^er 
Innocent  This  culpable  negligence  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  of  the  child  during  its  tenderest  years,  when 
every  impressiou  made  Is  of  such  lasting  consequence, 
lathe  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  much 
judicious  management  and  elaborate  attention  are  be- 
stowed even  on  dogs  and  horses,  whose  temper  and 

character  are  wont  to  be  taken  notice  of  from  the  ear- 

* 

Hest  period,  and  checked  and  guided  in  a  thousand 
ways  with  a  view  to  their  future  utility  and  well  being. 
It  Is  only  our  own  oflfspring  that  we  "neglect  in  this 
point,  and  "  having  made  them  ill  children,  we  foolishly 
expect  they  should  be  good  men."  But  there  is  com- 
monly a  worse  evil  than  neglect  in  early  education ; 
this  is  what  Locke  calls  **  the  downright  teaching  them 
vice ;"  and  it  is  seen  chieBy  in  those  moments  when 
nothing  perhaps  is  further  from  the  minds  of  the  parents 
than  the  injury  they  are  committing.  In  the  way  of 
pastime,  children  are  taught  to  strike  those  around 
them,  and  to  take  a  childish  revenge  on  anything  which 
gives  them  pain,  because  forsooth  their  little  hands  can 
do  no  harm :  but  is  not  this  teaching  them  a  principle  of 
violence.  Innocent  indeed  In  its  present  results,  but 
pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  future  vice  ?  In  the  same 
way  the  foundations  of  pride  are  laid,  and  nothing  is 
thought  more  harmless  than  to  trick  a  child  out  in 
finery,  and  fondle  it  the  more  for  its  pretty  looks.  Lying 
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5  eomposlUon,  by  which  one  pleasure  Is  proposed  in 
lieu  of  another,  and  so  no  habit  of  self-denial  ^ined. 
Pleasures  are  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  should  always 
be  made  to  seem  the  result  of  a  general  state  of  esteem 
irith  the  parents,  and  nol  the  reward  of  a  particular  aet. 
And  yet  there  are  kinds  both  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, that  may  safbly  be  employed ;  in  short,  it  is  the 
mind,  not  the  body,  that  is  to  be  worked  upon  ;  esteem 
and  aff^*tioii  on  the  one  hand,  shame  and  disgrace  on 
the  other,  are  the  materials  to  be  used  to  this  end.  We 
are  to  seise  upon  those  sensibilities  which  nature  has 
given,  and  early  mould  them  to  the  purposes  of  virtue. 
*'  Make  them  in  love  with  the  pleasure  of  being  well 
thought  on."  **  Shame  them  out  of  their  faulU."  The 
principle  of  reputatiout  though  it  is  not  the  true  ground 
of  virtue— -which  is  our  obedience  to  God,— yet  is  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  is  especially  the  proper 
guide  for  children.  With  respect  to  the  natural  gaiety 
of  children,  it  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  any  noise  or 
inconvenience  it  may  occasion  cheerfully  to  be  submitted 
to,  in  consideration  of  the  health  and  spirits  which  its 
indulgence  tends  to  bestow.  It  is  a  great  fault  in 
education  to  burden  children's  minds  with  rules  and 
precepts  about  their  conduct,  which  are  seldom  under- 
stood, and  therefore  soon  fbrgotten ;  and  it  is  still  more 
unreasonable  to  visit  with  punishment  the  infraction  of 
such  rules.  Teach  rather  by  example,  and  let  not  too 
much  depend  on  memory.  **  Make  but  flew  laws,  but 
see  they  be  well  observed  when  once  made."  The  grand 
business  is  to  fbrm  habits,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
patient  and  continual  practice,  and  all  those  at- 
tempts at  compendious  methods  of  instruction  by  forms 
and  regulations  are  only  so  many  plans  of  esc^)e,  so 
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many  erMions  of  the  duty  devolving  on  ub  as  paientq 
or  governors*  One  great  advantage  attending  a  prae-< 
tical  sjBtem  is,  that  frequent  observation  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  child,  which 
cannot  too  soon  be  discovered,  whether  with  a  view  to 
the  fbnnation  of  character  or  the  choice  of  congenial  pur* 
suits.  "  Obaerve  what  the  native  stock  is."  *'  £very 
one's  natural  genius  should  be  carried  as  far  as  it  can.'* 
Affectation  may  sometimes,  though  not  oflen,  be  seen 
growing  in  children,  and  is  then  the  result  of  some 
perversion  in  the  education.  They  should  not  be  too 
much  perplexed  with  lectures  about  good -breeding, 
which  will  more  readily  come  to  them  when  it  comes  aa 
the  graceful  outward  consequence  of  a  moral  refinement 
than  when  it  is  made  the  subject  of  rules  and  directions^ 
Afleotation  is  oflen  the  result  of  possessing  the  form 
before  the  spirit  of  goodrbreeding*  As  far  at  least  ae  a 
proper  confidence,  grounded  in  self-possession,  may  go 
towards  perfecting  the  manners,  they  should  be  helped ) 
and  dancing  aliould  be  taught  early  with  this  view« 
Bui  there  is  nothing  graceful  or  becoming  that  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  mind ;  tlierefore^  be  that  the  fortress 
in  every  case — begin  every  op««tion  tliere,  and  for  the 
rest — ^  Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which 
yoo  know  age  will  cure."  When  children  are  scolded 
before  company  for  foults  in  behaviour^  it  not  unfre<« 
qoently  happens  that  the  parents  are  the  real  culprits, 
who  have  not,  really,  sufficiently  attended  to  the  cor* 
rection  of  those  faults,  and  who  lay  the  blame  on  the 
children  only  to  divert  it  from  themselves.  The  choice 
of  servants  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  in  the 
education  of  a  family.  Folly,  vulgarity,  or  dishonesty  in 
a  servant  will  be  sufficient  to  counteract  and  destroy 
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the  efiects  of  the  best  system.  Either  servants,  there- 
fore, must  thoroughly  be  free  from  every  suspicion,  which 
is  almost  impossible,  or  children  must  be  sedulously 
restricted  from  their  company.  To  create  in  them  a 
preference  for  the  company  of  their  parents,  everything^ 
in  the  shape  of  pleasure  should  proceed  from  the  latter. 
The  question,  whether  a  private  or  a  public  education 
be  most  replete  with  advantage,  is  one  of  difficulty,  from 
the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  is  in  both.  The  greater 
innocence  which  recommends  a  domestic  education  is 
usually  thought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  that  ignorance 
of  the  world  which  accompanies  it,  whilst  the  bustle 
and  spirit  of  a  public  school  are  tainted  with  violence, 
deceit,  or  false  pride.  In  considering  this  question,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  **  Virtue  is  harder  to  be  g^t 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  world."  The  only  real  value 
that  any  quality  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body  either,  can 
fairly  pretend  to,  is  the  degree  of  its  subserviency  to  the 
cause  of  virtue.  Violence  is  no  virtue,  though  courage 
is ;  and  modesty  and  steadiness  are  no  faults,  though  a 
sofl  and  tame  disposition  is  one,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  too  much  censured.  The  true  advantage  of  confi* 
dence  is  the  power  which  it  gives  for  the  preservation 
of  honour  and  morality:  how  then  can  confidence  answer 
this,  its  only  legitimate  purpose,  when  it  is  the  offspring 
of  a  vicious  experience?  Nor  is  roughness  courage, 
nor  cunning  wisdom,  but  rather  the  fictitious  substi- 
tutes  of  the  virtues  they  personate,  and  are  so  far  from 
helping  to  form  them,  that  they  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  spirit.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  character  in 
assurance  and  self-sufficiency,  and  then  to  labour  at  a 
superstructure  of  modesty  and  virtue,  is  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end ;  but  the  basis  being  in  virtue,  there  is 
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no  weight  of  other  materials,  whether  for  ornament  or 
utility,  which  it  will  not  nobly  support  Inasmuch  as 
a  priTaie  education,  then,  is  more  conducive  to  the  early 
establishment  of  right  moral  principles,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to'  a  public  education ;  and  with  respect  to  those 
drawbacks  that  are  used  to  be  complained  of,  there  are 
none  which  may  not  be  removed  by  proper  methods. 
A  bc^,  who  is  instructed  by  a  tutor  at  home,  should 
have  every  opportunity  afforded  him  of  mixing  in  com- 
pany, and  be  encouraged  to  act  and  converse  as  his 
own  reason  dictates  to  him,  and  not  be  too  much  fet- 
tered by  prescription,  nor  teased  with  directions  in  mat- 
ters of  trifling  consequence ;  he  should  be  left  as  much 
to  his  own  discretion  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
objects  of  his  education.  "  But,"  says  Locke,  in  con- 
cluding this  head,  '*  if  aAer  all  it  shall  be  thought  by 
some  that  the  breeding  at  home  has  too  little  company^ 
and  that  at  ordinary  schools  not  such  as  it  should  be 
for  a  young  gentleman,  I  think  there  might  be  ways 
found  out  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other."  * 

That  maxim  of  the  ancients — **  Maxima  debeiur 
jmeris  revertnUcC*  (the  utmost  reverence  is  due  to  chil- 
dren)— is  of  great  wisdom,  and  teaches  us  to  forbear  in 
their  sight  from  every  act  or  word  that  can  possibly 
offend  that  sense  of  truth  and  propriety  which  is  native 
to  them.  If  this  respect  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  what  respect  can  they  hope  to  secure  from 
their  children  ?  Punishment  and  rebuke  must  seem  to 

*  He  does  not  anywhere  soggest  the  means  of  remedying  the 
^  iDconrenienoet  *  on  the  side  of  pub/ie  education.  Nor  does  he 
obsenre  that  a  prifate  domestic  educatiooi  as  here  developed,  is, 
inthe  m^ority  of  cases,  impossible  on  account  of  the  expense. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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procted  from  a  juai  displeasiiret  or  tfaey  lose  iheir  power  | 
but  with  what  show  of  ju^ice  can  a  father  reprove  his 
son  for  a  fault,  whieh  he  does  not  seruple  to  commit 
himself?  Or  if  the  eommission  of  such  fault  be  vin* 
dieated  as  the  privilege  of  manhood,  with  what  addi- 
tional force  will  not  the  example  operalCi  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  children  to  anticipato 
ihe  age  of  maturity^  and  to  aSeet  manly  ways  ?  Instead 
of  thus  turning  this  natural  disposition  into  a  course  of 
mischief  by  supplying  it  with  an  ill  direction,  rather  let 
it  be  made  serviceable  to  a  good  purpose.  This  will 
be  accomplished,  if  those  actions  and  occupations  which 
are  deemed  proper  for  the  child  are  made  to  appear  the 
privilege  of  a  superior  age ;  by  whieh  means  they  will 
be  rendered  the  objects  of  ambition  and  desiret  instead 
of  being  regarded— >as  they  too  often  are — ^with  feel* 
inga  of  aversion,  Whatever  has  been  said  against 
the  use  of  the  rod,  may  be  equally  urged  against  harsh 
language,  which  can  scarcely  ever  do  good,  and  must 
often  do  harm.  It  forfeits  the  child's  respect,  it  forfeits 
his  affection,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  frequency  loses  its 
own  power.  A  child  readily  distinguishes  between  the 
language  of  passion  and  that  of  reason,  and  soon  comes 
to  despise  the  former;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
immediately  results  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
or  teacher,  whieh  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  necessary  in- 
fluence and  authority.  For  one  fault  only  should  children 
be  ehastised,  and  this  is  obstinacy ;  yet  here  only  when  all 
other  means  of  correction  have  been  tried  in  vain  ;  and 
when  it  is  done,  let  it  if  possible  be  so  contrived  that 
the  shame^  and  not  the  pain,  of  the  rod  shall  be  the 
severest  part  of  the  punishment.  How  reluctantly  our 
authoF  recommeiids  this  last  alteraative,  the  following 
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sentences  will  fibow  :-^'^  Thii  is  certain,  if  it  does  no 
good,  it  does  great  harm."-*-Th6rs  must  be^-^*'a  nioe 
study  of  children's  tempers  and  weighing  their  faults 
well,  before  w«  come  to  this  sort  of  punishment"'^-*- 
**  We  must  be  sure  it  u  obstinacy."—**  Nor  is  that 
hastily  to  be  interpretated  obstinacy  or  wilfulness,  which 
Is  the  natural  product  of  their  age  or  temper.''* 

Although  obedience  ought  to  be  sufficiently  seeured 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  veneration  of  the  parent,  early 
instHled,  yet  are  children  to  be  reasoned  with.  Here 
again  adrantage  is  to  be  taken  of  nature ;  for  children 
take  a  pride  in  being  treated  as  rational  beings,  and 
this  pride  is  to  be  cherished  and  made  a  hondle  to  turn 
them  Into  virtuous  courses.  The  meaning  of  what  they 
are  directed  to  do  should^  as  fkr  as  possible,  be  ex- 
plained to  them,  that  they  may  be  impressed  with  this 
general  confldence-^that  what  is  required  of  them  is 
Just  and  reasonable,  and  that  those  to  whom  they  yield 

*  Furthermore,  Locke  Is  of  opinion  that  when  odrporal  punish- 
IMB(  beeomes  oeceaiaryi  it  should  nevBr  be  earrled  inio  eflisot  on 
Ike  inslant,  lest  it  be— or  even  lest  it  seem  to  be— the  result  of 
pauion,  but  should  be  solemnly  deferred ;  also  that  some  discreet 
•enrant  should  have  the  ejiecution  of  the  punishment,  and  not  the 
parent,  though  the  latter  should  be  present  and  give  the  order  for 
It :  this  is  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  personal  aversion 
on  the  part  of  the  oliild  for  Itt  father  or  mother*  But,  here  and 
in  everjf  other  place  where  l^ocke  mentions  corporal  punishment, 
there  is  evinced  the  same  hesitation  and  irresolution.  The 
tieeewlty  is  still  to  be  so  ^«  urgent,"  and  the  ease  one  of  sneh 
"  extremity,"  that  we  can  bardlv  tell  whether  his  mind  was 
finally  made  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  remedy  in  any  case. 
Even  when  he  winds  himself  up  to  his  purpose*  he  does  not 
•eem  to  be  capable  of  a  positive,  unqualifled  affirmation. 
**•  Then,  perkapsj  it  will  be  fit  to  do  It  so  that  the  child  should 
not  quickly  forget  it."  Lastly,  he  declares  that  in  the  event 
of  fledging,  once  fairly  tried,  failing  to  effect  the  object  of  im* 
prorement,  it  must  not  be  persevered  in;  if  it  does  not  produce 
that  result,  **  it  will  look  more  like  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy 
than  the  gopd-will  of  a  compassionate  friend.**  **  I  Iluow  not 
what  more  he  (the  fkther)  can  do,  but  pray /or  him** 

n2 
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obedience  really  love  them  and  are  seeking  their  g^ood. 
In  the  selection  of  a  tutor,  no  care,  no  trouble,  no  ex- 
pense, compatible  with  the  station  of  the  parent,  should 
be  spared ;  extent  of  acres  and  a  large  patrimony  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fortunate  choice  of  a 
tutor.  The  difficulty  is  great,  but  the  pains  worth 
taking.*  The  matter  of  learning  or  scholarship  is  far 
from  being  the  primary  qualification;  the  first  con< 
sideration  should  be — his  moral  character,  because  his 
first  duty  will  be  to  protect  the  moral  character  of  his 
pupil,  of  which  he  cannot  be  the  fit  conservator  who  has 
no  care  for  his  own.  The  next  consideration  is  his 
breeding,  and  knowledge  of  the  world;  the  former 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  impart  civility  and  elegance  to 
the  manners  of  his  pupil,  for  without  breeding  all  the 
other  acquirements  are  obscured  and  depreciated ;  the 
latter  ought  to  prepare  him  for.  society,  by  giving  him  a 
due  foreknowledge  of  what  he  may  expect,  the  tempta- 
tions with  which  his  path  will  be  strewed,  the  deceitful 
practices  of  men,  and  the  full  extent  of  good  and  evil, 
that  the  youth  may  not  come  forth  into  tlie  living  world 
only  fortified  with  the  rusty  equipage  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage. The  most  dangerous  stage  in  human  life  is  the 
passage  from  the  boy  to  the  man,  and  it  is  to  smooth 
this  passage  and  make  it  safe  and  easy,  that  the  tutor's 
services  are  most  valuable.    As,  sooner  or  later,  the 

*  The  following  anecdote,  which  Locke  relates,  after  Montaigne, 
affords  a  striking  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  one  of  the  advan- 
tages which  this  age  of  news  and  newspapers  possesses  over  its 
predecessors.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  what  was  *'  wanted** 
in  this  case  :^ 

<<  llie  learned  Castalio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basil,  to 
keep  himself  from  starving,  when  his  (Montaigne's)  father  would 
have  given  any  money  fur  such  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  Castalio 
have  willingly  embraced  such  an  employment  upon  very  rea- 
sonable terms ;  but  thit  wai/vr  want  of  inttiiigtnct"    (}  91*) 
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i;ri€¥mis  cyIIs  that  exist  in  the  world  must  eome  lo  the 
knowledge  of  every  tnan,  it  is  proper  that  they  should 
be  gradually  disclosed  to  him,  so  that  they  may  not 
bewilder  him  with  their  variety  or  mislead  him  by  their 
novelty^  when  he  eomes  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with 
them.  Concealment  Can  answer  no  good  purpose,  and 
by  being  allied  to  deception  must  lower  the  credit  of 
his  education  generally)  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man 
himself,  and  so  only  the  more  strongly  incline  him  in 
suspect  the  value  of  what  he  has  learnt«  the  justice  of 
the  authority  to  which  he  has  submitted,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  teachers  I  on  whom  he  will  be  prone  to 
revenge  himself  by  plung^ing  without  restraint  into  those 
vicious  pleasures,  the  existence  of  which  they  were  m 
unwisely  careful  to  guard  (Vom  his  knowledge.  To 
aceomplish  the  ends  here  proposed,  the  tutor  must  be, 
as  fkr  as  possible,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  must  possess  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
pupil  as  much  by  virtue  of  his  personal  address  and  his 
general  experience,  as  by  his  learning  and  acquire- 
ments. To  secure  his  authority  the  better,  he  should 
be  thought  to  be  invested  with  more  power  than  he 
indeed  ha8,-^the  power  of  bodily  punishment  for  ex- 
ample, which  he  should  not  in  reality  be  allowed,  But 
above  all,  if  you  mean  your  son  to  respect  his  tutor, 
you  must — ^'*be  sure  to  use  him  with  great  respect 
yourself,  and  cause  all  your  fkmlly  to  do  so  too ;  for  you 
cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard  fbr  one 
whom  he  sees  you,  or  his  mother,  or  others  slight/' 

With  respect  to  scholarship,  as  was  before  said,  it  is  a 
coosideration-^but  one  of  secondary  importance.  An 
ordinary  skill  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  mind  at 
first,  and  to  set  it  fairly  in  the  course  it  ought  to  Uke, 
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and  insUruction  of  any  kind  can  do  little  more ;  eminence 
cannot  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  a  teadier, 
but  only  by  the  force  of  unsolicited  nature,  which  is  to 
say  genius,  and  he  who  is  endowed  with  genius  requires 
little  besides.  Those  to  whom  much  learning  is  needful 
or  profitable,  will  therefore  of  themselves  be  sufficiently 
impelled  towards  the  attainment  of  it.  But,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  rather  exemption  from  ignorance  than  depth  of 
science^  that  is  to  be  desired  for  a  youth,  and  least  of  all 
should  we  consent  to  barter  away  any  portion  of  moral 
good  for  value  received  in  Latin  and  Qreek,  whatever 
that  may  amount  to.  Hierefore  a  tutor,  without  being 
deeply  versed  in  books,  may  well  enough  guide  a  young 
pupil,  since  at  least  he  may  contrive  always  to  be  in 
advance  of  him.  But  for  other  learning  no  smattering 
will  suffice,  for — ^*  he  will  never  be  able  to  set  another 
right  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  above  all  in 
breeding,  who  b  a  novice  in  them  himself 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  rigour  of  parental 
authority  when  the  son  grows  up  is  as  unseasonable 
then,  as  the  tenderness  and  indulgence  granted  to  an 
earlier  age.  The  distance  and  reserve,  which  maybe 
necessary  at  first  to  establish  authority,  ought  to  wear 
off  by  degrees  as  reason  and  discretion  increase,  and  to 
give  way  to  familiarity  and  confidence,  till  the  ties  of 
friendship  succeed  to  the  colder  obligations  of  filial  duty. 
There  should  be  a  reciprocation  of  kindnesses  between 
father  and  son,  a  mutual  confidence,  a  mutual  love, 
which  cannot  be  whilst  any  stiffness  or  formality  re- 
mains ;  and  this  must  be  begun  by  the  father,  who 
should  not  hesitate  to  open  his  heart  to  his  son  when 
yeara  of  discretion  have  rendered  him  wortliy  of  that 
communication.    "  Propose  matters  to  him  familiarly. 
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and  ask  his  advice ;  and  when  he  ever  lights  on  the 
right,  follow  it  as  his ;  and  if  he  socceeds  well,  let  him 
have  the  commendation." 

.  It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  in  education  that  shall 
always  serve*  for  as  there  are  not  two  characters  alike, 
so  there  are  not  two  cases  where  the  same  method  of 
treatment  will  be  attended  with  the  same  results.  The 
peculiar  temper  of  the  child  must  be  industriously  noted, 
and  this  at  times  when  he  is  least  under  restraint,  for 
so  his  natural  disposition  will  peep  out,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  form  your  plans  accordingly.  There  will  always 
beaome  predominant  qualities,  good  and  evil,  and  these 
will,  more  or  less,  for  ever  belong  to  him ;  but,  by  this 
timely  knowledge  of  them,  the  latter  may  be  so  modified 
and  the  former  so  strengthened,  as  to  increase  tenfold  the 
value  of  the  general  stock.  One  general  truth  may  be 
confidently  affirmed,  viz.,  that  the  love  of  liberty — nay 
more,  the  love  of  dominion— is  implanted  in  all  breasts, 
and  comes  into  operation  with  the  very  first  emotions  of 
the  mind.  It  will  never  be  necessary  to  watch  the 
actions  of  a  child  to  ascertain  this ;  it  may  safely  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  ought  io  be  added  to  the  account 
in  every  scheme  for  his  education.  Besides  this,  and 
accompanying  it,  is  the  sense  of  property  and  the  desire 
of  possession.  Almost  all  the  injustice  and  contention 
which  we  witness  spring  from  these  roots.  They  are 
weeds  which  rapidly  fasten  themselves  into  the  character ; 
but,  with  determination,  may  be  mastered  and  thrown 
out  in  the  season  of  childhood.  Children  are  to  have 
nothing  conceded  to  their  fancy,  but  only  to  their  wants. 
If  they  have  been  rightly  educated,  they  will  have  been 
taught  to  know  that  their  good  is  sought  in  every 
thing  that  is  done  for  them,  and  vrith  this  confideiK^ 
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they  will  lewn  to  leave  all  matters  to  the  Judgment  of 
their  guardiana.  llierefoTe,  although  their  saliafBO- 
tion  should  always  as  much  as  possible  be  comtidered, 
any  IhncifUl  or  wilful  prererence  of  one  thing  to 
another    must    be  treated    as  an   unallowable    move- 
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defection  from  it — how  trifling  soever  the  matter — ^be 
noticed  and  rectified ;  but  not  without  discriminating 
between  the  acts  of  a  perverse  will,  and  the  results  of 
mere  ignorance.  The  first  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
justice, and  the  same  of  all  considerable  vices,  should  be 
met  with  a  show  of  wonder,  as  if  the  thing  were  new 
and  inconceivable ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  likewise 
with  respect  to  all  such  vices,  that  they  should  never  be 
named,  till  such  time  as  they  come  unfortunately  under 
notice ;  children  should  not  be  warned  against  a  fault 
which  they  have  not  yet  committed;  they  should  be 
presumed  incapable  of  it ;  to  talk  of  it  is  to  set  them 
thinking  of  it,  and  this  sort  of  contemplation  familiarises 
the  mind  with  ideas  which  it  mig^t  not  otherwise  have 
entertained  at  all.  Crying  is  either  from  pain  or  from 
wilAilness ;  in  either  case  it  is  not  to  be  suffered,  but 
|»romptly  checked.  Crying,  because  something  is  re- 
fused, is  obstinately  disputing  the  justice  of  the  refusal, 
and  is,  therefore,  tantamount  to  disobedience,  and  to  be 
treated  so.  For  the  other  sort  of  crying,  the  indulgence 
of  it  fosters  sensibility  and  effeminacy,  and  should  for 
that  reason  be  discountenanced  as  a  fault,  as  much  as 
the  other.  Fear  is  not  wholly  a  defect,  nor  courage  in 
every  extent  a  merit.  No  one  braves  danger  for  its  own 
sake,  and  if  we  see  a  person  voluntarily  running  into 
danger,  it  is  either  by  the  impulse  of  some  passion,  such 
as  rsge,  pride,  and  the  like ;  or  through  ignorance  of 
what  he  goes  to  encounter ;  therefore  in  manifestations 
of  this  kind  in  children,  we  are  to  analyze  the  moving 
principle,  and  satisfy  ourselves  how  far  it  be  genuine. 
A  proper  courage  is  not  confined  to  the  objects  of  per- 
sonal danger,  but  is  prepared  to  meet  poverty,  dis- 
grace, &c. ;  unless  it  reaches  to  this,  it  is  not  complete. 
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The  fbundation  ef  fbar  is  the  sense  of  pain  ;  IhereA^re 
the  best  proTision  that  can  be  made  against  a  timid 
habit  of  mind,  is  an  early  training  to  endurance  and 
self-possession  under  suffering;  and  one  of  the  best 
arguments  against  the  use  of  the  rod  is^  that  bodily  pain 
should  not  be — as  by  the  rod  it  is — recognised  as  the 
greatest  punishment,  but  boys  should  be  rather  taught 
to  despise  such  terrors,  and  to  look  upon  shame  as  the 
only  real  thing  terrible.  A  boy  who  should  seem  to 
have  an  undue  concern  for  his  personal  safety  might  be 
sometimes  designedly  tried — ^but  only  when  there  was 
perfect  good  humour — and  a  blow  given  him  such  as 
he  Snight  bear  without  complaint ;  he  might  in  this 
manner  get  an  ambition  to  be  thought  brave,  and  a  new 
sort  of  reputation  would  open  to  him. 

On  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which  seems  so  ex- 
traordinary a  vice  for  children,  and  yet  is  so  often  fbund 
in  them,  Locke  delivers  some  sentiments  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  all  classes,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  They  (sect.  116.)  who  delight  in  the  suffering  and 
destruction  of  inferior  creatures,  will  not  be  apt  to  be 
very  compassionate  or  benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind. 
Our  [practice  takes  notice  of  this  in  the  exclusion  of 
butchers  fh)m  Juries  of  life  and  death.*  Children  should 
fVom  the  beginning  be  bred  up  in  an  abhorrence  of 
killing  or  tormenting  any  living ,  creatures.  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
And  truly,  if  the  preservation  of  all  mankind,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  were  every  one's  persuasion,  as  indeed  it 
is  every  one's  duty,'and  the  true  principle  to  regulate 
our  religion,  politics,  and  morality  by,  the  world  would 
be  much  quieter,  and  better  natured  than  it  is.'* — And 

*  Thii,  however^  it  a  mltuke  of  Locke'i,    The  lav  auJcet  no 
such  exclusioii|  aud  never  did. — Editor, 
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'**  This  pleasure  that  they  take  to  put  anything  in 

pain  that  is  eapable  of  it,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 

be  any  other  than  a  foreign  and  introduced  disposition, 

a  habit  borrowed  from  custom  and  conversation.  People 

teach  children  to  strike,  and  laugh,  when  they  hurt,  or 

tea  barm  eome  to  others ;  and  they  have  the  examples 

•f  rooat  about  them  to  confirm  them  in  it.    All  the  en* 

IcrtainmeBt  and  talk  of  history  is  of  nothing  almost  but 

fightiBg  and  killing ;  and  the  honour  and  renown  that 

h  bestowed  on  conquerors  (who  for  the  most  part  are 

but  the  great  butehers  of  mankind)  further  mislead 

growiag  youths  who  by  tliis  means  come   to    think 

slaughter  the  laudable  business  of  mankind*  and  the 

Bdort  heroid  ef  virtues.  By  these  steps  unnatural  cruelty 

is  planted  in  us ;  and  what  humanity  abhors,  custom 

reeoBciies  and  recommends  to  osi  by  laying  it  in  the 

way  to  honour/' 

Beaidee  eruelty  to  animals,  there  ia  another  species  of 
arudty^  or  something  like  it^  which  must  be  put  down 
as  summarily  as  the  other.  Children  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  treat  servants  with  insoleneei  as  if  they  were 
infimor  creatures,  undeserving  of  the  same  kind  of 
eivility  and  consideration  which  is  paid  to  others ;  this 
vafiity  is  to  be  rooted  out,  or  it  will  lead  in  after  life  to 
the  worst  tieto  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

Amongst  the  various  natural  propensities  which 
ought  to  be  made  use  of  to  further  the  objects  of  educ»- 
tioBf  ctifkieity  is  one,  The  inquiries  of  children  are  to 
be  haarkeued  to  with  patience  and  attention,  and  no 
satisfiictlon  to  be.  withheld  from  them.  Consider  well 
what  they  seek  to  know,  and  enlighten  them  on  that 
partkular  point,  not  throwing  in  more  information  than 
Ibey  can  pkaaantly  receive ;  thus  they  will  be  pleased 
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by  such  attention,  and  gratified  with  their  success,  and 
tempted  to  new  questions.    Never  laugh  at  their  mis- 
takes.    But,  more  than  all,  never  put  them  off  with 
evasive  answers ;  they  soon  distinguish  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  still' sooner  learn  to  act  on  the  dif- 
ference.   We  are  to  consider  children  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  we  should  be  placed  in,  if  we  were  thrown  on  a 
foreign  shore,  where  everything  was  new  to  us,  and 
every  trifling  object  a  matter  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 
This  reflection  should  teach  us  to  regard  no  inquiries  of 
children  as  too  trivial  or  unimportant    Nor  need  we  be 
ashamed  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  chiklrent 
from  whom  a  roan  of  reflection  may  often  derive  ad- 
vantages  which  he  would  not  elsewhere  receive.    *'  The 
native  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitive  children 
do  often  offer  things  that  may  set  a  considering  man's 
thoughts  on  work ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  frequently 
more  to  be  learned  from  the  unexpected  questions  of  a 
child,  than  the  discourses  of  men,    who  talk    in  a 
road.** 

One  of  the  worst  defects  in  the  disposition  is  that 
listlessness  sometimes  observable,  and  which,  in  some 
cases,  is  perhaps  constitutional.  If  a  child  seems  to  be 
addicted  to  this  habit,  we  should  careftilly  observe  whe- 
ther It  be  universal  in  him,  or  only  connected  with  par* 
ticular  times  and  objects.  If  during  play,  or  at  other 
times,  he  evinces  an  interest  in  anything,  be  sure  to  cuU 
tivate  that  interest,  and  by  awakening  his  mind  more 
and  more,  you  may  get  him  at  last  to  regard  all  objects 
with  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness.  A  little  timely 
ridicule  may  not  be  amiss  in  such  a  case.  If  he  is  inca- 
pable of  applying  his  mind  to  a  task,  set  him  to  some 
bodily  labour  in  which  you  can,  by  overlooking,  secure 
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thai  he  works :  this  will  teach  him  the  power  of  applica- 
tion, which  will  thence  become  more  easy  of  acquire- 
ment in  the  exercises  of  the  mind.  If  a  child  has  so  un- 
controllable a  love  of  play  as  to  be  altogether  unable  to 
settle  to  study,  let  him  have  the  tables  turned  upon  him, 
— thai  is  to  say,  let  the  play  be  enjoined  as  a  task,  the 
study  be — at  best — only  permitted:  the  love  of  freedom 
and  self-will  will  then  convert  the  play  into  a  species  of 
burden,  the  study  into  a  covetable  relief;,  he  will  be* 
come  so  surfeited  with  the  one  as  to  fly  to  the  other 
with  desire.  In  short,  so  much  depends  on  association 
and  circumstance,  that  there  is  hardly  any  evil  which 
may  not  be  brought  into  disfavour  and  thus  stopped, 
nor  any  good 'which  may  not  be  invested  with  attraction, 
and  rendered  an  object  of  spontaneous  pursuit.  Children 
should  not  be  restricted  in  the  article  of  playthings,  nor 
in  the  choKC  of  them ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
kind  should  be  purchased  for  their  use,  and  for  the  rest 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their  own  inge- 
nuity. The  confession  of  faults  will  be  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty at  first,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  pre- 
mium for  candour  by  withholding  punishment  where 
the  error  is  acknowledged.  There  must  be  instilled  a 
jealousy  of  reputation,  and  more  disgrace  must  be  at- 
tached to  deception  and  prevarication  than  to  any  faults 
they  can  cover.  If  a  child  makes  an  excuse,  however, 
in  a  case  where  you  are  unable  to  prove  that  it  is  false, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  pass  without  any  evidence  of  sus- 
picion ;  it  must  seem  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

A  true  notion  of  the  Divine  Power  ought  to  be  im- 
planted in  his  mind  as  early  as  possible  ;  but  scrupulously 
avoid  bewildering  him  with  ideas  on  this  subject  which 
he  cannot  properly  comprehend ;  a  few  simple  genera- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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lities  are  amply  sufficient  to  create  the  proper  devotional 
feeling*.  Discourses  concerning  spirits  should  be  fbp* 
borne,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  mind,  and  to  produee 
timidity  and  nervousness.  The  fear  of  the  dark  is  not 
natural,  but  acquired  ;  and  to  dispel  it,  we  must  point 
out  the  use  of  the  dark,  and  show  that  it  is  made  by 
God  for  our  good  as  well  as  the  light,  that  it  aflbrds  us 
its  kind  inducement  to  sleep,  and  has  nothing  in  it  to 
harm  us.  If  you  have  educated  your  son  aright,  you 
will  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  inculcate  good- 
nature by  precept ;  it  will  form  a  fundamental  part  of 
his  character,  and  mix  in  all  his  actions,  sweetening  them 
and  making  him  beloved. 

Breeding,  or    manners,   was   befbre    noticed;    but 
there  are  different  species  of  ill-breeding  which  de« 
serve  to  be  particularised*    These  are  either  on  the 
side  of  deftciency  or  of  excess  of  confidence.      For 
the  first,  variety  of  company  is  the  only  cum     For 
the  latter,  it  comprises  these  several  kinds,  vis.,  rough- 
ness, contempt,  censoriousness  (including  raillery  and 
contradiction)^  and  captiousness.  Raillery  has  generally 
the  excuse  of  wit,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  to  be  commended 
than  the  rest ;  for  even  where  it  carries  no  ill-natufe 
with  it,  nay,  where  it  is  designed  to  convey  some  oom* 
pliment,  it  is  so  liable  to  miscarriage,  and  so  easily  mis- 
understood, that  it  never  can  have  so  much  propriety  as 
plainer  language.     Contradiction  and  intemiptioii  em- 
bitter the  pleasures  of  society.     If  we  are  in  the  right,  ft 
ought  to  be  satisfaction  enough  to  us ;  and  to  prove 
that  another  is  in  the  wrong  is  sufliciently  humiliating  to 
him,  without  adding  the  injury  of  intolerance.     Nor  will 
the  best  intentions  excuse  heat  and  impatienee ;  if  we 
wish  to  serve  a  friend  by  advice,  we  best  oonvinee  him 
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bf  our  sincerity  by  displaying'  a  temperate  and  consi- 
derate regard.  One  other  fault  in  manners  is  super- 
fluous ceremony ;  Uiis  Is  never  acceptable,  and  creates 
that  uneasiness  which  it  is  the  part  of  £^ood  breeding  to 
remove.  True  politeness  does  not  reside  in  this  or  that 
fashien  of  doing  a  thing,  a  particular  bow,  or  a  certain 
scrape^  but  only  in  the  heart  ^  And  in  g^od  earnest," 
says  Locke  in  conclusion,  **  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind 
finely,  so  children  do  nothing  out  of  obstinacy,  pride, 
mnd  ill-nature,  it  is  no  great  matter  how  they  put  off 
their  bats  or  make  legs." 

The  system  of  keeping  boys  at  Latin  and  Greek  for 
eight  or  ten  years  at  a  school^  from  which  they  return  as 
ignorant  as  they  went  of  all  other  matters,  and  in  most 
eases  soon  fcHget  even  that  which  they  have  learnt,  is 
not  patiently  to  be  endured.  The  virtue  of  the  child  is 
the  first  grand  object ;  subsidiary  to  this,  and  valuable 
only  as  contributing  to  it,  is  learning,  which  is  not 
worth  the  having  if  it  is  to  be  acquired  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  species  of  mental  cultivation.  With  respect 
to  studies,  and  the  means  of  facilitating  them,  the 
method  hinted  at  before  deserves  to  be  considered.  *'  I 
have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a 
play  and  recreation  to  children.''*  It  was  observed,  that 
a  relish  or  distaste  might  be  imparted  artificially  for 
almost  anything ;  now  this  may  be  done  not  only  in  the 
manner  there  suggested,  viz.,  by  employing  one  passion 
against  another,  but  by  more  direct  expedients.    Let  a 


*  Be  mentions  further,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that, 
^  anongit  the  Portuguese,  it  is  so  much  a  fashion  and  emulation, 
amongst  their  children,  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that  they 
eaiinot  binder  tbem  from  it.  The^  will  learn  it  one  from 
another,  and  are  as  intent  on  it  at  tf  tt  wert  forbidden  them,** 
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ball  of  iron,  for  example,  be  contrived,  with  spaces,  and 
different  letters  painted  on  them  ;  or  dice,  with  letters  in 
the  same  manner  instead  of  the  points ;  and  let  some 
good  games  be  devised  that  may  teach  the  alphabet  in 
this  way.  And  to  sharpen  his  desire  to  play  at  such 
games,  let  him  suppose  that  they  properly  belong  to 
those  older  than  himself.  "  I  know  a  person  who,  by 
pasting  on  the  six  vowels  on  the  six  sides  of  a  die,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  consonants  on  the  sides  of  three 
other  dice,  has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he 
shall  win  who,  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these 
four  dice;  whereby  his  eldest  son,  yet  in  coats,  has  played 
himself  into  spellinpf,  with  great  eagerness,  and  without 
once  having  been  chid  for  it,  of  forced  to  it." — **  Be- 
sides these,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented,  de- 
pending on  letters." 

The  Fables  of  JEsop,  as  containing  matter  at  once  easy 
and  entertaining,  and  inculcating,  in  a  familiar  way,  a 
quantity  of  memorable  wisdom,  may  be  the  best  book  to 
put  into  a  child's  hands  as  soon  as  he  can  read ;  and 
the  accompaniment  of  pictures  is  on  every  account  to  be 
recommended.  It  will  add  much  to  the  utility  of  these 
lessons,  if  he  be  encouraged  to  relate  the  stories  he  has 
read  to  other  people,  and  to  converse  about  them.  And 
let  these  two  rules  always  be  observed;  first,  that  the 
lesson  shall  be  over  before  the  attention  has  ceased,  so 
that  he  goes  away  with  an  appetite ;  and  second,  that 
he  shall  always  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
has  learnt  something  which  he  did  not  know  before. 
To  iEsop's  Fables  should  be  added  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  he 
should  learn  by  heart,  without  waiting  to  be  able  to 
read  them.     But  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible 
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will  do  barm,  not  good,  while  he  is  still  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  abstruse  and  recondite  meanings  with 
which  it  aboundSf  Certain  portions  should  be  selected 
for  him,  espeeially  such  stories  as  he  will  be  able  to  read 
with  some  degree  of  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction ; 
and  ti}  this  let  there  be  added  all  such  remarkable  moral 
truths*  and  rules  of  conduct,  as  it  may  be  important  to 
fix  ia  his  mind«  When  he  comes  to  be  entered  in 
writingi  he  should  not  be  taught  to  hold  his  pen  and 
•bape  the  letters  all  at  once,  but  the  former  part  of  the 
action  should  be  perfected  first. — *^  I  think  the  Italian 
way,  of  holding  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  the 
fiMwfinger  alonci  nifty  be  best." — Learning  to  draw  will 
improve  his  writing*hand,  and  introduce  him  to  an  art 
highly  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  which  saves  much 
deiicription,  and  in  mftny  cased  furnishes  the  means  of 
definition,  where  language  can  hardly  suffice ;  especi- 
ally if  he  is  intended  to  travel.  Short-hand,  whether  for 
dispatch  or  secrecy,  is  not  less  useful,  but  should  not  be 
learned  till  after  a  good  writing-hand  is  formed.  French 
and  Latin  are  both  necessary  to  a  gentleman's  educa* 
tion,  and,  but  for  prejudicct  might  be  taught  in  the 
same  manner,  th&t  is  to  say,  by  vivd  voce  instruction. 
For  this  purpose  the  tutor  should  be  able  to  converse  in 
Latin  with  tolerable  fluency  and  accuracy ;  and  a  much 
better  acquaintance  might  be  made  thus  With  the  ge* 
naral  cfaaractfer  of  the  language,  than  by  the  ordinary 
drudgery.  Let  every  rule  be  learnt  by  the  practical 
application  of  it,  lUld  not  by  tedious,  unillustrated  pre- 
cepts, which  cannot  make  half  the  impression.  Nor  is 
the  method  of  teaching  by  rote  to  be  depreciated,  or 
deened  superficial;    for  language  is  the  creature  of 
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custom,  not  of  law ;  and  practice,  therefore,  not  theory, 
should  communicate  it  '*  And  I.  fain  would  have  any 
one  name  to  me  that  ton^e  that  any  one  can  learn, 
or  speak  as  he  should  do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but  by  acci- 
dent, and  the  common  use  of  the  people.  And  he  that 
speaks  them  well  has  no  other  rule  but  that ;  nor  any- 
thing to  trust  to,  but  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of 
speaking  afler  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are 
allowed  to  speak  properly,  which,  in  other  words,  is  only 
to  speak  by  rote."  It  is  not  intended  by  this  that 
books  of  grammar  have  no  use  ;  but  that  they  may  be 
very  well  dispensed  with  by  all  ordinary  learners,  who 
merely  seek  the  common  advantages  and  pleasures 
which  a  new  language  holds  out.  The  science  of 
grammar  is  for  those  to  study  who  are  led  to  contem- 
plate the  philosophy  of  language,  or  who  desire  to  be 
critics,  and  make  literature  their  occupation.  If  then  a 
tutor  cannot  be  had  who  is  able  to  teach  Latin  by  oral 
practice,  the  second  best  method  is  by  interlineation,  or 
writing  under  each  word  in  the  Latin  its  corresponding 
English,  with  as  much  literality  of  translation  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  method,  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  conjugations  and  declensions  will  be  necessary 
to  supply  the  place  of  vivd  voce  example.  But,  indeed, 
80  little  need  these  difikulties  frighten  any  one,  that  any 
mother,  who  chooses,  may  undertake  the  Latin  herself, 
if  she  will  only  get  some  one  to  mark  the  penultimate  for 
her  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  and  then  make 
the  child  read  with  her,  in  the  Latin,  the  Evangelists, 
which  she  can  hardly  help  understanding ;  and  so  on 
with  other  easy  books.     It  is  not  generally  advisable  to 
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teach  by  catechising,  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  irritation, 
usually  discomposing  and  alarming  the  pupil ;  copious 
information  and  ready  helps,  on  the  contrary,  impart 
cheerfulness  and  keep  up  attention.  Whenever  trepida- 
tion is  produced  in  the  child,  and  his  thoughts  have  re- 
ceived disturbance  from  without,  no  further  instruction 
can  do  any  good  :• — "  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and 
regular  characters  on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking 
paper.'* 

As  the  mere  acquirement  of  words  possesses  no  at- 
traction for  a  child,  let  his  Latin  be  made  the  medium  of 
some  entertaining  knowledge.  But  if,  after  all,  he  is  to 
be  sent  to  a  public  school,  insist  upon  it  that  he  shall 
not  waste  his  time  at  themes  and  verses.  The  former 
are  ordinarily  given  on  subjects  with  which  it  is  impossible 
the  boy  should  have  any  acquaintance ;  but  if  he  had, 
what  chance  is  there  of  his  arranging  his  thoughts  to  any 
purpose,  while  writing,  or  attempting  to  write,  in  an  ancient 
language,  where  all  the  labour  is  how  to  make  his  words 
hang  together?  As  to  verses,  if  he  has  no  genius  for 
poetry,  they  can  do  him  no  good  ;  and  if  he  has,  it  is  so 
dangerous  and  precarious  a  gifl,  that  no  father,  who 
wishes  to  see  his  son  happily  settled  in  life,  can  desire 
that  it  should  be  cherished.  The  committing  long  pas- 
sages to  memory  is  another  practice  at  schools  much  to 
be  denounced.  A  good  memory  is  not  to  be  acquired ; 
that  whkh  interests  the  feelings  is  easily  retained  in  the 
mind,  but  a  heap  of  Latin  or  Greek  lines  is  not  worth 
the  pains  it  costs  to  remember  it,  and  may  make  a  pedant 
ihough  it  cannot  make  a  scholar.  But  though  this 
parrot-like  repetition  of  long  passages  can  further  no 
good  object,  there  are  many  opportunities  of  tasking  the 
memory  with  real  advantage.    Children  should  every 
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day  have  some  moral  sentiment — some  fine  saying — 
some  admirable  proverb — given  them,  to  learn  offi 
which  may  not  merely  exercise  the  memory,  but  also 
afford  food  for  reflection.  ^*  It  will  oblige  them  often  to 
turn  their  thoughts  inwards^  than  which  you  cannot  wish 
th^m  a  better  intellectual  habif 

Of  the  other  branches  of  education*  that  which  should 
have  precedence  of  the  rest  is  geography  (  for  this  is 
less  irksome  and  more  pleasing  and  various  than  the 
others,  and  children  are  seldom  seen  to  set  themselves 
with  reluctance  to  it.  Arithmetic  comes  next,  and  maf 
be  considered  a  sort  of  introduction  to  logic ;  it  should 
first  be  made  to  wait  on  geogpraphy,  and  recommend 
itself  by  its  utility  in  solving  questions  in  connection 
vhrith  the  globe»  in  exhibiting  the  longitudes  andlati- 
tudesi  and  in  helping  to  find  places  on  the  map.  It 
will  then  come  to  be  applied  to  the  celestial  globe,  and 
so  lead  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  If  there  are  several 
children,  there  is  no  better  way  of  fixing  things  in  the 
memory  than,  when  one  has  learnt  something,  to  make 
him  teach  it  to  the  others,  which  the  distinction  attend* 
ing  the  act  will  always  cause  him  to  be  eager  to  do. 
For  geometry,  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid  will  be 
enough  to  learn ;  if  any  child  possesses  a  genius  for  the 
study,  thus  much  will  be  sure  to  discover  it,  and  will 
enable  kirn  to  accomplish  the  rest  by  himself.  With 
geography,  chronology  and  history  ought  to  be  combined* 
The  Roman  historians  should  be  the  first  classical 
authors  put  into  the  hands  of  boys,  beginning  with 
the  easiest,  such  as  Justin,  Eutropius,  Quintus  Curtiue, 
&c.  For  a  course  of  ethk»,  afler  the  Bible,  Ckero's 
Qfica  should  be  well  perused,  to  whk;h  may  be  added 
Puffendorf  de  Qjfloio  HominU  tl  Civit,  and  Grotiua  de 
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Jure  Belli  et  Pacis^  or  the  de  Jure  naturali  et  Gentium 
of  the  preceding  writer.     Such  works  as  these  cannot 
be  too  frequently  in  the  hands  of  one  who  desires  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  most  necessary  parts  of  knowledge. 
But  above  all   he  should  never  be  content  without  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitntion,  and  the  history  and  laws  of  his  own  country, 
which  it  will  be  equally  needful  for  him  to  have,  whether 
he  remains  in  a  private  station,  or  seeks  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate,  or  aspires  to  ministerial  honours. 
Without  such  knowledge,  he  cannot  perform  the  part 
even  of  a  private  English  gentleman  with  the  dignity  or 
justice  proper  to  the  character.     Both  rhetoric  and  logic 
may  be  useful,  if  properly  pursued  ;  but  the  logic  of  the 
schools,  instead  of  leading  to  any  advantageous  employ- 
ment of  the  reason,  only  sets  the  mind  on  quibbles  and 
sophisms  that  perplex,  not  elucidate,  the  truth ;  it  also 
teaches  a  disingenuous  habit  of  trickery  and  evasion,  a 
love  of  argumentation  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  desire  to 
triumph  in  words,  whatever  becomes  ofsense  or  propriety. 
Chillingworth  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  connection 
with  this  department  of  knowledge.     The  art  of  ex- 
temporaneous  speaking  is  of  great  importance,   and 
should  be  begun  early,  children  being  encouraged  to 
relate  stories  which  they   have  read,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  know  or  have  seen.     The  usual 
faults  of  stammering  and  ungraceful  speaking  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  neglect  in  education,  for  no  nation  sur- 
passes  England  in  the  charms  of  eloquence  when  her 
public  men  choose  to  exercise  that  art.     As  soon  as  a 
boy  can  read  I^atin  with  tolerable  ease,  he  should  study 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  consider  the  rules  of  speech 
which  are  g^ven  in  the  first  book  de  Tnveniione^  §  20. 
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For  the  attainment  of  an  easy  and  polished  style  of 
letter-writing,  the  same  author's  EpisUe$^  and  those  of 
Yoiture  in  the  French,  may  be  given  him.  How  little 
study  without  practice  can  avail  to  give  a  roan  conver- 
sational ease  or  excellence  in  writing,  will  appear  when 
we  compare  the  cases  of  a  learned  country  schoolmaster 
and  a  well-bred  lady.  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be 
desired  in  moderation  ;  but  for  one  who  has  no  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  literature  and  critieism, 
but  has  to  qiake  his  way  in  the  world  by  the  force  of 
bis  general  qualifications,  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
language  is  of  far  greater  moment ;  and  we  should 
imitate  the  Romans  in  this,  who  made  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage,  though  it  was  their  mother  tongue^  a  separate 
and  particular  article  of  study.  Natural  philosophy 
can  never  be  made  a  science,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
to  reap  any  solid  additions  to  our  present  state  of  know<^ 
ledge  from  metaphysical  researches ;  but  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mind  and  a  means  of  elevating  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  great  moral  truths,  natural  philosophy 
should  be  studied  at  all  times,  the  Bible  being  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  step  to  it.  To  promote  this 
object,  a  history  of  the  Bible  for  young  people,  with 
an  epitome  of  the  same  for  children  of  the  earliest 
reading  age,  should  be  made.  And  it  will  be  well  if 
knowledge  of  this  spiritual  kind  be  made  always  to 
precede  that  other  department  of  philosophy  which 
concerns  physics ;  for  this  reason,  that  material  nature 
is  so  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  so  easily  engrosses  the 
understanding,  that  it  is  calculated  to  indispose  the 
mind  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  ideas,  if  it  be  not 
early  anticipated  by  them.  And  certainly  without  more 
than  mere  matter  can  suggest  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
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account  for  the  various  phenomena  in  nature, — gravi* 
taiion  for  example,  which  only  the  express  will  of  God 
can  account  for, — or  the  deluge,  which  maj  haye  been 
produced  bj  the  alteration  of  the  centre  of  gtaWty,  at 
God's  command,  fi^m  etery  point  of  a  circle  drawn,  at 
a  proper  distance,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  As  all 
systems  of  natural  philosophy  may  be  considered  hypo- 
thetical and  inconclusive,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  waste 
more  time  upon  them  than  may  Just  fit  a  man  to  take  a 
part  In  conversation  on  such  subjects.  One  thing  may 
be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  modem  Corpuscu<» 
larians  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Peripatetics. 
Dr.  Codworth's  IntelUctual  SpHenif  as  exhibiting  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  will  be  well  worth 
reading;  and  Newton,  for  speculative  science,  and 
Boyle,  fbr  practical  information,  cannot  be  too  diligently 
perused.  If  classical  literature  is  to  be  made  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  then  it  will  be  well  if  the  pupil  be 
made  to  acquire  proper  habits  of  method  and  appli- 
cation ;  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  have  begun  early  in 
life,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
content  to  receive  his  knowledge  at  second-hand,  but 
from  the  fbuntain-head.*  Music  Is  an  accomplishment 
which  demands  so  much  time,  befbre  even  a  moderate 
proficiency  can  be  attained,  and — '^  it  engages  us  oflen  in 
such  odd  company,  that  many  think  it  much  better 
spared :  and  I  have*  amongst  men  of  parts  and  business, 
so  seldom  heard  any  one  commended  or  esteemed  for 
having  an  excellency  In  music,  that  of  almost  all  those 
things  that  ever  came  Into  the  list  of  accomplishmenta, 
I  think  we  may  give  it  the  last  place."t    Fencing  and 

*  In  thit  plaos  Locke  quotes  several  passages  of  a  similar  tea- 
dencv  from  Ld  Brver**  Mmurt  He  Sude^  p.  577— 662* 
t  It  If  to  be  regretted  that  Locke,  who  without  doubt  wm 
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ridiii§^  ought  to  be  taught,  both  for  the  benefit  of  health 
and  exercise  and  for  the  power  they  give.  The  only 
evil  consequence  to  be  apprehended  from  a  skill  in 
fencing,  is  that  it  may  inspire  presumption  and  a  prone* 
ness  to  take  affronts,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  readiness  to 
give  them,  from  a  certain  vulgar  confidence  in  the  issue 
of  a  quarrel.  Expertness  in  wrestling  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  moderate  skill  in  fencing,  and  would 
always  give  advantages  over  the  latter  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  words  of  Locke  in  this  place  are  im- 
portant, as  they  touch  on  duelling.  *'I  shall  leave  it 
therefore  to  the  father  to  consider  how  far  the  temper 
of  his  son  and  the  station  he  is  like  to  be  in  will  allow 
or  encourage  him  to  comply  with  fashions  which,  having 
very  litlle  to  do  with  civil  life,  were  formerly  unknown 
to  the  most  warlike  nations,  and  seem  to  have  added 
little  of  force  or  courage  to  those  who  have  received 
them ;  unless  we  think  martial  skill  or  prowess  have 
been  improved  by  duelling,  with  which  fencing  came 
into,  and  with  which,  I  presume,  it  will  go  out,  of  the 
world." 

In  whatever  station  of  life  a  man  may  be  placed,  he 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  at  least  one  trade — not 
superficially  or  by  role — but  by  actual  practice.  Some 
occupations  will  be  recommended  by  the  utility  of  what 

indebted  to  Quintilian  for  many  of  his  thoughts  on  education 
— as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  cho«n(es  to  consult  the  first, 
and  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  batiluiiuneM  Oratorio — should 
not  have  considered,  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  what  that 
author  has  so  well  advanced  on  the  subject  of  music,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  rank  it  as  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of 
education.  A  far  different  feeling  from  Lockers,  on  this  subject, 
is  now  getting  abroad,  and  people  are  beginning  to  perceive, 
what  the  ancients  never  doubted,  that  music,  instead  of  being  a 
triviaf  amusement,  is  a  great  agent  of  moral  improrement,  by 
offering  a  calm  domestic  enjoyment  to  take  the  place  of  grosser 
excitements. — Edttor, 
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they  teach,  others  by  the  salutary  exercise  they  exact. 
Paintings  is  too  sedentary ;  but  gardening,  turning,  and 
the  like,  are  full  of  pleasure  and  advantage,  ^nd  the 
example  of  the  ancients  sufficiently  demonstrates  how 
consistent  such  exercises  are  with  true  honour  and 
dignity.  The  passion  for  gaming  is  a  proof  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  human  nature,  which  must  always  have  some 
Tent  for  its  superabundant  activity.  This,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  diverted  from  a  vicious  direction,  and  turned 
upon  harmless  but  agreeable  amusements,  like  those 
mentioned ;  and  there  are  such  a  multitude  and  variety 
of  ingenious  arts,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every 
man  may  find  some  one  to  his  taste.  Nor  is  the  art 
and  practice  of  keeping  accounts  less  necessary  for  a 
gentleman ;  it  will  preserve  his  estate,  and  enable  him 
at  all  times  to  know  his  real  condition.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  father  required  of  his  son  to  account  for 
the  expenditure  of  whatever  money  he  gives  him ;  but 
this,  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  so  useful  a  habit, 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  prying  into  all  his  son*s 
affairs,  which  no  liberal-minded  parent  will  do  who 
remembers  how  he  valued  his  own  freedom  when  he 
was  young. 

Travel,  which  is  usually  deemed  a  necessary  part  of 
a  grentleman's  education,  and  is  so,  is  yet  generally 
ileprived  of  its  beneficial  effects  by  being  taken  at  the 
wrong  time.  Young  men  are  sent  abroad  at  an  age 
when  their  minds  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  those 
advantages  which  travelling  should  give,  and  when  their 
passions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  especially  susceptible 
of  every  mischievous  impression.  The  proper  season 
for  travel  is — either  boyhood,  that  is  to  say  from  seven 

▼OL.  I.  p 
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to  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  with  a  tutor,^— 
or  perfect  manhood,  when  his  own  discretion  will  be  a 
man's  sufficient  monitor.  In  the  former  caset  he  will 
eagerly  digest  all  the  infbrmation  his  guide  can  give 
him,  and  will  make  more  progress  in  language  than 
under  any  other  circumstances.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  will  bene^t  most  firom  the  observations  he  will  make 
on  the  laws  and  mannefn  of  othe^  countries,  and  from 
the  conversation  of  foreigners,  being  then  better  quali" 
fled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  matters  of  polities 
and  philosophy. 


■*BP 


SERMON, 

Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Christ  Church, 
LandoHy  on  Tkixrsda^^  May  9,  ll45 ;  being  the  time 
of  the  Yeariy  Meeting  of  the  Children  educated  in 
the  Charity  Schools  in  andcAout  the  cities  of  London 
and  Wisstmnster.  By  Josbph  Butler,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 


Pbovbrbs  zxil.  6. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old  he 

will  not  depart  from  it 


Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  nature, 
abd  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  cannot 
but  acquire  habits  during  their  childhood^  by  the  im- 
pressions which  are  g^ven  thetn  and  their  own  customary 
actions;  and  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age 
these  habits  form  a  general  settled  character.  And  the 
ebeenration  of  the  text,  that  the  most  ealrly  habits  are 
generally  the  most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one's  obser- 
vation. Now,  whenever  chiidren  are  lefl  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  guides  and  companions  which  they  choose 
or  by  haxard  light  upon,  we  fiild  by  experience  that  the 
first  impressions  which  they  take,  and  course  of  action 
they  get  into,  are  very  bad ;  and  so  consequently  must 
be  their  habits,  and  character,  and  future  behaviour. 
Thus,  if  they  are  not  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  they  will  certainly  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
should  not  go ;  and  in  ail  probability  will  persevere  in 
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it,  and  become  miserable  themselTes  and  mlscbiefoas  to 
society  :  which,  in  event,  is  worse,  upon  account  of  both, 
than  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  perish  in  their  infancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ingennoos  docility  of  children 
before  they  have  been  deoeived»  their  cfotnist  of  them- 
selves, and  natural  deference  to  grown  people,  whom 
they  find  here  settled  in  a  world  where  they  themsehres 
are  strangers,  and  to  whom  they  have  recourse  for 
advice  as  readily  as  for  protection, — whicfa  deforence  is 
still  greater  towards  those  who  are  placed  over  them, — 
these  things  give  the  jostest  grooods  to  expect  that  they 
may  receive  snch  impressions,  and  be  influenced  by 
such  a  course  of  behaviour,  as  will  produce  lasting  good 
habits ;  and,  together  with  the  dangers  before -mentioned, 
are  as  truly  a  natural  demand  u(K>n  us  to  ^  train  them 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,'*  as  their  bodily  wants 
are  a  demand  to  provide  them  bodily  nourishment. 
Brute  creatures  are  appointed  to  do  no  more  than  this 
for  their  offspring,  nature  forming  them  by  instincts  to 
the  particular  manner  of  life  appointed  them,  from 
which  they  never  deviate.  But  this  is  so  far  firom  being 
the  case  of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary,  considering 
communities  collectively,  every  successive  generation  is 
lefl,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  to  be  formed 
by  the  preceding  one;  and  becomes  good  or  bad, 
though  not  without  its  own  merit  or  demerit,  as  this 
trust  is  discharged  or  violated,  chiefly  in  the  management 
of  youth. 

We  ought  doubtless  to  instruct  and  admonish  grown 

persons,  to  restrain  them  from  what  is  evil,  and  encourage 

them  in  what  is  good,  as  we  are  able ;  but  this  care  of 

youth,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  parental 

^,  I  say  this  care  of  youth,  which  is  the  general 
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notion  of  education,  bedomes  a  distinct  subject  and  A 
distinct  duty,  from  the  particular  danger  of  their  ruin^ 
if  left  to  themseWes^  and  the  pattieultu'  reason  we  have 
to  expect  they  will  do  well,  if  due  care  be  taken  of  thbm; 
And  irom  hence  it  follows  that  children  have  as  miich 
right  to  some  propdr  education  as  to  hate  their  lives 
preserred  t  and  that^  When  this  ih  not  fpven  them  by 
their  panints,  the  care  of  it  devolves  upon  all  persons ; 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  capable  of  con* 
tributing  to  if,  and  whose  help  is  Wanted. 

These  trite  but  most  important  things»  implied  indeed 
in  the  text,  being  thus  premised  as  briefly  as  I  could 
express  tbeul|  I  proceed  to  consider  distinctly  the 
general  roannei*  in  which  the  duty  of  education  is  there 
kid  before  us ;  which  will  further  shoW  its  extent^  and 
farther  obviate  the  idle  objections  ititich  have  been  made 
against  it^  And  all  this  together  will  naturally  lead  us 
to  consider  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  poor  children,  and  in  what  light  the  ob- 
jections against  them  are  to  be  regarded. 

Soknnoti  might  probably  intend  the  text  for  a  parti- 
cnlar  admonition  to  educate  children  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  respective  ranks  and  future  employments ;  but 
certainly  he  intended  it  for  a  general  admonition  to 
educate  them  in  virtue  and  religion,  and  good  conduct 
of  themselves  in  their  temporal  concerns.  And  all  this 
together  in  which  they  arb  to  be  educated,  he  calls 
*'  the  way  they  should  go,''  t.  e,  he  mentions  it  not  as  a 
tttatteir  of  speculation,  but  of  practice.  And  cohfot'mably 
to  this  description  of  the  things  in  which  children  are  to 
he  educated  he  describes  education  itself;  for  he  calls 
it  **  training  thebfi  up,'*  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  mcJrely  teaching  them  some  truths  necessary  to  be 
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known  or  believed.  It  is  endeavouring  to  form  such 
truths  into  practical  principles  in  the  mind,  so  as  to 
render  them  of  habitual  good  influence  upon  the  temper 
and  actions,  in  all  the  various  occurrences  of  life.  And 
this  is  not  done  by  bare  instruction ;  but  by  that, 
together  with  admonishing  them  frequently  as  occasion 
ofiers ;  restraining  them  from  what  is  evil,  and  exercising 
them  in  what  is  good.  Thus,  the  precept  of  the  apostle 
concerning  this  matter  is,  to  "  bring  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  (he  Lord  "  (Eph.  vi.  4) ; 
as  it  were  by  way  of  distinction  from  acquainting  them 
merely  with  the  principles  of  Cjiristianity,  as  you  would 
vrith  any  common  theory.  Though  education  were 
nothing  more  than  informing  children  of  some  truths  of 
importance  to  them,  relating  to  religion  and  common 
life,  yet  there  would  be  great  reason  for  it,  notwith- 
standing the  frivolous  objections  concerning  the  danger 
of  giving  them  prejudices.  But  when  we  consider  that 
such  information  itself  is  really  the  least  part  of  it,  and 
that  it  consists  in  endeavouring  to  put  them  into 
right  dispositions  of  mind,  and  right  habits  of  living,  in 
every  relation  and  every  capacity, — this  consideration 
shows  such  objections  to  be  quite  absurd ;  since  it  shows 
them  to  be  objections  against  doing  a  thing  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  the  natural  opportunity  of  our 
doing  it,  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  which  is  indeed, 
pro|)erly  speaking,  our  only ^ one:  for  when  they  are 
grown  up  to  maturity,  they  are  out  of  our  hands,  and 
must  be  lefl  to  themselves.  The  natural  authority  on 
one  side  ceases,  and  the  deference  on  the  other.  God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  men  to  recollect 
themselves,  and  reform  at  an  advanced  age ;  but  it  is  in 
no  sort  in  the  power  of  others  to  g^ain  upon  there  <^-to 
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turn  them  away  from  what  is  wrong,  and  enforce  upon 
them  what  is  right,  at  that  season  of  their  lives,  in  the 
manner  we  might  have  done  in  their  childhood. 

Doubtless  religion  requires  instruction,  A>r  it  ia 
founded  in  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  truths  ;  and  so 
is  common  prudence  in  the  management  of  our  tem- 
poral affiurs :  yet  neither  of  them  consist  in  the  know* 
ledge  or  belief  even  of  these  fundamental  truths;  but  in 
our  being  brought,  by  such  knowledge  and  belief,  to  a 
correspondent  temper  and  behaviour.  Religion,  as  it 
stood  under  the  Old  Testament,  is  perpetually  styled 
*'  the  fear  of  God  ;"  under  the  new,  "  faith  in  Christ.*' 
But  as  that  fear  of  God  does  not  signify  literally  being 
afraid  of  him,  but  having  a  good  heart,  and  leadiifg  a 
good  life,  in  consequence  of  such  fear ;  so  this  faith  in 
Christ  does  not  signify  literally  believing  in  him,  in  the 
sense  that  word  is  used  in  common  language,  but  be- 
coming his  real  disciples  in  consequence  of  such 
belief. 

Our  religion  being  thus  practical,  consisting  in  a 
frame  of  mind  and  course  of  behaviour  suitable  to  the 
dispensation  we  are  under,  and  which  will  bring  us  to 
our  final  good,  children  ought  by  education  to  be  ha- 
bituated to  this  course  of  behaviour,  and  formed  into 
this 'frame  of  mind.  And  it  must  ever  be  remembered, 
that  if  no  pains  be  taken  to  do  it,  they  will  grow  up  in  a 
direct  contrary  behaviour,  and  be  hardened  in  direct 
contrary  habits ;  they  will  more  and  more  corrupt 
themselves,  and  spoil  their  proper  nature;  they  will 
alienate  themselves  farther  from  God;  and  not  only 
neglect,  but  **  trample  under  foot  *'  the  means  which  he, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  appointed  for  our  recovery. 
Andy  upon  the  whole,  the  same  reasons  which  show  that 
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they  ought  to  be  instructed  and  exercised  in  what  will 
render  them  useful  to  societf/  secure  them  from  the 
present  erils  they  are  in  danger  of  incurring,  and  pro-> 
cure  them  that  satisfaction  which  lies  within  the  reach  of 
human  prudencCi  show  likewise  that  they  ought  to  be 
inttrueted  and  exercised  in  what  is  suitable  to  the 
highest  relations  in  which  \te  standi  and  the  most  im-* 
portant  capacity  in  which  we  can  bb  considered, — in  that 
temper  o(  mind  atid  course  of  behatiour  ^hich  will 
secure  them  IVom  their  chief  evil,  and  bring  them  to 
their  chief  good  t  besides  that  reli^on  is  the  principal 
security  of  men's  acting  a  right  part  in  society,  and  even 
In  respect  to  their  own  temporal  happiness^  all  things 
duly  considered. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  children  may  be  taught  superstition 
Under  the  notion  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  true  also  that 
under  the  notion  of  prudence  they  may  be  educated  in 
great  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  real  interest  and  good 
respecting  the  present  world.  But  this  is  no  more  A 
l^ason  for  not  educating  them  according  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  than  our  knowing  how  very  liable  we  all 
aire  to  err  in  other  cases  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not, 
in  those  other  cases,  act  according  to  the  best  of  our 
Judgment. 

It  being  then  of  the  greatest  importance  that  chil- 
dren should  be  thus  educated,  the  providing  schools  to 
give  this  education  to  such  of  them  as  would  not  other- 
wise have  it  has  the  appearance,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
of  deserving  a  place  amongst  the  very  best  bf  good 
works.  One  would  be  backward,  methinks,  in  enter- 
taining prejudices  Against  it ;  and  very  forward,  if  one 
had  any,  to  lay  them  aside  upon  being  shown  that  they 
were  groundless.     Let  us  consider  the  whole  state  of 
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the  case.  For  though  this  will  lead  us  some  little  com- 
pass, yet  I  choose  to  do  it ;  and  the  rather,  because 
there  are  people  who  speak  of  charity-schools  as  a  new- 
iDfCDted  scheme,  and  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  with 
I  know  not  what  suspicion :  whereas  it  will  appear  that 
the  scheme  of  charity-schools,  even  the  part  of  it  which 
is  most  looked  upon  in  this  light,  teaching  the  children 
letters  and  accounts,  is  no  otherwise  new  than  as  the 
occasion  for  it  is  so. 

Formerly,  not  only  the  education  of  poor  children, 
but  also  their  maintenance,  with  that  of  the  other  poor, 
were  left  to  voluntary  charities.  But  great  changes  of 
different  sorts  happening  over  the  nation,  and  charity 
becoming  more  cold,  or  the  poor  more  numerous,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  some  legal  provision  for 
them.  This  might,  much  more  properly  than  charity- 
schools,  be  called  a  new  scheme.  For,  without  question, 
the  education  of  poor  children  was  all  along  taken  care 
of  by  voluntary  charities,  more  or  less ;  but  obliging  us 
by  law  to  maintain  the  poor  was  new  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  because  a  change  of  circum* 
stances  made  it  necessary,  its  novelty  was  no  reason 
against  it.  Now,  in  that  legal  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  poor  children  must  doubtless  have 
had  a  part  in  common  with  grown  people.  But  this 
could  never  be  sufficient  for  children,  because  their  case 
always  requires  more  than  mere  maintenance;  it  re- 
quires that  they  be  educated  in  some  proper  manner. 
Wherever  there  are  poor  who  want  to  be  maintained  by 
charity,  there  mu.st  be  poor  children,  who,  besides  this, 
want  to  be  educated  by  chanty.  And  whenever  there 
began  to  be  need  oflegcU  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  there  must  immediately  have  been  need  (dso 
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of  some  parUoular  legal  provision  m  behalf  of  poor 
ehildren  for  their  edubalions  this  not  being  ineluded  in 
what  we  eall  their  maintenance.     And  many  whose 
parents  are  able  to  maintain  them,  and  do  sOi  may  yet 
be  utterly  neglected  as  to  their  education.    But  possibly 
it  might  not  at  iit^t  be  attended  t0|  that  the  case  of 
poor  ehildren  was  thus  a  case  by  itselft  which  required 
its  own  particular  provision.     Certainly  it  would  not 
appear  to  the  generality  so  urgent  a  one  as  the  want  of 
food  and  raiment;  and  it  might  be  necessary  that  a 
burden  so  entirely  new,  as  that  of  a  poor-tak  was  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  should  be  as  light  as  possible. 
Thus  |he  legal  provision  for  the  poor  was  first  settled 
without  any  particular  consideration  of  that  additional 
want  in  the  case  of  children;  as  it  still  remains  with 
scarce  any  alteration  in  this  respect.     In  the  meantimCi 
as  the  poor  still  increased,  or  charity  still  lessened,  many 
poor  children  were  left  exposed,  not  to  perish  for  want 
of  food,  but  to  grow  up  in  society,  and  learn  everything 
that  is  evil,  and  nothing  that  is  good  in  it ;  and  when 
they  were  grown  up,  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what  honest 
way  to  provide  for  themselves,  if  they  could  be  supposed 
inclined  to  it.     And  larger  numbers,  whose  case  was 
not  so  bad  as  this,  yet  were  very  far  from  having  due 
care  taken  of  their  education.     And  the  evil  went  on 
increasing  till  it  was  grown  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  compass  of  separate  charities  to  remedy* 
At  length  some  excellent  persons,  who  were  united  in  a 
society*  fbr  carrying  on  almost  every  good  work,  took 
into  consideration  the  neglected  case  I  have  been  repre- 
senting; and  first  of  all,  as  I  understand  it,  set  up 

*  Society  for  Promoting  Chiistiiui  Knowledge, 
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chariiy-schools,  or  howerer  promoted  lh«m  as  far  as 
their  abilities  and  influence  could  extend.  Their  desig^n 
was  not  in  any  sort  to  remove  poor  children  o^t  of  the 
rank  in  which  they  were  born,  but«  keeping  them  in  it^ 
to  give  them  the  assistance  which  their  circumstances 
plainly  called  for,  by  educating  them  in  the  principles  of 
religpon,  as  well  as  civil  life ;  and  likewise  making  some 
sort  of  provision  for  their  maintenance :  under  which  last 
I  Include  clothing  them,  giving  them  such  learning,  if  it 
Is  to  be  called  by  that  name,  as  may  qualify  them  for 
•ome  eommon  employment,  and  placing  them  out  to  it 
as  |hey  grow  up.  These  two  general  designs  coincide 
in  many  respects,  and  cannot  be  separated.  For  teach- 
ing the  children  to  Fead,  though  I  have  ranked  it  under 
the  latter,  equally  belongs  to  both  :  and  without  some 
advantages  of  the  latter  sort  poor  people  would  not  send 
their  children  to  our  charity-schools;  nor  could  the 
poorest  of  all  be  admitted  into  any  schools  without  some 
charitable  provision  of  clothing.  And  care  is  taken 
that  H  be  such  as  cannot  but  be  a  restraint  upon  the 
children.  And  if  this,  or  any  part  of  their  education, 
gives  them  any  little  vanity,  as  hath  been  poorly  ob- 
jected, whilst  they  are  children,  it  is  scarce  possible  but 
that  it  will  have  even  a  quite  contrary  efibot  when  they 
are  grown  up,  and  ever  after  remind  them  of  their  rank. 
Tet  still  we  find  It  is  apprehended  that  what  they  have 
been  may  set  them  above  It. 

But  why  should  people  be  so  extremely  apprehensive 
of  the  danger  that  poor  persons  will  make  a  perverse  use 
of  every  the  least  advantage,  even  the  being  able  to  read, 
whilst  they  do  not  appear  at  all  apprehensive  of  the 
like  danger  for  themselves  or  their  own  children,  in 
respect  of  riches  or  power,  how  much  soever ;  though 
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for  this  amongst  us;  fpom  the  diioOBtinuanoe  of  that 
religious  intcroourse  between  pastors  and  people  in 
private,  which  remains  in  Protestant  churches  abroad  as 
well  as  in  the  church  of  Rome;  and  fhim  onr  small 
public  oiire  and  provision  for  keeping  up  a  sense  of  re* 
ligion  in  the  lower  rank,  except  by  distributing  nlig^oos 
books.  For  in  this  way  they  have  been  assisted ;  and 
any  well-disposed  person  may  do  much  good  amongst 
them,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  since  the  worthy 
society  before«mentioned  has  so  greatly  lessened  the  price 
of  such  books.  And  this  pk)us  charity  is  an  additional 
reason  why  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  read,  that  they 
may  be  in  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  it.  Vain 
indeed  would  be  the  hope  that  anything  in  this  world 
can  be  fblly  secured  fVom  abuse.  For  as  it  is  the  ge^ 
neral  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  to  britig  good  out  of 
evil,  so  the  widtedness  of  men  will,  if  it  be  possible, 
bring  evil  out  of  good.  But  upon  the  whole,  incapacity 
and  ignorance  must  be  favourable  to  error  and  vice ;  and 
knowledge  and  improvement  contribute,  in  due  time,  to 
the  destruction  of  impiety  as  well  as  superstition,  and  10 
the  general  prevalence  of  true  religion.  But  some  of 
these  observations  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  remote 
f\rom  the  present  occasion.  It  is  more  obviously  to  the 
purpose  of  it  to  observe,  that  reading,  writing,  and  ao^ 
counts  are  usefUl,  and,  whatever  cause  it  is  owing  to, 
would  really  now  be  wanted  in  the  very  lowest  statkwe ; 
and  that  the  trustees  of  our  charity-schools  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  fitness  of  Joining  to  instruction 
easy  labour  of  some  sort  or  other,  as  fast  as  it  is  practi- 
cable ;  which  they  have  already  been  able  to  do  in  some 
of  them. 
Then  as  to  placing  out  the  poor  ohildrsnt  as  soon  m 
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ftbey  are  arrived  at  a  fit  age  for  it,  this  must  be  ap- 
proved by  every  one,  as  it  is  putting  them  in  a  way  of 
industry  and  domestic  government  at  a  time  of  life  in 
•ome  rcspeots  more  dangerous  than  even  ehildhoodi 
And  II  is  a  known  thing  that  oare  is  taken  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  set  them  above  their  rank; 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  always  exacily  as  one 
would  wish.  Yet  I  hope  it  tnay  be  observed  without 
aflenee,  if  any  of  thetn  happen  to  be  of  a  very  weakly 
constitution,  or  of  a  viiry  distinguished  capacity,  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  placing  these  in  employments 
adapted  to  their  particular  cases,  though  such  as  would 
be  very  improper  for  the  generality. 

But  the  principal  design  of  this  charity  is,  to  educate 
poor  ehildreu  in  such  a  manner  as  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  good,  and  useful,  and  contented,  whatever 
their  particular  station  be.  The  care  of  this  is  greatly 
neglected  by  the  poor ;  nor  truly  is  it  more  regarded  by 
Ibe  rich,  considering  what  might  be  expected  from  themi 
And  if  it  were  as  practicable  to  provide  charity-schools 
which  should  supply  this  shameful  neglect  in  the  rich,  as 
it  is  to  supply  the  like,  though  more  eicusable  neglect 
in  the  poor^  I  should  think  certainly  tliat  both  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  same  reasons.  And  most  people,  I  hope, 
will  think  so  too,  if  they  attend  to  the  thing  I  am  speaking 
of,— which  is  the  moral  and  religious  part  of  education, 
—what  is  equally  necessary  for  all  ranks,  and  grievously 
Wanting  in  all.  Yet  in  this  respect  the  poor  must  be 
greatly  upon  a  disadvantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  consider  it. 

For  if  poor  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  several 
years  of  their  childhood  of  course  pass  away  in  idleness 
and  loitering^    This  has  a  tendency  to  give  them  per^ 

q2 
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hrnps  a  feeble  listlcssness,  perhaps  an  beadstroog  profli- 
gateness  of  mind ;  certainly  an  indispositioo  to  proper 
application  as  tbey  grow  op,  and  an  aTersion  aflenrarda 
not  only  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  but  to  those  which 
any  particular  calling,  and  even  the  nature  of  aodety 
require.  Whereas  children  kept  to  stated  orders,  and 
who  many  hours  of  the  day  are  in  employment,  are  by 
this  means  habituated  both  to  submit  to  those  who  are 
placed  over  them  and  to  goyem  themselves ;  and  they 
are  also  by  this  means  prepared  for  industry  in  any  way 
of  life  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  And  all  this  hdds 
abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  their  being  taught 
to  read  ;  without  which,  however,  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  employ  their  time ;  not  to  repeat  the  unanswerable  rea- 
sons for  it  before-mentioned.  Now  several  poor  people 
cannot,  others  will  uot,  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  their 
children  to  school.  And  let  me  add,  that  such  as  can 
and  are  willing,  yet  if  it  be  very  inconvenient  to  them* 
ought  to  be  eased  of  it,  and  the  burden  of  children  made 
as  light  as  may  be  toHheir  poor  parents. 

Consider  next  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  who  have  vicious  parents  are  brought  up  in 
comparison  of  other  children,  whose  parents  are  of  the 
same  character.  The  children  of  dissolute  men  of  for- 
tune may  have  the  happiness  of  not  seeing  much  of  their 
parents.  And  this,  even  though  they  are  educated  at 
home»  is  oflen  the  case,  by  means  of  a  customary 
distance  between  them,  which  cannot  be  kept  amongst 
the  poor.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  a  rich  man  of  this 
character,  desiring  to  have  his  children  better  than  him- 
self, may  provide  them  such  an  education  as  may  make 
them  so,  without  his  having  restraint  or  trouble  in  the 
matter.     And  the  education  which  children  of  better 
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rank  must  h«¥«  for  their  improvtmeni  ia  Ui^  oooiinoQ 
nceocnplishnieiils  betonging  to  it  is  of  courto,  as  yet,  for 
the  noit  paH  attended  ivith  some  sort  of  religions  edn* 
cation.  Bnt  thie  poor,  as  they  eannot  provide  pertons  to 
educate  their  children,  so,  from  the  way  in  which  they 
lira  together  in  poor  Aunilies^  a  ^hild  must  be  art  eye 
and  ear  witnaia  of  the  worst  part  of  hii  parents'  talli 
and  bahationn  And  it  cannot  biit  be  expected  that  his 
own  will  be  fbrmed  upon  it;  For  as  example  in  geaerai 
has  very  great  inflnence  upon  all  persons*  especially 
diildrtii,  the  example  of  their  parentk  is  an  autholri^ 
with  them  when  there  is  nothing  to  balance  it  on  the 
otheir  side.  Now  take  in  the  supposition  that  these 
pattnts  ate  distohite,  pnofligate  people ;  then  over  aiid 
above  giving  their  children  no  sort  of  good  instructioni 
and  a  very  bad  etample»  there  are  more  crimes  than  one 
in  which  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  directly  instruct  and 
encourage  them;  besides  letting  them  ramble  abroad 
wherever  they  will,  by  whichi  of  course,  they  learn  the 
very  sabie  principles  and  manners  they  do  at  home. 
And  fhnn  all  these  things  together  such  poor  children 
will  have  their  characters  formed  to  vice  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  restrain  them  from  it.  They  will 
be  disciplined  and  trained  up  in  it.  This  surely  is  a 
case  which  ought  to  have  some  public  provision  made 
for  iL  If  it  cannot  have  an  adequate  one,  yet  such  an 
one  as  it  can ;  nnless  it  be  thought  so  rare  as  not  to  de- 
serve onr  attention.  But  in  reality,  though  there 
should  be  no  more  parents  of  this  character  amongst 
the  poor,  in  proportion,  than  amongst  the  rich,  the  case 
which  I  have  been  putting  will  be  far  from  being  un- 
common. Now,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which 
the  children  of  snch  wretched  parents  eannot  bnt  be 
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exposed,  from  what  they  see  at  home ;  yet  by  instiHin^ 
into  them  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  at  school, 
and  placing  them  soon  out  in  sober  familiet,  there  is 
ground  to  hope  they  may  avoid  those  ill  courses,  and 
escape  that  ruin,  into  which,  without  this  care,  they 
would  almost  certainly  run.  I  need  not  add  how  much 
greater  ground  there  is  to  expect  that  those  of  the  chil* 
dren  who  have  religious  parents  will  do  well.  For 
such  parents,  besides  setting  their  children  a  good 
example,  will  likewise  repeat  and  enforce  upon  them 
at  home  the  g^ood  instructions  they  receive  at  school. 

After  all,  we  find  the  world  continues  very  oomipt ; 
and  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed  if  charity  schools 
alone  should  make  it  otherwise ;  or  if  they  should  make 
even  all  who  are  brought  up  in  them  proof  against  its 
corruptions.  The  truth  is,  every  method  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  prevent  or  reform  the  bad  manners  of 
the  age  will  appear  to  be  of  less  effect  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  occasion  there  is  for  it:  as  cultivation, 
though  the  most  proper  that  can  be,  will  produce  less 
fruit,  or  of  a  worse  sort,  in  a  bad  climate  than  in  a  good 
one.  And  thus  the  character  of  the  common  peoplct 
with  whom  those  children  are  to  live  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  business  and  company,  when  they  come 
out  into  the  world,  may  more  or  less  defeat  the  effects  of 
their  education.  And  so  likewise  may  the  character  of 
men  of  rank,  under  whose  influence  they  are  to  live. 
But  whatever  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  either  or 
both  of  these,  it  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
endeavour  by  the  likeliest  methods  we  can,  to  better  the 
world,  or  keep  it  from  growing  worse.  The  good  ten* 
dency  of  the  method  before  us  is  unquestionable.  And 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  add,  that  upon  a  comparison 
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of  parishes  where  charity  schools  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  estaUished  with  neighbouring  ones  in 
Uke  situations  which  have  had  none,  the  good  effects  of 
them,  as  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  are  most  mani- 
fest Notwithstanding,  I  freely  own  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons  in  this  case, 
isnd  form  a  judgment  upon  them.  •  And  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  must  come  in,  to  determine,  from  appear- 
ances only,  concerning  the  positive  good  which  is  pro- 
duced by  this  charity,  and  the  evil  which  is  prevented 
by  it ;  which  last  is  full  as  material  as  the  former,  and 
can  scarce  be  estimated  at  all.  But  sorely  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whether  it  be  useful  or  not  to  educate  children 
in  order,  virtue,  and  religion. 

However,  suppose,  which  is  yet  far  from  being  the 
case,  but  suppose  it  should  seem,  that  this  undertaking 
did  not  answer  the  expense  and  trouble  of  it,  in  the  civil 
or  political  way  of  considering  things,,  what  is  this  to 
persons  who  profess  to  be  engaged  in  it,  not  only  upon 
mere  civil  views,  biit  upon  moral  and  Christian  ones  ? 
We  are  to  do  our  endeavours  to  promote  virtue  and  re- 
ligion amongst  all  men,  and  leave  the  success  to  God. 
The  designs  of  his  Providence  are  answered  by  these 
endeavours:  '*  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear ;"  t.  e.  whatever  be  the  success  of  them ; 
and  the  least  success,  in  such  cases,  is  a  great  and  va- 
luable effect. 

From  these  foregoing  observations,  duly  considered,  it 
will  appear  that  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  charity  schools  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  with  those  which  are  made  against  any  other  ne- 
cessary things ;  for  instance,  against  providing  for  the 
sick  and  the  aged  poor.    Oi)jections  in  this  latter  case 
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eonld  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  niertl  j  as  warn* 
iDg^  of  some  inconTenience  whieh  mig^t  aoeompanf 
sueh  charitj,  and  might,  niore  o^  ](bs8«  be  gaanM 
against^  the  charity  itself  bein^  still  kept  up;  or  as  pro- 
posals for  placing  it  upon  ftome  better  ibot.  J^or 
though,  amidst  the  disorder  and  iibpelfeetion  in  ail 
human  things,  thtoe  objckHioos  were  not  obTiatedk  tfief 
could  not  however  pdssibly  be  understood  as  reasons 
for  discontinuing  such  charity;  beeausOi  thus  uudet^ 
atood,  they  would  be  reasons  for  leafing  neoessitoiis 
people  to  perish*  WeU*disposed  persons  therefore  will 
take  care  that  they  be  not  deluded  with  oli||ections 
against  this  before  us,  any  more  than  against 
other  necessary  charities,  as  though  such  oljections 
were  reasons  for  suppressing  them,  or  not  con- 
tributing to  their  support,  unless  we  can  pr^ure  an 
alteraUon  of  that  to  which  we  ol)iect.  There  can  be 
no  possible  reasons  for  leaving  poor  children  in  that  im" 
minent  danger  of  ruin  in  which  many  of  these  must  be 
lefl,  were  it  not  for  this  charity.  Therefore  omectiona 
against  it  caunot.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  amount  to 
more  than  reasons  for  endeavouring,  whether  with  or 
without  success,  to  put  it  upon  a  right  and  unexception- 
able foot  in  the  particular  respects  objected  against. 
And  if  this  be  the  intention  of  the  objectors,  the  ma- 
nagers of  it  have  shown  themselves  remarkably  ready  to 
second  them  ;  for  they  have  shown  even  a  docility  in  re- 
ceiving admonitions  of  anything  thought  amiss  in  it,  and 
proposals  for  rendecing  it  more  complete.  And,  under  the 
influence  of  this  g^od  spirit  the  management  of  it  is 
really  improving;  particularly  in  greater  endeavours  to 
introduce  manufactures  into  these  schools,  and  in  more 
particular  care  to  place  the  children  out  to  enploymenls 
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in  which  they  are  most  wanted,  and  maj  be  most  ser- 
▼ioeable,  and  which  are  most  suitable  to  their  ranks.  But 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  mauagement  of  them  which 
some  particular  persons  think  should  be  altered,  and 
others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  these  things  must  be 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  public  complied  with.  Such  compliance  is 
an  essential  principle  of  all  charitable  associations,  for 
without  it  they  could  not  subsist  at  all ;  and  by  charit* 
able  associations  multitudes  are  put  in  mind  to  do  good, 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  thought  of  it ;  and  infi- 
nitely more  good  may  be  done  than  possibly  can  by  the- 
separate  endeavours  of  the  same  number  of  charitable 
persons.  Now,  he  who  refuses  to  help  forward  the 
good  work  before  us,  because  it  is  not  conducted  exactly 
in  his  own  way,  breaks  in  upon  that  general  principle  of 
union,  which  those  who  are  friends  to  the  indigent  and 
distressed  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  will  be  very 
cautious  how  they  do  in  any  case ;  but  more  especially 
will  they  beware  how  they  break  in  upon  that  necessary 
principle  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance  as  is  the  pre- 
sent. For  the  public  is  as  much  interested  in  the  edu- 
catk)n  of  poor  children  as  in  the  preservation  of  their 
lives. 

This  last,  I  observed,  is  legally  provided  for.  The 
former  is  left  among  other  works  of  charity,  neglected  by 
many  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  such  only  as  think  it  their  concern  to  be  doing 
good.  Some  of  you  are  able  and  in  a  situation  to  assist 
in  it  in  an  eminent  degpree,  by  being  trustees,  and  over- 
looking the  management  of  these  schools,  or  in  different 
ways  countenancing  and  recommending  them,  as  well  as 
by  contributing  to  their  maintenance ;  others  can  assist 
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only  in  this  latter  way.  In  what  manner  and  degTca  then 
it  belongs  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  any  particular  pei^ 
eon,  to  help  itforward9letU8aUoonaidel*8«rioualy;  not 
for  one  another,  but  each  of  us  for  himself. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  aeeompaay 
this  work  of  charity,  which  he  has  put  into  the  hearts  «f 
his  servants  in  behalf  of  these  poor  children ;  that  being 
now  '*  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  when  they 
are  old  they  may  not  depart  from  it."  May  he  of  his 
mercy  keep  them  siafle  amid  the  innumerable  dangers  of 
this  had  world  through  which  they  are  to  pass,  and  pre** 
f  ^rYe  them  unto  his  heavenly  kiifgdom. 
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[Iff  Mafoh)  1880,  a  aoeiaty  was  ettablisbed  at  Boston  in 
Um  United  States,  called  the  Anieriean  Institute  of  In* 
ttmetion.  It  eondsted  ehiefly  of  teacheiB,  but  is  open 
to  any  one  **  of  good  moral  character,  interested  iq  thf 
tobjeet  of  edueation,"  a  dollar  being  paid  on  admission, 
and  an  annual  subsoriptlon  of  a  like  sum,  by  every 
nleaibe^  At  the  meetings,  the  principal  of  which  takes 
place  in  August  cf  each  year,  and  continues  for  several 
days,  the  members  are  oecupied  with  discussions  on 
questions  brought  forward  relative  to  matters  connected 
with  education,  and  lectures  are  delivered  upon  similar 
subjeots.  The  Society  have  also  instituted  prizes  for 
essays  on  subjects  appointed  by  them.  By  tlie  oonsti*- 
tulion  of  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Directors  are  em- 
powered to  appoint  competent  persons  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  lectures  *'  on  such 
subjects  relating  to  education  as  they  may  deem  eipe- 
^nt  and  useful ;"  and  they  are  also  to  collect  such 
Acts  as  nmy  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Society. 
The  censors  are  to  publish  such  of  these  as  **  may  tend 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  aid  the 
ISutbAil  instructor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  Two 
volumes  have  been  published,  containing  much  valuable 
matter,  and  from  these  volumes  we  take  the  following 
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Introductory  Discourse,  delivered  by  Francis  Wayland, 
President  of  Brown  University,  at  the  first  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  avail  ourselves  in  the  course  of  this 
work  of  a  few  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  this 
Society.] 


In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New 
England  has  yet  beheld  no  one  more  illustrious  than 
this.  We  have  assembled  to<lay,  not  to  proclaim  bow 
well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  inquire  how  we  may 
enable  their  sons  to  do  better.  We  meet,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing, 
but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful  means  for 
cultivating,  to  its  highest  perfection,  that  invaluable 
amount  of  intellect,  which  Divine  Providence  has  com* 
mitted  to  our  bands.  We  have  come  up  here  to  the 
city  of  the  Pilgiims,  to  ask  how  we  may  render  their 
children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most  pleas- 
ing to  their  God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  in  carrying  forward  this  all- 
important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our  professional 
pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act 
worthily,  the  guilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are 
now  the  Instructors  of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the 
choicest  effort  of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land  Sin- 
cerely do  I  wish  that  upon  such  talent  the  duty  of 
addressing  you  this  day  had  devolved.  Much  do  I 
regret  that  sudden  indisposition  has  deprived  me  of  the 
time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  such  reflections  as  have  been 
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snatched  from  the  most  contracted  leisure,  and  gleaned 
amid  the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalesce  nee.  But 
I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  education,  a  mind 
deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing 
importance,  and  enthusiastically  ardent  in  anticipating 
the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results.  I  know,  then,  that  I 
may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candour,  while  I  ris^ 
to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were  far 
more  beseeming  that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  mutual  im« 
provement  is.  The  object  of  iniellectual  education  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  object  i$  to  be  attained. 

I.  It  bath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  us  under  a 
constitution  of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean,  that 
nothing,  either  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
world,  is  in  any  proper  sense  contingent.  Every  event 
is  preceded  by  its  regular  antecedents,  and  followed  by 
its  regular  consequents  ;  and  hence  is  formed  that  end- 
less chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  together  the 
innumerable  changes  which  are  taking  place  everywhere 
around  us. 

When  we  speak  of  this  system  as  subjected  to  uni- 
versal law,  we  mean  all  Uiis ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we 
mean.  The  term  law,  in  a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to 
beings  endowed  with  conscience  and  will,  and  then 
there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  constitution  so  ar- 
ranged, that  one  course  of  action  shall  be  inevitably 
productive  of  happiness,  and  another  course  shall  be  as 
inevitably  productive  of  misery.  Now,  in  this  higher 
sense  it  is  strictly  and  universally  true,  that  we  are 
placed  under  a  constitution  of  law.  Every  action 
which  we  perform  is  as  truly  amenable  as  inert  matter 
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to  the  great  principles  of  the  govemment  of  the  universe, 
and  every  action  is  chained  to  the  consequences  which 
the  Creator  has  affixed  to  it  as  unalterably  as  any  se- 
quence of  cause  and  effect  in  physics.  And  thus,  with 
equal  eloquence  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hooker  has 
said,  *'  of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har«- 
mony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do 
her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care«  and  the 
very  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both 
angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  th»  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.*' 

Such  a  constitution  having  been  established  by  a  per* 
fectly  wise  Creator,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  it 
will  remain  unchangeable.  His  laws  will  not  be  altered 
for  our  convenience.  We  may  obey  them  or  disobey 
them,  we  may  see  them  or  not  see  them,  we  may  be 
wise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be  rigidly  and  unalterably 
enforce<l.  Thus  must  it  ever  be,  until  we  have  the 
power  to  resist  the  strength  of  Omnipotence. 

Again;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  consti" 
tution  which  God  has  established  is,  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  benevolence,  devised  for  just  such  a  being, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  as  man.  By  obe* 
dience  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  may  be  as  happy,  as  his 
present  state  will  allow.  Misery  is  always  the  result  of 
a  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has 
established.  Hence,  our  great  business  here,  is,  (q  know 
and  obey  the  laws  of  our  Creator, 

That  part  of  man  by  which  we  know,  and,  in  the 
most  important  sense,  obey  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  is 
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edied  mind.  I  use  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  to 
signify,  not  merely  a  substance,  not  matter  capable  of 
intellection,  but  one  also  capable  of  willing,  and  to 
which  is  attached  the  responsibility  of  right  and  wrong 
in  human  action.  And,  still  further,  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  a  more  universal  disposition  to  obe* 
dience,  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon 
another,  or  of  the  well-directed  eflbrts  of  the  individual 
mind  itself. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is 
evident  thai  man  would  immediately  perish.  But  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  have  only  so  much  knowledge  of 
them  as  will  barely  keep  generation  after  generation  in 
existence,  without  either  adding  anything  to  the  stock 
of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting  to  his  use  any 
of  the  various  agents  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
everywhere  scattered  around  fbr  the  supply  of  his 
wants  and  the  relief  of  his  necessities.  Such  was'  the 
case  with  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  and  such  had 
it  been  for  centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few  and 
insignificant  exceptions,  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  countrie8^  The  sources  of  their  happiness  are 
few  and  intermitting — those  of  their  misery  multiplied 
and  perpetual. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  in- 
voluntarily exclaim,  What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss 
of  happiness,  do  we  behold !  Here  are  intelligent  crea- 
tures placed  under  a  constitution  devised  by  infinite 
wisdom  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  very  penalties 
which  they  suffer  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine 
goodness — mere  monitions  to  direct  them  in  the  paths 
of  obedience.     And  besides  this,  they  are  endowed  with 

r2 
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a  mind  perfectly  formed  to  investi^te  and  discover 
these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest  pleasure  from  obey- 
ing them.  Yet  that  mind/ from  want  of  culture,  has 
become  useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes 
no  infelicities.  Here,  then,  must  the  remedy  be  applied. 
This  immaterial  part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and 
must  be  trained  to  obedience.  Just  so  soon  as  this 
process  is  commenced,  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  savage  and  enter  upon  the  civilized  state.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  energy  with  which 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  philoso- 
phical humility  with  which  they  are  exercised,  does  a 
people  advance  in  civilization.  Just  in  proportion  as  a 
people  is  placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its  move- 
ment retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  foster  these 
energies  of  mind  is  the  science  of  education.  In  few 
words,  I  would  say,  the  object  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion it,  to  render  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument 
for  DiscovBRiNG,  APPLYING,  or  OBEYING,  the  lawsundtr 
which  God  has  placed  the  universe. 

That  all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  forward 
the  human  species  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  it 
is  destined,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  attain,  may  be 
easily  shown. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered.  Until 
they  are  discovered,  we  shall  be  continually  violating 
them  and  suffering  the  penalty,  without  either  possibility 
of  rescue  or  hope  of  alleviation.  Hence  the  multitude 
of  bitter  woes  which  ignorance  inflicts  upon  a  people. 
Hence  the  interest  which  every  man  should  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Who  can  tell  how  countless 
are  the  inftliciiies  which  have  been  banished  from  the 
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world  by  the  discovery  of  the  simple  law  that  a  mag- 
netized needle»  when  freely  suspended,  will  point  to  the 
north  and  south? 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its 
relations  to  other  laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the 
means  devised  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  human  want.  This  is  called  application^ 
or  inveniion.  The  law  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  discovered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663. 
It  remained,  however,  for  the  inventive  power  of  Watt 
and  Fulton,  more  than  a  century  aAerwards,  to  render 
it  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man.  From  want  of 
skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental 
labour,  the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back 
for  ages.  The  ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near 
the  invention  of  the  printing-press.  Tlius  has  it  been 
with  several  other  of  the  most  important  inventions.  It 
makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the  present  day,  to 
observe  how  many  of  the  most  important  agents  of 
nature  we  are  obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture- 
rooms,  without  being  able  to  reveal  a  single  practical 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his 
Creator,  and  understand  its  application ;  but  if  he  do 
not  obey  it,  he  will  neither  reap  the  reward  nor  escape 
the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  annexed  to  it.  Here 
we  enter,  at  once,  into  the  mysterious  region  of  human 
will,  of  motive,  and  of  conscience.  To  examine  it  at 
present  is  not  my  design.  I  will  only  remark,  that  some 
great  improvement  is  necessary  in  tills  part  of  our 
nature,  before  we  can  ever  reap  the  benefits  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  philosopher  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when 
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important  truth  Is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither 
possess  the  candour  of  judgment,  nor  the  humility  of 
obedience,  which  befits  the  relations  existing  between  a 
creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  well-known  fieicts.  Galileo  suffered  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  for  declaring  the  sun  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system  !  How  slow  were 
the  learned  in  adopting  the  discoveries  of  Hervey  or  of 
Newton !  Still  more  visible  is  this  obstinacy,  when  the 
application  of  amoral  law  is  clearly  discovered.  Though 
supported  by  incontrovertible  argument,  how  slowly 
have  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  gained  foot- 
hold even  in  the  civilized  world  *  After  the  slave  trade 
had  been  proved  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every  law  of  the 
Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  and  his 
associates  labour,  before  they  could  obtain  the  act  for  its 
abolition.  And  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home> — 
how  coolly  do  we  look  on  and  behold  lands  held  by  un- 
questionable charter  from  Almighty  God,  in  defiance  of 
an  hundred  treaties  by  which  the  faith  of  this  country 
has  been  pledged — in  violation  of  every  acknowledged 
law,  human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a  people,  by 
who»e  forbearance,  a  century  ago,  our  fathers  were  per« 
mitted  to  exist !  I  speak  not  the  language  of  party.  I 
eschew  and  abhor  it ;  but  **  I  speak  with  the  freedom  of 
hi-story,  and  I  hope  without  ofience."  These  examples 
are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  not,  at  present,  the  fittest  instrument  possible  for 
obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that  there  is  need, 
therefore,  of  that  science  which  shall  teach  him  to  be- 
come such  an  instrument. 
The  question  which  will  next  arise  is  this:— Can 
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these  things  be  (aught  ?  Is  it  practicable,  by  any  pro- 
cess which  man  can  devise,  •to  render  mind  a  fitter 
instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the 
laws  of  his  Creator?  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  practicable. 

1 .  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill 
in  discovery.  A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently 
evident. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are 
better  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others. 
Those  trains  of  thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  premises  and  conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what 
is  considered  the  order  of  the  understanding,  are  surely 
more  likely  to  result  in  discovery  than  those  which  follow 
the  order  of  the  casual  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  re- 
semblance, and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  order  of  the  imagination.  Discovery  is  the  fruit  of 
patient  thought,  and  not  of  impetuous  combination. 
Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind  directed  in  the  train 
of  the  understanding,  will  be  a  far  better  instrument  of 
discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be 
as  well  cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  what- 
soever. And  hence  has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which 
Bacon  produced  upon  the  world.  He  allured  men  from 
the  weaving  of  day-dreams  to  the  employment  of  their 
reason.  Just  in  proportion  us  we  acquire  skill  in  the- 
use  of  our  reason  will  be  the  progress  of  truth. 

Again ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  teachmg  of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  conse- 
quence of  improvement  in  education,  the  human  mind 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  vastly  more  skilful  instrument  of 
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-dtscoYery  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proofof  thisi  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  more  power  has  been 
gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  been 
made  to  yield  a  greater  amount  of  human  happiness 
to  the  human  race,  within  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
than  for  ten  times  that  period  before.  This,  of  itself, 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  an  abundant  increase  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  different  men  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  would 
seem  to  show,  that  mind,  in  the  aggregate,  was  moving 
forward,  and  that  everything  with  which  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted must  soon  have  been  discovered,  even  if  it  had 
eluded  the  sagacity  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  observe  it.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery 
has  already  been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education. 
What  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  can  surely  be 
carried  to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again  ;  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of 
mind  on  which  discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  patient  observation,  acute  discrimination, 
and  cautious  induction.  Such  were  the  intellecual 
traits  of  Newton,  that  prince  of  modern  philosophers* 
Now  it  is  evident  that  these  attributes  can  be  cultivated, 
as  well  as  those  of  taste  or  imagination.  Hence,  it 
seems  as  evident  that  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  dis- 
covery, that  is,  that  mind  may  be  so  disciplined  as  to  he 
able  to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of  any  individual 
substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2.  By  applicalion  or  invention  I  mean  the  con- 
triving of  those  combinations  by  which  the  already 
discovered  laws  of  the  universe  may  be  rendered  avail- 
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aUe  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  possible  to  render 
the  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose. 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  two 
first  considerations  to  which  I  have  just  adverted ; 
namely,  that  some  trains  of  thought  are  more  produc- 
tive of  invention  than  others,  and  that,  by  following 
those  trains,  greater  progress  has,  within  a  few  years, 
been  made  in  invention,  than  within  ten  times  that  period 
before. 

•  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  on  which  invention  depends  are  somewhat  dissi- 
milar from  those  necessary  to  discovery.  Invention  de- 
pends upon  accuracy  of  knowledg^e  in  detail,  as  well  as 
in  general,  and  a  facility  for  seizing  upon  distant  and 
frequently  recondite  relations.  Discovery  has  more  to 
do  with  the  simple  quality,  invention  with  the  complex 
connexions.  Discovery  views  truth  in  the  abstract; 
invention  views  it  either  in  connexion  with  other  truth, 
or  in  its  relation  to  other  being^.  Hence  has  it  so  fre- 
quently taken  place  that  philosophers  have  been  un- 
able to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  discoveries  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  inven- 
tion are  so  seldom  combined  in  the  same  individual.  In 
one  thing,  however,  they  agree.  Both  depend  upon 
powers  of  mind  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and,  therefore, 
both  are  susceptible  of  receiving  benefit  beyond  any 
assignable  degree,  by  the  progress  of  education. 

3.  The  mind  may  be  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  universe.  .  This  will  be  accom- 
plished, when  men,  first,  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe ;  and  second,  when  they  are  better 
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disposed  to  obey  them.  That  both  of  these  may  be  ac- 
complished, scarcely  needs  confirmation. 

For,  first,  I  surely  need  not  consume  your  time  to 
prove,  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  might  be  communicated  in  a  speci- 
fied time,  than  is  communicated  at  present.  Improve* 
ment  in  this  respect  depends  upon  two  principles : — 
first,  greater  skill  may  be  acquired  in  teaching;  and 
second,  the  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  towards 
simplification.  As  they  are  improved,  the  more  proxi- 
mate relations  of  things  are  discovered,  the  media  are 
rendered  clearer,  and  the  steps  in  the  illustration  of 
truth  less  numerous.  As  a  man  knows  more  of  the 
laws  of  his  Creator,  he  can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And  secondly,  those  dispositions  which  oppose  our 
meek  and  humble  obedience  may  be  corrected.  Candour 
may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  generous  ardour  af\er  truth. 
This  a  good  teacher  frequently  accomplishes  now.  And 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  present  a  most 
surprising  cure  for  those  dispositions  which  oppose  the 
progress  of  truth  and  interfere  with  our  obedience  to 
the  moral  laws  of  our  beingi  no  one  who,  at  the  present 
day,  looks  upon  the  human  race  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candour  venture 
to  depy. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  did  time  permit,  by  ^n  exa- 
mination of  the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  under  which  we  are  placed,  to  show  that  the 
•principles  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
are  universal,  and  apply  to  every  possible  action  of  the 
most  eventful  life.    It  could  thus  be  made  to  appear  that 
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all  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discoTering» 
applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that 
all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disobedience ; 
and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  species  can  be  perma-r 
nently  promoted,  and  permanently  promoted  only,  by  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the 
object  of  education. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show,  from  our  situar 
tion  as  just  such  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which 
we  come  into  the  world  ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only 
be  known  by  a  mind  possessed  of  acquired  power,  that 
there  is,  in  our  present  state,  the  need  of  such  a  science 
as  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
is  its  object,  and  also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be 
accomplished.  I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  relation  which  this 
■cience  sustains  to  other  sciences.' 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  founda«> 
tion  in  truth,  we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  science.  It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its 
distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  And, 
moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corresponding 
art, — ^the  art  of  teaching.  Now  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
ask  how  any  man  should  understand  this  science,  any 
more  than  that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  without 
ever  having  studied  it,  or  having  even  thought  about  it  ? 
If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the  art  of  teaching,  we  ask 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be  considered 
fully  qualified  to  exercise  it  without  a  day's  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose 
him  to  ridicule?  Henceforth,  I  pray  you,  let  the 
ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

2.  The  connexions  of  this  science  are  more  extensive 
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than  those  of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other 
sciences  may  flonrish  independently  of  the  rest  Rhetoric 
may  be  carried  to  high  perfection,  whilst  the  mathematics 
are  in  their  infancy.  Physical  science  may  advance, 
whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
science,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of 
education.  By  education  their  triumphs  are  made 
known ;  by  education  alone  can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  progress 
of  all  other  sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  on  one  particular  subject  Its 
progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of  these  laws  which 
it  revealsi  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  relations  which  it 
unfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the  number 
of  laws  which  are  discovered  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  skill  of  mind,  the  instrument  which  is  to  discover 
them.  Hence,  just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  education  will  be  the  power  which 'man  ob- 
tains over  nature,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means  of  happi- 
ness which  he  enjoys. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for 
education  the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  tlie  sciences, 
excepting  only  the  science  of  morals.  And  hence  we 
infer,  that  it  presents  subjects  vast  enough,  and  interests 
grave  enough,  to  task  the  highest  effort  of  the  most  gifled 
intellect,  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  it  that 
a  man  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher  because 
he  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  himself  good  for  no  one 
thing  else  ?  Why  is  it,  that  the  utter  want  of  sufficient 
health  to  exercise  any  other  profession  is  frequently  the 
only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust  into  thiS|  which 
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requires  more  active  mental  labour  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?  Alas  I 
it  is  not  by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual 
power  of  a  people  is  to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar 
say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate  him.  He  who  is  not  able 
to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil  never  ought  to  have  one. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,-  that,  in  the  thrice  resplendent 
days  of  the  intellectuar glory  of  Greece  teachers  were  in 
her  high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle 
were,  without  question,  stars  of  by  very  far  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  that  matchless  constellation  which  still  sur- 
rounds with  undiminished  eOulgence  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Minerva. 

And  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  im- 
portant, is  it  not  worthy  of  public  patronage  ?  Know- 
ledge of  every  sort  is  valuable  in  a  community,  very  far 
beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  Hence  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  every  man  to  furnish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
this  should  be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists 
to  treat  Let  me  suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the 
subject.  Books  are  the  repositories  of  the  learning  of 
past  ages.  Longer  time  than  that  of  an  individual's 
life,  and  greater  wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teachers, 
are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  ex- 
tensive usefulness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instru- 
ments for  philosophical  research.  I4et  these  be  fur- 
nished, and  furnished  amply.  Let  your  instructors  have 
the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitously;  and  if  you 
do  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labour,  let  every  teacher,  like  every 
other  man,  take  care  of  himself.  Give  to  every  man 
prominent  and  distinct  individuality.     Remove  all  the 
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useless  barriers  which  shelter  him  from  the  full  and 
direct  effect  of  public  opinion.  Let  it  be  supposedi  that^ 
by  becoming^  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to 
common  sense;  and  that  he  may  possibly  know  as 
much  about  his  own  business  as  those,  who,  by  con- 
fession, know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  In  a  word,  make 
teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men  to 
do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause 
of  education,  so  &r  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires 
any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which, 
I  am  aware,  it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  possible 
brevity. 

II.  In  what  manner  shall  mind  be  thus  rendered  a 
fitter  instrument  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  go  back  a  little.  We 
have  shown  that  the  present  constitution  of  things  is 
constructed  for  man,  and  that  man  is  constructed  for 
the  present  constitution.  As  mind,  then,  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  laws  of  that 
constitution,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  render  it  subservient  to 
his  best  interests.  Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it  any  additional  faculties. 
All  that  is  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to  higher  perfection 
those  faculties  which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  relations  to 
each  other.  In  other  words,  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
the  original  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  to  render  it  the 
fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying, 
and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  without  any  regard  to  time.  But  the  question 
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to  as  is  not  an  abstract  question ;  it  has  regard  to  time. 
That  is  to  say,  vm  do  not  ask  simply  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  mind,  but  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
doing  it  now,  when  so  many  ages  have  elapsed,  and  so 
many  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  been  discovered. 
Much  knowledge  has  already  been  acquired  by  the 
human  race,  and  this  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated 
to  the  pupil. 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  first  glatice  to  be  true. 
Nearly  all  the  time  spent  in  pupilage,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  in  fact  employed  in  the  ac- 
quisition  of  those  laws  which  have  been  already  disco- 
vered. Without  a  knowledge  of  them,  education  would 
be  almost  useless.  Without  it,  there  could  evidently  be 
no  progressive  improvement  of  the  spedes.  Education, 
considered  in.  this  light  alone,  has  very  many  and  very 
important  ends  to  accomplish.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
popil  should  be  taught  thoroughly;  that  is,  that  he 
should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as  pos- 
Bible  of  the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  that 
he  be  taught  permanently ;  that  is,  that  the  truth  com- 
municated be  so  associated  with  his  other  knowledge, 
^at  the  lapse  of  time  will  not  easily  erase  it  from  his 
memory.  It  is  important,  also,  that  no  more  time  be 
•consumed  in  the  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
He  who  occupies  two  years  in  teaching  what  might  as 
well  be  taught  with  a  little  more  industry  in  one  year, 
does  his  pupil  a  far  greater  injury  than  would  be  done 
by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year.  He  not  only 
abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  im- 
provementy  but  all  the  knowledge  which  would  have 
been  the  fruit  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  being. 
If,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  devoted 
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lo  education  must  be  occupied  in  acquiring  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  how  shall  opportunity  be  afibrded  for  cul- 
tivating the  original  powers  of  the  mind? 

I  answer,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  provided  for  this 
necessity  of  our  intellectual  nature.  His  laws,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  are  in  full  and  perfect  har- 
mony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  are  culti- 
vated by  use.  This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  respect  to 
all  our  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But 
it  must  be  by  the  use  of  each  several  faculty.  The  im- 
provement of  the  memory  does  not,  of  necessity, 
strengthen  the  power  of  discrimination ;  nor  does  the 
improvement  of  natural  logical  acuteness  of  necessity 
add  sensibility  to  the  taste.  The  law  on  this  subject 
seems  to  be,  that  every  several  faculty  is  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is 
subjected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

Andy  secondly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  secret  of  teach- 
ing most  thoroughly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest 
time,  that  is,  of  giving  to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the 
greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  consists  in  so  teaching  as 
to  give  the  most  active  exercise  to  the  original  faculties 
of  the  mind.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  you 
wished  so  to  teach  as  to  make  the  mind  the  fittest  pos- 
sible instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  and  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you  would  so  teach  as  to  give 
to  the  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to  a 
pupil,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge, 
you  would  so  teach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instru- 
ment for  discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  oi 
its  Creator. 
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I  do  not  forget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
business  of  teaching  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to 
other  hands.  Tou  will,  however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to 
suggest  here  one  or  two  principles  which  seem  to  me 
common  to  all  teaching,  and  which  are  in  their  nature 
calculated  to  produce  the  results  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

1.  Let  a  pupil  understand  everything  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  teach  him.  If  he  cannot  understand  a  thing 
this  year,  it  was  not  designed  by  his  Creator  that  he 
should  learn  it  this  yean  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  precisely  here  is  seen  the  power  of  a  skilful  teacher. 
It  is  his  business  to  nnake  a  pupil,  if  possible,  under- 
stand. Very  few  things  are  incapable  of  being  under- 
stood, if  they  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements. 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  accurate  and  natural 
analysis  is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.  By  simplification 
and  patience,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily 
abetruse  subjects  may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
even  the  faculties  of  children.  Let  a  teacher,  then, 
first  understand  a  subject  himself.  Let  him  know  that 
he  understands  it.  Let  him  reduce  it  to  its  natural  di- 
visions and  its  simplest  elements.  And  then,  let  him 
see  that  bis  pupils  understand  it.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

2.  I  would  recommend  the  frequent  repetition  of 
whatever  has  been  acquired.  For  want  of  this,  an  al- 
most incalculable  amount  of  invaluable  time  is  annually 
wasted.  Who  of  us  has  not  forgotten  far  more  than  he 
at  present  knows  ?  What  is  understood  to^ay,  may 
with  pleasure  be  reviewed  to-morrow.  If  it  be  fre- 
quently reviewed,  it  will  be  associated  vrith  all  our  other 
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knowledge,  and  be  thoroughly  engrraven  on  the  memory. 
If  it  be  laid  aside  for  a  month  or  two,  it  will  he  almost 
as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acquire  a  new  truth  ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived  only 
from  novelty.  If  this  be  the  case  with  us  generally,  I 
need  not  say  how  peculiarly  the  remark  applies  to  the 
young. 

But. lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  universal  practice  of  everything  that  is 
learned.  No  matter  whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
or  a  rule  in  grammar,  a  principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a 
theorem  in  the  mathematics ;  as  soon  as  it  is  learned 
and  understood,  let  it  be  practised.  Let  exercise  be  so 
devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  its  appli- 
cation. Let  him  construct  exercises  himself.  Let  him 
not  leave  them  until  he  feels  that  he  understands  both 
the  law  and  its  application,  and  is  able  to  make  use  of 
it  freely  and  without  assistance.  The  mind  never  will 
derive  power  in  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any 
other  way,  attain  to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical, 
and  available  science. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communi- 
cate knowledge  as  most  constantly  and  vigorously  to 
exercise  the  original  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  this 
manner  he  will  both  convey  the  g^reatest  amount  of  in- 
struction, and  create  the  largest  amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to 
the  modes  of  teaching  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  science.  But  I  fear  that  I  should  exhaust 
your  patience,  and  also  that  I  might  anticipate  what 
will  be  much  better  illustrated  by  those  who  will  come 
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aAer  me.  I  shall  therefore  conchide  by  applying^  these 
considerations  to  the  elucidation  of  some  subjects  of 
general  importance. 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  us  in  what 
manner  text-books  ought  to  be  constructed.  They 
should  contain  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  subject,  its 
limits,  and  relations.  They  should  be  arranged  afler  the 
most  perfect  method,  so  that  the  pupil  may  easily  survey 
the  sulject  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  should  be  fur- 
nished with  examples  and  questions  to  illustrate  every 
principle  which  they  contain.  It  should  be  the  design 
of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book  as  could  neither  be 
studied  unless  the  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taught 
unless  the  instructor  understood  it.  Such  books,  in 
every  department,  are,  if  I  mistake  npt,  very  greatly 
needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many  of 
those  school  books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much 
iu  vogue  amongst  us?  There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an 
abridgment  of  a  scientific  text-book.  Then,  lest  neither 
instructor  nor  pupil  should  be  able  to  understand  it 
without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of  each  page  or 
chapter  or  section  is  added  in  a  second  and  improved 
edition.  Then,  lest,  afler  all,  the  instructor  should  not 
know  what  questions  should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of 
these  is  added  to  a  third  and  still  more  improved  edi- 
tion. The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to  be  to 
reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mere  act  of  memory,  and 
then  to  render  the  necessity  even  for  the  use  of  this 
faculty  as  small  as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle 
but  a  little  farther,  and  an  automaton  would  answer 
every  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  an  instructor.  Let  us 
put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as  fast  as  possible,  I 
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pray  you.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  business  of  an 
instructor  begins  where  the  office  of  a  book  ends.  It  is 
the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  exciting,  awakening, 
showing  by  example  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  the 
scope  of  generah'zation,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
that  the  pupil  should  not  think ;  this  is  the  noble  and 
the  ennobling  duty  of  an  instructor. 

2.  These  remarks  will  enable  us  to  correct  an  error 
which  of  late  has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of 
education.  Some  years  since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was 
supposed,  or  we  have  said  it  was  supposed,  that  the 
whole  business  of  education  was  to  store  the  mind  with 
facts.  Dugald  Stewart,  I  believe,  somewhere  remarks 
that  the  business  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
cultivate  the  original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  it  mattered  not  what  you  taught,  the 
great  business  was  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  Novr 
this  conclusion  has  afibrded  to  the  teacher  a  most  con- 
venient refuge  against  the  pressure  of  almost  every 
manner  of  attack.  If  you  taught  a  boy  rhetoric,  and  he 
could  not  write  English,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the  structure  of  sentences, 
but  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  If  you  taught  him  the 
mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rule  of 
Three,  and  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  the  height 
of  his  village  steeple,  it  was  all  no  matter— the  object 
was  to  strengthen  his  faculties.  If,  ailer  six  or  seven 
years  of  study  of  the  languages,  he  had  no  more  taste 
for  the  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold  his  books  to 
the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into 
them,  it  was  all  no  matter, — he  had  been  studying  to 
strengthen  his  faculties,  while  by  this  very  process  his 
faculties  have  been  enfeebled  almost  to  annihilation. 
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Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  this  reasoning  is  false,  even 
to  absurdity.  Granting  that  the  improvement  of  the 
faculties  is  the  most  important  business  of  instruction,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only  business.  What ! 
will  a  man  tell  me  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
or  not  I  knoW  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  I  am 
constituted  ?  Will  he  insult  me,  by  pretending  to 
teach  them  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall,  in  the 
end,  know  nothiug  about  them  ?  Are  such  the  results 
to  which  the  science  of  education  leads?  Will  a  man 
pretend  to  illuminate  me  by  thrusting  himself,  year 
afier  /ear,  exactly  in  my  sunshine?  No ;  if  a  mau 
profess  to  teach  me  the  laws  of  my  Creator,  let  him 
make  the  thing  plain,  let  him  teach  me  to  remember  it, 
and  accustom  me  to  apply  it  Otherwise,  let  him 
stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for  myself. 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  false ;  for  even  if  it  be 
true  that  it  matters  not  what  is  taught,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  no  matter  how  it  is  taught.  The  doc- 
trine in  question,  however,  supposes  that  the  faculties 
are  to  be  somehow  strengthened  by  *'  going  over,"  as  it 
b  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  without  any  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done.  The  faculties  are  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  faculties ;  but  thb  doctrine  has 
been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of  teaching,  in  which  they 
were  not  used  at  all ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  great 
amount  of  teaching,  which  has  had  very  little  effect, 
either  in  communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  efficiency 
to  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It 
is  important  what  I  study  :  for  it  is  important  whether 
or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  my  being,  and  it  is  important 
that  I  80  study  them  that  they  shall  be  of  use  to  me. 
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It  18  also  important  that  my  Intel lectaal  facnlties  be 
Improved,  and  therefore  important  that  an  instructor 
do  not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them  less 
eflScient. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the 
question,  which  has  of  late  been  so  much  agitated, 
respecting  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  urged  that  the 
study  of  the  languages  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  culti- 
vate the  understanding.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied 
that  these  effects  are  produced  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  them  is  wasted.  Examples, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  adduced  in  abundance  on  both 
sides ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  is  at  all  de- 
cided. Let  us  see  whether  anything  that  we  have  said 
will  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

I  think  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the  classics 
could  be  so  taught  as  to  give  additional  acuteness  to 
the  discrimination,  more  delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste, 
and  more  overflowing  richness  to  the  imagination. 
So  much  as  this  must,  we  think,  be  admitted.  If,  then, 
it  be  the  fact  that  these  eflfects  are  not  produced — and  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  they  are  not,  in  any  such  de- 
gree as  might  reasonably  be  expected — should  we  not 
conclude  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  classics,  but  in  our 
teaching?  Would  not  teaching  them  better  be  the  sure 
way  of  silencing  the  clamour  against  them  ? 

I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  sad  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  study  of  the  languages  among 
us.  We  spend  frequently  six  or  seven  years  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  yet  who  of  us  writes — still  more,  who 
of  us  speaks  them  with  facility  ?     I  am  sure  there  must 
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be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  our  teaching,  or  we 
should  accomplish  more.  That  cannot  be  stulfully  done, 
which y  at  so  great  an  expense  of  time,  produces  so  very 
slender  a  result.  Milton  affirms,  that  what  in  his  time 
was  acquired  in  tiz  or  seven  years^  might  have  been 
easily  acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not  greatly 
improved  since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  defend  the  study  of  the  laU'^ 
guages  on  the  ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  the 
imagination,  and  the  judgment  But  is  there  any 
magic  in  the  name  of  a  classic  ?  Can  this  be  done  by 
merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render,  with  all  clumsiness,  a 
sentence  from  another  language  into  his  own  ?  Can  the 
faculties  of  which  we  have  spoken  be  improved,  when 
not  one  of  them  is  ever  called  into  action?  No.  When 
the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
give  vigour  to  the  imagination,  —  when  all  that  is 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
masters  is  breathed  into  the  conceptions  of  our  youth,f 
when  the  delicate  wit  of  Flaccus  tinges  their  conversa- 
tion, and  the  splendid  oratory  of  Tully,  or  the  irresistible 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  is  felt  in  the  senate  and  at  the 
bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find  som^ 
thing  more  worlhy  of  being  studied, — but  we  shall  then 
be  prepared,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  re- 
marks may  apply,  though  perhaps  with  diminished  force, 
to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  If,  on  one  hand,  it  be 
objected  that  this  kind  of  study  does  not  g^ve  that  energy 
to  the  powers  of  reasoning  which  has*  frequently  been 
expected,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  it  be  correctly  taught.  The  mathematics  address 
the  understanding.  But  they  may  be  so  taught  as  mainly 
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to  exercise  the  memory.  If  they  be  so  taught,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  the  anticipated  resolt.  I  suppose  that 
a  student,  after  haying  been  taught  one  class  of  geome- 
trical principles,  should  as  much  be  required  to  combine 
them  in  the  forms  of  original  demonstration,  as  that  he 
yvhp  has  been  taught  a  rule  of  arithmetic  should  be  re- 
quired to  put  it  into  various  and  diversified  practice.  It 
is  thus  alone  that  we  shall  acquire  that  hvaiLis  avoAurrxij, 
the  mathematical  power  which  the  Greeks  considered  of 
more  value  than  the  possession  of  any  number  of  pro- 
blems. When  the  mathematics  shall  be  thus  taught,  I 
think  there  will  cease  to  be  any  question  whether  they 
add  acuteness,  vigour,  and  origiridity  to  mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  very  briefiy  to  exhibii  the 
object  of  education,  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
means  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  I 
fear  that  I  have  already  exhausted  your  patience,  I  will, 
therefore,  barely  detain  you  with  two  additional  re- 
marks. 

I.  To  the  members  of  this  convention  allow  me  to 
say,  gentlemen,  you  have  chosen  a  noble  profession. 
What  though  it  do  not  confer  upon  us  wealth  !  —  it 
confers  upon  us  a  higher  boon,  the  privilege  of  being 
useful.  What  though  it  lead  not  to  the  falsely  named 
heights  of  political  eminence ! — it  leads  us  to  what  is  far 
better,  the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intel- 
lectual ability  necessary  to  our  success.  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  nothing  so  cultivates  the  powers  of  a  man's  own 
mind  as  thorough,  generous,  liberal,  and  inde&tigable 
teaching.  But  our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  rewards, 
peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a 
philanthropic  mind  than  to  behold  intellectual  power 
increased  a  hundred  fold  by  our  exertlonsi  talent  de* 
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veloped  by  our  assiduity,  passions  eradicated  by  our 
counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad  over 
society  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming 
meet  to  be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in 
consequence  of  the  direction  which  we  have  given  40 
them  in  youth?  I  ask  again,  what  profession  has  any 
higher  rewards? 

Again,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers 
in  this  work  in  this  country.  Education,  as  a  science, 
has  scarcely  yet  been  naturalized  among  us.  Radical 
improvement  in  the  means  of  education  is  an  idea  that 
seems  but  just  to  have  entered  into  men's  minds.  It 
becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let  us  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts  and  the 
wishes  of  the  put>lic.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps  in 
this  course  are  taken  wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be 
the  best  educated  on  the  face  of  the  eorth.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards  the  making  of  it 
so.  God  helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  our  mark  on  the 
rising  generation. 
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[From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XI.] 


[The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  was  first  issued 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
in  January,  1831.     It  was  intended  to  aflTord  a  means 
of  recording  the  "  great  and  interesting  events  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  communicating  the  improvements  which 
are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  modes  of  acquiring 
knowledge."     This  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  essays  by  various  authors,  and  facts  col* 
lected  from  various  sources,  foreign  and  domestic,  on 
subjects  connected  with  education  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  by  reviews  of  books  treating  on  topics  of  instruction. 
The  Society,  however,  guard  themselves  against  being 
deemed  answerable  for  every  separate  opinion.     They 
say — **  It  will  of  course  be  their  duty  not  to  sanction 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
Society.     If,  therefore,  the  general  effect  of  a  paper  be 
favourable  to  tlie  objects  of  the  Society,  the  committee 
will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  direct  its  publication : 
the  details  must  be  the  author's  alone,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  on  each  particular  question  must  be  considered 
as  his,  and  not  those  of  the  committee."    Nine  volumes 
of  this  work  have  now  been   published,  containing  a 
mass^ of  valuable  matter;  the  three  following  articles 
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have  been  selected  from  it,  and  we  shall  likewise  draw 
upon  its  resources  in  several  future  instances.] 


Thb  condition  of  the  human  race  may  be  considered 
with  reference  to  three  great  divisions,  which  compre- 
hend its  whole  existence:  these  are  its  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  state.  At  no  period  in  the  known  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  we  any  records  of  the  mass  of  a 
people  possessing,  in  any  degree  adequate  to  procure 
happiness,  a  supply  of  their  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual wants.  At  present,  the  most  numerous  class  of 
beings  which  compose  the  human  race  are  a  prey  to 
many  physical  sufferings  ;  and  all  classes  of  society  in 
all  countries,  both  high  and  low,  are  generally  void, 
we  will  not  say  of  moral  notions,  but  of  moral  habits. 

The  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  schools,  which 
generally  has  for  its  sole  object  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  is  essentially  defective  and  incomplete. 
And  yet  we  see  in  all  countries  honourable  and  gene- 
rous men  uniting  to  extend  knowledge,  instruction, 
and  useful  information  throughout  society;  and  in 
England  we  see  enormous  sums  annually  expended 
with  the  professed  and,  we  may  fairly  admit,  the  real 
object  of  diminishing  human  suffering,  and  improving 
human  character. 

The  intentions  of  these  true  friends  of  humanity  are 
certainly  beyond  all  praise,  and  words  are  wanting  to 
express  the  thanks  they  deserve ;  but  the  best  intentions 
may  err,  if  not  in  the  design,  at  least  in  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  Now,  we  think  that  the  way  for  the 
public  teacher  to  fully  accomplish  his  noble  endeavours, 
and  one  day  reap  the  delightful  fruit  of  his  labours  and 
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his  zeal,  and  indeed  the  way  to  make  all  instruction, 
both  domestic  and  public,  efficacious,  is  to  let  intdlec- 
tual  be  preceded  by  moral  education^  or  at  least  to 
combine  them.  We  are,  indeed,  firmly  i)ersuaded  that 
moral  education  is  the  basis,  the  foundation,  and  the 
test,  not  only  of  every  system  of  instruction,  but  of  the 
whole  social  edifice. 

It  is  then  to  moral  education,  so  much  neglected  in 
these  times,  that  we  must  direct  the  skill,  the  attention, 
and  the  capacity  of  every  one  who  devotes  himself  to 
instruction. 

Instruction  by  itself  is  an  instrument  of  which  either 
a  good  or  bad  use  may  be  made.  That  which  is  learned 
in  elementary  schools,  and  which  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  cannot  exercise  much 
influence  on  morals.  In  fact,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
understand  how  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  man  re- 
gular habits  and  just  moral  sentiments,  by  merely  teach- 
ing him  to  perform  certain  operations  almost  mechani- 
cal, such  as  reading  and  writing  are.  We  can  much 
easier  imagine  that  even  a  superior  kind  of  instruction, 
when  purely  intellectual,  is  likely  to  cause  a  multitude 
of  social  wants  to  spring  up,  which,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied,  often  incite  to  crime:  for  instruction  multi* 
plies  the  social  relations ;  it  is  the  soul  of  commerce 
and  of  industry ;  it  also  creates  among  individuals  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  fraud  or  bad  faith,  which  do 
not  oAen  exist  among  a  rude  or  ignorant  population. 
We  will  admit  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone 
has  some  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  immediate 
impulse  yield  to  reason,  and  tends  also  to  form  some 
habits  of  order  and  industry.  But  it  is  at  least  insuf^ 
flcitnt 
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In  England*,  in  Francet,  in  Germany  J,  in  the  United 
States§,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  happy  influence  of 
knowledge  upon  moral  improvement  was  so  much  ex^ 
tolled,  it  is  already  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  establish  schools  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  de* 
moralization,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  speedily 
some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  disorder  societyH. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Hoase  of  €k)mmons  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Mendicity 
and  Va^rrancy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Oi- 
dered  to  be  printed  Uth  July,  1815—1816. 

Mr.  Hume's  Speech  in  the  House,  1st  July,  1812. 

Mr.  Brougham's  Speech,  28th  July,  1820. 

George  Harrison  on  Education. — Edinburgh  Review,  Nov. 

1810. 
Livingston  on  Prison  Discipline, 
f  Rapports  de  la  Soci6t6  Philanthropique  de  Paris. 

Plan  de  TEducation  pour  les  Enfans,  par  M.  de  Laborde. 
Rapport  de  M.  Barb^  Biarbois  k  la.  Soci^t^  Royale  des  Gri- 

lons,  1815. 
Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire,  par  Lucas. 
Etablfssament  et  Direction  des  Eeoles  primaires  gratnites 
d'AduJtes,  etc.  par  M.  Basset. 
X  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  la  Morale  Chr^tienne,  No.  73. 
§  Letters  on  the  United  States,  by  Cooper. 
II  Two  magistrates  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  who  have  re- 
cently made  a  tour  through  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
where,  in  the  cotirse  of  two  years,  they  have  collected  a  consider- 
able number  of  documents  of  the  greatest  interest  relative  to  the 
application  of  the  penitentiary  system  and  to  criminal  statistics, 
report  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  five  hundred  thousand 
children  are  educated  in  the  public  schools  out  of  a  population  of 
two  millions,  and  more  than  two   hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  are  annually  expended  for  this  purpose.    It  would  appear 
that  an  enlightened  population,  which  is  not  in  want  of  any  of 
the  capital  which  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  in* 
dustry  offer,  ought  to  commit  fewer  crimes  than  a  population 
which  possesses  the  latter  advantages,  without  having  the  same 
knowledge  to  turn  them  to  a  good  account ;  yet  we  do  not  thiuk 
that  the  diminntiou  of  crime  in  the  north  should  be  attributed 
solely  to  instruction.    In  Connecticut,  where  education  is  still 
more  extended  than  in  the  state  of  New  York,  crimes  are  seen  to 
multiply  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  if  we  cannot  blame  know- 
ledge for  this  prodigious  increase  of  crimes,  we  must  at  least  con* 
fess  that  it  has  not  yet  the  power  to  prevent  them. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  attempt  a  coniplete 
essay  on  education  ;  all  we  propose  is,  to  fix  the  basis 
of  a  good  system  of  instruction,  by  putting  moral  edu- 
cation before  all  other  kinds  of  education,  as  indeed  it 
seems  to  us  to  claim  the  pre-eminence. 

It  appears  that  three  conditions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  decide  as  to  any  course  of  action,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  decide  well.  He  requires  some- 
thing to  excite  him,  such  as  wants,  instincts,  feelings,  or 
imagination ;  something  to  enlighten  or  direct  him,  as 
intelligence  and  reason  ;  and  lastly,  he  requires  an  in- 
ward strength  which  renders  him  capable  of  submitting 
instinct  to  intelligence,  the  exciting  to  the  directing  fa- 
culties, and  hasty  determination  to  mature  reflection. 

Without  imagination  and  instincts,  a  man  would  not 
act  at  all.  Without  reason  and  intelligence,  he  would 
be  in  danger  of  acting  ill,  and  if  he  had  not  the  power 
of  subjugating  passion  to  reason,  of  what  use  would 
reason  be  to  him  ?  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  simple  impulses  of  nature  like  the 
brutes,  than  to  have  received  reason  without  the  power 
of  profiling  by  it.  Reason,  if  he  had  not  the  power  to 
follow  its  dictates,  would  only  serve  to  embitter  his  life, 
and  fill  it  with  useless  remorse. 

These  three  orders  of  faculties,  feeling,  understand- 
ingy  and  virtue,  are  not  developed  at  the  same  time. 
At  first,  man  only  follows  his  imagination  and  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  early  determinations  are  all  instinctive. 
Aflerwards  his  understanding  is  formed ;  but  habit  and 
inclination  continue  to  make  him  follow  the  track 
of  his  first  impressions,  and  he  persists  in  doing  evil  a 
long  time  after  he  is  convinced  that  he  could  do  belter. 
At  length,  but  slowly,  he  learns  to  make  his  actions 
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coincide  in  some  measure  with  his  understanding,  and 
the  impulses  of  passion  with  the  dictates  of  knowledge. 

The  development  of  his  activity  follows  precisely  the 
same  track  whatever  direction  it  may  take  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  actions  as  in  his  conduct,  in  his  relation  to 
things  as  in  his  relation  to  himself  or  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  always  begins  by  acting  instinctively ;  then 
experience  begins  to  warn,  and  observation  to  instruct 
him,  and  at  last  he  learns  to  act  consistently  with  his 
judgment ;  he  does  not  suffer  himself  tp  be  led  so  blindly 
by  his  feelings,  and  his  actions  are  distinguished  by  less 
impulse  and  more  reflection. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  his  activity  become  morale  and 
when  may  we  say  that  it  is  so  ? 

The  adjective  moral  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin  mos,  moris,  moralis.  Taking  this  word  then  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  it  would  appear  that  we  ought 
to  apply  it  to  every  mode  of  action  which  has  become  a 
habit,  custom,  or  practice,  and  that  we  should  call  an 
action  moral  when  it  is  habitual,  and  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  people  or  the  individual  who  performs  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  call  those  actions  which  relate  to  labour 
moral,  however  regular  and  habitual  they  may  be  ;  we 
reserve  this  qualification  for  those  which  relate  to  con^' 
duct.  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  morals  of  a 
people  and  their  skill;  and  whatever  name  we  may  give 
to  those  habits  which  direct  us  in  the  conduct  of  Hfe,  we 
do  not  always  say  that  these  habits  are  moral.  We  only 
give  the  name  of  moral  to  those  habits  which  govern  us 
when  they  are  worthy  to  govern  up,  to  serve  us  for  rules, 
and  are  proper  to  form  our  character  or  manners.  It 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  there  are  moral  habits 
pr  manners,  and  immoral  habits  or  manners. 
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Thus,  as  lon^  as  our  actiTity  is  confined  to  mere 
labour,  as  long^  as  it  is  confined  to  industry,  skill,  dex- 
terity, and  intelligence,  it  can  neither  be  moral  nor  im- 
moral ;  whether  our  labours  are  governed  by  one  un- 
changing routine,  or  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  ame- 
lioration, they  arc  equally  destitute  of  morality.  We 
may  say  of  an  ingenious  veorkman  that  he  is  clever,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  moral;  of  an  orator,  that 
he  is  eloquent ;  of  a  professor,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
talent,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  are  moral.  Once 
more,  we  repeat,  this  qualification  is  only  applicable  to 
those  of  our  actions  which  relate  to  the  conduct  qf  life. 

Again,  with  respect  to  conduct,  we  must  observe, 
that  it  is  not  moral  while  a  man's  resolves  are  purely 
instinctive,  and  so  long  as  he  only  follows  the  impulses 
of  desire,  passion,  and  feeling.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  best  feelings  may  lead  a  man  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
possible  that  love,  friendship,  and  paternal  tenderness 
may  induce  a  man  to  commit  bad  actions :  much  more 
then  would  those  feelings  which  are  usually  connected  with 
terms  of  dispraise,  such  as  self-love,  hatred,  anger,  pride 
or  avarice,  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  their  impulses,  lead 
a  man  to  that  which  is  criminal ;  though  even  these  feel- 
ings are  capable  of  producing  happy  effects  if  well  di- 
rected. In  general,  our  affections,  which  are  almost  all 
good,  and  worthy  of  being  cherished  as  stimulants  and 
moving  powers,  are  of  no  value  as  directors  ;  and  a  line  of 
conduct  which  is  only  governed  by  feeling,  is  very  far  from 
deserving  the  name  of  moral,  as  there  is  no  one  of  our 
feelings,  even  amongst  the  most  pure  and  sympathetic, 
whicbdoes  not  indispensably  require  to  be  regulated. 

Further,  a  man's  conduct  is  not  called  moral,  simply 
because  his  feeling  is  enlightened  by  intelligence.  He 
must  dpubtless  learn  to  know  what  is  s-ood  before  he  is 
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capable  of  doing  good  ;  but,  because  he  learns  to  know 
it,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  able  to  practise  it  De- 
monstrate to  a  man  as  much  as  you  please  that  virtue 
consists  in  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  it  is  still  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  will  follow  it:  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
although  he  knows  what  is  right,  he  will  continue  to  do 
wrong.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  disposition  of  the 
greater  jmrt  of  mankind. 

We  know  what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  an 
educated  man  and  a  virtuous  man,  between  a  man  who 
merely  knows  what  morality  is  and  a  moral  man  ;  and 
how  much  remains  for  us  to  do  in  order  to  become 
honest  and  honourable  men,  after  we  have  perfectly  un- 
derstood in  what  honour  aud  honesty  consist. 

Our  conduct,  therefore,  is  not  moral  so  long  as  we 
live  under  the  dominion  of  feeling,  because  our  feelings 
are  liable  to  lead  us  astray  every  moment ;  nor  does  it 
become  so  by  merely  enlightening  the  understanding, 
for  knowledge  in  the  understanding  does  not  necessa- 
rily excite  the  faculties  or  the  heart,  and  the  perception 
of  that  which  is  good  does  not  always  give  strength  to 
do  it.  We  only  become  moral  men  when  we  accustom 
our  aflections  and  talents  to  be  directed  by  reason.  It 
15  a  work  that  stands  alone,  a  work  totally  different 
from  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  awakening  of  our 
sensibility,  and  from  that  which  tends  to  perfect  our 
knowledge  :  for  the  artist  excites  our  feelings  in  vain,  if 
he  does  not  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  ; 
and  the  philosopher  enlightens  us  in  vain,  if  he  does  not 
accustom  us  to  practise  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that,  while  art  moves  our  feelings,  and  science  instructs 
our  understanding,  another  kind  of  labour  should  teach 
us  to  submit  our  passions  to  the  counsels  of  reason. 
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Such  is  properly,  or  such  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  ob- 
ject of  that  art  which  proposes  to  make  us  acquire  good 
moral  habits.  Practical  morality  certainly  requires  that 
our  sensibility  should  be  awakened,  and  our  intelli- 
gence perfected  ,,for  Tirtue  is  only  composed  of  feeling 
and  reason ;  but  the  g^nd  point,  which  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  two  former,  consists  in  accustoming  our 
feeling  faculties  lo  act  consistently  with  what  is  taught 
by  our  intellectual  faculties ;  it  consists  in  making  us 
acquire,  by  certain  exercises,  the  habit  of  coming  lo  a 
good  resolution,  just  as  art  and  philosophy  consist  iu 
accustoming  us,  also  by  practice,  the  one  to  have  a  nice 
perception,  and  the  other  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment. 

We  may  observe  in  society  several  classes  of  persons 
and  professions,  who  labour,  or  have  attempted  to 
labour,  for  the  formation  of  morals.  This  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  domestic  educa- 
tion, and  of  that  of  schools.  This  also  is  the  principal 
object  that  should  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  profess  to 
teach  of  things  relating  to  a  future  life ;  those  who, 
under  all  systems  of  religion,  devote  themselves  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  government  has  no 
duty  more  imperative,  no  task  more  important,  than  that 
of  forming  the  morals  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  imme- 
diate object  of  its  intervention  is  to  settle  quarrels,  to 
put  a  slop  to  or  remedy  disorders,  its  true  and  final 
duty  is  to  prevent  all  these  evils  by  endeavouring  to 
correct  the  vicious  habits  which  produce  them.  But  to 
return  to  our  subject :  moral  instruction  we  consider  to 
be  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  all  education. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  present  day, 
when  we  reflect  upon  domestic  education,  and  especially 
that  of  schools  in  their  relation  to  the  formation  of 
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morals,  is  either  the  total  want  of  such  scliools,  or  their 
insufficiency  with  reference  to  this  object. 

We  do  not  speak  of  a  speculative  and  purely  intel- 
lectual  inculcation  of  morality.     We  do  not  say  that 
the  education  which  is  obtained  in  boarding-schools  en- 
tirely neglects  to  instruct  us  in  what  we  ought  to  do, 
and  what  we  ought  to  avoid.     It  is  quite  true  that  our 
memory  is  charged  with  the  names  of  a  great  many 
vices  and  virtues,  and  that  we  are  told  something  of  the 
evils  which  result  from  vice,  and  the  happiness  which 
proceeds  from  virtue,  with  the  motives  which  we  have 
for  abstaining  from  the  one,  and  for  practising  the 
other.      But  this  instruction   is  extremely  imperfect. 
Many  actions  are  recommended  as  good,  which  are 
indifferent  or  really  bad :  many  motives  are  assigned  to 
good  actions,  which  are  either  insufficient  or  vicious. 
This  mode  of  instruction,  however,   does  exist,  and, 
right  or  wrong,  we  exercise   our  talents  on  morality 
in  the  same  way  that  we  exercise  them  on  a  multitude 
of  other  subjects.     But  it  is  only  our  talents  that  we 
thus  exercise.     It  is,  if  you  please,  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  understanding,  a  branch  of  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy, but  it  is  nothing  more ;  the  impressions  we 
receive  in  relation  to  this  do  not  extend  to  our  will ;  we 
are  not  taught  to  practise  the  good  which  we  ore  taught 
to  comprehend ;  in  a  word,  the  great  thing  that  educa^ 
tion  neglects  is  the  formation  of  character  and  morali. 
This  neglect  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
perceive  it ;  but  it  becomes  particularly  striking  when 
we  consider  the  care  bestowed  upon  our  other  faculties. 
How  many  arts  are  occupiedjn  preserving  and  bringing 
to  perfection  our  physical  and  intellectual  powers !  What 
a  variety  of  exercises  are  given  to  our  talents  !     What 
a  length  of  time  devoted  to  their  culture !     The  under- 
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standings  of  a  youth  is  kept  fully  exercised  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day  :  he  is  made  to  go  through  a 
course  of  Greek,  Latin,  elocution,  logic,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  natural  philosopliy,  &c.  But  while  whole 
days  are  given  to  the  exercise  of  his  understanding, 
scarcely  a  moment  is  employed  in  educating  his  will. 
It  is  the  same  with  girls.  What  are  they  not  taught  in 
the  present  day!  Masters  of  every  description  strive 
to  fix  in  their  memories  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  to 
Impart  to  their  bodies  and  limbs  graceful  forms  and  an 
easy  carriage ;  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  form 
their  hearts  to  the  practice  of  a  single  virtue.  The 
education  we  receive  in  schools  may  perhaps  teach  us  to* 
discuss  the  precepts  of  morality  ;  but  we  can  hardly  say 
that  it  teaches  us  to  observe  them.  We  learn  how  to 
argue,  not  how  to  live. 

^*  We  wait  till  our  life  has  passed  away,'*  says  Mon- 
taigne, "  to  learn  how  to  live  ;'*  and  he  adds—**  Le 
soing  et  la  despense  de  nos  peres  ne  visent  qu'ili  nous 
meubler  la  teste  de  science,  et  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la 
vertu,  peu  de  nouvelles.  Criez  d*un  passant,  6  le 
savant  homme !  ct  d'un  autre,  6  le  bon  homme !  Notre 
peuple  ne  manquera  pas  de  toumer  ses  yeux  et  son 
esprit  vers  le  premier*.'*  **  Diog^ne  pourrait  encore  se 
moquer  des  musiciens  qui  savent  accorder  leurs  flutes 
et  qui  ne  savent  pas  accorder  leurs  moeurs ;  des  orateurs 
qui  s'escriment  k  disputer  sur  la  justice,  et  qui  sont  in- 
capables  de  la  pratiquerf."  **  Me  veulx-je  armer  contre 
la  craiute  de  la  mort  ?  C'est  aux  despens  de  Seneca. 
Veulx-je  tirer  de  la  consolation  pour  moy  ou  pour  un 
aultre  .'  Je  I'emprunte  de  Cicero.  Je  I'eusse  priusse 
en  moy-mesme  si  Ton  m'y  eust  exerce^." 

*  Esaaisy  torn.  i.  ch.  U,^Du  PedantUme.       f  Ibid«      {  Ibid. 
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It  is«  however,  true,  that  neither  our  minds  nor  our 
bodies  can  be  educated  without  the  concurrence  of  our 
will,  and,  consequently,  not  without  accustoming  this 
faculty  to  desire  that  which  the  others  ought  to  do,  and 
without  labouring  more  or  less  to  give  it  instruction. 
Our  education,  such  as  it  is,  by  compelling  us  to  per« 
form  a  certain  work,  necessarily  inculcates  certain  vir- 
tues. Every  kind  of  labour  requires  us  to  have  a  certain 
command  over  ourselves ;  every  kind  of  labour  exer- 
cises our  patience  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  makes 
us  acquire  habits  of  activity,  application,  and  a  sort  of 
regularity,  &c.  Besides,  education  cannot  develope  our 
sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties,  without  at  the  same 
time  acting  indirectly  upon  our  will ;  it  cannot  awaken 
good  feelings  in  us  without  exciting  us  to  do  good ;  it 
induces  us  in  some  degree  to  practise  it,  simply  because 
it  makes  us  know  what  it  is,  and  shows  us  the  advan- 
tages vre  may  derive  from  it. 

We  also  admit  that  this  education  is  not  absolutely 
confined  to  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do :  we  are 
stimulated  also  to  put  it  in  practice  by  a  more  or  less 
judicious  custom  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment. The  single  circumstance  of  the  pupils  in  a 
school  living  together  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  eflect 
of  reforming  that  which  is  violent  or  unjust  in  their 
wills,  for  each  of  the  pupils  is  more  or  less  restrained 
by  the  rest,  and  obliged  to  check  his  evil  dispositions. 

The  result  of  education,  then,  is  to  render  our  habits 
more  or  less  moral,  though  it  does  not  directly  keep  that 
object  in  view.  But  what  we  condemn  in  it  is  precisely 
that  it  does  not  make  the  formation  of  our  moral  habits 
a  special  object,  because  it  does  not  subject  the  will,  as 
it  does  the  understanding,  to  regular  exercise,  and  does 
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not  reduce  virtue  to  a  science,  like  knowledge ;  although 
it  is  very  well  kpown  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  study  a 
science,  it  13  much  more  indispensable  to  serve  an  apr 
prentic^ship  to  virtue. 

This  absence  in  education  of  exercises  suited  to  form 
our  moral  character  has  been  growing  niore  striking 
ever  since  those  changes  4n  our  social  life  which  hav« 
deprived  the  Church  of  much  of  its  former  influence  in 
Europe.  While  men  were  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  we  observe  that  exercises  were  enjoined 
which  were  analogous  to  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  now 
required.  To  the  observance  of  duties  purely  religious 
there  were  united  certain  usages,  which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  exercises  suited  to  correct  our  evil  inclinations, 
and  make  us  acquire  good  habits.  The  exercise  of 
prayer,  the  being  obliged  to  retire  and  present  ourselves 
frequently  before  God,  good  resolutions  taken  in  the 
morning,  self-examination  in  the  evening,  the  confession 
of  our  faults  to  Qod  or  to  our  spiritual  guide,  whom  we 
consulted  on  the  mode  of  correcting  our  moral  imper- 
fections,— nil  these  things  had  undoubtedly  this  object 
in  view.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  these  practices;  we  simply  state  that  they  did 
exist,  that  their  aim  was  to  correct  our  morals,  and  that, 
under  this  system,  to  know  how  to  live  was  generally 
the  object  of  a  formal  labour,  and  an  express  and  posi- 
tive study.  But  in  proportion  as  this  system  decayed, 
the  exercises  we  speak  of  were  neglected  :  by  degrees 
the  form  alone  was  attended  to,  while  the  true  sense  was 
forgotten  ;  and  what  now  remains  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is,  in  many  schools,  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
form,  more  fitted  to  demoralize  the  youthful  mind  than 
to  inspire  it  with  sentiments  of  religion  and   virtue. 
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Generally  speaking,  then,  this  reh'gious  discipline  has 
been  abandoned,  but  In  giving  it  up  it  has  not  been 
replaced  by  a  substitute ;  and  in  the  education  of  the 
present  day,  the  only  thing  that  strikes  us  relative  to 
moral  habits,  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  almost  total 
absence  of  those  exercises  which  are  proper  to  form 
them.  The  only  thing  now  thought  important  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  and  keep  it  constantly  in 
exercise.  It  is  from  this  that  everything  seems  to  be 
expected.  We  seem  to  think  that  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  mind  is  sufficient  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  neces- 
sarily be  accompanied  by  a  reform  in  morals.  These 
ideas  are  so  thoroughly  established,  that  the  only  thing, 
for  example,  that  seems  to  be  thought  necessary  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
is  the  diffusion  of  primary  instruction.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  classes  will  become  more  moral,  simply  be- 
cause they  possess  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and 
that  in  fact  the  number  of  delinquents  in  a  given  popu- 
lation is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  This  requires  a 
little  examination. 

On  what  basis  is  this  opinion  founded  in  France? 
On  the  observation,  that  in  those  departments  where 
instruction  is  most  diffused^  the  fewest  crimes  are  com- 
mitted. But  is  this  the  case  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
whole  question.  To  come  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  exactly  the  distribution  of  instruction,  and 
that  of  crimes,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
during  a  certain  number  of  years.  We  have  now  a  sure 
method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  instruc- 
tion.   Ever  since  the  census  taken  in  1827>  the  Minister 
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of  War  subjects  all  the  young:  n^^n  who  are  called  to 
serve  in  the  army  to  an  examination,  so  that  the  number 
of  those  who  can  read  and  write  is  known  at  the  mo- 
ment their  names  are  drawn.  It  is  from  the  observa- 
tions made  on  this  subject  during  three  years  that  a 
table  of  the  comparative  proportion  of  instruction  in  the 
difierent  departments  has  been  formed.  This  table 
deserves  the  greater  confidence,  because  it  includes, 
during  the  same  space  of  time,  men  in  all  classes  of 
society  without  distinction.  What  strikes  us,  at  lirst, 
when  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  table,  is  the  clear  and 
luminous  character  almost  universally  extended  over 
the  thirty  northern  departments.  In  some  of  these 
departments,  among  a  hundred  young  men,  whose 
names  are  on  the  lists,  they  reckoned  from  seventy- one 
to  seventy-four,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  them,  who 
were  able  to  read  and  write.  It  is  not  in  the  southern 
provinces,  as  it  is  asserted,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  is 
found,  but  in  the  western  and  central  provinces,  in 
Berri,  Limosin,  and  Bretagne.  Among  a  hundred 
young  men  of  the  department  of  Finisterre,  there  were 
only  fifteen  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write ;  in  Mor- 
bihan,  fourteen;  in  Cher,  Haute  Vienue,  and  Allier, 
thirteen  ;  while  in  Correze  only  twelve  were  found,  or 
about  one-eighlh  part. 

In  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  was  thought  far 
behind  the  other  departments  in  point  of  instruction, 
half  the  young  persons,  forty-nine  in  a  hundred,  can 
read  and  write.  There  are  sixty  departments  which 
have  not  come  up  to  this  proportion. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  table  in  reference  to  crimes 
against  persons  and  property.  According  to  the  Essay 
on  the  Moral  Statistics  of  France,  recently  presented  to 
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the  Acaditnie  des  Sciences,  the  maximum  of  crimes  li 
committed  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  south-eastern 
provinces,  and  in  Alsace.  Is  it  in  these  places  that 
there  is  the  most  ignorance  ?  Our  table  of  the  propor- 
tion of  instruction  furnishes  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Again  the  minimum  is  found  in  the  western  and  central 
provinces.  Can  it  be  said  that  it  is  here  where  most 
instruction  is  diffused  ?  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  coincidence  above-mentioned  does  not  exist. 

Unfortunately,  then,  this  supposition  is  not  true;  but 
even,  if  it  were,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  referred  to 
its  proper  causes,  or  at  least  to  all  of  them.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  why  fewer  crimes  should  be  com- 
mitted where  there  is  a  greater  number  of  persons  who 
ean  read  and  write.  The  fact  of  a  population  being 
more  instructed,  supposes  it  to  be  in  more  easy  circum^ 
stances,  less  exposed  to  the  temptations  incident  to  want 
and  misery,  and  to  consist  of  a  greater  number  of  well* 
regelated  families,  among  whom  good  examples  are 
found.  In  order  for  this  population  to  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  have  passed 
some  time  in  schools,  where  it  has  been  superintended, 
restrained,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  habits  of 
order  and  discipline.  The  tulent  it  has  acquired  allows 
it  to  read  books  from  which  some  good  stimulus  may 
be  ohtained.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  if  it  should 
be  less  disposed  to  evil,  and  should  commit  fewer  crimes; 
but  this  result,  when  obtained,  is  not  solely  due  to  the 
little  literary  instruction  which  it  has  received.  It  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  that  there  should  be  a  union 
between  the  art  of  reading  and  the  virtue  of  good  beha* 
Tfou#,  nor  ev«n  generally  between  talent  and  virtue. 

In  order  to  act  right,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  know 
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what  18  right;  but  it  U  well  known  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  knowledge  and  the  practice.  To 
practise  the  good  we  know  is  a  very  different  merit  from 
that  of  only  knowing  it,  and  is  not  acquired  by  the  same 
means.  We  can  be  made  learned  without  being  sure  of 
being  made  moral,  and  we  know  that  the  greatest 
casuists  are  not  always  the  most  estimable  men. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  extremely 
erroneous  in  that  disposition  of  mind  which  leads  us  in 
the  present  day  to  expect  the  perfection  of  morals  solely 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellecti  and  which  induces 
us  to  neglect  in  education,  as  useless,  all  effort  and  every 
exercise  which  makes  their  formation  its  immediate 
object. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  there  is  nothing 
established  in  schools  to  effect  this  object,  it  cannot 
therefore  be  attained ;  that  because  the  art  of  forming 
morals  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  form  them.  Virtue  may  be  taught  and 
learnt  as  well  as  anything  else.  What  says  Plutarch  ? 
**  Men  can  fit  themselves  for  everything,  and  yet  we 
cannot  teach  them  the  art  of  living  well  in  the  world ! 
Men  learn  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  read,  to  write,  to  dress, 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  subdue  the  fiery  liorse ;  and 
yet  that  for  whkh  all  other  things  are  learned — a  well- 
regulated  and  orderly  life,  and  practical  wisdom-— de- 
pends entirely  upon  chance,  and  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  neither  taught  nor  learned  !*'* 

Montaigne  observes,  after  Xenophon,  that  the  Per* 
sians  taught  their  children  virtue  as  other  nations 
taught  their  children  letters*     Rousseau  is  of  opinion 

♦  "Virtue  may  be  tawglit  and  learned."— Jfpm/  ffMk»y 
chap.  vi. 
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that  there  is  no  virtue  to  which  we  cannot  serve  an 
apprenticeship ;  and  adds,  further,  that  constancy,  firm- 
ness* and  the  other  virtues,  are  the  apprenticeship  of 
childhood.  This  novitiate  is  certainly  not  easy,  but  it  is 
possible.  Every  one  has  not  the  same  disposition  fur 
It ;  we  are  more  or  less  qualified  for  virtue  as  we  are  for 
science,  we  are  more  or  less  fitted  for  a  particular 
virtue  as  we  are  for  the  study  of  a  particular  science ; 
but  there  is  no  virtue  to  which  we  cannot  in  some  degree 
form  our  will,  as  there  are  no  ideas  with  which  we  cannot 
in  some  measure  familiarize  our  understanding^. 

We  can  not  only  learn  virtue,  but  we  know  what  are 
generally  the  means  of  being  successful  in  the  study. 
It  is  by  practice.  *'  Vouldrais-je,''  asks  Montaigne, 
*'  que  le  Palluel  od  Pompt^,  ces  beaux  danseurs  de 
mon  temps,  nous  aprinssent  les  caprioles  k  les  voir  faire 
seulemeut,  et  sans  bouger  de  nos  places?"*  Well, 
then,  if  we  cannot  learn  to  cut  capers  merely  by  seeing 
them  performed  by  others,  much  less  can  we  learn 
virtue  from  only  seeing  it  practised*-  Locke  observes, 
*'  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  the  principle  of  all  virtue 
and  excellency  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  ourselves 
the  satisfaction  of  our  own  desires  where  reason  does 
not  authorize  them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  im« 
proved  by  custom,  made  easy  and  familiar  by  an  early 
practicet."  *•  Children,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  are 
not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  which  will  be  always  slipping 
out  of  their  memories.  What  you  think  necessary  for 
them  to  do,  settle  in  them  by  an  indispensable  practice, 
as  often  as  the  occasion  returns ;  and  if  it  be  possible, 
make  occasions.    This  will  beget  habits  in  them  which, 

*  Essaif,  tome  I.  ch.  25,  de  rinstitutiun  des  Enfants. 

t  On  Education;  $  39. 
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being  once  established,  operate  of  themselves  easfly  and 
naturallj,  without  the  assistance  of  the  memory.'** 

It  is  true  that  those  philosophers  who  are  most  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  will  can  only  be  formed  by 
exercisingr  it,  and  calling  it  into  action  the  same  way  as 
the  understanding,  are  very  much  puzzled  to  say  what 
those  exercises  are  which  are  best  calculated  te  discipline 
this  faculty :  how,  for  instance,  to  teach  courage,  pa' 
lience,  sobriety,  justice,  ftc. ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are^  methods 
for  regulating  the  will,  and  there  are  means  of  forming 
our  manners.  There  are  persons  who  are  particularly 
qualified  to  form  the  charatter,  as  there  are  others  who 
are  especially  fitted  to  educate  the  mind.  There  might 
be  establishments  for  the  former  of  these  branches  of 
education,  under  the  superintendence  or  direction  of 
professors  who  might  take  the  title  of  educators^  in  the 
same  way  that  seminaries  now  exist  for  the  second 
branch)  which  are  in  the  hands  of  inHnicton;  or  at 
least  the  schools  established  for  the  education  of  our 
inteOectual  faculties  might  be  so  arrange  as  to  include 
the  cultivation  of  our  moral  faculties,  which  object  is 
almost  effected  in  the  admirable  institution  of  Zellwegeri 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell  iu  Switzerland^  assisted  by 
M.  Krusi,  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  institution,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Pestalozzi's.  What  should  prevent  a 
course  of  virtue  or  morality  (whicli  are  synonymous) 
from  being  gone  through  in  a  well-organized  school,  as 
well  as  a  course  of  science,  or  a  course  of  gymnastics. 

We  see  in  the  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that 
at  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  formed,  as  he  ex* 
presses  himself,  "  the  bold  and  difficult  plan  of  arriving 

*  Oil  Education)  }  66. 
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at  moral  perfection*"  he  \va3  able  to  unite  to  lus  labours 
and  studies  a  practical  course  of  study  in  the  principal 
virtues  in  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  improve  himself. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  and  simple  than  the 
method  he  adopted.  He  drew  on  an  ivory  tablet,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  a  certain  number  of  lines 
transversely,  in  the  margin  of  which  were  written  the 
names  of  the  different  virtues  which  he  wished  parti- 
cularly to  acquire.  These  lines  were  intersected  by 
^even  perpendicular  lines,  with  the  days  of  the  week 
written  at  the  top.  On  this  tablet  he  prosecuted  his 
task.  He  rigorously  devoted  his  attention  for  an  entire 
week  to  each  one  of  the  virtues  inscribed  in  the  margin 
of  his  tablet,  leaving  all  the  others  to  take  (heir  chance, 
and  he  carefully  noted  the  faults  of  the  day  every  even- 
ing. The  following  week  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
virtue  which  he  had  placed  in  the  second  transverse  line, 
the  next  week  to  the  third  virtue,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  list.  He  thus  went  through  a  complete  course  in 
thirteen  weeks,  and  four  courses  in  a  year.  As  he  per- 
severed in  these  useful  exercises,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  marks  which  noticed  his  faults  become  less 
numerous,  while  he  made  actual  progress  in  morality. 
What  is  to  prevent  a  similar  plan  from  being  adopted  in 
schools  of  both  sexes  ?  Why  should  not  a  table  of  the 
good  habits  we  wish  to  be  inculcated  be  drawn  up  for 
each  class  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  ?  Wiiy 
not  let  each  of  the  virtues  in  its  turn  become,  for  a  spe- 
cific time,  the  common  study  of  all  the  children  in  the 
same  class?  Why  not  excite  their  emulation  to  prac- 
tise it  by  persuasion,  and  gentle,  affectionate,  and  sen- 
sible exhortation  ?     Why  not  notice  the  efforts  osten- 

*  See  his  Life  and  posthamoiis  Worka. 
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sibly  made  by  each  pupil  to  attain  to  it,  and  accustom 
them  to  examine  their  youthful  consciences'  every  even- 
ing themselves,  and  to  recall  to  mind  the  faults  they 
have  committed  during  the  day?  The  efficacy  of  these 
plans  might  be  increased  by  a  judicious  use  of  all  those 
stimulants  which  are  suited  to  make  the  will  act  in  the 
direction  we  wish  It  to  take, — by  mildness,  by  good 
example^  by  appeals  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  pupils, 
by  exercising  a  careful  influence  over  their  reason,  by 
explaining  to  them  with  simplicity  and  trutUT  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  good  or  bad  habits,  by  teaching 
them  how  habits  are  acquired  or  lost,  how  much  easier 
a  first  action  or  a  first  self-denial  renders  a  second,  how 
we  may  accustom  ourselves  by  degrees  to  perform  actions 
or  suffer  privations  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  b6 
painful,  &c.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  so  difficult  an 
art  as  that  of  a  practical  moralist  is  not  to  be  learnt  in 
a  moment ;  and  though  it  is  hard  to  say  all  that  ought 
to  be  done,  it  is  quite  clear  that  something  can  be  done. 
It  would  be  easy,  for  instance,  to  inculcate  such  a  love  of 
trtith  as  would  influence  a  child's  conduct  through  life, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  good  and  decisive  character. 
The  misfortune  at  present  is,  that  most  children  are 
brought  up  without  any  character  at  all,  and  of  course 
are  subject  to  be  influenced  by  such  motives  as  circum- 
stances present  to  them. 

If,  then,  little  time  and  attention  are  bestowed,  in 
most  schools,  on  the  formation  of  moral  habits,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  means,  but  because 
the  means  are  not  used.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
schools  might  as  well  be  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  will,  as  to  that  of  the  understanding  ^  we 
might  be  taught  the  art  of  leading  a  virtuous  life,  as 
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well  as  the  art  of  Feaaoning  correctly;  we  might  learu 
order,  justice,  sincerity,  foresight,  and  the  government  of 
the  passions,  in  schools,  as  well  as  arithmetic,  granimar, 
and  rhetoric ;  and  we  might  make  as  much  progress  in 
the  practice  as  in  the  theory  of  morality. 

If  we  are  assured  that  virtue  may  be  reduped  to  % 
science,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  this  science  is  of  ^ 
yature  to  exercise  the  most  extensive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  society. 

We  all  know  what  an  indispensable  element  in  soeial 
life  good  habits  are.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  of  all 
the  elements  which  enter  into  Industry,  private  and  civil 
virtues  are  the  most  indispensable ;  for  labour  without 
good  habits  hardly  ever  produces  any  result  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  moral  state  of  society.  We  need  not 
say  how  important  to  all  other  arts  are  those  which 
strive  directly  to  produce  virtue ;  how  much  real  value 
they  impart  to  man,  and  what  power  and  facility  in 
action  they  procure  for  him  in  everything  which  he  has 
to  do.  This  is  a  fact  that  ne^ds  no  development  of 
proof. 

But  those  arts  which  tend  to  the  formation  of  ouv 
moral  habits  are  not  only  important  because  they  render 
all  others  easier,  and  supply  them  with  the  most  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  their  freedom  of  action,  but  they  have 
a  more  immediate  utility.  Like  all  other  sciences  which 
exercise  an  influence  upon  man,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  immediately  cultivating  his  intellect,  and  are  perhaps 
those  of  all  others  which  contribute  the  most  to  its  im- 
provement 

There  are  some  sciences  which  are  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  man's  physical  condition ;  others  labour 
ibr  the  excitement  of  his  imagination  and  his  affectionS| 
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and  others  apply  themselves  to  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties ;  but  if  it  is  important  for  him  to 
be  healthy  and  handsome,  full  of  active  perception,  and 
intelligent,  of  how  much  greater  importance  must  it  be 
to  him  to  become  virtuous?  And  those  arts  which 
teach  him  to  submit  his  imagination  and  feelings  to  the 
dictates  of  his  understanding  are  indisputably,  among  all 
vrhich  aim  at  his  improvement,  those  which  contribute 
most  to  his  dignity  and  happiness. 

Virtue,  that  inward  power,  which,  without  stifling  our 
natural  affections,  gives  us  the  abiljty  of  restraining 
them  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  an  enlightened 
judgment,  virtue  is  the  most  noble  and  precious  of  all 
our  Acuities.  Without  it  there  is  nothing  but  disorder 
or  weakness  in  our  actions.  Virtue  alone  has  the  power 
to  prevent  our  reason  from  being  a  barren  gifl,  and  our 
passions  a  hurtful  one.  It  deprives  our  passions  of 
their  poison,  and  reason  of  its  impotence :  it  makes 
feeling  serve  to  animate  and  excite  our  reason,  and 
reason  to  elevate  and  direct  our  feelingrs.  Virtue  thus 
corrects  the  tviro  orders  of  faculties,  the  one  acting  upon 
the  other,  and  it  equally  perfects  them  both. 

Those  passions  against  which  so  much  has  been  said 
may  all  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  our  being, — even 
those  which  are  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  generally 
denominated  evil.  Hatred  becomes  a  good  feeling 
when  it  is  only  directed  against  vice ;  it  is  commendable 
in  a  king  to  show  himself  sparing  of  Uie  blood  and 
treasure  of  his  subjects ;  pride  may  preserve  us  from 
baseness  ;  self-love  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  justifiable, 
and  so  on.  But  on  the  other  hand  all  passions  may 
debase  and  render  us  miserable  ;  even  those  which  are 
the  most  estimable  may  produce  injurious  eflectSt   Wb?tt 
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shameful  disordeos  have  heen  caused  by  bigotry,  and  the 
wrong  direction  of  religiouB  feeling !  How  much  vice 
and  misery  mistaken  charity  develops !  What  crimes 
and  madness  even  love  has  occasioned,  the  most  tender 
and  benevolent  of  aU  the  passions  !  All  our  afiectlons, 
therefore,  are  alternately  good  or  bad,  salutary  or 
hurtful,  according  to  the  direction  we  give  them.  It  is 
the  effect  of  virtue,  and  of  those  arts  which  bring  it 
forth,  to  deprive  them  of  what  is  evil  by  keeping  them 
within  proper  limits.  It  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
those  arts  so  to  modify  our  inclinations  as  to  induce  us 
always  to  act  in  that  way  which  is  most  conformable  to 
our  real  good,  and  consequently  to  our  happiness. 

If  they  act  usefully  upon  our  passions,  they  do  not 
exercise  a  less  salutary  influence  on  our  reason.  We 
have  be/bre  observed,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  theory  of  morals,  without  being  necessarily  a 
moral  man. 

"  Pottqatm  docti  prodiemnt,  boni  desunt.'* 

^*  Since  learned  men  have  abounded,  good  men  are 
scarce,"  said  an  ancient  moralist  Science,  however,  is 
not  an  obstacle  to  virtue;  and  Seneca  is  decidedly 
wrong  in  representing  knowledge  as  the  enemy  of 
virtue,  since  our  best  feelings  need  to  be  enlightened  to 
prevent  us  from  acting  wrong.  But  although  science 
is  not  opposed  to  virtue,  we  must  allow  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  it  We  know  how  common  it  is  to 
see  men  of  learning  who  are  deficient  in  morals ;  men 
who  are  chaste  in  their  conversation,  and  very  irregular 
in  their  habits  ;  men  who  are  very  liberal  in  theory,  and 
extremely  unjust  and  despotic  in  practice;  men  very 
lavish  in  all  that  concerns  themselves,  but  cold  and 
selfish  in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  others. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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This  contrast  of  an  enlightened  understanding  and 
uncultivated  morals  will  always  be  the  more  striking 
among  a  people  who  have  paid  the  greatest  attentioii 
to  the  former,  and  have  neglected  the  improvement  of 
their  habits  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  bestowe4 
their  time  and  care  on  the  perfection  of  their  reason. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  have  done  in  the  present 
day.  It  appears  that  the  formation  of  morals  was  never 
less  attended  to  than  since  we  have  been  so  zealously 
occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  im- 
perfection in  our  habits,  compared  with  our  extended 
Information,  which  doubtless  makes  so  many  persoiis 
think  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  iojuripus  ta 
well-regulated  habits ;  a  very  unreasonable  idea,  it  is 
true,  but  one  which  can  only  be  removed  by  new  methods 
of  instruction  founded  on  the  science  of  moral  educa* 
^ion.  It  is  the  province  of  this  art  to  remove  that  con- 
tradiction which  is  thought  to  exist  between  morals  and 
knowledge,  and,  by  taking  as  much  pains  to  bend  the 
will  to  the  direction  of  the  understanding,  as  other  arts 
and  other  modes  of  instruction  devote  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  understanding  itself,  to  remove  the  anom^y 
of  an  enlightened  mind  which  has  no  power  over  its 
own  conduct ;  to  teach  reason  what  it  has  the  capacity 
to  learn,  by  making  it  acquire  that  power  of  will  which 
gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  cultivation,  and  without 
which  all  it  has  learned  only  serves  to  make  it  feel  its 
own  weakness,  and  its  natural  and  humiliating  depend- 
ence on  the  passions. 

The  art  which  labours  to  make  our  desires  agree 
with  our  knowledge,  not  only  removes  us  from  a  very 
humiliating  state,  but  also  delivers  us  from  a  very  pain- 
ful one.     What  can  be  more  painful  than  the  war  whigh 
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our  reason  and  passions  carry  on  within  us — than  the 
state  in  which  our  mot  (selO>  &s  Buffbn  remarks,  appears 
lobe  shared  by  two  persons  ;  one  of  whom,  namely,  the 
reasoning  faculty,  blames  what  is  done  by  the  second, 
without  being  strong  enough  to  counteract  it ;  and  the  se- 
eond,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  passion,  does  what  the  former 
condemns,  without  being  able  to  escape  from  the  judgment 
which  its  other  half  forms  of  this  conduct,  and  which 
opinion  embitters  all  its  pleasures?  What  can  be  more 
miserable  than  a  learned  man  who  cannot  govern  him- 
self— ^than  a  man  whose  judgment  combats  against  a 
bad  action,  but  is  yet  drawn  on  by  his  inclinations  to  do 
what  bis  mind  condemns?  It  would  be  better  to  be 
without  either  feeling  or  reason  altogether,  than  to  be 
thus  tossed  about  by  opposing  faculties.  But  what  is 
far  better  than  being  without  passion  or  reason,  is  to 
possess  at  the  same  time  the  sensitive  and  reasoning 
fitculties,  when  a  good  moral  education  has  afforded  us 
the  requisite  strength  to  submit  the  former  to  the  gui- 
dance of  the  latter. 

The  art  which  gives  us  this  power,  the  art  which  de- 
velops this  class  of  faculties  in  us  which  we  call  virtues 
and  moral  habits,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  procures 
for  us  the  most  perfect  pleasures*  All  others  want 
something :  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  gross  and  eva- 
nescent ;  those  of  passion  are  filled  with  trouble  and 
anguish  ;  those  of  the  understanding  are  mingled  with 
insipidity;  the  pleasures  of  virtue  alone  are  perfect. 
These  pleasures,  without  excluding  others,  exclude  that 
vrhich  corrupts  them ;  they  are  composed,  above  all,  of 
that  security,  tranquillity,  and  elevated  satisfaction  pro- 
duced by  self-command,  and  the  habit  of  only  yielding 
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to  our  afiections  that  which  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing approves. 

Thus  the  art  of  the  practical  moralist,  or  preceptor^ 
has  not  only  the  effect  of  creating  an  order  of  means 
indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  all  the  rest,  but  gives 
us  the  most  important  of  all  instruction.  Whilst  the 
other  kinds  bring  our  physical  organs  to  perfection,  cuU 
tivate  our  imagination  and  afiections,  and  enlighten  our 
understanding,  this  teaches  us  to  submit  the  faculties 
which  move  us  to  those  which  ought  to  direct  us,  and  to 
make  a  judicious  and  moderate  use  of  both.  In  this 
manner  it  preserves  them  all,  and  renders  the  various 
pleasures  which  they  procure  for  us  more  lively  and 
permanent;  and  this  constitutes  happiness,  the  thing 
which  all  desire  and  few  attain. 


EARLY   EDUCATION. 

Bt  Ml.  HARWELL. 

(From  the  Qsarterly  Journid  of  EdacMion,  No.  14.) 

Eaelt  education  comprises  the  elements  of  the  future 
happiness  or  misery,  virtue  or  vice,  greatness  or  good- 
ness, of  the  individual ;  a  truth  perhaps  hardly  suffici- 
ently considered,  otherwise  education  would  be  less  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  or  the 
injudicious.  The  stability  of  a  building  depends  upon 
the  firmness  of  its  foundation  ;  the  virtue  of  man  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  early  education.  It  is  true,  that  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  or  utility  of  the  finished  structure  may 
alone  be  observable ;  but  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
architect  must  have  been  equally  exercised  in  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  edifke  is  raised.  Whether  we  be- 
lieve children  to  be  born  with  evil  dispositions,  or 
whether  we  consider  all  their  ideas  and  dispositions  to 
be  acquired  notions, — education  must  equally  correct 
the  one,  or  form  the  other. 

The  phrase  "elementary  education  "  would  seem,  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  merely  to  apply  to  instruction 
in  reading  and  spelling;  but  the  child  who  is  un- 
manageable in  the  nursery  will  be  unmanageable  in  the 
school-room,  and  activity  of  intellect  will  be  fostered  or 
deadened,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  early  discipline, 
before  the  child  has  learned  to  speak.  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  moral  from  intellectual  education ;  intel- 
lectual cannot  be  efficiently  conducted  independent  of 
moral  education,  and  we  maintain  the  converse  to  be 
equally  true.    That  development  of  the  faculties,  which 
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is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  and  application  of  know- 
ledge,  is  equally  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  morality 
—reason  and  obsenration  are  as  important  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other:  thus  the  two  branches,  although  appa- 
rently distinct,  grow  from  the  same  stem.  He  who 
cannot  reason,  and  whose  perceptions  are  dull  and 
torpid,  will  be  no  more  moral  than  he  who  only  pos- 
sesses a' well-stored  memory  will  be  a  really  wise  man. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  faculties  which  enable  us  to  act 
from  virtuous  motives,  and  the  faculties  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  originally 
the  same ;  and  a  well-regulated  education  will  begin  by 
practically  cultivating  those  faculties,  since  from  them 
are  to  spring  all  moral  as  well  as  all  intellectual  re- 
sults. 

Early  education  is  almost  universally  in  the  hands  of 
females,  according  to  a  wise  provision  of  nature ;  their 
habits  and  characters  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Women  are  naturally  devoted  to  the  minor 
operations  of  life ;  they  can  dwell  with  interest  and 
patience  upon  the  trifles  that  make  up  the  lives  of 
children,  and  it  is  upon  the  direction  of  these  seeming 
trifles  that  future  g^atness  (and  this  term  also  includes 
goodness)  will  depend.  The  present  artificial  system  of 
female  education  very  much  unfits  women  for  the  task 
which  nature  has  so  clearly  assigned  to  them  ;  gentleness* 
placid  firmness,  evenness  of  temper,  watchfulness,  ten- 
derness, and  that  quiet  discretion,  which  is  usually  called 
good  sense,  are  the  characteristics  of  an  unspoiled 
woman ;  and  surely  these  are  the  qualifications  which 
are  best  adapted  to  check  Uie  peevish  and  violent,  to 
encourage  the  idle  or  timid,  and,  above  all,  to  give  an 
example  of  what  is  virtuous  and  rational  to  those  little 
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beings  whose  future  happiness  depends  sa  much  on  a 
mother's  care  and  discretion. 

The  first  six  years  in  the  lives  of  children  demand  as 
much  or  more  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  their  guardians 
than  any  other  period  of  their  youth ;  yet  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  if  they  be  carefully  fed»  clothed,  washed, 
and  taught  to  read,  or  rather  made  to  stammer  over  a 
book,  the  duties  towards  them  are  perfectly  fulfilled  ;  if 
they  should  have  become  wilful  and  unmanageable* 
(and  this  is  a  general  case,)  they  are  sent  to  school  to  be 
corrected,  because  little  master  or  miss  cannot  longer  be 
controlled  at  home.  At  school,  as  elsewhere,  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bad  example  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  good 
one,  and  unless  unremitting  vigilance  be  exercised,  the 
innocent  minded  will  be  corrupted  by  their  associates. 
Fear  of  personal  chastisement,  or  severe  punishment, 
produces  habits  of  deceit,  and  those  are  the  happiest  and 
the  most  honoured  who  are  most  successful  in  deceiving 
their  instructors.  What  will  be  their  struggles,  when, 
at  a  riper  age,  they  perceive  and  would  correct  their 
errors !  Uow  much  more  severe  are  the  pang^  they 
will  then  suffer,  than  the  rational  privations  and  restraints 
of  childhood  would  have  inflicted  !  And  how  many  are 
there  who  never  arrive  at  a  sense  of  their  moral  degra- 
dation !  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  evil  goes 
on  increasing ;  for  persons  so  pducated,  and  so  dead  to 
moral  virtue,  will  assuredly  *'  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children." 

Parents,  and  mothers  most  especially,  must  learn  that 
their  parental  duties  have  not  ceased  when  the  personal 
comforts  of  their  children  are  provided  for ;  that  it  is  on 
i/uir  example,  their  attention,  their  firmness,  that  much 
of  the  moral  worth  of  their  offspring  depends* 
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Whatever  be  their  situation  in  society,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  have  the  means  of  inculcating  and  enforcing  the 
early  and  habitual  practice  of  virtue.  The  nursery,  the 
schoolroom,  atid  the  world,  are  alike  the  scenes  of 
evil  passions,  restrained  or  encourag^ed,  corrected  or 
triumphant ;  but  in  the  first  there  is  a  presiding^  power, 
which  WtH  retam  or  lose  its  hifluence  iu  the  subsequent 
scenes  of  life,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  employed  in 
the  first  and  opening  stage :  b  power  which  will  be 
silently,  but  deeply  acknowledged,  revetenced,  and  re- 
fnembered,  in  afier  years,  when  its  worth  can  be  appre- 
ciated; and  its  effects  manifested-— this  power  is  possessed 
bj^  every  sensible,  judicious,  and  wisely  afiectionate 
mother ;  and  let  her  deem  it  as  one  of  her  highest  pri- 
vileges, that  to  her  is  confided  the  happiness  of  implant- 
ing those  seeds  of  virtue  and  morality,  upon  the  culture 
and  growth  of  which  will  depend  the  future  welfkre  of 
her  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  systems  of  education, 
which  shall  embrace  all  particulars ;  a  general  system 
may  be  recommended,  subjett  (o  the  modifications 
which  the  various  characters  of  children  demand.  But 
as  no  precise  and  universal  rules  can  be  given,  it  is  the 
tnore  important  that  early  education  should  be  confided 
to  judicious  persons,  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  the 
tnotives  which  they  wish  to  inculcate,  and  whose  judg- 
ment is  clear,  firm,  and  daature. 

The  first  manifestations  of  the  dawtiings  of  reason  are 
shown  before  the  power  of  speech  is  attained  ;  children 
signify  by  imperfect  sounds  what  they  desire  to  obtain, 
and  become  violent  when  their  wishes  are  not  complied 
with.  It  is  the  mother's  part  to  watch  the  moment 
when  she  can  make  the  little  tyrant  comprehend  that 
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desires  so  expressed  will  not  be  gratified*  and  to  show 
thai  a  contrary  mode  of  conduct  will  be  successful,  when 
the  object  desired  is  not  considered  improper.  From 
this  point  she  must  proceed,  step  by  step,  until  she 
makes  her  pupil  know  by  repeated  experience,  that  he  is 
not  to  obey  his  first  impulscy  and  that  self-control,  a 
thing  which  even  an  infant  can  comprehend,  is  necessary 
to  his  own  comfort.  Example  has  been  pronounced 
the  best  instructor  in  the  arts ;  and  so  it  is  in  education. 
Those  who  undertake  that  great  and  interesting  duty 
must  first  learn  to  know  them^sdves,  and  to  command 
themselves.  An  angry  look,  a  violent  action,  an  over- 
barsh  word,  will  undo  hours  of  advice  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  well-regulated  temper.  Unreasonableness,  irreg^- 
krity*  insincerity^  and  indolence  of  mind  or  body,  will 
overturn  precepts  however  well  worded  and  judiciously 
expressed. 

Theory  is  only  comprehensible  to  a  child  when  illns- 
trated  by  practice.  *'  I  shall  do  or  say  so,  because 
mamma  or  papa  does  or  says  so,"  is  an  unanswerable 
argument,  and  an  excuse  for  or  a  defence  of  what  is 
wrong.  **  Doas  I  say,  and  not  as  I  do^*  is  unintelli- 
gible to  a  child.  Parents  or  preceptoi-s  are  at  first  sup- 
posed by  their  children  or  pupils  to  be  perfect  in  con- 
duct ;  their  very  authority  and  power  invest  them  with 
a  dignity,  which,  in  the  innocent  minds  of  children,  pre- 
supposes virtue.  When,  therefore,  they  perceive  in 
parents  or  instructors  any  deviation  from  the  rules  laid 
down  for  their  own  government,  the  opinion  as  to  their 
virtue  sinks  as  much  too  low,  as  before  it  was  too 
«levated. 

The  opecations  of  a  child's  mind  are  sources  of  deep 
inteiest,  and  it  is  with  and  upon  these  that  the  instructor 
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has  to  work.  Repetition  of  acts,  associatioo,  and  afiec^ 
lion,  are  the  foundation  of  habits  and  opinions,  as  soon 
as  the  perceptive  powers  are  called  into  exertion.  An 
infant  that  has  been  regularly  accustomed  to  eat  and 
sleep  at  particular  hours  will,  in  a  rery  short  time,  be- 
come hungry  and  sleepy  at  those  hours.  It  is  happy 
when  in  the  arms  of  those  to  whom  it  is  accustomed, 
uneasy  when  with  strangers ;  its  agreeable  feelings  are 
associated  with  those  with  whom  it  is  at  ease — this  then 
is  the  result  of  habit. 

The  association  of  pleasure  with  what  is  right,  of  pain 
with  what  is  wrong,  is  in  fact  the  true  foundation  of  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  reward  and  punishment  should 
grow,  if  possible,  out  of  the  acts  which  have  deserved 
either ;  the  commission  or  omission,  whether  of  good  or 
evil,  should  lead  to  its  own  penalty  or  reward.  Severe 
measures  can  never  be  necessary,  except  where  there  is 
crime;  but  this  presupposes  total  early  neglect.  To 
reward  is  less  difficult  than  to  punish ;  the  former  may 
be  founded  on  afiection  and  conscience,  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  where  a  love  of  right  is  instilled, 
is  as  strong  in  childhood  as  in  manhood ;  and  where  self- 
control  is  a  ruling  power,  self-approbation  and  the  praise 
of  the  loving  and  the  loved  will  be  all-sufficient. 

Tlie  time  at  which  reason  begins  to  show  itself  [in 
children  varies  considerably :  some  children  are  capable 
of  slight  control  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months,  and  even 
earlier ;  othehs  not  till  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  Cry- 
ing is  the  means  by  which,  in  earliest  infancy,  pain« 
tineashiess,  or  hunger,  and  progressively,  the  wish  for 
an  object,  and  anger  at  being  deprived  of  the  source  of 
amusement,  are  expressed;  but  when  the  child  has 
learned  to  make  other  sounds,  when  it  has  acquired  the 
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niai^y  liUle  actions  which  seed  not  be  described  (o  th# 
tender  mother,  but  which  are  ever  a  source  of  deep  in- 
terest, (inasmuch  as  they  arp  the  signs  which  tell  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  imitative  powers,  and  con- 
sequently indicate  the  existence  of  intellect,)  it  would  be 
easy  to  accustom  the  child  to  maka  knpwn  its  wishes  by 
the  use  of  these  sounds  or  actions.  When  this  power  is 
acquired,  the  infant  should  never  be  allowed  to  obtain 
its  object  by  crying.  We  are  not  going  to  maintain  thatt 
in  a  well-regulated  nursery,  a  young  child  will  never  be 
beard  to  cfy — it  has  no  other  means  of  expressing  pain 
or  uneasiness ;  but  a  child  who,  after  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  siiteen  months,  is  never  grati6ed  in  its  desires  when 
so  signified,  will  soon  cease  to  express  them  in  thiswfty. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  convince  the  child's  understand* 
ing,  when  the  wished  for  object  is  an  improper  toy.  We 
would  recommend  the  substitution  of  some  other  play- 
thing, and,  in  the  early  stages  of  discipline,  the  removal 
•f  the  source  of  temptation  entirely  out  of  sight:  if  the 
child  refuses  the  substitute,  (which  rarely  happens  at  « 
tender  age,  because  the  impressions  on  the  mind  are 
then  slight  and  easily  removed,)  the  mother  or  nurse 
will  manifest  by  voice  or  countenance  that  she  is  g^eved 
or  displeased ;  will  remove  the  child  into  another  room ; 
will  seek  by  every  means  short  of  violence,  or  weak  per- 
suasion, to  remove  the  improper  ideas  which  have  taken 
poasession  of  the  mind.  Very  young  children  have  no 
words,  neither  can  they  altogether  comprehend  them, 
and  until  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  understanding 
speech,  they  must  be  taught  by  actions. 

When  the  child  has  learned  to  ask  by  the  means  we 
have  pointed  out,  all  deviation  from  these  means  must 
be  resisted,  and  all  exhibitions  of  temper  be  corrected^ 
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This  is  best  done  by  submitting^  the  pupil  to  perianal 
inconvenience  ;  but,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  by  this 
intend  personal  yiolence  or  chastisement  We  have 
seen  a  passionate  screaming  child  checked  in  its  vio- 
lence by  holding  its  hand  firmly  in  one  position  ;  and 
on  another  occasion,  the  same  child,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months,  was  cured  of  a  habit  of  shrieking  by  shut- 
ting it  up  for  a  half  an  hour  in  a  small  but  not  a  dark 
closet. 

But  there  may  be  tempers  which  require  to  be  treated 
in  a  different  way  from  that  which  we  have  suggested* 
and  the  choice  of  means  must  consequently  be  left  to  the 
judicious  parent.*  One  invariable  rule  may  be  laid 
down,  that  the  parent,  in  endeavouring  to  check  the 
propensities  of  the  child,  can  never  succeed  without  uni- 
formity of  conduct,  and  kindness  of  maimer  joined  to 

*  For  the  following  note  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to 
a  member  of  the  Committeei  who  has  had  much  experience  lu 
education. — It  frequently  happens  that  manifestations  of  iU« 
temper,  and  even  violence  on  the  part  of  a  child,  are  attributable 
wholly  to  physical  causes.  The  writer  of  this  note  suffered,  when 
a  child,  from  roughness  and  want  of  moisture  in  the  skin,  to  such 
a  degree  in  winter,  that  the  mere  contact  of  any  rough  substance, 
as  woollen  cloth,  was  unendurable,  and  the  necessity  for  handling 
the  most  ordinary  objects  sometimes  occasioned  great  irritation  of 
temper,  which  was  attributed  by  his  friends  to  moral  defect.  He 
has  observed  like  effects  to  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  w>ami 
qf  venii/ationt  want  of  ample  room  for  exercise,  tightness  of 
dothing,  the  direct  tight  of  a  window  faiiing  upon  the  rjret,  (which 
causes  iiritation  perhaps  more  frequently  than  is  supposed,)  the 
use  of  food  unsuited  to  the  digestive  organs  of  children,  &o. 

Physical  remedies  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage,  when 
ill  temper  may  have  arisen  from  moral  causes.  A  run  in  the  opoi 
air,  the  effort  of  carrying  a  diair  from  one  room  to  another,  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  &c.,  may  stop  a  fit  of  crying  or  screaming 
when  other  means  would  fail :  the  writer  can  say  from  experience 
that  children  may  be  readily  taught  to  acquiesce  in  such  means, 
and  even,  with  a  Httle  encouragement  at  the  time,  to  employ  such 
meant  themselves^  for  recovering  their  lost  serenity  of  temper. 
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firmness  of  purposes  B  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  while  we  are  gaifmi|tt  an  ascendancy  OTtr  €he  minds 
of  our  children,  we -do  not  loseonr  hold  opon  .iheir  af- 
fections. ,   ,        ' 

It  has  been  arged  that  children  should  never  be  re- 
warded or  punished  by  means  of  their  appetite.  We 
object  to  the  adoption  of  snch  means  as  a  principle ;  but 
may  they  not  be  effective  when  judiciously  and  sparingly 
employed  ?  For  instance,  if  the  desired  possession  of 
fruits,  cakes,  or  sweetmeats,  sopposing  them  not  to  be 
injnrious  to  the  health,  be  violently  expressed,  or  cause 
an  infringement  of  discipline,  would  it  not  be  right  to 
refuse  them,  and  afterwards  to  give  them  occasionally 
when  the  conduct  has  been  proper  and  satisfactory? 
The  privation  would  then  be  associated  with  miscon- 
duct, the  enjoyment  with  the  reverse. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  every  parent  or  guardian  not 
to  expose  her  child  to  temptation  at  an  early  age. 
Nevertheless  a  child  must  be  accustomed  to  the  various 
ornaments  of  a  room,  such  as  the  books,  whkh  must 
always  be  seen  there ;  but  let  it  be  a  rule  never  at  any 
time  to  give  a  child  that  which  it  is  at  all  improper  it 
should  afterwards  desire.  To  exemplify  our  meaning 
fully :  an  infant  is  on  its  mother's  lap— the  attention  of 
the  mother  being  diverted  from  its  immediate  amuse- 
ment, she  gives  it  her  thimble  to  save  herself  from  inter- 
ruption— she  does  not,  at  the  moment,  consider  what  she 
has  long  known,  and  afterwards  perceives,  when  her 
thoughts  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  child,  that  the 
thimble  is  a  dangerous  toy,  because  it  is  easily  swallowed  ; 
the  next  time  the  child  sees  the  thimble,  it  expresses  its 
wish  to  have  it,  for  it  has  already  known  the  pleasure  of 
possession,  and  if  its  desire  be  signified  with  gentleness, 
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how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  refuse?  and  how  much 
previous  labour  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
and  some  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  child,  are  thrown 
away,  and  how  much  more  future  trouble  is  to  be  ea^ 
dured  in  consequence  of  this  single  oversight. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
iirmnesSi  yet  it  is  the  quality  which  is  mostly  wanting  ia 
the  government  of  the  nursery.  Few  people  are  awar« 
at  how  early  an  age  discipline  may  be  enforced,  and  of 
what  paramount  importance  it  is.  A  child  should  be 
taught  by  eiperience  the  utter  hopelessness  of  contend- 
ing for  its  own  way ;  as  soon  as  it  has  made  this  disco- 
very* it  ceases  to  contend.  But  let  not  this  firmness 
ever  approach  to  violence,  or  the  slightest  display  of 
impatience.  The  tenderness  which  but  too  often  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  weakness  maybe  converted  into  a  power- 
ful auxiliary.  All  the  happiness  of  a  child  springs,  or 
ought  to  spring,  from  its  parents  and  its  nurse.  If  then 
she  to  whom  it  looks  for  its  comforts,  Hs  necessities,  and 
its  pleasures,  firmly  but  gently  resist  violence,  clothes  her 
refusals  in  kind  and  afiectionate  accents,  and  manifests 
grief  more  than  anger  in  administering  correction — will 
not  such  methods  be  more  likely  to  produce  moral  re- 
sults, than  senseless  indulgence,  capripious  refusals,  fol- 
lowed by  permissions  just  as  capricious,  and  angry  pu- 
nishments administered  without  reflection,  without 
reason,  and  without  temper  ?  And  do  we  not  And  thai 
the  weak  indulgence  which  knows  not  how  to  refuse,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the  contrary  extreme  of  vio- 
lent and  injudicious  correction? 

No  mother,  however  exemplary  in  the  fulfllment  of 
her  duties,  can  take  upon  herself  the  entire  charge  of  her 
children.     How  necessary  is  it  then  to  have  a  nurse  who 
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id  sufficiently  informed,  honest,  good-tempered,  and 
conscientious,  to  comprehend  and  act  upon  the  plan 
pursued  and  inculcated  by  her  mistress.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  most  mothers  have  to  contend  with,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  not  be  overcome  until  a  plan  of  general 
education  be  adopted  for  all  classes,  which  has  reference 
to  their  future  station  in  life,  and  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  all  parties  for  national 
instruction  on  an  enlarged  and  practical  basis.  Females 
of  the  lower  classes  must  be  practically  taught  the 
duties  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  ;  and  the 
means  empioyed  must  be  adapted  to  the  end^  before  our 
domestics  can  be  worthy  of  trust.  The  vicious  and  the 
ignorant  are  daily  and  hourly  placed  in  most  responsible 
situations ;  and  though  much  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  parents  is  thus  placed  in  the  keeping  of  thetr 
servants,  there  is  a  very  general  indiffbrence,  not  to  the 
having  good  servants,  a  thing  which  all  desire,  but  to 
the  adoption  of  a  general  means  of  providing  a  supply 
of  good  domestics.  The  influence  of  servants  upon 
children  has  been  considered  so  injurious,  that,  in  more 
than  one  plan  of  education,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  prevent  all  communication  between  them.  Such  plans 
ire  not  practicable.  It  is  impossible  for  parents,  what- 
ever be  their  station,  to  be  the  sole  companions  of  their 
children ;  and  it  is  even  less  possible  in  the  early  than 
in  the  later  periods  of  childhood.  The  middle  classes 
•rt  brought  nearer  to  their  children  than  the  richi  b«th 
by  circumstances  and  inclination ;  but  they  also  must 
necessarily  intrust  them  more  or  less  to  servants.  The 
Very  rich,  whose  pursuits  are  often  frivolous  pleasure^ 
nay  leave  their  children  altogether  to  servants,  and  yet 
mil  their  riches  cannot  purchase  the  services  of  honest 
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and  judicious  servants :  money  alone  will  not  induce 
well-educated  women  of  sense  to  become  nursery-maids, 
in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country.*  Until  a 
system  of  universal  education  is  adopted,  there  is  but 
one  course  to  pursue — to  use  the  same  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  commit  your  childFea 
as  you  employ  in  the  management  of  those  children 
themselves — to  treat  your  domestic,  when  chosen  with 
due  care,  as  one  on  whom  you  rely ;  to  raise  her  own 
self-respect,  to  endeavour  to  make  her  comprehend  your 
objects,  and  to  give  her  a  just  sense  of  their  value;  to 
set  her  an  example  in  your  own  person  of  the  conduct 
which  you  desire  to  be  adopted  towards  her  chai^.  To 
superintend  every  arrangement  relating  to  the  comfort 
and  necessities  of  your  children,  to  manifest  your  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare,  to  encourage  candour  and 
openness  on  the  part  of  your  servants,  and  to  show  by 
your  manner  that  you  are  grateful  for  their  care  of  your 
children — such  a  system,  where  the  materials  on  which 
you  have  to  work  are  not  really  bad,  will  rarely  fail; 
and  those  who  adopt  such  a  course  will  be  amply  re- 
paid  in  the  possession  of  a  trusty  and  able  servant. 

When  the  child  has  attained  the  power  to  speak  and 
to  comprehend  language,  the  parent's  task  is  become 
both  lighter  and  heavier:  lighter,  because  the  facilities 
of  reasoning  and  explanation  are  afforded;  heavier, 
because  the  temptations  of  the  child  are  increased. 

*  A  friend  has  remarked  to  ut,  that  a  good  nursery  governess 
can  be  obtained  almost  on  the  same  terms  as  a  head  norserv-maid, 
and  that  he  has  himself  found  very  great  advantage  in  placing  a 
sensible,  weU<educated  young  woman  in  this  situation.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  superintendent  for  young  children  we  of  coarse 
fully  admit;  but  we  think  that  at  present  it  is  not  possible  always, 
or  eren  generally,  to  obtain  the  services  of  young  women  who  are 
well  qualified. 
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And  as  to  the  use  of  language,  the  child  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  its  own  words.  The  mother  must  herself 
return  to  the  shnplicity  of  childhood.  She  must  not 
altogether  put  away  childish  things.  Her  sympathy  in 
grief  and  in  pleasure,  in  hope  and  in  joy,  in  amusement 
and  in  learning,  is  quite  as  necessary,  and  perhaps  more 
influential  than  her  authority ;  and  even  this  must  be 
expressed  without  the  inaccuracies  of  infantine  lan- 
guage, but  with  all  its  simplicity.  We  cannot  relish 
what  we  do  not  understand ;  it  would  be  hard  if  we 
were  expected  to  act  upon  advice  or  instruction  given  in 
an  incomprehensible  tongue :  many  an  unfortunate  child 
is  addressed  in  terms  which  are  to  it  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. It  seldom  happens  that  the  reason  of  children 
cannot  be  addressed ;  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  them,  but 
in  ourselves ;  not  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it.  We  forget  the  many  links  in  the  long  chain 
which  connects  our  early  perceptions  with  our  subse- 
quent acquirements ;  but  in  order  effectually  to  employ 
our  experience  in  the  education  of  others,  we  must  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  become  young  again  in  word,  not  in 
deed — ^in  feeling,  not  in  action. 

Another  important  duty  is  to  provide  such  means  of 
amusement,  that  no  temptation  to  what  is  called  mis- 
chief may  ensue.  All  healthy  children  will  be  occupied, 
and  if  occupation  is  not  found  for  them,  they  will  find  it 
for  themselves.  The  love  of  conslruction  and  destruc* 
Hon  abounds  in  most  children.  Their  toys  then  should 
be  of  a  kind  to  facilitate  the  one  and  prevent  the  other. 
Such  things  as  a  box  of  bricks,  or  of  houses,  even  a 
slate  and  pencil,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, to  those  who  have  no  garden;  or  for  the  winter 
season,  books  of  prints,  of  birds,  or  animals  in  general, 
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may  be  employed  with  ^eat  advantage,  because  they 
excite  questions,  afford  the  parent  opportunities  of 
giving^  much  valuable  oral  instruction,  and  induce  that 
love  of  inquiry  which  is  the  parent  of  knowledg^e.  Those 
who  possess  a  garden  have  fewer  difficulties  to  en- 
counter in  providing  amusement  for  their  children.  The 
spade,  the  wheelbarrow,  or  waggon,  the  hoop,  kite,  and 
ball,  are  too  excellent  and  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
commendation here ;  neither  need  we  name  the  doll  for 
girls,  which  affords  constant  and  varied  amusement  and 
occupation,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  inculcating 
much  that  will  be  subsequently  useful  and  admirable  in 
a  female. 

These  toys  may  also  be  made  useful  in  teaching  order, 
carefulness,  and  steadfastness.  The  seeds  of  perse- 
verance may  be  sown,  by  insisting  on  a  child's  remain- 
ing satisfied  with  one  plaything  for  a  reasonable  space 
of  time ;  and  a  power  of  abstraction  may  be  conferred 
by  accustoming  it  to  fix  its  attention  on  the  object  before 
it,  even  when  surrounded  by  other  attractions.  Such  a 
habit  would  also  prevent  envy  or  discontent.  A  child 
who  is  early  accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own 
allotment  will  scarcely  be  discontented  at  a  later  period. 
A  love  of  order  may  be  encouraged  by  the  habit  of 
putting  the  various  toys  in  their  respective  places  aAer 
use;  and  such  a  Imbit  eventually  leads  to  systematic 
carefulness  and  economy. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important  part  of  education  : 
the  teaching  of  tlie  practice  of  virtue — the  instilling  a 
permanent  love  of  goodness,  a  hatred  of  evil. 

Children  who  look  upon  their  parents  as  the  sources 
of  their  happiness  (and  uU  parents  have  the  power  of 
inculcating  this  feeling)  will  reverence  their  words  and 
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actions,  and  seek  to  follow  their  example  (we  pre- 
suppose the  early  training  we  have  recommended  to 
have  been  pursued  for  three  or  four  years) ;  they  will 
also  be  delighted  to  please  their  parents,  and  grieved  to 
vex  them*  Here  then  affection  becomes  one  great 
stimulus,  and  a  powerful  instrument. 

The  practice  of  self-control,  of  truth,  obedience,  and 
gentleness,  should  be  rewarded  not  by  gif\s,  but  by 
affectionate  praise  and  encouragement;  and  all  con- 
trary conduct  should  be  reproved  by  disapprobation 
and  the  expression  of  sorrow*  Rewards  and  punish- 
ments must  occasionally  be  resorted  to  at  all  ages ;  but 
they  should  be  used  sparingly,  and,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  be  Ibade  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances 
which  call  them  forth.  The  pleasure  afforded  by  self- 
approbation,  and  the  approval  of  those  whom  we  love 
and  esteem,  ought  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  that  a 
child  can  receive.  When  this  is  attained,  the  main  diffi- 
culty is  overcome. 

We  must,  however,  insist  on  the  power  of  habit.  The 
reasoning  faculties  are  stronger  in  some  children  than 
in  others,  but  the  force  of  habit  is  g^eat  in  all.  Before 
reason  assumes  much  influence  (and  it  exists  earlier 
than  is  generally  believed)  habits  may  be  acquired; 
subsequently,  appeals  may  be  made  to  reason  and  affec- 
tion. 

If  a  child  has  been  accustomed  to  6nd  discomfort  an 
unfailing  consequence  of  misconduct,  it  will  avoid  mis- 
conduct as  anxiously  as  it  would  avoid  the  fire  aOer 
having  been  once  burned.  When  it  begins  to  reason, 
it  will  perceive  the  effect  of  misconduct  in  others ;  and 
here  the  parent  has  the  means  of  strengthening  a  dis- 
like of  evil  by  illustrative  tales,  either  read  or  repeated, 
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showing  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  vice.  A  judicious  selection  will  have  the  double  effect 
of  leading  the  child  to  a  love  of  information.  But  again, 
we  must  urge  upon  the  instructor^  that  nothing  whicb 
is  beyond  its  comprehension,  or  is  incapable  of  expla- 
nation, should  be  presented.  Every  thing  vague  ought 
to  be  avoided.  We  should  teach  a  child  (whether  it  be 
by  precept  or  by  fictitious  example)  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
particular  things — such  as  not  to  practise  falsehood  or 
deceit,  but  to  be  sincere  and  open  on  all  occasions : 
general  admonitions  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  doing  right 
and  doing  wrong,  &c.,  have  little  effect. 

In  the  employment  of  the  influence  of  affection,  great 
prudence  must  be  exercised,  lest  the  feeling  be  deadened 
by  too  much  use ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  child 
be  habituated  to  submit  the  judging  power,  which  in 
lifter  life  is  the  main  motive  of  action,  to  the  less  certain 
guidance  of  sympathy  and  affection  uncontrolled  by 
reason:  both  evils,  though  of  an  opposite  character, 
may  we  think  arise  from  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
principle  of  affection.  We  might  also  caution  mothers 
against  the  constant  reiteration  of  such  phrases  as  the 
following:  Don't  do  this;  be  quiet;  let  that  alone; 
you  are  very  naughty.  The  child  soon  comes  to  regard 
them  as  mere  idle  words,  and  often  ceases  even  to  hear 
them. 

As  implicit  obedience  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be 
obtained,  so  no  command  should  be  given,  the  fiilfilment 
of  which  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  insisted  upon.  The 
moment  that  evasion  is  found  possible,  it  will  be  prac- 
tised. There  is  no  need  of  violence,  no  necessity  for 
fbrce,  either  in  language  or  action ;  nothing  but  quiet, 
firm  determination,  until  the  command  be  obeyed ;  ap- 
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probatioQ  or  displeasure  may  follow  in  proportion  to 
the  resistaoce  that  has  been  offered.  We  repeat,  that 
every  child  must  be  taught  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
baviDg  its  own  way,  before  strict  discipline  can  be 
maintaiaed.  Still  we  should  be  careful  not  to  let  our 
commands  be  of  that  description  which  may  encourage 
obstinacy  and  resistance.  For  example,  if  a  child  has 
not  obeyed  a  certain  command,  it  may  often  be  better 
to  inflict  a  positive  punishment — such  as  confinement* 
or  the  deprivation  of  some  little  pleasure — than  to  make 
the  punishment  continue  till  the  child  has  obeyed  the 
command.  If  we  make  the  child's  punishment  continue 
till  be  has  done  what  he  is  ordered  to  do,  there  is  dan* 
ger»  with  some  children,  of  a  stubborn  resistance.  If 
we  punish  for  disobedience  to  the  command,  the  lesson 
will  not  be  without  its  value ;  and  if  the  punishment  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  offence  is  committed,  there  is 
not  much  reason  for  doubting  that  the  parent  will  finally 
be  successful. 

As  there  are  various  tempers  to  be  contended  with,  so 
must  the  system  vary  with  regard  to  each.  Passion, 
obstinacy,  fretfulness,  suUenness,  and  timidity,  are  the 
chief  varieties*  With  the  first  we  should  recommend 
summary  punishment,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  harsh 
character :  for  instiince,  solitary  confinement,  or  bodily 
restraint — such  as  limitation  to  so  small  a  space  that 
movement  is  difficult  or  uneasy ;  and  the  entire  priva- 
tion of  the  object  which  has  caused  the  excitation  for 
hours  or  days,  according  to  the  age  of  a  child. 

Obstinacy  is  often  fostered,  rather  than  checked,  by 
opposition.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  parent  must 
endeavour  not  to  perceive  the  assumed  ignorance  or 
incapacity,  which  are  the  usual  forms  which  obstinacy 
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takes  in  children.  If  they  refuse  to  repeat  a  thing,  say 
it  over  and  over  again  yourself  cahniy,  as  if  you  were 
only  anxious  to  remove  their  ignorance ;  if  they  refuse 
to  do  a  thing,  if  it  be  practicable  to  move  their  limbs 
gently  into  the  necessary  action,  do  so,  and  let  the 
matter  end,  never  alluding  to  it  at  any  subsequent 
period.  If  both  these  methods  be  unavailing,  or  not 
practicable,  tie  the  hand  behind  the  back,  or  attach  it 
by  a  string  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  inflict 
pain,  but  merely  so  as  to  occasion  inconvenience  until 
the  obstinate  At  is  over.  But  the  child  must  never  know 
that  it  is  stubborn  ;  nor  must  it  ever  perceive  that  it  has 
the  power  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  its  guardian. 

Fretfulness  generally  proceeds  from  physical  causes, 
and  eventually  becomes  habitual.  The  evil  is  more 
easy  to  prevent  than  to  remedy :  a  little  extra  attention 
to  the  amusements  of  the  child  so  afflicted  (for  a  great 
affliction  it  is)  will  do  much.  An  increase  of  tenderness 
(we  do  not  by  this  mean  false  indulgence),  accompanied 
by  a  firm  determination  not  to  grant  the  object  which  is 
longed  for,  are  perhaps  the  best  checks. 

Sullenness  can  only  be  repressed  by  the  privation  of 
all  society,  all  sympathy,  and  all  amusement  The 
delinquent  must  be  practically  taught,  that,  when  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  is  unfit  for  communi- 
cation with  his  fellows,  and  unworthy  of  their  regard. 
Umidity  is  perhaps  more  a  defect  of  character  than  of 
temper;  and,  what  seems  an  anomaly,  is  generally 
accompanied  by  vanity.  Shy  men  are  usually  con- 
eeited :  it  proceeds  from  a  false  view  of  one^s  self,  dnd 
of  others — of  both  persons  and  things.  Encouragement 
must  here  be  blended  with  particular  attention  to  the 
reasoning  faculties. 
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The  influence  of  body  over  mind  is  too  apparent  to 
need  comment,  and  yet  how  seldom  is  this  fact  consi* 
deredand  acted  upon.  Locke  has  wisely  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  healthy  habits,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  education.  Reg^ularity  is  most 
^sential,  as  far  as  regards  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep 
and  nourishment.  The  want  of  sufficient  sleep  during 
the  day,  especially  in  very  young  children,  induces,  be- 
sides many  bodily  defects,  a  restlessness  and  fretfulness 
which  are  unquestionably  moral  evils.  Hunger  or 
satiety  will  produce  the  same  results.  Undue  exposure 
to  cold  destroys  the  energies  of  a  child,  and  exposure  to 
heat  weakens  them :  a  proper  temperature  is  of  great 
importance.  We  insist  upon  these  points  here,  because 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  involve  both  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  education  of  the  child.  Exercises  which  call 
forth  the  free  action  of  (he  limbs,  also  induce  free  action 
of  the  mental  faculties.  The  animated  laugh,  the  merry 
phrase,  the  childish  imitation,  are  best  heard  and  seen 
in  the  midst  of  active  and  healthful  sport  Some  per- 
sons restrict  children  in  these  matters,  because  they  fear 
they  may  induce  boisterous  and  vulgar  habits  of  speech 
and  manner.  But  this  again  depends  upon  the  parent  s 
superintendence.  Mirth  does  not  mean  noise :  exercise 
does  not  infer  coarse  actions.  Nature  shows  incessant 
motion  to  be  the  means  by  which  infants  attain  all  their 
bodily  and  even  their  perceptive  powers,  and  while  youth 
lasts  it  cannot  be  unduly  restrained  without  injury.  Fresh 
air  and  exercise,  judicious  diet,  and  regular  hours,  are 
the  best  prescription  which  a  mother  can  act  upon  to 
secure  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  her  offspring. 

When  once  a  love  of  virtuous  conduct  has  been 
instilled,  and  made  habitual,  the  intellectual  education 
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may  begin ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  commenced  with  boolcs, 
nor  by  the  alphabet.  Before  knowledge  can  be  benefl* 
cially  acquired,  its  value  must  be  felt,  and  a  desire  of 
attainment  must  be  inspired  and  manifested.  This  is 
not  a  difficult  task,  but  it  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  capabilities  and  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  which  is  to  be  cultivated. 

The  forms  of  expression  employed  by  children  are 
those  which  they  best  comprehend,  and  in  these,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  they  must  be  addressed.  Great 
truths  may  be  illustrated  by  small  words.  A  fact  is  not  the 
less  valuable  or  interesting  because  it  is  clothed  in  simple 
language ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  really  valued 
when  it  is  understood.  Before  children  have  attained 
their  fourth  year,  some  peculiar  mental  organization  is 
developed,  requiring  direction,  restraint,  or  encourage- 
ment.  Upon  a  false  or  correct  estimate  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  depend  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  individual.  In  some  characters,  imagination  is 
predominant ;  in  others,  quick  perception ;  and  in  a 
few,  for  this  perhaps  is  the  rarest,  the  reasoning  powers 
are  most  active. 

Great  imagination  frequently  exists  with  no  power  of 
language ;  and  children  are  distinguished  by  this  min- 
gled excellence  and  defect  equally  with  adults.  Because 
they  cannot  express  their  thoughts  intelligibly,  they  are 
judged  to  have  no  ideas  at  all,  or  condemned  as  stupid. 
A  patient  investigation  will  discover  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence ;  and  in  such  cases  the  child*8  deficiencies 
should  be  remedied,  care  taken  to  increase  his  stock  of 
words,  and  to  habituate  him  to  a  clear  and  correct  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas.  The  same  excess  of  imagination 
gives  rise  to  that  dreaming  state  which  assumes  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  laziness,  (and  ike  effects  are  equally  in- 
jurious;), the  imafiQationia  indeed  busy,  but  it  is  active 
to  no  end ;  the  ofher^£ieulties  are  lying  dormant,  and 
their  want  of  exercise  will,  finally  become  incapacity. 
These  imaginative  i^inda  often  affix  their  own  defini-* 
tions  to  wordst  inducing  such  erroneous  conceptions, 
and  such  distortions  of  facts,  that  a  child  has  not  unfre- 
quentty  beep  deemed,  idiotic ;  whereas,  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  the  various  trains  of  thought,  the  mis- 
conceptions have  evidently  arisen  from  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion acting  upon  misinterpreted  expressions  occasioned 
by  the  similarity  of  sounds,  or  by  some  association.  For 
instance,  a  conversation  has  passed  in  the  presence  of  a 
child,  in  which  anecdotes  or  events  are  related,  parts  of 
which  only  are  intelligible  to  him ;   to  these  parts  he 
affixes  his  own  meaning ;  this  affords  ample  food  for  an 
active  imagination,  and  when  at  some  future  time  a 
term  or  name  previously  heard  is  used,  the  child  asso- 
ciates with  it  the  former  facts,  the  original  train  of  ideas 
return,  and  he  appears  to  be  talking  of  something  totally 
irrelevant,  when,  in  fact,  the  connexion  is  intimate,  and 
the  deduction  fair,  according  to  the  premises  he  had 
made  for  himself.     Such  minds  delight  in  improbabili- 
ties and  tales  of  wonder:  the  marvellous  to  them  is 
more  attractive  than  truth  ;  and  if  they  be  not  checked, 
the  judgment  is  sacrificed,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
almost  destroyed.     Nothing  tends  to  the  fostering  of 
this  quality  of  the  mind  more  than  ordinary  prints.   An 
excess  of  imagination  is  either  the  cause  or  effect  (most 
probably  the  former)  of  mental  indolence;  and  where 
it  prevails,  the  child  will  prefer  gazing  on  a  print,  to 
informing  itself  of  the  reality  of  the  subject,  which  the 
print  illustrates.     In  an  inquiring  mind,  an  engraving 
will  create  a  desire  to  know  more;  and  when  the  facts 
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are  acquired,  the  defects  or  improbabilities  of  the  iIIitB* 
tratton  will  be  detected.  An  imaginative  mind  takes  k\l 
upon  trust :  it  does  not  wish  to  inquire^  it  believet.  Qood 
engravings,  by  which  term  we  mean  correct  representa- 
tions, judiciously  employed,  are  of  great  itssistence  in 
education ;  but  children's  books  oAen  contain  illuslra* 
tions  which  absolutely  contradict  the  impression  thai 
the  words  convey,  and  create  incorrect  ideas  and  assO' 
eiations  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  eradicate. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  superabundance  of  ima* 
gination,  there  are  minds  whkh  cannot  be  tirged  beyond 
mere  matter  of  fact  With  them,  words  are  limited  not 
so  much  to  one  meaning,  as  to  one  application ;  yet  they 
are  not  deficient  in  curiosity,  and  probably  delight  in 
inquiry,  but  the  fact  once  acquired  lies  sterile :  it  pro- 
duces no  results  further  than  that  it  U  so ;  the  modift* 
cations  of  circumstances  are  neither  foreseen  nor  under« 
stood.  These  two  distinct  manifestations  are  often 
greatly  misinterpreted :  the  one  is  considered  a  fool,  the 
other  very  clever — neither  opinion  being  correct 

In  order  to  analyse  the  nature  of  youthful  intellect, 
the  child  must  be  observed  during  its  sports,  and  when 
uninfluenced  by  restraint  The  preceptor  must  con« 
descend  to  become  its  playfellow.  It  by  no  means 
fbllows  that,  in  so  doing,  he  loses  his  influenee,  fbr 
companions  generally  have  greater  power  than  in- 
structors :  hence  the  importance  of  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  companions ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obviousi 
that  children  should  remain  in  that  sacred  asylum 
'*  home^**  until  they  can  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  and  have  moral  and  intellectual  strength  to  cling 
to  the  one  and  resist  the  other.  The  vulgar,  ignorant, 
obstinate,  passionate,  or  vicious  playfellow  of  an  hour 
will  implant  more  evil  than  days,  nay  years  of  care  can 
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root  out  But  when  a  ohild  has  learned  that  such  things 
are  wroDg*  he  will  fear  and  disUke  the  evil-doer,  and 
avoid  bun  as  he  would  fly  from  any  vicious  animal. 

The  child  having  learned  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  and  acquired  habits  of  obedience,  self-control, 
a  love  of  truth,  an  afiectionate  confidence  in  its  pre- 
ceptor, with  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  knowledge,  and 
of  its  power  to  confer  amusement  (and  in  childhood 
amusement  is  happiness),  the  imaginary  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read  will  be  half  overcome,  before  the  task 
appears  to  have  commenged.  And  let  it  be  observed 
that,  as  learning  ought  to  be  made  pleasurable,  so  let 
it  never  be  held  forth  as  the  awful  affair  it  has  been  so 
long  considered.  It  is  only  the  ignorance  or  pedantry 
of  the  teacher  which  invests  it  with  an  austerity  both 
false  and  hateful. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  fairly  drawn : — 

First,  that  the  formation  of  good  habits  is  practicable 
at  a  very  early  age. 

Second,  that  a  system  of  regular  control  may  be  esta- 
blished and  acted  upon  before  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  powers  of  speech  are  much  developed. 

Third,  that  with  the  development  of  reason  and  lan- 
guage increased  means  are  afforded. 

Fourth,  that  success  in  life  and  character  depend  more 
upon  the  parent  than  upon  the  child. 

Fifth,  that  the  tools  (so  to  speak)  which  must  be  em« 
ployed,  are  firmness,  gentleness,  consistency,  patience, 
and  maternal  tenderness. 

Sixth,  that  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon  are  health, 
temperament,  affection,  and  reason. 

From  these  deductions,  it  is  clear  that  (he  mother  is, 
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to  a  ^reai  extent,  responsible  for  the  moral  well-being 
of  her  child ;  that  she  has  a  duty  to  fulfil,  demanding^ 
the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  which  she  wishes  to  incul- 
cate, and  requiring  an  informed  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
with  a  clear  and  unwarped  judgment.  The  personal 
attention  required  of  her  will  not,  if  her  time  be  well 
regulated,  interfere  with  other  duties. 

We  have  advanced  nothing  that  is  not  pracHcal^^ 
nothing  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  mother.  We 
cannot  even  allow  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  what 
we  propose :  the  greatest  lies  in  the  self-knowledge  and 
self-command  required  by  the  parent.  We  have  heard 
many  mothers  assert  that  they  send  their  young  chil- 
dren to  a  preparatory  school  because  they  have  not  time 
to  attend  to  them  at  home.  Have  they  found  time  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  that  school,  and  the  character 
of  the  companions  whom  their  children  will  meet  there? 
Do  they  find  time  to  examine  either  the  moral  or  intel* 
lectual  attainments  of  their  children? — to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  acquired  virtuous  habits? — or  arc 
they  merely  satisfied  with  knowing  that  Miss  or  Master 
is  learning  spelling,  reading,  geography,  grammar, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  mothers  cannot  find  time 
personally  to  superintend  the  elementary  education  of 
their  children,  neither  will  they  find  time  to  ascertain 
how  that  education  proceeds. 

But  they  may  eventually  find  time  to  lament  over 
the  influence  of  bad  example,  the  ignorance  of  virtue, 
and  the  acquaintance  with  evil,  in  which  their  children 
have  grown  up ; — they  will  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
afl^ection,  confidence,  friendship,  and  parental  influence ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  they  may  some  time  discover 
that  their  children  have  grown  up  entirely  deficient  in 
all  useful  or  solid  acquirements. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
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DeHvered  before  the  American  InttihUe  ^f  itsintcliom,  Augmi^  1830. 


Wbbn  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  make  some 
remarks  at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  physical  edu- 
cation, I  felt  much  hesitation  in  undertaking  the  task. 
This  hesitation  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  pro- 
fessional occupations  would  render  it  impracticable  for 
me  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  form  as  to  excite  the 
interest  it  demands.  Aware,  however,  that  the  course 
of  my  pursuits  had  put  me  in  possession  of  facts  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  modes  of  education, 
and  feeling  anxious  that  these  facts  should  be  made 
known  to  instructors  and  parents,  and  others  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  rising  generation, — I  felt 
myself  called  on  to  waive  the  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jections to  this  labour,  and  to  trust  the  results  of  my  ex- 
perience, in  such  a  dress  as  I  could  afford  to  give  them, 
to  the  candour  of  those  to  whom  they  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Nature  has  destined  that  the  physical  and  intellectual 
education  of  man  should  be  conducted  in  very  different 
modes.  The  culture  of  the  mind  requires  the  early, 
constant,  and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  artificial  system. 
That  of  the  physical  faculties  is  fully  effected  by  the 
powers  of  unassisted  nature.     All  that  she  asks  is,  that 
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we  would  leave  her  free  aiid  unconslrained.  Unhappily, 
our  state  of  civilization,  while  it  has  copiously  supplied 
the  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  has,  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio,  raised  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
the  physical  powers ;  and  if  we  wished  to  restore  to 
those  their  ori^'nal  springy,  we  should  either  revert  to 
our  primitive  condition,  or  find  substitutes  in  art  for  the 
modes  employed  by  nature. 

Considerations  of  this  description  have  presented  them- 
selves occasionally,  as  I  have  been  called  to  observe  the 
evils  arising  from  the  prevalent  systems  of  education, 
and  also  from  too  steady  an  application  to  literary  pur- 
suits in  tliose  whose  education  was  completed.  At  one 
period,  my  attention  was  excited  to  the  unfavourable 
influence  of  studious  and  sedentary  habits  on  health,  by 
the  occurrence  of  alarming  indisposition  among  the 
members  of  the  sacred  profession,  a  number  of  whom 
became  its  premature  and  much-lamented  victims.  At 
another,  T  witnessed  the  eOects  of  a  mistaken  system, 
on  the  constitution  of  multitudes  of  the  fairest  work  of 
creative  power.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  behold, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy,  numerous  in- 
stances of  decay  in  the  most  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
of  distortion  in  the  best  proportioned  forms. 

The  importance  of  health  to  the  regular  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  body,  is  very 
well  understood  in  theory,  and  very  generally  neglected 
in  practice.  We  are  daily  seen  to  accumulate  the  trea- 
sures of  science  on  intellects  where  the  physical  ma- 
chinery is  disordered  and  made  useless  by  the  burden. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  brilliant  genius,  or  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  to  a  weak  and  labouring  frame  ?  Let  us 
suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  case  in  either  of  the 
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learned  professions.  If  it  occur  in  the  minister  of  re- 
lig^'on,  the  organs  of  utterance  are  enfeebled,  and  the 
power  of  instructing  his  hearers  is  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed. The  thoughts  that  should  speak  remain  un- 
embodied  in  language,  and  the  words  that  should  burn 
are  extinguished  on  his  lips.  His  usefulness  is  im- 
paired in  the  moment  of  his  full  career ;  and  even  if  his 
days  are  not  cut  off  at  an  early  period,  he  finds  his 
mental  abilities  prematurely  chf^ined  down  by  bodily 
weakness. 

If  it  happen  in  the  interpreter  of  the  law, — the  power- 
ful workings  of  the  mind  in  the  investigation  of  obscure 
points,  and  the  elaboration  of  profound  arguments, 
break  down  a  sickly  and  yielding  organization,  and 
bring  on  a  train  of  nervous  affections  and  perverted 
imaginations,  as  permanent  perhaps  as  life,  and  less 
supportable  than  death. 

Again,  a  bad  constitution  in  a  professor  of  the  heal- 
ing art  keeps  him  at  variance  with  all  his  duties.  How 
can  he  heal  others,  in  whom  the  springs  of  health  act 
feebly  and  imperfectly  ?  A  laborious  and  active  course 
of  duty  demands  a  bodily  vigour  that  can  endure  all 
kinds  of  unseasonable  labour ;  a  steadiness  of  6bre  that 
can  bear  without  agitation  the  sufferings  of  others,  while 
attempting  to  relieve  them ;  and  a  firmness  of  health 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  those  malignant  epidemics 
that  prostrate  a  whole  community. 

When  we  regard  the  influence  of  a  debilitated  body 
on  the  more  delicate  sex,  we  find  it  not  less  distressing. 
A  young  female,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  figure,  rosy  cheeks,  an  airy  step,  and 
Ihe  fulness  of  life  and  happiness  in  every  movement. 
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A^  s^e  adv^nces^  ber  vivacity  natuifally  lesseos ;  but,  as 
if  it  would  not  be  soot>  eaough  extinguished,  it  must  be 
repressed  by  ^'  The  lively  motions  of  the  body  and 
limbs  must  be  checked,  thQ  spirits  must  be  restrained, 
and  a  sort  of  ynnatural  hypocrisy  made  to  conceal  every 
ingenuous  movement,  The  activity  of  disposition  is  de- 
stroyed; by  confinement  she  loses  the  inclination  for 
exercise,  and  passes  from  her  school  to  a  state  of  listless- 
ness  at  home,  or  to  frivolous  and  useless  amusements, 
or  perhaps  to  firesh  tasks.  By  this  regular  repression  of 
the  physical  pov^ers,  their  energy  is  at  last  broken. 
Various  organs  lose  their  tone  and  their  healthy  action. 
Even  the  most  solid  parts  are  gradually  impaired,  and, 
being  unable  to  support  their  ordinary  burden,  they  sink 
under  its  weight,  and  bring  on  unchangeable  deformity, 
l^erhaps  the  exterior  of  health  may  remain  a  little  longer, 
although  the  destroying  principle  is  working  in  the  heart. 
Should  she  be  called  on  to  be  a  mother,  then  comes  the 
trial  of  her  strength.  The  fruit,  so  fair  without,  is  then 
found  decayed  within  when  scarcely  matured.  Next, 
the  roses  of  the  countenance  wither ;  the  limbs  are  feeble 
and  tottering ;  the  vivacity  is  extinguished ;  the  whole 
system  undermined,  and  ready  to  fall  on  the  first  im- 
pulse. Of  what  use  now  are  all  the  finery  of  accom- 
plishment, and  the  rich  stores  of  literature  and  of 
science,  the  fruits  of  so  many  years'  labour  ?  They  are 
all  wasted,  and  perish  unemployed. 

What  I  have  now  stated  as  the  result  of  the  mode  of 
female  education  in  use  at  present  is  not  a  picture  of 
the  imagination  ;  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  we 
are  compelled  to  encounter  in  almost  daily  experience. 

My  wish  now  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal 
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ways  in  which  literary  pursuits  may  be  destructive  to 
health  ;  and  also  to  show  what  measures  might  be 
adopted  to  prevent  these  pernicious  consequences. 

Action  is  the  object  for  which  organization  was 
created.  If  the  organs  are  allowed  to  remain  inactive, 
the  channels  of  life  become  clogged  ;  and  the  functions 
and  even  the  structure  get  impaired.  Young  animals 
are  filled  with  the  desire  of  motion,  in  order  that  the 
fluids  of  the  body  may  be  forced  rapidly  through  their 
tabes,  the  solids  thus  elongated  and  enlarged,  and  every 
part  gradually  and  fully  developed. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  action  on  the  bodily 
frame  are  familiar  and  visible  to  daily  experience. 
Observe  the  sinewy  arm  of  the  mechanic.  The  muscles 
are  large  and  distinct;  and  when  put  in  motion  they 
become  as  hard  as  wood  and  as  strong  as  iron.  Notice 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  carry  considerable  weights 
on  the  head.  The  joints  of  the  lower  limbs  are  close-set 
and  unyielding ;  the  frame  perfectly  erect,  and  the  atti- 
tude commanding.  In  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  though 
the  form  may  be  vitiated  by  neglect,  you  may  observe 
that  the  appearance  of  every  part  is  healthful,  vigorous, 
and  well  fitted  for  labour. 

While  all  of  us  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  excel* 
lent  qualities  of  strength,  hardiness,  and  beauty,  how 
defective  are  our  systems  of  education  in  the  means  of 
acquiring  them  ?  In  the  present  state  of  civilization,  a 
child,  soon  aAer  it  can  walk,  is  sent  to  school ;  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  as  to  relieve  its 
parents  of  the  trouble  of  superintending  its  early  move- 
ments. As  he  grows  older  the  same  plan  is  incessantly 
pursued  and  improved  on,  till  a  large  part  of  his  time  is 
passed  in  sedentary  pursuits  and  in  crowded  rooms,    (n 
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the  short  totervals  of  mental  occupation  the  boy  is  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  to  seek 
in  play  that  exercise  which  nature  imperiously  demands. 
The  development  of  his  system,  though  not  what  it  was 
destined  to  be,  is  attained  in  a  certain  way  $  and  he  is 
exempted  from  some  of  the  evils  which  fall  heavily  on 
the  other  sex. 

The  female,  at  an  early  age,  is  discouraged  from  ac- 
tivity, as  unbecoming  her  sex,  and  is  taught  to  pass  her 
leisure  hours  in  a  state  of  quietude  at  home.  The 
effects  of  this  habit  have  been  already  spoken  of  in  ge- 
neral terms ;  and  I  would  now  point  out  some  of  its 
results  in  a  specific  manner. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  about  half  the  young  females  brought 
up  as  they  are  at  present  undergo  some  visible  and 
obvious  change  of  structure ;  that  a  considerable  number 
are  the  subjects  of  great  and  permanent  deviations ;  and 
that  not  a  few  entirely  lose  their  health  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reared.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
fall  under  the  first  description  I  have  already  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  two  last  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  preciseness.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  powerful  claim  on  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  the  management  of  young  persons. 

The  nature  of  all  the  particular  affections  and  diseases 
thus  induced  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  this 
place.  I  shall  venture  to  direct  your  views  to  the  details 
of  only  one  of  them. 

The  weight  of  the  principal  part  of  the  body  or  trunk, 
the  weight  of  the  neck,  the  head,  and  the  two  upper 
extremities,  are  supported  by  a  single  bony  column,  called 
the  spine.  This  colunm  is  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
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It  consists  of  twenty-fbiir  pieces  of  bone  placed  one  on 
the  other ;  and  between  each  two  is  interposed  a  sub* 
stance  somewhat  resembling;  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber, 
for  the  purpose  of  giring  it  elasticity.  This  column  is 
hollow,  and  contains  the  spinal  marrow.  Now  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  origin  and  source  of  the  nerres  that  con* 
Tey  the  Influence  necessary  to  voluntary  motion ;  and 
they  are  sent  off  in  paini  to  the  various  muscles.  Th« 
bony  pieces  of  the  spine  are  confined  together  by  many 
amall  ligaments,  by  the  elastic  substance  Just  spoken  of, 
and  by  nnmerooa  muscles,  affixed,  not  only  to  connect 
and  support,  but  also  to  move  them. 

The  bones  of  the  spine,  at  an  early  period  of  life*  are 
themselves  in  part  composed  of  an  elastic,  cartilaginous, 
or  gristly  snbstance ;  and  are  always  of  a  porous  and 
sponge^likc  textufe.  In  consequence  of  this  kind  of 
organisation  the  spinal  column  possesses  much  elasticity 
and  flexibility,  which  enable  it  to  yield  and  to  move  in 
difR^rent  directions,  and  expose  it  to  receive  permanent 
flexures,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  natural  strength 
in  its  composing  parts. 

Causes  which  affect  the  health  and  produce  general 
weakness,  operate  powerfully  on  this  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complexity  of  its  structure,  and  the  great 
burden  it  supports.  When  weakened,  it  gradually  yields 
under  its  weight,  becomes  bent  and  distorted,  losing  its 
natural  curves  and  acquiring  others,  in  such  directions 
as  the  operation  of  external  causes  tend  to  give  to  it ; 
and  these  curves  will  be  proportioned,  in  their  degree 
and  in  their  permanence,  to  the  producing  causes.  If 
the  supporting  part  is  removed  from  its  true  position 
the  parts  supported  necessarily  follow,  and  thus  a  dis- 
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tortioa  of  the  spine  efifects  a  distortion  of  the  trunk  of 
tbe  body* 

Tfae  change  eommonly  begins  at  tlie  part  which  sup- 
pofis  the  right  arm.  The  colonin  bends  towards  the 
right  shoulder,  forms  a  conTexity  on  the  side  where  the 
shoulder  rests,  and  thus  elevates  the  right  higher  than 
the  other.  This  elevation,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
growing  out  of  the  shoulder,  is  the  first  phenomenon 
that  strikes  the  friends  of  the  patient.  Often  when  ob- 
served, it  has  already  undergone  a  considerable  change 
of  position;  and  the  change  is  not  confined  to  the 
shoulder,  nor  to  tiie  portion  of  spine  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  On  examination  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  curvature  to  the  right  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  is  accompanied,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  a 
bend  of  the  lower  part  to  the  leA,  and  a  correspondent 
projection  of  the  left  hip.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  inclination  of  the  upper  part  of  a  flexible  stick  to 
one  side  will  leave  the  lower  part  on  the  other ;  and 
when,  by  this  inclination,  the  vertical  support  is  lost,  a 
disposition  to  yield  at  the  curving  points  will  continually 
increase  until  it  be  counteracted  by  some  other  power. 
Thus  it  happens,  then,  that  any  considerable  projection 
of  the  right  shoulder  will  be  attended  by  a  correspondent 
projection  of  the  lefl  hip. 

The  rising  of  the  shoulder  involves  other  changes  in 
the  osseous  fabric.  For,  as  the  spinal  bones  support 
the  ribs,  when  these  bones  project  they  necessarily  push 
forward  the  ribs  dependent  on  them.  These  ribs  form 
the  frame  of  the  chest,  and  of  course  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  is  projected  forwards,  and  causes  a  deformity 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  body.  Nor  do  the  changes  stop 
here.    The  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs  being  pushed  fo^ 
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wards,  and  the  anterior  ends  being  oonfined  to  tho  ster- 
num  or  breast-bone,  the  right  edge  of  the  stemam  wiU 
be  draiwn  forwardff«iind  the  lefl  edge  fwaffquaaUy  tmned 
backwards.  The  foie-parts  of-  the  left  fibe  wiU  be  gra- 
dually fcNTced  inwards  or  backwards^  and  thus  the  left 
side  of  the  chest  distorted  and  cottiracted. 

I  am  a?nurebowdiffioult  it  is  to  have  a  distinct  notkm 
of  these  infericfUe  changes  in  the  human  machinery,  with- 
ont  an  exhibition  of  the  parts  conoemed  in  thesv;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  represent  the  train  of  phenomena  as  they 
exist  in  nature ;  and  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible to  excite  eonsideraiion  and  inquiry. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the  cases  I  bave 
described  are  of  rare  occurroice,  and  that  we  have  no 
occasion  to  alarm  ourselves  about  a  few  strange  distor* 
tions,  the  consequence  of  peculiar  and  accidental  causes. 
If  such  were  in  fact  the  truth,  I  would  not  have  occupied 
yonr  time  with  the  minute  details  of  these  unpleasant 
subjects.  Unhappily  they  are  very  common.  I  feel 
warranted  in  the  assertion  already  intimated,  tliat  of  the 
well-educated  females  within  my  sphere  of  experience, 
Mhoul  one-half  are  affected  m(h  some  degree  of  dintor^ 
Hon  of  the  spine.  This  statement  will  not  be  thought 
exaggerated  when  compared  with  that  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  judicious  foreign  writers.  Speaking  of  the 
right  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  just  described,  he 
tells  us,  ^Mt  is  so  common,  that  out  of  twenty  young 
girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifleen  years,  there  are 
not  two  who  do  not  present  very  manifest  traces  of  iiV 

As  the  bones  serve  to  contain  most  of  the  great  organs, 
mny  change  in  their  forms  will  be  likely  to  produce 
changes  in  the  condition  and  healthy  action  of  these 
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oi^tid.  The  Bpine  giyes  lodgment^  as  has  been  said, 
to  the  epinal  marrow ;  and  this  sends  out  nearly  all  the 
nerres  that  carry  the  influence  of  Toluntary  motion,  and 
many  of  those  that  convey  energy  to  the  great  organs  of 
Kspiration,  circulation,  and  digestion^  When  the  con* 
taining  part  is  distorted,  the  part  contained  is  likely  to 
be  disturbed,  and  this  disturbance  must  produce  impor* 
tant  eflbcts  on  the  nerves  issuing  from  it^  and  of  course 
on  the  organs  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  If 
the  compression  be  slight,  the  operations  of  the  organs 
will  be  partially  disturbed.  Hence  proceed  shortness 
of  breath;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  the  phenomena  of 
indigestion,  fldtulence,  acidity,  &c.  These  again  give 
i4se  to  the  uncomfortable  feelings  called  nervous ;  though 
I  believe  they  are  sometimes  the  direct  consequence  of 
partial  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  When  this 
pressure  is  consideitible,  the  bad  consequences  are  more 
obvious  and  formidable.  In  such  instances  the  muscles 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  part  below  that  com* 
pressed  lose  their  activity.  The  circulation  in  the  lower 
limbs  is  retarded,  and  they  grow  cold  and  livid,  and 
swell.  Sometimes  even  a  complete  paralysis,  or  loss  of 
the  power  of  motion,  occurs  in  one  or  in  both  of  these 
extremities. 

The  ribs  and  the  breast-bone  enclose  and  guard,  as 
We  have  said,  the  organs  of  the  chest  Their  position 
being  altered  by  the  deviation  of  the  spine,  the  cavity 
they  form  becomes  deranged.  Its  left  part,  where  the 
heart  is  placed,  being  diminished  in  extent,  this  organ 
is  embarrassed  in  its  movements,  and,  striving  to  relieve 
itself,  produces  painful  and  dangerous  palpitations,  and 
i>  general  disturbance  in  the  circulatory  system.  The 
longs,  for  the  same  reasons,  cannot  fully  expand.    This 
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fuDctioa  is  partially  performed,  and  the  *blood  iipper- 
fectly  oxygenated— an  irregularity  of  itself  sufficient  tp 
bring  on  a  low  state  of  healtbi  and  a  disposition  tp 
disease. 

The  want  of  conformity  between  these  organs  and  the 
bones  they  are  in  contact  with,  causing  interference  be- 
tween the  parts,  an  irritable  condition  of  the  lungs  may 
be  engendered,  disposing  to  acute  inflammation,  or  to 
the  slow  development  of  chronic  disease. 

Having  given  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  aflec- 
lions  bnmght  on  by  mistakes  during  the  time  of  educa* 
lion,  I  shall  advert  now  to  their  causes. 

The  general  causes  of  these  derangements  are  those 
things  that  weaken  the  constitution.  They  may  be 
physical  or  mental.  Among  the  most  important  physi*- 
cal  causes  are,  want  of  the  exercise  proper  to  develop 
the  powers  of  the  body,  and  the  taking  of  food  impro- 
per in  quantity  or  quality.  The  mental  causes  may  be 
a  too  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  in  study ;  the 
influence  of  feelings  or  passions  of  a  depressing  na- 
ture, &c. 

The  facts  that  show  the  want  of  exercise  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  these  affections,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness that  induces  them,  are  very  numerous.  On  the 
one  side,  we  observe  that  young  people,  brought  up  to 
hardy  and  laborious  occupations,  whether  they  are  males 
or  females,  do  not  suffer  in  this  way.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  fanners  and  labourers,  for  example,  never 
exhibit  the  deformities  spoken  of,  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  great  scrofulous  defect  by  inheritance, 

A  still  more  remarkable  fact  of  a  general  nature  may 
be  seen,  on  a  comparison  in  thb  respect  between  th9 
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two  sexes.  The  lateral  distortion  of  the  spine  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  females,  and  is  scarcely  ever  found 
existing  in  the  other  sex.  The  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  at  least  nine  to  one.  In  truth,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  witnessed  a  remarkable 
distortion,  of  the  kind  now  spoken  of,  in  a  boy.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  disparity  ?  They  are  equally  well 
formed  by  nature ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  the 
symmetry  of  all  parts  is  more  perfect  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male.  The  difference  in  physical  organization 
results  from  a  difference  of  habits  during  the  school 
education.  It  is  not  seen  till  after  this  process  is  ad-* 
vanced.  The  girl,  when  she  goes  from  school,  is,  as  we 
have  before  said,  expected  to  go  home,  and  remain,  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  time,  confined  to  the  house. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  is  released,  he  begins  to  run  and 
jump  and  frolic  in  the  open  air,  and  continues  his  sports 
till  hunger  draws  him  to  his  food.  The  result  is,  that 
in  him  all  the  organs  get  invigorated,  and  the  bones  of 
course  become  solid ;  while  a  defect  exists  in  the  other 
proportionate  to  the  want  of  physical  motion. 

A  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  why  these  evils  are 
greater  now  than  formerly,  when  females  were  equally 
confined  ?  The  answer,  in  reference  to  the  young  fe- 
males of  our  country,  is,  that  they  then  took  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  laborious  part  of  the  domestic  duties  ; 
now,  they  are  devoted  to  literary  occupations,  of  a  na- 
ture to  confine  the  body,  and  require  considerable  efforts 
of  the  mind. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  say  anything  of  the  second 
of  the  physical  causes  of  weakness  spoken  of,  as  it  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafler.  The  next  of  these  causes  which 
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pieseDis  itself  to  our  view,  is  of  a  moral  nature  y-r-tbe 
influence  of  too  great  occupation  of  the  mind  in  ^tuc|y9 
and  that  of  feelings  and  passions  of  a  depressing  nature. 

The  operation  of  nental  causes  on  the  bodily  frame 
18  not  unknown  to  any  of  us ;  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  {lave  been  thought,  in  regard  U>  education,  te 
be  of  very  great  importance.  As  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  I  would  barely  present  it 
for  your  consideration. 

The  effects  of  anxiety,  grief,  and  other  feelings,  in 
diminishing  strength  and  wearing  away  health,  are 
quite  familiar.  The  loss  of  property  and  of  friends  has 
been  known  to  bring  on  diseases ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  an  agreeable  reverse  or  a  favourable 
incident  has  speedily  removed  them.  Confidence  in  a 
physician  is  a  great  help  towards  receiving  benefit  from 
bis  prescriptions ;  and  many  of  the  cures  wrought  by 
empirical  or  quack  medicines  are  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  operaUon  of  the  mind  than  to  the  action  of  the 
medkanes  on  the  disease. 

The  production  of  physical  changes  in  a  sudden  and 
sensible  way,  by  the  action  of  moral  causes,  is  compa* 
ratively  rare,  and  difficult  to  comprehend.  Yet  medical 
men  do  sometimes  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
changes  effected  by  this  power,  which  might  appear  in* 
credible,  and  almost  miraculous,  to  those  not  aware  of 
the  force  of  mental  operations  on  the  human  organs. 
I  could  adduce  many  such  cases.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  one  or  two  in  detail. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  metallic  tractors  were  in 
the  height  of  their  reputation  for  the  cure  of  diseases  by 
external  application  to  the  part  affected,  the  following 
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experiment  was  performed  by  Dr.  Hayg^rth  of  Batb. 
Two  tractors  were  prepared,  not  of  metal  but  of  a  sub- 
statice  different  from  the  genuine  tractors,  and  made  to 
resemble  them.  These  were  applied,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  with  all  the  good  eflects  of  the  real  tractors. 
Among  other  remarkable  cures  was  that  of  a  person 
with  &  contraction  of  the  knee  joint,  from  a  disease  of 
six  months'  duration.  AAer  a  few  minutes'  appUcation 
this  man  was  directed  to  use  his  limb,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room. 
Such  instances  are  not  very  unusual.  Many  empirics 
succeed  by  calling  into  action  the  same  principle.  The 
patient,  afler  a  number  of  contortions  of  the  part  affected, 
is  directed  to  make  use  of  his  limb ;  and  though  this 
call  on  his  imagination  does  not  infallibly  succeed,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  it  occasionally  does  so. 

I  will  relate  another  case  of  this  kind.  Some  time 
since,  a  female  presented  herself  to  me  with  a  tumour 
or  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  what  is  commonly  called  a  wen.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  an  egg^  had  lasted  two  years,  and  was 
so  very  hard  that  I  considered  any  attempt  to  dissipate 
it  by  medicine  to  be  vain,  and  advised  its  removal  by  an 
operation.  To  this  the  patient  could  not  bring  her  mind ; 
therefore,  to  satisfy  her  wish,  I  directed  some  applica- 
tions of  considerable  activity  to  be  made  to  the  part,  and 
these  she  pursued  a  number  of  weeks,  without  any 
change.  After  this  she  called  on  me,  and,  with  some 
hesitation,  begged  to  know  whether  an  application  re- 
commended to  her  would  in  my  opinion  be  safe.  This 
consisted  in  applying  the  hand  of  a  dead  man  three 
times  to  the  diseased  part.  One  of  her  neighbours  now 
lay  dead,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  ex- 
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periment,  if  thougWt  not  dangerous.  At  first  I  was 
disposed  to  divert  her  from  it;  but,  recollecting  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  I  gravely  assured  her  she 
might  make  the  trial  without  apprehension  of  serious 
consequences.  Awhile  afler  she  presented  herself  once 
more,  and,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  informed  me 
she  had  used  this  remedy  and  no  other  since  I  saw  her ; 
and,  on  examining  for  the  tumour,  I  found  it  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  possibility  of  operating  powerfully  on  the  corpo- 
real organization  by  moral  causes  being  admitted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  long  exertion  of  intellectual  efforts,  and 
still  more  the  frequent  action  of  depressing  passions, 
may,  and  even  must,  have  a  great  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  body,  at  the  flexible  period  when  education 
and  growth  are  going  on  together.  A  close  and  con- 
stant occupation  of  mind  too  long  continued  lessens  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  and  a  languid  circulation  thus  being 
induced,  prevents  the  full  growth  of  the  body.  De- 
pressing passions  act  more  conspicuously.  You  may 
possibly  have  noticed,  though  the  case  is  rare  in  this 
country,  the  condition  of  children  subjected  to  a  per- 
severing system  of  harshness  at  home.  They  are  pale 
and  shrivelled,  and  their  growth  is  checked. 

An  the  present  modes  of  education  great  pains  are 
taken  to  excite  the  imagination  by  competition.  These 
efforts  are  attended  with  but  too  much  success  in  sus- 
ceptible minds.  An  anxiety  to  excel  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant passion.  The  health,  the  sports,  and  too 
oden  the  friendships  of  youth,  are  sacriflced  to  the 
desire  of  surpassing  those  around.  When  this  becomes 
an  all-absorbing  passion,  the  result  is  most  unfriendly 
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to  physical  organization ;  and  a  mvJtituck  of  fine  con- 
stitutions are  ruined  by  it  in  both  sexes. 

Whether  any  proper  substitute  can  be  found,  in  our 
sex,  for  competition  and  rivalry,  I  must  leave  to  others 
to  decide.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  should 
give  an  affirmative  answer ;  and  while  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  very  competent  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  the  habit  of  giving  public  instructions  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  afforded  me  some  conclusions  of 
a  satisfactory  nature. 

The  application  of  the  system  of  rivalry  to  the  softer 
sex,  I  speak  with  submission  to  greater  experience,  ap* 
pears  to  me  fraught  with  mischief.  It  inflames  the 
imagination,  festers  the  passions,  and  poisons  the  hap- 
piness of  the  brightest  days  of  life ;  and  since  the  very 
highest  grade  of  literary  acquirement  is  not  essential  to 
the  duties  of  the  sex,  it  seems  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
pernicious. 

I  have  just  made  a  question  whether  there  i»  a  sub- 
stitute which  is  sufficiently  practical  to  be  of  general  use. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  ;  and  if  none  exists,  I  think 
the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  of  instructors  could  not 
be  employed  on  a  more  important  subject  than  in  devis- 
ing such  substitute.  The  spirit  of  improvement  ha»,  I 
imagine,  already  discovered  that  the  reasoning  process 
may  be  generally  employed  with  great  success  in  the 
instruction  of  young  persons.  I  know  individuals  who 
use  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  the  most  happy 
results.  They  endeavour  to  enforce  on  their  pupils  the 
doctrine  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the  most  easy  and  most 
for  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  pursue.  They  do 
this  by  conversation  and  by  argument;  and  the  process 
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succeeds  with  those  who  are  capable  of  being  influenced 
in  any  way, — and  why  should  it  not?  Children  of  the 
earliest  age  are  perfectly  capable  of  feeling  the  force  of 
reason ;  and  1  believe  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
they  arc  under  the  power  of  their  parents  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  employment  of  this  agent  than  to  that  of 
the  rod  or  any  other  compulsory  means.  If  they  under- 
stand reason  at  so  early  a  period,  surely  ihey  cannot 
lose  their  susceptibility  to  it  at  one  more  advanced. 
There  are,  1  know,  minds  on  which  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage make  no  impression^  and  all  the  weapons  of  ar- 
gument fall  as  if  pointless.  But  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  to  general  laws — cases  in  which 
all  the  means  of  severity  and  kindness  equally  fail. 
ITiey  should  not  cause  discouragement.  Patience  is 
the  everlasting  motto  of  the  instructor.  With  it  he 
performs  wonders — without  it  he  can  do  nothing. 

The  remarks  made  above  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  most  important  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  general 
caoses  of  ill  health  and  imperfect  growth  during  the 
educating  process. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  spinal  distortion,  which  maybe 
called  local,  in  opposition  to  the  former. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  local  causes  are  bad  postures 
of  the  body  and  limbs.  The  habit  of  bending  the  neck 
while  writing  or  drawing  gradually  compresses  the 
vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  substance  on  their  an- 
terior part,  and  causes  a  permanent  change  in  the  form 
of  this  part  of  the  spinal  column.  This  distortion  is 
so  very  common  among  us,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider 
it  a  natural  formation.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  entirely 
artificial  in  a  great  number  of  instances.     Sometimes  it 
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is  the  consequence  of  neglig^eQce,  and  not  unfrequenUy 
of  timidity.  Whether  it  tends  to  impair  the  health 
always  I  will  not  say — ^that  it  sometimes  does  so  I  am 
certain ;  and  its  effect  in  deforming  the  shape  is  even 
greater  than  a  moderate  degree  of  lateral  curve. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  lateral  curve  of  the  spine 
to  the  right,  opposite  to  the  right  shoulder,  is  the  eleva^ 
tion  and  action  of  the  right  arm  in  drawing  and  writing, 
This  posture  pulls  the  part  of  the  spinal  column  to 
which  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  are  fixed  to  the 
right  side.  The  convexity  of  the  spine  thus  produced 
keeps  the  right  shoulder  elevated  and  the  left  conse- 
quently depressed.  The  lower  part  of  the  column  is 
thrown  to  the  left  side;  and  this  displacement  being 
favoured  by  the  disposition  to  rest  on  the  leil  foot,  while 
standing  to  speak  or  read,  there  comes  to  be  a  perma* 
nent  projection  of  the  left  hip.  The  postures  employed 
in  practising  on  musical  instruments  sometimes  bring 
on  these  distortions ;  as,  for  example,  a  gpreat  use  of  the 
harp  favours  the  disposition  to  lateral  curvature,  from 
the  constant  extension  of  the  right  arm. 

Having  adverted  to  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  some 
of  the  defects  that  arise  from  want  of  attention  to  phy» 
sical  education,  I  shall  now  throw  out  some  hints  as  to 
the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  improved. 

Nature,  as  we  have  before  said,  if  left  to  herself,  is 
all-sufficient  to  the  development  of  physical  organiza- 
tion. But  we  live  in  an  artificial  state — a  state  that 
continually  thwarts  the  course  of  the  native  dispositions 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  as  we  must  abandon  the 
advantages  of  these,  we  must  seek  for  substitutes  in  an 
artificial  process. 

The  principles  which  should  form  the  basis  of  such  a 
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process  will  readily  be  seen,  on  attending  to  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  these  defects.  We  shall  obsene  that 
Ifae  remedy,  or  rather  the  preyentive  means,  lies  in  a 
certain  regulation  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  and 
intellectual  operations;  in  promoting  bodily  activity; 
m  a  salutary  regimen,  and  in  some  other  inferior  con- 
siderations. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  that  is,  to 
what  relates  to  the  mind,  I  have  already  said  all  I  intend 
at  this  time,  and  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  others. 

Towards  a  perfect  system  of  education  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  a  balance  preserved  between  physical 
and  intellectual  cultivation.  When  the  mind  is  closely 
occupied  the  body  should  be  carefully  guarded.  If  the 
pursuits  of  the  former  are  severe  and  absorbing,  those 
of  the  latter  should  be  cheerful  and  relaxing.  Instead, 
then,  of  abandoning  the  physical  to  the  intellectual 
culture,  it  should  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
followed  with  the  same  earnestness. 

Exercise  is  so  material  to  physical  education  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  used  synonymously,  though  it  really 
constitutes  only  a  part  of  it.  In  order  that  exercise 
may  have  its  due  operation  it  must  begin  at  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  and  of  course  the  parent  must  in  this  act 
the  part  of  instructor.  He  must  take  pains  to  have  the 
infant  carried  into  the  air  every  day,  and  in  every 
9ea8on ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  dangers  of  such  a 
course,  they  are  in  the  end  less  than  those  incident  to 
the  accidental  exposures  of  a  delicate  constitution.  In 
the  earlier  years,  the  dress  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  that  use  of  the  body  and  limbs  to  which  nature 
prompts,  with  freedom  and  without  impropriety.  When 
children  are  sent  to  school  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  confined  too  long.  Children  under  fourteen 
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should  not  be  kept  In  school  more  than  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day ;  and  this  period  should  be  shortened  for 
females.  It  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  broken  into 
many  parts,  so  as  to  avoid  a  long  conBnement  at  one 
time.  Young  persons,  however  well  disposed,  cannot 
support  a  restriction  to  one  place  and  one  posture. 
Nature  resists  such  restrictions ;  and,  if  enforced,  they 
are  apt  to  create  disgust  with  the  means  and  the  object. 
Thus  children  learn  to  hate  studies  that  might  be  ren- 
dered agreeable,  and  they  take  an  aversion  to  in- 
structors who  would  otherwise  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  postures  they  assume  while  seated  at  their  stu- 
dies are  not  indifferent.  They  should  be  frequently 
warned  ag^nst  the  practice  of  maintaining  the  head  and 
neck  long  in  a  stooping  position ;  and  the  disposition  to 
it  should  be  lessened  by  giving  a  proper  elevation  and 
slope  to  the  desk  ;  and  the  seat  should  have  a  support 
or  back  of  a  few  inches,  at  its  cd^e.  The  arms  must 
be  kept  on  the  same  level ;  and  there  should  be  room 
to  support  them  equally,  or  the  right  will  be  apt  to  rise 
above  the  left,  from  its  constant  use  and  elevation.  A 
standing  posture  in  writing  and  studying  is  not  com- 
mendable for  young  persons.  The  secret  of  posture 
consists  in  avoiding  all  bad  positions,  and  avoiding  all 
positions  long  continued. 

The  ordinary  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking  should 
be  an  object  of  attention  to  every  instructor.  How 
different  are  the  impressions  made  on  us  by  a  man, 
whose  attitude  is  erect  and  commanding,  and  by  one 
who  walks  with  his  face  directed  to  the  earth,  as  if 
fearful  of  encountering  the  glances  of  those  he  meets ! 
Such  attentions  are  even  of  great  importance  to  the 
fairer  sex,  where  we  naturally  look  for  attraction  ia 
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some  form  or  shape.  If  nature  has  not  given  beauty 
of  face  to  all,  she  has  given  the  power  of  acquiring  a 
graceful  movement  and  upright  form — qualities  more 
valuable  and  more  durable  than  the  other.  These  qua« 
lities  are  lost  or  gained  at  school ;  and  of  course  they 
lie,  to  some  extent,  within  the  control  of  the  instructor. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  afford  a  great  addition  of  satis- 
Action  to  the  superintendent  and  guardian  of  the  rising 
population,  to  be  able  to  send  out  to  the  world  his 
annual  recruits,  not  only  well  imbued  with  knowledge 
and  virtue,  but  also  endowed  with  a  handsome  form  and 
graceful  manners. 

The  influence  of  an  upright  form  and  open  breast  on 
the  health,  has  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained  ;  and 
what  may  be  done  to  acquire  these  qualities  is  shown 
by  many  remarkable  facts,  one  of  which  I  will  mention. 
For  a  great  number  of  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  in 
France  to  give  young  females,  of  the  earliest  age,  the 
habit  of  holding  back  the  shoulders,  and  thus  expanding 
the  chest.  From  the  observations  of  anatomists  lately 
made,  it  appears  that  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone  is 
actually  longer  in  females  of  the  French  nation  than  in 
those  of  the  English.  As  the  two  nations  are  of  the 
same  race,  as  there  is  no  other  remarkable  difference  in 
their  bones,  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  sex,  it  must  be 
attributed,  as  I  believe,  to  the  habit  above-mentioned, 
which,  by  the  extension  of  the  arms,  has  gradually  pro- 
duced a  national  elongation  of  this  bone.  Thus  we  see 
that  habit  may  be  employed  to  alter  and  improve  the 
solid  bones.  The  French  have  succeeded  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  part,  in  a  way  that  adds  to  health  and 
beauty,  and  increases  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  human  being  from  the  brute. 

YOU  I.  2  b 
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As  yoang  persons  advance  in  a^e,  and  as  the  dispo* 
sition  to  motion  naturally  diminishes,  it  becomes  im« 
portant  to  encourage  and  provide  for  it,  especially  in 
females,  and  in  young  men  of  studious  character. 
Instead  of  restraining  their  movements,  and  blaming 
the  disposition  to  frolic,  they  should  be  allowed  and 
advised  to  it,  at  proper  times,  and  in  becoming  modes. 

Next  to  walking  in  the  open  air,  the  best  exerdse  for 
ft  young  female  is  dancing.  This  brings  into  action  m 
large  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  lower  limbs, 
and  gives  them  grace  and  power.  The  mode  in  which 
I  wish  to  recommend  its  use,  is  not  in  balls  and  parties* 
and  crowded  assemblies,  but  at  home,  alone,  or  with 
two  or  three  friends,  or  in  the  domestic  circle.  As  this 
practice  does  not  give  motion  to  the  upper  limbs,  and 
as  the  exercising  them  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected,  it  is 
important  to  provide  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
action,  as  well  to  develop  their  own  powers,  as  to 
enlarge  and  invigorate  the  chest,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  which  they  powerfully  influence.  The 
best  I  know  of  is  the  use  of  the  triangle.*  This  ad- 
mirably exerts  the  upper  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  the 
chest — and,  indeed,  when  adroitly  employed,  those  of 
the  whole  body.  The  plays  at  ball  with  both  hands, 
and  that  of  dumb-bells,  are  useful.  The  parallel  bars 
afford  a  very  f^ne  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  body 
and  upper  limbs.  Battledoor  I  should  recommend  to 
be  played  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right — a 
habit,  like  all  others,  acquired  by  due  practice.     While 

*  The  triangle  is  made  of  a  stick  of  walnut  wood,  four  feet 
long,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  To  each  end  is  connected  a 
rope,  the  opposite  extremities  of  which  being  confined  iogetho*, 
are  secured  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  at  such  height  at  to  allow 
the  motion  of  swinging  by  the  hands. 
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I  particularly  mention  these,  I  should  advise  as  great  a 
diversity  as  possible,  in  exercise  and  amusement :  so 
that,  when  the  mind  or  the  muscles  get  fatigued  with 
one,  they  may  take  up  another  with  fresh  ardour.  Every 
seminary  of  young  persons  should  be  provided  with  the 
iostruments  for  these  exercises :  they  are  not  expensive, 
occupy  but  little  room,  and  are  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance. 

While  active  exercises  should  occupy  time  sufficient 
to  excite  the  circulatbn,  and  to  put  in  motion  the 
oi^ns,  there  must  also  be  an  occasional  relaxation. 
At  proper  intervals,  the  whole  muscular  apparatus 
should  be  allowed  to  repose.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
young  lady  should  sleep  during  the  day ;  but  I  wish  to 
advise  a  graceful  attitude  on  a  couch  or  sofa,  as  a  ne- 
eessary  alternation  to  muscular  or  mental  effort. 

The  remarks  last  made  have  reference  principally 
to  the  exercises  of  young  ladies,  who  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  in  this  respect,  in  our  plans  of  education,  tlian 
the  other  sex. 

The  necessity  of  cultivating  the  physical  powers  in 
young  men  is  sufficiently  understood.  The  establish- 
ment of  gymnasia  through  the  country,  promised,  at  one 
period,  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  physical  education. 
The  exercises  were  pursued  with  ardour  so  long  as  their 
novelty  lasted  ;  but,  owing  to  not  understanding  their 
importance,  or  some  defect  in  the  institutions  which 
adopted  them,  they  have  gradually  been  neglected  and 
forgotten,  at  least  in  our  vicinity.  The  benefits  which 
resulted  from  these  institutions,  within  my  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  far  transcended  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  have  known  many  instances 
of  protracted  and  distressing  affections  wholly  removed ; 
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of  weakly  organized  forms  unfolded  and  invigorated^ 
and  of  the  attainment  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  mus- 
cular energy  and  elasticity  in  persons  in  health. 

The  diversions  of  the  gymnasium  should  conslitate  a 
regular  part  of  the  duties  of  all  our  colleges  and  semi- 
naries  of  learning ;  and  to  give  them  the  requisite  power 
of  excitement,  the  system  of  rewards,  so  dangerous  when 
mismanaged  in  literary  education,  might  be  intro^aeed 
without  any  ill  eflfect  Our  young  men  may  surely  find 
time  to  cultivate  tliose  exercises  which  Cicero  and 
Cscsar,  and  some  of  the  most  studious  among  the  an- 
cient and  modern  philosophers,  considered  necessary, 
and  contrived  to  prosecute  in  the  midst  of  their  studies 
and  affairs.* 

If  the  gymnasium  is  deserted  because  it  calls  for  too 
much  effort,  let  me  entreat  them  at  least  to  adopt  a 
regular  plan  of  walking.  Two  hours  a  day  must  be 
devoted  to  this  business  without  relaxation,  unless  they 
are  willing  to  carry  the  mark  of  disorder  in  the  face 
while  young,  and  a  dyspeptic,  nervous,  disabled  frame 
through  that  part  of  life  which  requires  health  and 
activity. 

*  Cioero  is  described  by  Plutarch,  as  being,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  extremely  lean  and  slender,  and  having  such  a  weakness 
In  his  stomach,  that  he  could  eat  but  little,  and  that  not  till  late 
in  the  evening.  He  travelled  to  Athens,  however,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  where  his  body  was  so  strengthened  by 
gymnastic  exercises,  as  to  become  6rm  and  robust ;  and  his  voio^ 
which  had  been  harsh,  was  thoroughly  formed,  and  rendered 
sweet,  full,  and  sonorous. 

In  regard  to  Julius  Csesar,  the  same  author  inform^  us,  that  he 
was  originally  of  *a  slender  habit  of  body,  had  a  soft  and  white 
skin,  was  trotibled  with  pains  in  his  head,  and  subject  to  epilepsy; 
but,  by  continual  marches,  coarse  diet,  and  frequent  lodging  in 
the  fields,  he  struggled  against  these  diseases,  and  used  war,  and 
the  exercises  and  hardships  therewith  connected,  as  the  best  me- 
dicine against  these  indispositions. — Sir  John  Sine/air. 
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I  have  oflen  been  asked  how  it  is  the  German  literati 
preserve  their  health  without  exercise.  Some  of  them 
are  known  to  pass  most  of  their  time  in  study,  and 
think  not  of  wasting  their  precious  moments  in  taking 
care  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I  reply  :  first,  that  they 
are  careful  to  acquire  a  good  constitution  by  habits  of 
activity  while  they  are  young.  The  organs  are  properly 
developed,  and  confirmed  in  healthy  action.  Secondly, 
they  do  not  break  down  their  strength  by  luxurious 
ways  of  living  and  the  free  use  of  stimulant  drinks  in 
early  age.  Thirdly,  which  is  the  great  secret,  they  live 
most  abstemiously.  The  digestive  organs  are  not  over« 
burdened  with  food,  and  stand  not  in  need  of  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  relieve  them. 

Let  those  who  are  compelled  to  sedentary  pursuits, 
seasonably  lay  aside  one-half  of  their  ordinary  food,  and 
they  will  experience  no  loss  of  time  in  combating  the 
horrors  of  dyspepsia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  con- 
fined to  a  uniform  reg^imen,  which  of  course  limits  itself, 
enjoy  uninterrupted  health.  Those  who  were  diseased 
from  bad  habits  before  they  became  its  tenants  are 
effectually  cured  aAer  a  short  residence. 

Regulation  of  the  food  is  of  primary  consequence 
towards  the  formation  of  a  good  constitution.  The  most 
common  error  in  relation  to  it  consists  in  the  use  of  too 
much  food.  Nature  has  given  us  organs  of  a  certain 
capacity,  on  the  presumption  that,  being  called  on  to 
manual  labour,  we  should  then  require  a  large  quantity 
of  food.  Muscular  efforts  exhaust  the  strength,  and 
require  renovation  by  nutritious  substances ;  but  when 
the  muscular  efforts  are  small,  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment required  is  comparatively  trifling  ;  and  if,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  capacity  of  the  gastric  organ,  a  large 
quantity  is  taken,  the  result  will  be  pernicious,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Parents  are  uneasy  when  their  diildren 
eat  but  little,  and  would  encourage  them  to  eat  against 
their  inclination.  No  mistake  can  be  more  pernicious  to 
health ;  and  if  persevered  in,  disease  will  infallibly  result 
from  it.  When  the  child  wants  appeUte,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  take  food,  it  must  be  compelled  to 
take  exercise,  unless  positively  ill,  and  then  it  must  be 
compelled  to  take  medicine. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  given  to  young  persons  is  de- 
cidedly injurious.  The  principal  agent  in  the  digesting 
process,  is  a  solvent  juice.  The  more  this  is  diluted  with 
fluids,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  the  less  perfect  the  digestive 
action.  Animal  food  should  be  sparingly  taken  by  young 
persons  who  use  little  exercise ;  and  children  generally  do 
not  need  it.  Bread  and  milk,  and  fruit,  are  the  best  arti- 
cles for  those  who  do  not  labour.  Wine  is  highly  perui- 
dous  to  young  persons.  It  is  a  slow  but  certain  poison. 
Before  the  body  has  attained  its  full  g^rowth,  there  is  an 
overplus  of  excitability ;  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  pow* 
erful  agency  of  wine,  or  any  other  stimulating  drink,  the 
constitution  cannot  fail  to  be  hurt.  Females  are  more 
injured  by  stimulating  drinks  than  males,  because  their 
system  is  more  susceptible  of  physical  excitement.  The 
nervous  power  is  more  energetic  ;  the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration are  quicker ;  and  the  development  of  animal  heat 
greater.  Hence,  I  suppose,  it  is,  that  they  require  less 
covering  in  cold  weather;  and  suffer  more  inconve- 
nience from  heat  than  the  other  sex. 

Females  are  unfortunately  compelled  by  foshion  to 
adopt  partial  and  unequal  coverings  of  the  body.  A 
part  of  the  chest  is  very  much  covered,  while  another 
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part  is  wholly  exposed.  The  dangers  which  spring 
from  fashion  are  more  easily  pointed  out  than  avoided. 
They  serve  at  least  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  neces- 
sity of  inuring  young  females  to  exposure,  and  invigo- 
rating them  by  exercise. 

There  is  one  part  of  female  dress,  the  'dangers  of 
which  have  been  made  known,  but  which  still,  I  fear, 
continues  to  be  practised ;  I  mean  the  girting  the  chest. 

In  what  notions  of  beauty  this  practice  took  its  origin, 
I  am  unable  to  discover.  The  angular  projections 
formed  by  a  tightly  drawn  cord,  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  models  of  Grecian  or  Roman  beauty.  In 
the  flowing  robes  of  the  Juno,  the  Vesta,  and  Diana, 
every  part  is  light  and  graceful.  Nor  have  I  been  able 
to  discover,  in  the  representation  of  the  Muses  or  the 
Graces,  any  habiliment  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
they  wore  stays  or  corsets.  The  ta^te  of  the  other  sex 
is  uniformly  opposed  to  the  wasp-like  waist  and  the 
boarded  chest.  Yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  there  is 
scarcely  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  who  has  not  imbibed  a 
disposition  for  this  species  of  application,  and  scarcely  a 
well-dressed  lady  of  any  age,  whose  chest  is  not  con- 
fined in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  motions  of 
respiration  and  the  free  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities.  It  is  true  we  are  constantly  told  that  they 
are  uncomfortable  without  these  appendages ;  but  this 
only  shows  what  great  inconveniences  we  can,  by  habit, 
become  accustomed  to.  The  Indian  nations,  who  con- 
sider the  flattened  forehead  to  be  a  beauty,  confine  the 
heads  of  their  infants  between  two  pieces  of  board  corded 
together,  and  the  child  exists  under  this  pressure  and 
may  grow  up.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  diseases 
are  generated  by  it ;  that  some  lose  their  lives,  and  others 
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their  intellects.  Still  the  fashion  continues  from  age  to 
age ;  for  I  have  now  in  my  possession  flattened  heads 
which  must  have  lived  some  hundreds  of  years  sincey 
and  others  which  have  belonged  to  individuals  of  the 
existing  generation. 

Nature  has  so  contrived  the  human  diest  that  there 
is  no  superfluous  play  of  the  parts  composing  it.     Its 
movements  are  just  sufficient  to  give  such  an  expansion 
to  the  lungs  and  such  an  extent  of  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  as  are  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  individual 
under  difierent  occurrences.    In  females,  the  chest  is 
shorter  than  in  males ;  and  to  compensate  for  this,  the 
motion  of  the  ribs  is  naturally  more  extensive  and  more 
frequent.  Whatever  limits  this  motion  is,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly injurious  to  the  sex ;  especially  as  they  are  more 
disposed  to  consumption  and  other  chronic  affections  of 
the  lungs.    Now,  the  ligatures  in  the  fashionable  dress 
are  placed  precisely  on  that  part  where  the  motion 
should  be  greatest,  that  is,  the  lower  part     It  is  pre- 
cisely here,  that,  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  ribs,  when  we 
desire  to  stop  the  movements  of  the  chest,  we  apply  a 
tight  bandage ;  though  rarely  do  we  venture  to  make 
it  so  tight  as  the  ordinary  corsets.     Tlie  effect  of  such 
pressure,  begun  at  an  early  period  of  life,  will  be  un- 
derstood from  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
spine.    The  bones  must  yield  to  it ;  their  shape  be- 
comes permanently  altered ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
contracted ;  the  ^ace  destined  by  nature  for  the  heart 
and  lungs  diminished  ;  and  what  the  fatal  results  of  all 
this  on  these  tender  and  vital  organs  are,  every  day's 
experience  shows  us.     The  influence  on  the  health, 
though  slow,  is  certain.     It  may  not  at  once  produce 
consumption ;  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for  ills  it  would 
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pain  you  to  hear  and  me  to  describe.  I  will  only  say^ 
by  way  of  specification,  that,  amon^  other  diseases  of 
which  this  is  the  fruitful  germ,  I  have  known  thr^e  in- 
stances of  perpetual  headache,  at  last  bringring  on  in- 
sanity and  terminating  in  death.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  disease  was  the  compression  of  the  heart  and 
great  blood  vessels,  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  head. 

As  young  ladies  are  disposed  to  this  practice,  probably 
by  fancies  communicated  by  their  companions,  those 
who  have  charge  of  them  should  not  only  prohibit  these 
applications — they  should,  for  themselves,  observe 
whether  anything  is  wrong ;  and  after  the  young  ladies 
have  reached  the  age  when  dress  is  considered  a  primary 
object,  they  should  resolutely  oppose  every  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  vital  organs,  beyond  what  is 
required  by  a  decent  attention  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
day. 

If  I  might  call  your  attention  to  other  topics  of  inte- 
rest connected  with  this  subject,  I  should  advert  to  the 
constant  use  of  cold-bathing,  especially  the  shower-bath, 
as  very  conducive  to  invigoration  of  the  body  and  to 
lessening  the  susceptibility  to  the  injurious  effects  of  cold 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  I  would  speak  of  the  advan- 
tages of  regular  friction  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
especially  the  chest  and  the  neck,  those  parts  which  are 
constantly  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.  The  judicious  use  of 
the  voice  by  reading  aloud,  I  should  highly  commend. 
It  invigorates  the  lungs,  and  gives  action  to  the  whole  di- 
gestive apparatus ;  but  I  should  not  speak  so  favourably 
of  singing — a  delightful  accomplishment,  indeed,  but 
only  to  be  pursued  by  those  whose  chests  are  ample, 
and  pulmonary  organs  vigorous.     These  subjects  I  can 
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barely  allude  to,  without  entering  into  the  details  of 
their  particular  application,  having  extended  these  re- 
marks much  beyond  my  original  design. 

Let  me  conclude  by  entreating  your  attention  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  existing  plans  of  education,  in  what  relates 
to  the  preservation  of  health.  Too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  better  educated  part  of  young  persons,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  seden* 
tary  occupations ;  and  too  little  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
corporeal  powers  indispensable  to  make  the  former  prac- 
tically useful  If  the  present  system  does  not  undergo 
some  change,  I  much  apprehend  we  shall  see  a  dege- 
nerate and  sinking  race,  such  as  came  to  exist  among 
the  higher  classes  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  and 
such  as  now  deforms  a  large  part  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Spain  ;*  but  if  the  spirit  of  improvement,  so  happily 
awakened,  continue,  as  I  trust  it  will,  to  animate 
those  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  young  members 
of  society,  we  shall  soon  be  able,  I  doubt  not,  to  exhibit 
an  active,  beautiful,  and  wise  generation,  of  which  the 
age  may  be  proud. 

*  I  am  informed,  by  a  lady  who  passed  a  long  time  at  the  Spa- 
nish court,  in  a  distinguished  situation,  that  the  Grandees  hare 
deteriorated  by  their  habits  of  living,  and  the  restriction  of  in- 
termarriages to  their  own  rank,  to  a  race  of  dwarfs,  and,  though 
fine  persons  are  sometimes  seen  among  them,  they,  when  assem- 
bled at  oourt,  ai^ear  to  be  a  group  of  manikins. 


ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  LARGE 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS  » 

By  G.  long. 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XIX.) 


The  question  of  discipline,  or  the  management  and  go- 
vernment of  boys  in  schools,  is  now  beginning  to  receive 
that  attention  in  England  to  which  its  importance  en- 
titles it.  But,  like  many  questions  of  a  political  and 
moral  nature,  it  is  generally  encumbered  with  consider- 
ations foreign  to  the  matter ;  the  consequence  of  which 
18,  that  there  is  far  from  being  that  uniformity  of  opinion 
which  would  probably  result  from  the  question  being 
clearly  stated  and  fairly  argued.  Among  our  older 
writers,  both  Ascham  and  Locke  have  touched  on  this 
head.  In  Ascham's  *' Schoolmaster "  it  forms  only  a 
subordinate  part  of  his  subject,  and  is  not  treated  with 
sufficient  method:  still  his  remarks  taken  singly  are 
good.  Locke,  in  his  **  Kssay  on  Education,"  had  mainly 
in  view  private  and  domestic  education :  but  the  excellence 
of  his  remarks  on  this  division  of  the  subject  makes  us 
regret  that  so  just  a  thinker  did  not  handle  the  whole 
matter  of  education,  both  private  and  public.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  his  remarks,  particularly  those  on  beating 
boys,  apply  generally,  and  may  help  any  dispassionate 

*  Thia  paper  was  written  in  conteqnence  of  the  opinions  ex* 
prened  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.— This  Letter,  signed  ''A  Wykhamist,"  is  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  SdncaUon,  No.  XVIII. 
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inquirer  in  forming  his  ju^gfment  on  this  part  of  the 
question. 

The  practice  of  English  schools  in  the  government  of 
boys,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  some  of  our  public 
schools,  has  often  been  condemned  in  the  Journal  of 
Education ;  sometimes  only  incidentally,  on  other  occa- 
sions in  a  more  direct  way.  Such  observations,  it  may 
be  presumed,  are  not  agreeable  to  those  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  such  schools ;  for  though  many  masters 
may  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  of  what  is  said, 
none  like  to  have  the  establishments  with  which  they  are 
connected  held  up  to  public  reprobation.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  way  of  effecting  a  reform  in  such 
establishments,  but  by  convincing  people  that  (hey  re- 
quire amendment.  No  great  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  have  the  management  of  these 
places  of  education,  unless  they  see  the  necessity  of 
making  it ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  change  must  have 
its  origin  in  a  conviction,  generally  difi*used  among 
parents,  of  the  importance  of  a  school-reform.  This 
Journal  has  attempted  to  show  that  our  schools  require 
great  modifications  in  order  to  become  good  places  of 
education ;  and  that  our  endowed  schools  particularly 
require  to  be  remodelled,  and  to  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  State.  In  treating  subjects  of 
this  kind,  opinions  must  be  founded  on  a  collection  and 
comparison  of  facts,  some  of  which,  supposed  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  purpose,  are  stated  as  the  grounds  of  cdming 
to  certain  conclusions.  There  may  be  error  in  stating 
such  facts, and,  no  doubt,  mistakes  are  sometimes  made: 
but  no  statements  as  to  schools  have  been  made  in  this 
Journal  without  previous  inquiry ;  very  few  facts  here 
stated  have  been  called  in  question,  and  none  have  been 
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provexl  to  be  erroneous  without  being  afterwards  cor- 
rected. If  any  person,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  he  deserves  credit,  will  point  out  any  mis- 
statements in  the  Journal  of  Education,  as  to  any  place 
of  education,  his  observations  shall  be  inserted^  and  he 
shall  have  our  thanks  for  his  pains.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  in  schools,  either 
public  or  .private,  those  are  better,  because  more  impartial, 
judges  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  direction  of  such 
schools  than  those  who  are^ — provided  they  have  had 
suflSci^nt  opportunities  of  knowing  what  schools  are, 
and  provided  they  have  duly  reflected  on  all  the  parts 
of  this  extensive  and  complicated  subject 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  may  be  expected 
thai  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  should  give 
his  reasons  for  having  sanctioned  both  attacks  on  the 
established  modes  of  education,  and  on  the  disci- 
pline of  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  As  the 
opinions  which  he  holds  on  the  matter  of  education 
are  nearly  altogether  inconsistent  with  those  of  *^A 
Wykhamist,**  it  will  be  better  to  enter  on  the  general 
subject  without  taking  the  paragraphs  of  the  Letter  in 
regular  order  and  commenting  on  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  premise  that  the  following  observations  refer 
almost  entirely  to  large  boarding-schools ;  whether  they 
be  endowed  schools,  or  speculations  of  private  indivi- 
duals, is  immaterial  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  term  Education,  which  is  generally  used  in  the 
limited  sense  of  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  know* 
ledge,  comprehends,  as  we  use  it,  all  the  means  for 
forming  the  entire  character  of  a  man.  In  ordinary 
language,  and  in  common  practice,  it  is  indeed  restricted 
very  n^y  to  the  teaching  of  two  or  three  languages, 
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and  a  few  branches  of  science ;  tet  eren  those  teachers 
who  confine  their  laboora  to  this  narrow  and  oompa* 
ratively  barren  field,  admit  that  education  means  some* 
thing  more  than  this  :  they  admit  this  not  by  what  they 
do,  but  by  what  they  profess  to  da  Certain  formal  re<* 
h'g^ous  ob6er\'ances,  the  remnant  of  a  more  sjrstematic 
and  wholesome  discipline,  are  now  called  **  rdigious  in* 
struction  ; ''  under  which  term  is  comprehended  that 
part  of  school  education,  the  professed  object  of  which  is 
to  make  youth  acquainted  with  Christian  duties,  to  traUi 
them  to  the  practice  of  Christian  duties,  and  generally 
to  make  religious  and  moral  men.  The  formal  part  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  is  doubtless  in  many  schools 
carefully  attended  to ;  and  the  practical  part  also  may, 
in  some  schools,  be  successfully  inculcated.  Indeed, 
the  terms  of  the  charters  and  rules  of  all  our  endowed 
schools,  and  the  printed  prospectuses  of  our  private 
boarding-schools,  show  Uiat  the  founders  in  the  one  in* 
stance,  and  the  individual  speculators  in  the  other,  con- 
template something  beyond  the  mere  intellectual  in- 
struction, which  is  given  in  certain  hours  specially  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  very  precisely  what  is  now  meant  when  the 
directors  of  schools  profess  to  give  youth  a  religious  and 
moral  education  ;  nor  could  many  of  them,  if  they  wer« 
asked,  tell  us  exactly  what  they  mean.  What  some  of 
them  mean  is  simply  this :  they  make  the  announcemenl 
of  "  religious  and  moral  education  "  in  conformity  to  the 
opinions  which  they  suppose  to  be  prevalent  among 
those  who  are  likely  to  send  their  children.  Others  do 
really  mean  to  .say,  that  they  wish,  as  far  as  they  can,  to 
train  boys  so  that  they  shall  be  moral  and  religious  men* 
They  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  have  thought  muoli 
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^bgut  Ihe  best  way  of  doing  this,  nor  that  they  feel  com- 
petent from  reflection  and  experience  to  do  what  they 
have  undertaken.     Still  the  terms  ^'  moral  and  religious 
education,*'  so  familiar  in  every  person's  mouth  at  pre<^ 
sent,  show  sufficiently,  in  a  general  way,  what  kind  of 
discipline  these  terms  refer  to.     All  persons  engaged  in 
education,  in  some  form  or  other  profess  to  train  youth 
to  be  virtuous:  it  only  remains  to  see  how  they  go 
about  it,  and  whether  their  methods  require  improvement. 
Among  those  teachers  and  those  writers  on  education 
who  have  directed  their  thoughts  more  particularly  to 
the  formation  of  character,  we  And,  at  the  present  day, 
two  classes,  both  included  in  the  comprehensive  name  of 
friends  of  education,  who  are  now  beginning  to  show 
themselves  more  clearly,  and  to  separate  into  distinct 
groups.     One  party  believe  that  the  inculcation  of  reli* 
gious  dogmas  is  of  primary  importance — that  this  in* 
culcation  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  age — that 
without  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in,  these  doctrines, 
no  man  can  have  safe  principles  for  his  conduct  in  life— - 
and  that  any  attempt  at  education  which  is  not  based  on 
Christian  doctrine,  and  solely  guided  by  Christian  rules, 
it  useless  and  even  dangerous.     Of  this  party  we  may 
say  that  the  success  of  their  labours  seldom  equals  their 
expectations,  and,  mainly  as  we  think,  owing  to  their 
having  neglected  Uiose  other  means  without  which  bare 
doctrinal  instruction  can  produce  no  results.     Tlie  other 
party  believe  that  the  inculcation  of  religious  dogmas  at 
a  very  early  age  is  not  a  good  way  of  forming  character, 
and  some  of  them  think  that  it  is  a  very  bad  way :  they 
believe  that  a  regular  systematic  training,  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
superintended  by  a  n^an  whose  example  shall  be  a  proper 
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model  for  imitation,  is  the  true  way  of  forming  a  good 
character.  They  mainly  trust  to  the  repetition  of  a 
number  of  acts  done  in  conformity  to  a  general  principle 
or  truth  for  the  formation  of  good  habits;  and  they 
would  endeavour  to  check  or  counteract  all  bad  tenden- 
cies, and  the  development  of  all  erroneous  notions,  by  a 
constant  and  vigilaut  superintendence.  Pew  schools 
have  yet  been  administered  on  these  principles,  either 
long  enough,  or  systematically  enough,  to  prove  how 
much  can  be  done  in  forming  youth  to  good  habiu. 
Still,  among  those  who  have  carefully  reflected  on  early 
education,  there  is  a  large  number  who  believe  that  reli- 
gious and  moral  precepts  have  in  themselves  very  little 
wei'^ht  in  early  age,  and  who  believe  that  no  mere 
teaching  of  doctrines,  either  religious  or  moral,  is  of  any 
efficacy  at  all  compared  with  the  durable  impressions 
made  by  the  constant  repetition  of  certain  acts  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  teacher. 

Many  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country,  who  have 
a  firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  implanting  religious 
truths  early  in  the  mind,  are  apt  to  overrate  the  efficacy 
of  this  instruction,  and  to  expect  results  from  it  which 
experience  does  not  confirm,  and  which  a  calm  investi« 
gation  would  never  lead  us  to  expect.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  schools  for  the  poor  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  formal  part  of  religion  is  almost  the  only  thing 
taught.  It  is  the  case  also  in  many  private  schools, 
where  religious  observances  are  kept  with  a  strictness 
that  to  many  parents  seems  to  be  the  surest  gfuarantee 
for  the  formation  of  a  religious  character  in  their  chil- 
dren. The  compulsory  attendance  on  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  in  our  colleges,  and  in  some  of  our  endowed 
schools,  is  another  instance  of  this  kind.    But  in  all 
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these  easts,  it  is  well  known,  that  neither  an  active  reli* 
gious  belief,  nor  even  a  mere  acquiescence  in  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  is  secured  in  the  majority  of  pupils 
by  this  formal  teaching— much  less  are  those  habits 
acquired  on  which  a  man^s  right  conduct  depends.  So 
much  are  all  men  governed  by  habits,  and  so  little  is  the 
mass  of  mankind  capable  of  reflection,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  those  who  have  shown  so  much  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  these  truths.  A  large  part  of  tliose  who 
pass  through  life  creditably  and  usefully  never  reflect  at 
all  either  on  moral  or  refigious  truth :  many  very  igno- 
rant persons  are  totally  incapable  of  it ;  and  yet  they 
discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  at  least  blamelessly, 
and  if  no  very  unfavourable  influence  turns  them  from 
the  regular  tenor  of  their  course,  they  may  pass  through 
the  world  with  a  fair  character,  and  on  the  whole  do 
much  more  good  than  harm  to  society.  Many  owe  this 
happiness  solely  to  a  calm  temperament ;  but  a  consi- 
derable number  to  the  accident  of  having  been  early  ac- 
eustoroed  to  regularity  and  labour,  and  having  had  the 
good  fortune,  in  afler-life,  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  those  only  whose  example  and  general  mode  of  life 
were  decent  and  orderly.  This  is  not  a  very  high  kind 
of  character,  it  may  be  said ;  but  it  is  a  much  better 
character  than  will  be  produced,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, by  the  mere  teaching  of  any  set  of  rules  or  doc- 
trines, which  are  in  themselves  but  feeble  restraints  on 
the  desires  and  passions,  and  the  feebler  in  proportion 
to  the  weakness  of  the  understanding. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
practical  inflaence  of  mere  religious  teaching' has  been 
exceedingly  over-rated—^  fact  now  admitted  by  many 
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well*  informed  men,  who  are  still  zealous  for  the  propa* 
gation  of  Christian  truth.  It  appears  also  that,  io  tlie 
schools  for  the  wealthier  classes,  a  similar  erroneous 
uotion  is  firmly  fixed.  The  influence  of  the  religious 
instruction,  or  the  bare  religious  ceremonial,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  boys,  has  been  over-rated,  and  this  mistake 
has  contributed  to  a  neglect  of  proper  discipline.  Not 
that  this  is  the  only  cause  why  the  discipline  of  all  or 
nearly  all  our  large  schools  is  in  its  present  deplorable 
state ;  for  the  total  absence  of  a  general  superintending^ 
and  corrective  power  (a  power  which  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  the  State)  has  had  a  large  share  in  producing 
this  want  of  unity  and  sound  principles  of  government 
in  all  our  places  of  education:  but  adherence  to  the 
mere  forms  of  religious  instruction  and  the  concomitant 
neglect  of  true  discipline  have  perhaps  done  more.  As 
the  origin  of  our  schools  is  traced  to  the  ancient  reli* 
gious  establishments  of  the  country,  it  seems  likely 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  it  is  certain)  that  the  teaching  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  strict  exercise  in  Christian  disci* 
pline  were  formerly  combined.  The  discipline  g^radually 
fell  into  disuse ;  but  the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  con* 
tinued:  and  as  this  too  has  now  become,  in  many 
schools,  a  mere  matter  of  form,  not  considered  near  so 
important  as  the  common  lessons  of  the  day,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  it  has  altogether  lost  its  efiicacy, 
and  that  **  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  a  large  school  a  place 
of  Christian  education  *."  It  is  clear  that  this  must  be 
a  natural  consequence,  as  schools  are  now  constituted. 

If  the  doctrines  of  religion>  as  either  specially  taught 
at  some  schools  to  young  boys,  or  presented  to  them 
merely  in  the  way  of  formal  observances,  as  is  the  case 

•  Letter  of  "A  Wykhamist,"  Joturaal,  No.  XVUI.  p.  291. 
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in  some  other  schools,  could  make  that  impression  which 
it  is  their  professed  object  to  make,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  governing  any  number  of  boys.  The  mag* 
nitude  of  the  truths  impressed  on  them,  and  the  solemn 
sanctions  under  which  they  are  delivered,  would  secure 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  parent,  and  to  those  of 
a  master  who  is  chosen  by  the  parent  as  his  representa- 
tive. But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world  is  carried  on,  either  as  regards 
men  or  boys.  The  acts  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  de-* 
pend  in  a  very  small  degree  on  their  belief  either  iu 
moral  or  religious  truths ;  and  this  is  a  fact  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things  which  we  can  neither  help,  nor  safely 
neglect :  it  is  our  business  to  look  to  things  as  they  are 
and  as  they  must  be,  not  to  fashion  a  system  of  our 
own,  and  expect  the  constitution  of  things  to  conform 
to  it.  If  men  have  not  been  trained  to  act  habitually 
right,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their  acting  right 
when  a  powerful  influence  towards  acting  wrong  is 
present  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  right  must 
be  first  taught  by  seeing  others  act  right,  and  by  being 
practised  to  do  the  same.  The  whole  of  the  reasons  for 
acting  in  this  or  that  way  lie  not  within  the  compass  of 
a  child's  understanding,  hardly  within  that  of  a  man, 
certainly  not  whhin  the  compass  of  the  understandings 
of  the  majority  of  men.  But  as  the  understanding  of  a 
child  is  gradually  formed,  the  reasons  for  acting  in  this 
or  that  way  begin  to  show  themselves  to  the  mind,  even 
if  no  very  great  pains  are  taken  to  explain  them ;  and 
as  the  understanding  gprows  stronger,  the  teacher  can 
present  by  degrees  to  his  pupil  the  reasons  for  particular 
lines  of  conduct,  so  far  as  the  reasons  can  be  given  to  a 
child.    But  till  some  habit  is  formed  of  acting  in  a  given 
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way,  DO  reasons  for  conduct  can  be  of  any  use.  Hence, 
with  young  children,  the  will  of  those  who  are  about 
them  must  be  the  sole  rule  of  conduct,  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  It  is  fortunate  for  children  when  those  who 
give  them  their  first  lessons  set  a  good  example ;  when 
they  compel  the  children  to  that  line  of  conduct  which 
experience  and  reflection  have  proved  to  be  best  for 
children ;  when  they  teach  them  by  actual  experience, 
that  they  must  submit  to. the  physical  and  moral  laws 
which  govern  the  world,  and  that  these  laws  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity ;  when  they  present  to  them  as 
motives  their  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  for 
children  up  to  a  certain  age  must  be  the  sole  test  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  their  actions.  This  education,  if  begun 
at  home,  would  render  the  school  education  compara- 
tively easy;  but,  unfortunately,  youths  are  oflen  sent  to 
school  in  that  state  which  renders  their  subsequent  edu- 
cation frequently  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Still  we  may  consider  what  school  education  should 
aim  at,  what  it  should  attempt  to  do,  if  it  cannot  do  it 
altogether;  for  the  attempt  itself  to  remove  difficulties 
olXen  opens  to  us  uneipected  means  of  accomplishing 
our  purpose.  It  is  the  main  business  of  a  school  edu- 
cation to  form  a  youth  for  his  future  social  duties  as  a 
citizen.  To  this  end  the  body  should  be  trained,  by  re- 
gulated exercise  and  wholesome  diet,  to  discharge  all 
the  functions  which  are  essential  to  health  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect ;  in  which  two  conditions 
consist  the  elements  of  happiness,  and  without  which 
happiness  cannot  be.  The  understanding  is  to  be 
formed  also  by  exercise,  proportioned  to  its  strength, 
and  adapted  to  make  it  stronger :  it  should  not  be  fa- 
tigued by  more  hibour  than  it  can  bear,  nor  allowed  to 
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become  torpid  for  want  of  due  excitement  and  exercise. 
The  passions  must  be  taught  to  submit  (o  the  judgment, 
and  the  pupil  must  learn,  that,  if  he  wishes  to  goveru 
others  (and  he  will  wish  to  govern  others,  in  conformity 
to  the  very  nature  of  his  existence),  his  first  achievement 
must  be  to  govern  himself.  *'  He  that  has  not  a  mas- 
tery over  his  inclinations,  he  that  knows  not  how  to 
resist  the  importunity  of  present  pleasure  or  pain  for 
the  sake  of  what  reason  tells  him  is  fit  to  be  done,  wants 
the  true  principle  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  is  in  dan* 
ger  never  to  be  good  for  anything.  This  temper,  ihere- 
fore,  so  contrary  to  unguided  nature,  is  to  be  got  be- 
times ;  and  this  habit,  as  the  true  foundation  of  future 
ability  and  happiness,  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  mind  as 
early  as  may  be,  even  from  the  first  dawnings  of  know- 
ledge or  apprehension  in  children,  and  so  to  be  con- 
firmed in  them  by  all  the  care  and  ways  imaginable,  by 
those  who  have  the  oversight  of  their  education*."  In 
the  power  of  self-control,  then,  consists  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man :  their 
desires  must  ofWn  be  the  same ;  but  the  one  can  resist, 
the  other  must  always  yield. 

These  are  commonplace  truths,  it  may  be  said,  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  generally  acted  upon.  But  some 
truths,  whether  commonplace  or  not,  need  to  be  con- 
tinually repeated,  to  be  presented  under  various  aspects, 
to  be  enforced  in  various  ways.  No  truths  run  so  much 
risk  of  being  little  regarded  as  those  which  are  univer- 
sally admitted  ;  though,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they 
are  universally  admitted,  they  are  more  important  than 
any  other  truths,  however  gpreat,  which  may  be  a  matter 
of  dispute*     Thus,  many  religious  truths,  which  are 

*  Locke  on  Education. 
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matter  of  dbpute  amoDg  religious  sects,  though  of  the 
highest  importanoe  in  one  point  of  view,  are«  in  another 
point  of  view,  of  less  importance  than  other  truths*  not 
religious,  on  which  they  are  agpreed.  Truths  on  which 
all  are  agreed  may  influence  the  practice  of  all;  but 
truths  in  dispute,  though  efficacious  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  hold  them,  lose  half  their  force  from  the  op- 
position of  those  who  hold  them  not. 

But  it  is  not  a  fact  that  these  fundamental  truths  in 
education  are  generally  acted  on.  In  many  schools  of 
high  note,  there  is  no  object,  real  or  professed,  but  to 
teach  boys  some  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  few  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  very  imperfectly ;  and  even  in 
these  schools,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  boys  of  promising 
ability  to  receive  the  chief  attention  in  preference  to 
those  of  less  ability  who  require  it  more.  The  chief 
object  is  to  train  the  cleverest  boys  to  gain  the  dazzling 
honours  of  University  prizes  and  distinctions,  and  to 
rest  the  reputation  of  the  school  on  this  narrow  and 
worthless  basis. 

When  a  number  of  boys,  of  various  ages,  are  placed 
under  a  master  to  be  educated,  we  may  consider  them, 
for  the  time,  as  detached  from  their  domestic  relations, 
and  as  entering  into  a  new  social  circle.  We  suppose 
the  boys  to  board  with  a  master,  to  live  in  his  hotise  as 
his  family ;  we  suppose  them,  in  fact,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  most  favourable  for  the  exercise 
of  all  the  master's  influence ;  for  it  is  obviously  easier 
for  a  master  to  educate  boys  who  live  with  him  alto- 
gether, than  to  educate  boys  who  only  come  to  him 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day  for  instruction.  Parents 
transfer  the  education  of  their  children  to  others  whose 
profession  it  is  to  educate :  parents  themselves,  who  are 
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not  Umchmst  ha^e  gcnertlly  other  occopations,  which 
take  up  all  their  time,  and  those  who  are  rich  are  seldom 
able  or  willing^  to  superintend  their  children's  education. 
They  accordingly  send  their  children  to  boardings 
schools ;  and  it  is  in  these  establishments  that  the  in« 
flaence  of  edacation  is  the  greatest  either  for  good  or 
for  harm. 

Now,  when  a  master  undertakes  to  educate  boys,  he 
undertakes  to  govern  and  instruct  a  number  of  indiTi* 
duals,  who  have  been  brought  up  at  home  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  some  with  bad  habits,  some  with  good^  but  all 
with  some  peculiarities  or  propensities  which  require 
vigilant  superintendeuce  and  frequent  correction.  Such 
an  undertaking  involves  numerous  difficulties,  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  a  man  sincerely  bent  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  well  prepared  for  it  by  the 
possession  of  good  sense,  self-command,  and  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  experience  and  knowledge.  Were  a 
master  at  once  to  take  under  his  charge  a  hundred  boys, 
total  strangers  to  him  and  to  one  another,  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  wouki  be  much  increased  :  but  it  generally 
happens  that  he  begins  with  a  small  number,  if  he  forms 
a  private  school,  and  slowly  increases  it ;  so  that  the  ac- 
cession of  new  comers  is  gradual,  and  he  has  time  to 
study  their  characters  without  much  impediment  to  his 
regular  occupation.  If  he  enters  on  the  charge  of  art 
endowed  school,  he  at  once  undertakes  the  management 
of  a  laige  number  of  boys  strangers  to  him,  but  not 
strangers  to  one  another. 

Most  people  who  have  been  at  any  large  school,  espe* 
dally  a  boarding^sehool,  wUl  recollect  the  feelings  which 
they  experienced  on  leaving  home,  and  being  thrown 
into  a  completely  new  society.    Few  events  in  life  leav« 
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a  Stronger  impression,  and  none  are  more  important  far 
the  consequences.  From  the  day  that  a  youth  enters 
this  new  circle,  his  thoughts  and  actions  become  una- 
voidably affected  by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  others  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  member  of 
society.  He  has  exchanged  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
family  for  a  wider  circle,  which  gradually  embraces  all 
the  relations  of  social  life.  On  entering  Uie  new  so- 
ciety, he  Is  like  a  stranger  who  enters  a  foreign  country  ; 
he  cannot  do  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  is  accustomed  to 
do ;  but  he  nuist  conform  to  that  which  he  finds  esta- 
blished. H  is  words,  his  thoughts,  his  actions,  in  a  few 
days,  partake  of  the  general  tone,  and  the  individual 
character  is  lost  in  that  of  the  mass.  And  yet  each  in- 
dividual, while  he  appears  to  be  blended  with  the  whole 
body,  communicates  to  it  something  of  his  own  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  he  is  gif\ed  with  more  than  usual 
vigour  of  character,  or  with  propensities  more  vicious 
than  common,  the  influence  of  one  youth  on  the  society 
which  he  enters  is  soon  felt,  but  not  always  soon 
enough  discovered.*  The  character  of  this  new  society 
which  the  boys  enter,  and  the  character  of  each  boy 
that  enters  it,  are  two  elements  which  require  constant 
attention. 

Boys,  it  is  said,  when  they  get  together  in  numbers* 
will  form  a  society  of  their  own,  and  rules  by  which  it  is 
governed :  they  will  fix  a  standard  of  morality,  that  is, 
some  among  them  will  become  the  creators  of  rules  and 
customs,  which  the  rest  will  follow  from  choice  or  com^ 
pulsion.  Such  being  admitted  to  be  the  case,  must  we 
leave  them  altogether  to  themselves  ?  or  imposQ  abso- 

*  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  we  know  from  the 
•vicleaoe  of  aeveral  medical  mep. 
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lute  riiles  fbr  the  whole  reflation  of  their  conduct 
towards  the  master  and  towards  each  other?  or  must  we 
allow  them  to  make  reg^ulations  for  their  own  internal 
government  under  certain  limitations  ?  The  first  of  the 
three  plans  is  the  case  in  some  private  schools,  as  we 
know  by  experience :  schools  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  master  does  not  go  beyond  the  bare  instruction  of 
the  boys  during  school-hours.  For  these  schools  there 
are  no  terms  of  reprobation  sufficiently  strong.  A  boy 
who  is  sent  into  a  prison  to  mix  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  ages,  does  not  come  out  of  his  prison  more 
corrupt  and  impure  than  many  weak  and  silly  boys  do 
firom  those  boarding-schools,  where  the  master's  care  is 
limited  to  the  hours  of  school  instructbn.  In  such 
schools,  if  there  is  an  usher  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  mischief  during  play-hours,  it  of\en 
happens  that  this  only  aggravates  the  evil.  A  master, 
careless  of  his  most  important  duties,  transfers  to  an 
ignorant  man,  whose  wages  are  less  than  those  of  a  foot* 
man,  and  whom  he  treats  with  undisguised  contempt^ 
the  care  of  his  boys  during  those  hours  when  they  re- 
quire more  than  usual  superintendence.  This  wretched 
state  of  numerous  private  boarding-schools  of  an  inferior 
class  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

The  relationship  of  a  master  or  masters  to  pupils 
refers  to  three  divisions  of  time,  which  occupy  the 
twenty-four  hours :  the  hours  of  instruction,  the  hours  of 
relaxation^nd  exercise,  the  hours  of  sleep.  The  master's 
duties  extend  over  all  these  three  divisions,  and  his  su- 
perintendenee  is  not  more  important  in  one  than  in  any 
other.  But  these  three  divisions  of  time  point  also  to 
divisicms  of  a  different  kind— ra  division  or  classification 
of  pupils  mainly  a^ording  to  age.    As  far  as  we  know, 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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this  classification  is  seldom  made  in  England  bnt  for 
one  purpose,  for  which  it  is  obviously  necessary,  that  of 
teaching,  or  that  which  has  reference  to  the  hours  of  in- 
struction. Boys  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of 
acquirements  not  varying  very  great]y,'form  the  respec* 
tive  classes.  If  education  were  organized  in  this  coun- 
try by  reflecting  heads,  a  classification  of  pupils  would 
be  made  also  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  exercise  or 
recreation  and  sleep.  On  this  proper  classification 
depends  the  whole  good  government  of  a  school  of  larg^ 
numbers :  without  it,  there  may'  be  government  of  som« 
description,  such  government  as  we  see  in  manyschools, 
but  diflTering  as  much  from  the  good  government  of  m 
school  as  a  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  dlflTers  from  a 
well-ordered  political  community. 

The  difference  in  age  which  is  found  in  the  pupils  of 
a  large  school  is  then  the  main  principle  of  the  classifi- 
cation.  For  the  purposes  of  school  instruction,  the 
younger  boys  are  formed  into  separate  classes,  are  en-> 
gfaged  on  more  elementary  parts  of  their  studies,  and 
require  more  help  and  more  superintendence  than  th« 
elder  boys.  The  school  instruclion  of  the  younger  classes 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  school  instruc*^ 
tion  ;  for  if  this  is  sound  and  rational,  ft  renders  what 
follows  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  while  a 
boy  is  approaching  the  upper  classes^  and  attaining  td 
the  strength  and  understanding  of  manhood,  he  is  at' 
the  same  time  forming  habits  of  application,  and  be-* 
ginning  to  perceive  that  he  must  now  depend  on  hiff 
own  industry  for  his  acquirements.  Thus  with  regard 
to  school  learning,  as  the  boy  advances  in  the  school,* 
he  is  more  and  more  led  to  himself,  which  is  not  only 
necessary  where  there  is  a  great  number  of  boys»  but 
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^o  a  proper  thin^  when  he  has  gone  through  such  a 
training  as  qualifies  him  for  this  state  of  comparative 
liberty. 

But  are  there  not  more  weighty  reasons  for  exercising 
a  vigilant  control  over  the  younger  boys,  out  of  the 
hours  of sehool  instruction,  than  during  them?    During 
the  school  hours  their  attention  is  occupied  by  their 
business:  out  of  achool   hours,  their  attention  is  no 
longer  thus  engaged,  and  for  this  reason  they  require 
more  looking  after.      It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  that  in 
many  of  our  large  schools,  a  great  variety  of  games  and 
athletic  exercises  have  been  long  established  by  custom : 
they  are  the  great  means  of  government  out  of  school 
hours,  in  the  absence  of  other  government.    A  master 
should  encourage  all  exercises  of  the  kind,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  body,  and  giving  occupa- 
tion to  a  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  which,  if  not 
spent  in  this  way,  may  probably  be  very  ill  disposed  of. 
But  the  exercises  in  a  school,  and  especially  those  of  all 
the  younger  boys,  should  be  regulated  by  a  master  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  best  kind  of  exercises,  who 
could  show  a  greater  variety  than  are  known  in  our  orr 
dinary  schools,  and  who  could  control  and  regulate 
them  when  either  of  an  injurious  character,  or  when 
carried  to  excess.     Such  a  master  we  conceive  to  be  ai) 
•esential  part  jof  the  establishment  of  a  large  school,  in 
which  the  training  of  the  body  by  suitable,  and,  we  will 
add,  systematic  exercises,  is  as  essential  as  the  sehool 
learning,  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  which  we  may  be  sin- 
gular, it  is  worth  more.    A  variety  of  wholesome  and 
proper  exercises,  taken  within  due  limits,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  body  and  make  it  healthy ; 
these  exercises  are  of  different  kinds,  suited  to  different 
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8^8  and  different  constitutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  the  younger  boys,  they  cannot  safely  be  carried 
on  without  some  superintendence.  Even  the  older 
boys  will  in  some  cases  find  it  advantageous  to  take 
the  advice  of  one  who  has  made  gymnastic  his  study. 
If  boys  of  the  same  age,  or  nearly  the  same  age,  are 
united  in  their  games,  there  will  be  no  great  risk  of  tbe 
few,  who  may  be  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  ty- 
rannising over  the  weaker :  the  presence  of  the  roaster, 
who  would  always  be  Fomewhere  near  during  the  play 
hours,  would  be  a  sufficient  check  to  any  tendency  of 
this  kind,  and  his  own  example  would  be  an  example  to 
all  the  rest.  For  we  assume  that  the  master  of  gym- 
nastic would  never  use  any  kind  of  force  to  those  who 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  join  in  the  games  of 
th  eir  fellows ;  and  that,  in  giving  them  any  instruction 
in  any  new  kind  of  exercise,  he  would  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  either  harsh  words  or  blows.  The  whole 
time  out  of  school  hours  should  be  as  strictly  regulated 
as  the  hours  of  school  instruction ;  all  games  and  exer- 
cises should  be  carried  on  freely,  and  without  restraint 
— but  within  the  limits  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  ex- 
ercise-master, whose  authority,  out  of  school  hours, 
should  be  as  large  and  complete  as  that  of  the  head 
master  in  the  school  hours. 

We  must  insist  still  more  on  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  games  and  exercises  of  a  school,  because  they  may 
be  made,  and  ought  to  be  made,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
moral  discipline.  Though  much  neglected  in  most  private 
schools  in  England,  the  importance  of  this  part  of  edu- 
cation is  beginning  to  be  felt ;  and  we  hope  that  some  of 
our  medical  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, may  soon  give  it  that  complete  examination  wbkh 
none  but  a  physician  can  do.    An  able  writer  has  already 
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poioted  out  the  numerous  and  complicated  evils  which 
lesult  from  the  want  of  exercise  in  female  schools.  Boys , 
fortunately,  get  a  much  larger  amount  of  exercise ;  but  it 
is  often  carried  to  excess,  and  for  some  constitutions  is  of 
loo  violent  a  nature  and  also  of  a  wrong  description.* 
Boys  require  difierent  kiuds  of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  different  parts  of  the  body :  and  such  ex- 
ercises, if  well  directed,  will  correct  many  little  defects  and 
weaknesses  to  which  boys  are  subject.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  boys  at  sdiool  x)flen  suffer  peirmanently  from 
the  injudicious  nature  or  excess  of  some  of  their  amusct 
ments.  Still  the  taste  for  these  exercises  exists  in  this 
country,  and  they  are,  even  without  direction,  produo** 
tive  of  great  good,  but  might,  we  think,  be  conducted 
better  by  the  whole  school  being  placed,  as  to  its  exer* 
cises  and  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master 
er  officer;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
is  more  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  for  this  superintend- 
ence to  be  exercised  out  of  the  hours  of  instruction  than 
during  them.  As  the  elder  boys,  with  respect  to  school 
instruction,  are  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  more  par* 
licular  superintendence  of  the  masters,  so  we  would 
allow  the  older  boys  more  freedom  during  the  hours  of 
relaxation,  but  not  a  total  freedom  from  superintendence. 
If  they  have  been  well  trained,  they  will  have  no  wish 
to  save  themselves  a  little  trouble  by  requiring  the  ser-* 
viees  of  younger  boys  during  the  play  hours,  as  is  the 
case  where  fagging  is  in  fashion;  nor  will  the  idea 
over  enter  their  heads  thai  they  may  turn  the  young 
boys  into  ministers  to  their  own  amusement.  If  the 
younger  boys  are  carefully  brought  up  without  submit* 

*   *  See  some  Jadidous  remarks  on  over-exercise  in  the  work  of 
Dr»  Combe,  reviewed  ia  this  Journa],  No.  XVI. 
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ting  to  the  commands  of  their  elders,  they  will  have  no 
inclination,  when  (hey  grow  older,  to  call  for  the  services 
of  their  juniors. 

The  fault  of  most  large  schools  of  which  we  know 
anything,  is  not  the  severity  of  the  discipline,  but  the 
want  of  discipline  and  order.  It  is  not  strict  discipline 
in  an  army  to  allow  drunkenness,  or  any  other  irregu- 
larity! to  go  unpunished,  if  not  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  but  when  it  goes  beyond  this  point  to  visit  it 
with  a  cruel  punishment.  Strict  discipline  does  not 
allow  the  opportunity  of  committing  the  fault;  and 
with  this  object  its  ordinary  regulations  are  stricter  than 
in  an  armyt  where  faults  are  only  punished  when  they 
attain  a  certain  magnitude.  In  addition  to  a  com- 
pletely organized  system  of  discipline  out  of  school- 
hours,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  well  considered  how  far 
the  services  of  servants  should  be  allowed  to  boys.  We 
would  allow  them  no  further  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  attendance  on  their  meals,  and  keeping  the 
beds  and  the  bed-rooms  in  order.  Every  boy  should  be 
taught  to  do  many  little  offices  for  himself,  not  to 
•  expect  them  from  a  servant,  much  less  from  another 
boy,  certainly  not  from  a  boy  younger  than  himself,  who 
rather  requires  assistance  than  is  in  a  capacty  to  give  it. 
Our  correspondent  (Letter,  p.  290)  says,  **  that  many 
a  man  who  went  from  Winchester  to  serve  in  the  Penin- 
sula during  the  last  war,  must  have  found  his  school 
experience  and  habits  no  bad  preparation,  not  only  as  to 
power  of  endurance,  but  in  the  helpfulness  and  inde- 
pendence gained  during  his  training  as  a  junior."  But 
many  officers  who  never  had  Uie  advantage  of  being 
fo^g^d  in  youth  behaved  as  well  as  any  Winchester  boys, 
of  whom  it  is  here  said,  that  the  schooUfagging  muU 
have  been  to  them  a  useful  preparation  for  a  campaign. 
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But  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  fair  to  say,  that  the 
fagging  must  have  been  a  bad  preparation.  A  regular 
systematic  discipline,  as  strict  as  that  of  a  good  military 
academy,  would  have  been  a  much  better  preparation 
for  the  campaigns  of  these  Winchester  boys.  But  how 
many  delicate  youths  have  suffered  severely  from  fag- 
ging at  public  schools,  have  had  their  health  injured, 
and  their  spirits  broken  ?  We  should  htive  a  list  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula. 

If  school  discipline  is  intended  to  accomplish  any 
good  purpose,  it  must  be  framed  by  a  competent  head* 
It  must  proceed  from  the  sovereign  authority  in  the 
school,  that  is,  the  head  master,  or  those  who  delegate 
their  trust  to  the  head  master.  But  as  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state  cannot  be  entirely  exercised  by  the 
sovereign,  but  must  be  delegated  to  various  subordinate 
authorities,  so,  in  a  school,  authority  must  be  delegated 
by  the  head  master  to  those  who  are  under  him,  and 
sufficient  authority  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  in 
the  scheme  of  division  of  labour.  The  simple  question, 
then,  is,  can  any  portion  of  thb  power  be  delegated  * 
beneficially  to  the  older  boys,  or  to  the  higher  classes 
in  a  school  ?  for  it  is  on  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  higher  over  the  lower  boys,  that 
what  is  called  fagging  is  defended  by  *^  A  Wykhamist,'* 
and  maintained  to  be  good.  It  is  not  true  that  this  is 
the  state  of  the  case ;  but  let  us  see  what  must  be  the 
consequences  if  a  certain  power,  it  matters  not  how 

*  See  L^ter,  Joamal,  No.  XVIII...  p.  286.  The  "  power  of 
tagging  "  is  there  defined  to  be  *'  a  power  siven  by  the  supreme 
aotoonties  of  a  school  to  the  boys  of  the  highest  dass  or  classes 
in  it,  to  t>6  exercised  by  them  over  the  hiwer  boys,  for  the  sake  of 
tccuring  the  advantages  of  regular  government  amongst  the 
boys  themselves,  and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy — iu  other 
vords,  of  the  lawless  tyramiy  Si  physical  strengtlu*' 
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much,  be  delegated  to  iht  older  boye«  or  more  adTaneedl 
boys  in  ^  aehool,  over  those  who  are  youager  or  less 
edvenoed  in  their  studies. 

The  power  thus  delegated  may  be  either  expressly 
delcgiledt  or  it  may  be  tacitly  delegated,  in  aoeordanoe 
wUh  oeriaiB  positive  rules  existing  in  the  school,  which 
have  grown  up  entirely  among  the  boys,  and  have  been 
traosmilted  from  one  generation  to  another.  On  4he 
former  supposition  the  master  makes  the  law,  and  the 
oUer  boys  are  merely  the  administrators  of  it,  and,  as 
siieh,  ought  to  be,  and  perhaps  may  be^  made  responei* 
ble  ta  the  lawgiver ;  they  become,  in  this  case,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  a  kind  of  assistants  to  the  master.  On 
the  latter  supposition,  a.master,  on  being  appointed  to 
a  school,  adopts  the  custom  which  he  finds  existing,  and 
thus  gives  it  the  force  of  a  law.  If  a  new  master,  on 
entering  a  school,  tacitly  allows  any  custom  among  the 
boys,  be  it  good  or  bad,  to  exist  without  his  express 
sanction,  he  admits  the  principle  of  allowing  boys  to 
make  rules  for  their  own  conduct  and  government. 
And  this  is  the  general  practice  as  to  fagging.  Of  the 
remote  origin  of  the  custom  we  say  nothing :  it  may 
have  originally  proceeded  from  a  master,  or  it  may 
have  grown  up  among  the  boys ;  the  latter  is  probably 
the  true  account  of  the  matter.  Now,  the  object  of  a 
school  is,  that  boys  should  receive  all  those  regulations 
which  are  to  be  imperative  rules  of  conduct  from  th« 
master,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wiser  and  better  thaa 
they  are,  and  it  cannot  be  safely  U(i  to  boys  to  make 
any  one  nile  of  any  kind  that  shall  be  in  force  without 
receiving  the  express  sanction  of  their  master.  The  rules 
which  boys  would  make  among  themselves,  if  they  had 
full  liberty  tq  make  rules,  would  be  such  as  would  be 
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subversive  of  all  order  and  decorum.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  rule  established  amon^  the  boys  w^uld  be 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  a  judicious  master,  if  it  were  a 
rule  that  had  a  decidedly  bad  tendency.  Btit  here  we 
are  on  the  question  at  issue ;  the  master  does  tacitly 
assent  to  the  authority  of  older  over  younger  boys  ;  he 
says  the  rule  is  a  g^ood  one,  and  we  say  it  is  bad.  But 
why  allow  a  rule  or  custom  to  exist  by  tacit  permission 
about  which  there  can  be  two  contrary  opinions  ?  Let 
it  be  known  generally  that  you  say  the  rule  is  good  and 
wholesome,  and  you  will  have  established  at  least  one 
good  rule  in  doing  so,  that  of  allowing  no  customs  to 
be  in  force  in  the  school  without  your  declared  sanction. 
Customs,  if  such  there  be,  that  cannot  receive  your  de- 
clared sanction,  will  thus  want  the  authority  that  alone 
can  give  them  weight,  and  will  probably  die  away,  as 
being  clearly  against  what  you  declare  to  be  proper. 
A  master  who  is  in  ftivour  of  fagging,  and  expressly  by 
words,  or  acts  equivalent  to  words,  gives  it  his  full 
sanction,  may  be  doing  a  very  bad  thing,  but  still  he 
does  it  in  a  proper  way.  All  that  we  can  say  of  him  is, 
that  he  has  organized  a  bad  scheme  of  discipline.  A 
master  who  may  be  said  to  tolerate  &gging,  to  wink  at 
it,  deserves  severe  censure. 

But  suppose  the  power  to  be  expressly  delegated,  you 
cannot  then  well  escape  defining  it.  To  expressly  de- 
legate to  older  boys  a  power  over  younger  boys,  and 
not  say  exactly  what  it  is  to  be,  and  not  to  see  that  it  is 
never  exceeded,  would  be  to  delegate  a  power  greater 
than  that  which  you  give  to  your  masters.  And  yet 
you  do  not  suppose  that  the  older  boys  are  so  compe- 
tent to  govern  younger  boys,  in  any  respect,  as  those 
who  are  expressly  chosen  to  educate  and  instruct  the 
younger  boys. 
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And  if  you  define  the  authority  of  the  older  over  the 
younger  boys,  what  shall  it  be?  how  much,  and  to  what 
^nd  ?  If  it  were  to  help,  to  instruct,  to  advise,  to  keep 
out  9f  harm's  way,  the  end  would  be  good,  and  one 
could  only  complain  that  the  means  were  not  the  best 
chosen.  To  do  all  these  things  is  the  business  of 
teachers,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  better  qualified  for  it 
than  boys.  If  not  for  these  ends,  for  what  ends  will 
you  delegate  power  to  older  over  younger  boys?  to 
save  the  older  boys  some  little  trouble  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  taught  not  to  regard,  to  make  the  younger 
supply  the  place  of  a  servant,  or  to  do  any  one  act  of 
any  kind  at  the  bidding  of  the  older  boys?  But  your 
older  boy,  if  his  native  goodness  of  disposition  is  not 
already  half  spoiled  by  previous  servitude,  wants  not 
the  services  of  the  younger  :  he  can  do  all  he  wants  fyw 
himself.  What  full-grown  man,  who  deserves  the  name 
of  gentleman,  is  always  summoning  a  servant  for  every 
tittle  office  that  he  wants  ?  The  only  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  the  older  and  younger  boys  of  m 
9chool  should  be  exactly  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that 
which  is  inherent  in  a  system  of  fag^gring.  Id  the  good 
f^ample  of  the  older  boys,  in  their  obedience  to  tha 
rules  of  the  school,  in  the  friepdly  and  confidential  com<« 
munications  between  these  boys  and  their  immediate  in- 
structors, in  their  willingness  to  assist  a  younger  boy 
when  occasion  offers,  the  younger  should  see  an  ex- 
ample for  their  imitation,  and  an  object  of  noble  am* 
bition.  If  the  relationship  is  of  a  different  kind,  if  it 
consists  in  a  power  given  expressly  or  tacitly  to  the  oldev 
to  claim  certain  services  from  the  younger,  the  result 
will  be  altogether  different.  It  will  satisfy  nobody» 
yhetber  he  knows  the  actual  state  of  a  pubhe  school  or 
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Hot,  to  be  told  that  this  authdrized  and  legalised  power 
is  the  best  security  to  the  young  against  oppression,  to 
helold  that  the  power  is  not  ofleu  abused,  and  that  the 
young  boy  suffers  less  under  the  legalized  system  of 
fagging  than  if  there  were  no  legalized  system.     The 
(acts  are  not  so  in  all  schools  where  there  is  lagging : 
they  are  not  so  at  the  present  moment,  and  hundreds 
know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  will  assert  it  as  strong  as 
ever,  whatever  may  be  said  on  Uie  other  side.     And 
who  that  knows  what  all  boys  must  be,  and  what  many 
Viasters  are,  places  any  confidence  in  this  as  a  correct 
picture  of  the  case  ?     When  power  is  exercised  with  no 
more  responsibility  than  that  which  is  stated  by  '*  A 
Wykhamist,''  it  is  certain  that  frequent  and  gross  abuse 
of  it  must  occur,  just  as  it  is  certain  that  when  a  man- 
is  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  blows  on  another,  they  will 
often  be  dealt  out  for  imaginary  faults,  and  be  only  the 
indication  that  -the  blow-giver  is  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  and  not  that  the  blow-receiver  deserves  punish-> 
ment,  or  will  be  the  better  for  it*     We  are  told  on  good 
authority,  and  we  believe  it,  that  in  one  of  our  public 
schools  ai  present  (for  our  direct  evidence  goes  no 
further  than  to  one  school  as  to  this  one  point),  not  only 
is  the  junior  subject  to  the  commands  of  some  one  of 
the  head  boys,  but  that  when  not  actually  employed  by 
his  master^  any  senior  boy  who  chooses  may  call  upon 
him  for  a  bit  of  extra  work ;  and  in  that  capacity  the' 
junior  does  pretty  nearly  as  much  work  for  others  as- 
for  his  own  particular  master :  nor  will  his  master  save 
him  from  any  thrashing  or  ill-usage  from  a  senior  boy, 
when  he  (the  junior)  is  not  employed  in  his  particular 
Qiaster^s  service.     In  addition  to  this,  there  are  certain 
honrs  in  the  day  when  certain  iiigs  ace  a  kind  of  servants' 
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of  all  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  school ;  and 
this  remark  specially  applies  to  the  hours  when  the  boys 
on  the  foundation  are  shut  up  at  night.  At  this  time 
the  fags  receive  the  orders  from  their  superiors  Vho  may 
want  such  things  as  pies,  meat,  porter,  &c.  The  fags 
carry  the  numerous  messages  to  the  door,  which  is 
locked,  on  (he  outside  of  which  stands  a  servant,  who 
receives  all  the  orders  and  brings  what  is  wanted  from 
the  cook-shop  or  other  place.  This  service  may  seem  a 
small  matter  on  the  part  of  the  juniors,  and,  as  our  cor* 
respondent  would  say,  contributes  to  give  them  a  certain 
'^helpfulness  and  independence;*'  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  variety  of  the  orders,  tlie  danger 
of  confounding  some  or  forgetting  others,  with  the  ad- 
ditional risk  of  the  servant  on  the  outside  making  some 
blunder,  and  that  the  fags  are  liable  to  be  thrashed,  and 
most  certainly  are  thrashed,  if  all  the  good  things,  of 
which  they  have  no  chance  of  partaking,  do  not  come 
duly  to  hand— it  will  appear  that  this  is  really  a  hard 
and  odious  servitude.  But  It  would  be  endless  to  de* 
scribe  all  the  confusion,  bullying,  and  tyranny,  that  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
of  various  ages  being  all  shut  up  in  one  room  without 
the  superintendence  of  a  master. 

Still  the  great  objection  to  the  fagging  system  is  not 
the  services  required  of  the  juniors,  nor  the  abuse  of 
the  power  which  the  elders  exercise :  we  are  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  main  objection  by  what  we  have 
just  stated ;  and  the  main  objection  is  briefly  this :  The 
system  brings  the  older  and  the  junior  boys  too  much  In 
contact,  considering  the  difference  of  age  and  of  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  development.  This  truth,  which  is 
of  the  highest  importance}  is  admitted  to  a  certain  extent 
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by  the  regulations  of  some  private  schopls  in  England, 
but  more  so  in  some  on  the  continent.  We  shall  briefly 
explain  this  matter :  various  considerations  (some  of 
them  incident  to  the  present  state  of  society)  prevent 
a  complete  exposition  in  this  place. 

The  relationship  between  men  and  boys  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  between  older  and  younger  boys. 
Men  have  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  regard 
public  opinion,  and,  if  they  cannot  entirely  govern  their 
passions,  they  feel  the  necessity,  at  least,  of  concealing 
their  actions,  and  of  using  caution  in  their  expressions, 
not  only  before  men,  but  more  particularly  before  boys, 
who  are  quick  to  observe  and  ready  to  report.  Boys 
do  not  observe  the  same  decencies  towards  one  another 
when  they  are  thrown  together  in  large  numbers :  their 
actions  and  their  words  are  often  without  reserve :  their 
society  is  not  the  world,  but  a  small  part  of  it;  they 
know  that  they  are  not  men,  nor  subject  to  the  strict 
rules  of  man's  society :  a  certain  deg^ree  of  licence  will 
prevail  among  them  in  the  best  regulated  schools.  Now 
as  to  many  matters,  we  can  readily  admit  that  if  boys 
were  all  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  form  their  sys« 
tern  of  morality,  some  good  principles  might  be  esta* 
blished.  Lying,  for  instance,  might  (except  in  certain 
cases,  allowed  by  the  positive  morality  of  the  school)  be 
generally  despised,  a  feeling  of  courage  might  be  g^ne^ 
rally  diffused,  and  other  similar  qualities,  though  in  no 
case  do  we  admit  that  these  principles  would  be  free 
from  considerable  alloy,  if  the  boys  were  entirely  left  to 
themselves ;  and  the  reasons  for  these  principles  would 
not  be  the  right  ones.  But  as  to  other  matters^  we 
should  have  different  principles  established  among  the 
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boys,  and  some  of  a  pernicious  character.    The  nature 
of  the  sexual  relations  is  a  subject  that  occupies  the 
youthful  mind  from  very  early  years,  and  is  a  never- 
failing  topic  of  curiosity  and  inquiry.     In  schools  this 
curiosity  is  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  union  of  a 
number  of  boys  ;  and  especially,  if  those  of  a  tender  age 
are  much  with  those  who  are  older,  are  they  exposed  to 
this  evil.     The  common  results  of  this  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse, which   are  obscene  language,  coarse  jests, 
and  other  things  of  the  kind,  are  not  the  chief  evil  con- 
sequences :  a  prurient  disposition  is  often  formed  at  an 
early  age,  which  becomes  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  person  himself  and  to  many  others  too.     For  this, 
among  other  reasons,  the  intercourse  between  the  older 
and  younger  boys  should  be  very  much  restricted  during 
the  play  hours,  but  during  the  hours  of  sleep  it  should 
be  absolutely  prevented.     Every  school  is  a  dangerous 
place  in  which  a  number  of  boys  are  put  In  the  same 
room  at  night  without  a  proper  superintendent     Buf 
what  must  we  say  of  those  public  schools  where  forty  or 
ftAy  or  more  boys,  of  all  ages,  are  shut  up  all  night  in  a 
large  room  without  any  superintendence  of  any  kind  f 
Does  it  require  a  particular  acquaintance  with  this  or 
that  school  in  order  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  conse* 
quences  must  be  pernicious,  that  the  boundaries  of  de^ 
cency  are  oflen  violated,  that  the  passions  are  stimulated 
by  indecent  stories  and  other  means  to  a  high  degree, 
long  before  the  physical  development  of  the  body  would 
have  made  the  sexual  passion  really  felt?    It  is  not  ne« 
cessary  to  know  such  places  to  say  that  such  must  be 
the  conseqtiences ;  but  should  it  be  said  that  a  person 
Is  not  qualified  to  writejon  such  a  subject  without  thie 
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pfaulijir  infonnatloii,  then  wt  add  that  we  know  thai 
such  are  the  consequences  of  this  impure  and  disgrace^ 
ful  system. 

We  still  hope  that  those  who  are  better  qualified  to 
treat  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  not,  from  false  deli- 
cacy, shrink  from  the  task.  Facts  are  abundantly  known 
to  some  physicians  who  have  had  extensive  opportuni* 
ties  of  attending*  to  certain  mental  disorders,  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  physical  derangements;  and  no 
nobler  object  could  be  proposed  to  them  than  to  show 
how  those  passions,  which,  when  under  due  control, 
contribute  so  largely  to  human  happiness,  may  not  he- 
come,  through  the  inattention  and  ignorance  of  the 
guardians  of  youth,  the  poison  and  the  bane  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  fundamental  principle  of  correction,  as  to 
Ihb  matter,  is  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  both  by 
day  and  night,  and  the  total  separation  of  the  younger 
from  the  elder  in  the  sleeping-rooms.  Many  considera- 
tions besides  these  would  be  required  to  develope  this 
matter  fully ;  but  in  the  active,  systematic  exercises  of 
the  gymnastic,  and  the  strict,  yet  not  severe,  discipline 
of  the  school,  the  means  for  carrying  out  this  principle 
would  be  found.  A  daily  proper  portion  of  bodily 
fatigue  is  the  antidote  to  all  wandering  of  the  thoughts 
find  dwelling  on  improper  objects.  In  our  schools  many 
healthy  boys  take  exercise  enough  of  their  own  accord, 
and  would  often  be  better  for  taking  less ;  but  there  are 
always  some  who  are  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  athletic 
exercises,  and  these  are  they  who  specially  require  the 
encouragement  and  the  direction  of  tlie  master  of  gym- 
nastic. A  weakly  and  sickly  frame  is  more  liable  to 
•ome  of  the  evils  at  which  we  have  hinted  than  a  robust 
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and  muscular  body.    The  value  of  gymnastic  in  such 
cases  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly. 

We  have  said  that  the  fagging  system  brings  the  older 
and  younger  boys  too  much  into  contact ;  to  which  it 
may  be  objected,  that  the  faggpng  system  has  a  tendency 
to  separate  the  older  from  the  younger  boys :  and  this 
objection  is  a  truth,  but  let  us  see  if  it  consists  with  what 
we  have  said.  The  fagging  system  does  separate  boys 
into  distinct  classes ;  it  does  separate  older  from  younger 
boys.  The  older  boys  have  a  circle  of  enjoyments  pe- 
culiarly their  own :  within  this  circle  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy of  any  kind  between  the  senior  and  the  junior 
boys.  The  junior  boys  are  not  qualified  by  age,  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  participate  either  in  the  proper  amuse* 
ments  and  pleasures  of  the  older  boys,  or  in  the  improper 
amusements  and  pleasures  of  these  boys.  This,  then,  is  a 
good  reason  why  they  should,  to  a  great  degree,  be  kept 
apart  from  them.  But  by  thefagging  system  the  junbrboy^ 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  senior  boys,  not  as  parti* 
cipators  in  their  pleasures,  but  as  ministers  to  their  plea- 
sures, their  wants,  and  their  caprices :  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them  exactly  under  the  circumstances 
which  are  most  disadvantageous  to  both  parties.  The  nature 
of  this  relationship  (supposing  the  senior  to  abuse  his 
power  and  to  set  a  bad  example,  which  no  person  can 
deny  does  often  occur)  is  not  unlike  the  relationship  be* 
tween  a  dissolute  man  and  his  servant.  The  bad  master 
and  the  man  are,  we  all  know,  as  much  separated  as  any 
two  beings  can  be  in  one  point  of  view ;  while  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view  they  are  brought  into  very  close  con* 
tact  There  are  no  sympathies  common  to  the  two 
which  tend  to  improve  Mther :  there  are  abimdance  of 
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nctSt  of  words*  on  the  part  of  the  master,  witnessed  by 
Ihe  servant,  which  tend  direcUy  to  corrupt  him.  Were 
there  no  fagging  in  schools,  and  were  the  intercourse 
between  boys,  differing  considerably  in  age,  limited  to 
that  which  it  would  be  by  the  very  nature  of  a  good 
system,  the  intercourse  between  the  older  and  younger 
boys  would,  ive  think,  as  a  consequence,  be  of  that  kind 
which  would  exereise  all  their  best  sympathies ;  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  nothing  more.  In 
many  of  our  schools  where  fagging  exists,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  older  boys  do  behave  well  to  their  fags* 
and  do  not  take  any  improper  advantage  of  their  power: 
many  masters  also  set  a  good  example  to  their  servants, 
use  them  well,  and  by  their  words  and  actions  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  over  them.  An  older  boy,  under 
ihe  fagging  system,  may  in  some  instances  do  the  same 
towards  a  junior ;  but  while  we  admit  the  possibility  of 
this,  we  beg  to  observe  tliat  the  analogy  between  master 
and  fag,  and  roaster  and  servant,  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  existing  in  a  certain  case,  is  not  one  that  must 
be  insisted  on  to  any  great  extent,  either  for  or  against 
the  system  of  fagging.  In  the  case  which  we  have 
taken,  it  seems  to  us  to  hold,  so  far  as  the  influence  of 
had  example  goes.  As  to  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
master,  the  servant  can  free  himself  from  that,  by  taking 
his  leave.  In  the  case  of  the  fag,  the  remedy  is  not  so 
clear;  and  that  the  power  of  a  senior  over  a  jnnior  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  that  it  is  not  imfrequently  abused, 
will,  we  think,  be  admitted  even  by  the  boys  in  our 
public  schools.  And  how  can  this  be  otherwise,  espe* 
dally  in  those  endowed  schools  where  so  many  boys  of 
different  ages  are  so  much  thrown  together,  and  shut  up 
ia  the  same  room  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  twenty-four 
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hours?  In  these  rooms,  fiifging  probably  had  its  origin^ 
and  no  place  so  well  calcalated  for  the  production  of  this 
kind  of  government. 

Let  us  now  see  on  what  the  supposed  necessity  of 
the  fagging  system,  as  explained  by  our  correspondent, 
rests. 

Boys  (see  ''Letter  of  a  Wykhamist,'*  p.  287)  in 
English  boarding  schools,  **  for  nearly  nine  months  of 
the  year,  live  with  one  another  in  a  distinct  society : " 
*'  at  their  studies  and  at  their  amusements,  by  day  and 
by  night,  they  are  members  of  one  and  the  same  society, 
in  closer  local  neighbourhood  with  one  another  than  is 
the  case  with  the  ordinary  society  of  grown  men :"  *'  for 
this  their  habitual  living  they  require  a  government" 
Doubtless  they  do  require  a  government,  and  a  good 
government:  the  question  is.  What  shall  it  be?  *'  It  is 
idle,*'  Fays  our  correspondent,  **  to  say  that  masters  form, 
or  can  form  this  government ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  masters  for  the  purpose;  for  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  home  government,  the 
boys  should  be  as  much  divided  as  they  are  at  their  re* 
spective  homes.*'  It  certainly  is  idle  to  say  that  masters 
in  this  country  doj  as  a  general  rule,  form  the  govern- 
meat ;  it  is  perhaps  equally  idle  to  say  that  they  can 
form  it,  for  they  have  generally  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  kind  of  knowledge,  nor  the  habits  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  a  good  school  go- 
vernment. But  why  cannot  masters  form  this  go* 
vernment?  The  reasons  are  curious. — (See  Letter, 
p.  287.) — The  object  of  a  school,  it  is  assumed,  is 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  home  government:  to 
obtain  this,  boys  should  be  divided  as  much  as  they 
are  at  their  respective  homes;  there  sliould  be  no 
greater  number  of  boys  under  one  master  than  of 
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brothers  commonly  living  under  one  parent :  nay,  there 
should  be  fewer,  inasmuch  as  there  is  wanting  the  bond 
of  natural  affection  which  so  greatly  facilitates  domestic 
government,  and  gives  it  its  peculiar  virtue :  a  father 
ymih  thirty  sons  below  the  age  of  manhood  and  above 
childhood  would  find  them  difficult  to  govern ;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  master  to  govern  thirty  boys  who 
have  no  natural  bond  to  attach  them  either  to  him  or  to 
one  another;  and  Ae//ce,  for  all  these  reasons,  if  you 
have  a  large  boarding  school,  you  cannot  have  it  ade- 
quately governed  without  a  system  of  fagging ;  and 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  a  government  among  the 
boys  being  necessary,  the  actual  constitution  of  public 
schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands.  This  go- 
vernment of  boys,  it  is  further  said,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be 
guilty  of  abuses. 

All  this  rests  on  the  assertion,  that  boys  in  boarding 
schools  form  a  distinct  society;  that  by  day  and  by 
night  they  are  all  in  a  close  local  neighbourhood  to  one 
another ;  and  that  this  must  be  the  case.  On  that  cir* 
cumstance  in  the  constitution  of  nearly  all  large  boarding 
schools,  which  most  reflecting  men  believe  to  be  the 
radical  evil  in  such  schools,  is  grounded  the  defence  of 
all  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  But  boys 
must  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  society  of  their 
owu :  they  are  not  sent  to  school  to  form  a  society  for 
themselves;  they  are  sent  to  live  in  a  society  firamed 
and  governed  by  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  man 
whose  profession  it  is  to  train  boys.  Boys  are  sent  to 
school*  among  other  purposes,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  social  life,  not  a  social  life  founded  on 
their  own  notions,  but  one  which  shall  be  a  flt  iutroduc* 
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tioo  to  the  social  state  of  manhood.    It  is  next  auiimedl 
that  **  the  advantage  of  home  foverament  is  the  objeel 
to  be  obtained  at  school ;"  but  it  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  therefore  the  advantage  of  home  go^mmeni  must 
be  abandoned.    There  it  then  no  reason,  as  fiur  as  wc 
can  see,  for  sending  boys  to  boarding  schools  at  all,  for 
we  do  not  choose  to  admit  that  the  bare  instruction  itself 
is  an  object  worth  obtaining  at  the  cost  of  the  "  advan* 
tage  of  the  home  government,*'  supposed  by  our  cor- 
respondent to  be  the  best  government.     But  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed --and  though  the  supposition   is  not 
always  a  practical  reality,  it  is  on  this  supposition  that 
boarding  schools  were  founded,  and  to  the  existence  of 
this  supposition  they  owe  their  continuance — it  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  we  say,  that  school  government  is  better 
than  home  government,  and  for  this  among  other  reasons 
boys  are  sent  to  boarding  schools.     And  this  supposition 
appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  to  be  founded  in  truth : 
First,  many  parents  have  not  time  to  give  to  thdr  chil* 
dren  that  attention  which  they  require,  many  have  little 
inclination,  many  more  are  totally  unfit  for  governing 
their  children  well,  from  defect  of  temper,  education,  and 
numerous  other  causes ;  *  they  therefore  send  them  to  a 
nmi  who  makes  it  his  profession  to  undertake  to  do 
what  most  parents  cannot  do.    Secondly,  it  is  known 
that  boys  must  some  time  enter  on  life,  and  that  it  is 
better  that  this  entry  be  preceded  by  a  proper  state  of 
preparation  than  by  none  at  all,  or  by  an  incomplete 
preparation  ;^and  there  is  no  preparation  for  boys  so 

*  See  Bishop  Butler's  Sermon,  preached  it  Cbriit  Ghurdi, 
liondon — *'  Coiuider  next  the  mauner,  &o.'*  Varioas  parts  of 
this  admirable  diseourse  have  a  bearing  on  various  parts  of  the 
question  diseossed  in  this  artidt* 
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gfood  as  to  grow  up  among  those  of  the  same  age,  but 
not  solely  of  tlie  same  family,  provided  all  the  society 
thus  arising  is  framed  and  governed  by  a  man  who  has 
made  the  grovernment  of  boys  his  study.    Ag^in,  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposition  is  pushed  so  far  by  our  cor- 
respondent,  that  he  asserts,  in   order  to  obtain    this 
supposed   advantage  of  home  government,   that  the 
number  of  boys  under  a  master  should  be  less  than  the 
number  of  brothers  commonly  living  under  one  parent 
— that  is,  less  than  two*     For  the  number  of  boys  com- 
monly living  under  one  parent,  to  take  the  phrase  in  any 
sense  that  is  consistent  with  a  meaning,  is  not  much 
above  two  upon  the  average  of  marriages  in  one  of  the 
most  prolific  countries  in  the  world  (Belgium) ;  and  if 
we  take  into  the  account  the  difference  of  age  in  boys  of 
one  family  and  the  consequent  departure  of  some  of  the 
boys  from  the  paternal  roof,  while  the  others  are  still 
young,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  male  children  may 
have  all   the  advantage  of  this  home  government  to 
themselves,  and  in  many  families  must  have  it  all  to 
themselves ;  that  is,  a  boy  must  often  be  brought  up 
alone,  which  no  person  will  call  a  good  bringing  up» 
Further,  *'  a  father  with  thirty  sons,"  or,  we  will  say,  a 
much  less  number,   *'  all  below  the  age  of  manhood  and 
above  childhood,  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  govern 
-  them  effectually."     We  are  not  much  inclined  to  under- 
take any  discussion  with  those  who  first  assume  an  im* 
possible  case,  and  then  take  the  benefit  of  the  argument 
in  applying  it  to  a  possible  case.    A  man  with  thirty 
children  below  the  age  of  manhood  must  evidently  have 
several  wives,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance 
would  considerably  increase  the  difficulty  of  governing 
his  family,  unless  he  adopted  our  principle  of  division 
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BBd  xstessUieation  in  his  hous^old ;  and  even  then  he 
could  not  be  always  in  all  places  at  once.  But  suppose  , 
a  man  to  have  thirty  children,  and  all  his  wives  to  ht 
very  obedient,  and  do  their  best  to  assist  him  in  keeping 
good  order,  there  is  still  a  difference  between  him  and 
the  schoolmaster.  The  man  with  thirty  children  will 
have  a  profession  or  occupation  of  some  kind ;  whatever 
it  may  be,  we  suppose  his  profession  not  to  be  that  of 
training  children:  the  schoolmaster's  profession  is  to 
train  children.  Why  cannot  the  schoolmaster  do  that 
which  it  is  his  profession  to  do,  because  the  father  cannot 
do  that  which  it  is  not  his  profession  to  do  ?  The  fa- 
ther, if  his  only  profession  was  to  have  thirty  children, 
and  to  educate  them,  might,  if  he  were  a  sensible  man, 
do  the  thing  very  well.  Much  stress  cannot  be  fairly 
laid  on  isolated  cases  within  individual  experience  ;  but 
still,  even  in  the  present  state  of  domestic  discipline,  is  it 
a  fact  that  larg^  families  are  generally  worse  governed 
than  small  families?  or  is  it  a  fact  that  a  single  child,  or 
a  couple  of  children  generally  turn  out  better  than  a 
large  family  ?  We  doubt  if  this  can  be  affirmed.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that  brothers  do  not  agree  very  well  at 
home ;  and  whether  the  fault  be  in  their  parents,  or 
wherever  it  lies,  as  things  are  at  present,  it  is  a  common 
and  a  just  complaint.  Would  not  any  schoolmat»ter 
rather  have  thirty  boys,  all  of  different  families  to 
govern,  than  thirty  brothers  fW>m  one  fkmily  ?  In  addi- 
tk)n  to  all  this,  many  single  masters  do  govern  thirty 
boys,  and  govern  them  on  the  whole  very  well,  witliout 
blows,  without  harsh  treatment,  and  on  the  whole  with 
successful  results.  There  is  a  school  near  London, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  taken 
from  the  worst  part  of  society,  young  thieves  and  vaga* 
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bonds*  who  are  well  governed  by  one  man  with  an 
assistant :  no  system  of  fagging,  legalized  or  winked  at« 
etists  here  ;  no  blows  are  given  ;  but  strict  discipline  is 
enforced,  and  kind  words  and  behaviour  are  the  reward 
of  those  who  merit  them.  The  appearance  and  manner 
of  many  of  these  boys  are  much  superior  to  what  we  see 
in  our  inferior  boarding  schools.  Cannot  that  be  done 
in  boarding  schools,  where  'the  boys  are  generally  of 
decent  families,  and  pay  a  large  sum  for  (heir  education i 
which  is  done  in  a  school  where  the  boys  have  been 
corrupted  before  they  come,  and  the  means  of  which  are 
limited  to  a  few  private  subscriptions  ?  In  this  school 
for  vagrants  (at  Hackney  Wick,  near  London)  the 
boys  are  employed  in  labour  for  the  greater  part  of  thv 
day :  the  corresponding  thing  for  a  large  school  is  sys* 
tematic  exercise. 

Lastly,  "  this  government  of  the  boys,"  which  Is 
contended  for,  *'  like  every  other  government,  requires  to 
be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.**  This 
is  a  truth  that  we  might  gruess  without  knowing  practi* 
cally  what  fagging  is  in  schools ;  but  there  is  an  excep* 
tion  to  the  remark, — the  government  of  the  master  does 
not  require  to  be  watched  by  the  master,  as  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  boys  requires  to  be  watehed  by  the  master, 
and  in  this  consists  its  superiority.  But  is  this  govern* 
ment  of  the  boys  watched  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  schools?  Is  it  likely  that,  where  a  master  has  a  go-> 
vemment  of  this  descriptk>n,  established  by  long  usage, 
and  which  saves  him  a  great  deal  of  labteur  out  of  school 
hours,  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  superintending  and 
watching  this  government,  to  do  which  effectually  would 
be  as  much  trouble  as  to  govern  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  right  principles-— a  kind  of  government  we  fully 
admit,  that  will  impose  more  labour  on  the  master  ou^ 
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of  school  honrs,  than  most  masten  si  preatnt  under^r 
take  ?  The  explanatioo  of  the  mode  in  which  this  go« 
▼eminent  of  the  boys  works,  as  giTen  by  a  correspondeMf 
(Letter  of  a  Wjkhamist,  pp.  287,  288,)  is  certainly  a 
favourable  Tiew  of  it,  and  we  admit  fully  that  a  system 
of  fagginsf,  as  he  there  expUnns  it,  is  a  very  diffisreot 
thing  from  a  system  of  fiiggin^  as  generally  understood* 
But  nnfortunalely  it  is  a  Yery  diflBuent  thing  from 
a  systefn  of  fogging  as  it  exi!^  We  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  there 
made,  as  applicable  to  the  school  (not  there  named)  to 
which  we  suppose  our  correspondent  to  refer  ;  but  we 
cannot  consent  to  let  this  stand  as  a  fair  description  of 
what  is  done  in  some  other  schools,  in  which  the  real 
working  of  the  boys'  government  is  very  different  from 
that  described  in  the  Letter  of  a  Wykhamist,  (p.  287.) 
and  whk;h  many  who  will  read  these  remarks  know  to  be 
characterized  by  those  brutal  features  which  a  wise,  a 
benevolent,  a  conscientious  master  certainly  could 
soflen  down,  even  without  destroying  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  system  itself. 

We  know  that  it  will  still  be  urged  by  many  masters 
that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  a  large  number  of  boys  iu 
the  way  that  we  have  recommended ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  sound  objection  can  be  made  to  it,  except 
the  number  of  masters  that  will  be  required.  That  this 
is  not  really  felt  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty,  we  iufer 
from  the  mode  in  which  our  correspondent  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  is  so ;  we  presume  that  the  arguments 
urged  on  this  head  are  the  best  that  the  case  admits^ 
and  we  leave  it  to  any  person's  calm  consideration  to 
give  them  all  the  weight  that  they  deserve.  But  the 
principle  of  a  proper  classification  of  pupils  will  much 
diminish  the  difficulty,  if  any  still  remains ;  and  afier 
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aU,  sappose  two  additional  masterst  beyond  the  namb^r 
now  employed^  are  required  for  etery  hundred  boys  in 
a  large  school,  is  this  any  real  obstacle?  Are  liot  the 
terms  of  these  schools  high  enough  to  allow  the  addi* 
tioDal  expense*  or  even  a  much  larger  one  7  When 
80^,  90/.,  or  100/.  are  paid  in  schools  containbig  100 
or  900  boys»  surely  a  total  income  of  10»000  to  80,000/. 
per  annum  is  enough  to  furnish  every  kind  of  instruction 
and  superintendence  that  could  be  required.  The  500 
boys  of  Eton  do  not,  on  an  average,  pay  less  than 
100  guineas  per  annum  each;  surely  an  income  of 
50,000/.  a-year  is  amply  enough  to  provide  a  complete 
education  for  500  boys ;  and  the  masters*  after  all*  would 
find  themselves  carrying  on  a  more  lucrative  trade  than 
almost  any  other  profession.  If  parents  should  begin 
to  be  convinced  that  something  of  the  kind  above  sug^ 
gested  ought  to  be  attempted,  it  may  still  be  urged  by 
the  masters  that  their  labour  will  be  prodigiously  in- 
creased, even  if  their  staff  is  enlarged,  and  that  their 
emoluments,  as  boarding-house  keepers,  may  be  some-* 
what  diminished.  More  masters  will  undoubtedly  be 
wanted,  and  all  the  masters  will  have  their  hands  full : 
pertiaps  also  they  may  not  make  quite  so  much  money 
as  they  now  do.  They  will  not  only  have  to  teach  in 
the  school,  but  to  be  much  with  their  pupils  out  of 
school :  the  wall  of  separation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  must  be  broken  down.  The  teacher  must  learn, 
that  as  he  exercises  a  vocation  of  higher  importance 
than  any  in  the  community,  a  vocation  that  all  good 
men  honour  and  respect— one  that  parents  will  learn  to 
estimate  rightly  when  they  see  its  duties  discharged 
Iblly,— -so  he  must  submit  to  much  labour,  and  must 
devote  his  life  to  liv6  with  those  whom  he  educates.    If 
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thtM  oondkioiM  are  too  hafd,  1«t  him  abuidoii  hit  occa- 
patldi,  or  bring  to  it  the  ceel  which  oog^t  to  mniiBate 
him  who  clothes  himself  with  the  rtspected  title  of  the 
edueetor  of  youth,  of  those  who  in  «  few  years  will  fom 
the  men  of  Uie  country,  and  the  stisngth  or  the  weakncit 
of  a  nation.* 

It  is  to  the  endowed  sehools  of  this  conntry  thai  we 
onght  to  look  for  those  models  of  discipline  that  shall  be 
an  example  to  other  schools ;  and  yet,  at  the  present 
day,  while  we  find  a  few  priyate  schools  ccmfbrming  te 
the  general  system  of  these  endowed  schools  (whieh 
they  do  merely  in  the  character  of  preparatory  schodt 
for  them,  and  under  a  cerUun  influence  oalled  patronage), 
we  see  the  most  respectable  private  schools,  and  some 
of  the  new  proprietary  schools,  adopting  altogether  a 
different  system.  This  total  want  of  unity,  this  anarchy 
in  education,  can  only  be  remedied  by  th^  state  placing 
all  these  establishments  on  a  new  footing,  and  proTiding 
them  with  a  set  of  men  well  educated  and  trained  to  the 
profession  of  schoolmaster.  At  present,  it  is  a  mere 
chance  whether  a  man  becomes  a  master  of  a  school  or 
something  else :  if  he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  of  honest 
intentions,  a  long  experience  makes  him  a  good  master, 

*  Where  .the  terns  of  a  sdiool  are  low,  and  the  nninben 
•mall,  parenu  mast  be  oonttnt  with  the  kind  of  education  whioh 
it  is  in  the  roaster's  power  to  bestow.  Where  the  terms  are  higbj 
and  the  numbers  are  few  or  many,  all  may  be  done  that  is  right  to 
be  done.  All  pftrents  would  do  well  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  large  schools  on  reasonable  terms  :  sudi  schools  are  the  schools 
for  the  middling  and  less  wealthy  classes  of  the  country^  B^  tbe 
union  of  a  number  of  boys  in  such  sphoc^,  they  may  obtam  aU 
the  advantages  of  the  best  education  at  a  cheap  rate;  and  in  no 
other  way.  Small,  cheap  schools  cannot  be  good :  large,  cheap 
schools  may  be  good.  See  some  remarks  which  we  fonperif 
made  on  this  subject,  in  the  Journal  of  £ducatioD#  No*  XY^ 
«*  MUltary  and  Nava!  Education.*' 
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ao  fv  as  the  syaletn  will  allow :  if  h^  is  not^  the  donse- 
queliees  are  the  total  failure  of  the  schocd  for  the  life  of 
one  man,  which  may  include  the  school-lives  of  several 
successive  generations  of  boys.  We  are  not  yet  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  state  will  very  soon  undertake 
the  greatest  of  all  its  moral  obligations ;  nor  do  we  wish 
to  see  a  general  school-reform  attempted  till  the  matter 
has  undergone  still  further  discussion.    At  present  there 
are  many  new  and  imperiectly  digested  tiotions  abroad, 
whieh  require  time  in  order  to  fashion  themselves  into  a 
shape  adapted  to  practice*.    The  present  political  condi- 
tion  of  this  country  is  very  unfavourable  to  reform  of  our 
institutions  of  edueation ;  and  the  various  Causes  of  this 
unfavourable  condition  may  be  resolved  into  one  single 
cause — too  ^reat  liberty.    The  various  members  which 
compose  the  sovereign  power  have  no  unity  of  purpdse^ 
and  this  disunion  in  the  sovereign  power  shows  itself  iu 
all  the  various  forms  of  delegated  power,  in  all  institu- 
tions of  education  of  all  kinds,  in  every  religious  sect,  in 
«very  private  establishment  of  education.     The  liberty 
which  all  these  several  members  mean,  when  they  talk 
of  liberty,  Is,  the  liberty  of  doing  as  they  please,  that  is, 
the  liberty  of  frustrating  the  main  ends  of  a  poUtical 
community.     The  tiniversities  claim  the  liberty  of  ad- 
mitting into  th^se  places  (so^alled)  of  public  instruction 
whom  they  please,  and  of  shutting  out  whom  they  please ; 
^  established  church  wishes  to  have  the  liberty  of  edu- 
cating all  the  poor  in  its  own  way ;  the  trustees  and 
masters  of  endowed  schools  claim  the  liberty  of  managing 
them  as  they  think  best;  and  the  proprietors  of  private 
establishments  would,  taken  in  the  mass,  cry  out  against 
any  wise  measures  which  should  compel  them  to  edu- 
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cate  themselves  before  they  educate  others.*  When  we 
look  aboat  us  for  the  means  of  putting  this  chaos  into 
order,  of  checking  all  these  liberties  which  are  only  so 
many  mutual  aggressbns,  we  find  among  the  contend- 
ing  elements  of  disorder  no  one  which  is  yet  powerful 
enough  to  control  the  rest  In  the  United  States  mudi 
Ignorance  and  many  absurd  notions  still  prevailt  and  the 
liberty  we  have  talked  of  has  been  abundantly  active  in 
producing  mischief;  but  there  is  still  this  impoitant 
contrast  between  them  and  us — ^the  unity  of  sovereigii 
power  in  the  separate  states  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
government.  The  people  only  require  to  know  that  a 
thing  is  good,  and  the  opinion  may  immediately  be 
made  practical.  In  Prussia,  a  wise  government  deter* 
mines  what  is  best  for  the  people  in  matters  of  educatiout 
and  compels  them,  for  their  own  good,  to  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  In  England,  half  a  dozen  powers  contend 
for  the  mastery,  among  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whkh  of  them,  just  at  present,  might  most  safely  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  reforming  education.  If 
there  is  any  hope  at  all  of  beneficial  change,  it  is  in  the 
Commons'  House,  operated  upon  by  a  profound  con- 
viction among  those  who  are  commonly  called  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  To  produce  this  conviction 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  man  who  values  the  bappi« 

*  By  thiH  we  mean  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  teach, 
without  having  undergone  a  previous  examination  and  having 
received  a  certificate  of  competency.  On  thb  question  there  n 
much  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
a  school  reform ;  and  the  question  is  not  without  its  difficiil« 
ties.  Many  of  the  objections  which  we  have  seen  made  to  this 
proposition  arise  from  certain  confused  notions  of  the  nature  of 
the  sovereign  power  in  a  state,  which  we  have  no  disposition  to 
confate  bere^  or  indeed  anywhere  else* 
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«t88,  the  peaee^  Ihe  waXeiy  of  this  Maniry,— of  every 
mad  who  believe  that  ihe  educatiba  of  youth  is  ihe 
BBOst  impwrtaat  part  and  the  basis  of  all  civil  polity. 

A  subordinate  part  of  our  subjeot  reaiaitis  to  be 
briefly  notieed  ;  the  mode  in  whkh  a  master  eah  ensOre 
obedience  to  his  laws.  With  a  proper 'classification  of 
pupiby  and  with  masters  trained  to  their  business,  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  school  would  be  an 
easy  consequence  of  a  good  system.  In  the  present 
Slate  of  sChooht,  it  must  be  a  more  diflkult  task.  A 
government  which  subsists  by  violence  and  physical 
fbrce»  always  causes  more  trouble  to  the  governors  than 
one  in  which  the  governors  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
means  of  government  which  exist  in  the  sympathies  o^ 
oor  common  nature* 

It  must  be  laid  down  as  an  unvarying  rule,  that  a 
school  not  strictly  under  the  rule  of  a  master  cannot  be 
a  good  school ;  if  the  master  cannot  maintain  his  au- 
thority without  blows,  it  is  better  that  he  should  use 
blows  than  let  his  scholars  be  disobedient.  It  is  also 
better  that  the  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  fised  and  certain,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
than  that  it  should  vary  with  the  caprice  of  one  or  more 
masters.  Corporal  punishment,  or  the  infliction  of 
bodily  pain>  is  not  the  instrument  ot  government  in 
English  schools  only ;  it  is  the  great  means  of  govern- 
ment,  though  in  difierent  degrees,  in  political  commu- 
nities all  over  the  world,  and  its  frequent  and  indiscri- 
minate application  to  ofiences  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  state  of  barbarism  in  each  country. 
Thus,  in  Turkey,  the  stick  is,  and  still  more  was,  the 
great  instrument  by  which  society  was  kept  in  order ; 
and  conformably  to  this  high  state  principle,  the  stick  is 
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the  instntment  with  which  a  Mnssulman  sehoolmaster 
rules  the  youngr  disciples  of  Mohammed*.  The  adop* 
tion  of  so  universal  an  mstmment  of  rule  must  hate 
its  foundation  in  some  principles  of  our  nature  as 
universal,  and  these  principles  are  ignoranoe  and  lasl 
ness.  The  stick  is  an  argument  that  is  irr^istible  so 
long  as  it  is  wielded  by  a  strong  arm ;  it  appeals  to 
one  feeling  only,  which  all  men  have,  and  a  very  natural 
one  too,  a  desire  to  avoid  pain ;  H  is  encumbered  with 
no  complicated  principles,  which  require  reflection  and 
analysis ;  it  admits  no  motive  short  of  it,  and  none 
beyond  it ;  in  line,  its  arguments  are  irresistible  when 
they  can  be  enforced,  and  powerless  when  they  cannot* 
It  is  said,  by  a  Wykehamist,  that  the  idea  of  severe 
corporal  punishment  being  ever  now  used  in  this 
country  is  a  Blue  Beard  story,  and  that  such  assertions 
are  ridiculous.  In  such  matters  it  is  always  safer  ibr  a 
man  to  speak  within  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge, 
to  say  that  in  all  the  schools  known  to  the  objector 
there  is  no  such  thing,  for  other  people  have  the  same 
claim  to  credit  when  they  assert  the  contrary.  We  say 
that  corporal  punishment  in  schools  is  often  very  severe ; 
that  blows,  more  than  is  good  for  the  health,  are  often 
inflicted,  and  in  large  schools  too,  and  we  admit  no 
claim  of  any  one  man  to  say  that  he  knows  the  state  of 
all  the  schools  in  England,  when  we  know  that  his 
statements  are  not  true  of  some  schools  known  to  us. 
But  we  contend  that  corporal  punishment,  to  be  of  any 
use,  must  sometimes  be  severe ;  if  not  severe  enough 
to  frighten  the  boys  into  obedience,  what  is  the  use  of 
it  ?    If  it  is  a  proper  thing  in  any  case  for  a  master  to 

*  See  Journal  of  EducatioDi  No.  XVIIL,  p.  366,  <  Foreign 
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inflict  a  blow  upon  a  boy,  it  is  clear  that  blows  should 
vary  in  force  and  number,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence;  and  the  offence  being  great,  the  blows 
ought  to  be  many  and  hard.  If  this  is  not  admitted, 
on  what  prindple  are  blows  to  be  inflicted  ?  Surely  not 
aeoording  to  the  mere  caprice  of  the  master.  In  arguing 
this  question  of  floggiog,  we  are  supposing  a  system  in 
which  blows  are  the  governing  principle,  for  we  conceive 
it  impoesible  for  any  man  to  defend  a  system  of  flogging 
in  which  there  is  no  system  at  all*  We  have  always 
considered  the  systematic  flogging  of  public  schools 
(baUng  the  indecency*  of  it)  to  be  better  than  the  capri- 

*  Those  who  know  nothing  of  the  English  public  schools,  as  they 
are  termed,  cannot  well  express  their  surprise  when  they  hear  for 
the  first  time  tha  manner  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  in 
these  schools,  and  sometimes  Inflicted  on  boys  of  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  We  were  not  aware,  till  we  set  about 
making  more  particular  inquiries,  that  the  mode  of  Inflicting  this 
punishment  varies  considerably  in  our  endowed  schools.  Nor 
did  we  know  that  it  exists  in  some  of  very  little  note  and 
icpotation :  in  these  schools,  as  we  might  expect,  it  appears  in 
its  worst  form.  In  some  schools  the  punishment  is  always 
inflieted  in  public  before  the  school,  which  appears  to  be  the 
least  objectioDable  plan.  The  boy,  who  is  to  be  dogged,  looses 
his  breeches,  and  the  master  pulls  out  the  shirt  so  as  to  expose 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  on  which  he  operates  with  a  birch  rod. 
In  some  other  schools  it  is  generally  done  in  private,  and  it  is 
probably  in  that  case  more  severe  and  less  decent.  But  in  such 
sdiooU  it  is  sometimes  done  in  public  also,  when  the  nature  of 
the  case  laemi  to  require  it.  A  friend  informs  us,  that  during 
the  time  be  was  at  the  Charter  House,  some  years  ago,  a  boy  in  the 
sixth  form,  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  required  to  loose  his 
hreedies  tit  medio,  that  is,  before  the  whole  school,  preparatory  to 
being  flogged.  In  some  schools  the  posteriors  are  completely 
exposed  during  the  ceremony  of  whipping,  and  this  before  the  eyes 
of  aU.  It  is  difficnlt  to  say  what  custom  will  not  reconcile  us  to : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  indecent  exposure,  which  would 
diock  one  not  used  to  it,  produces  little  or  no  effect  where  it  prevails. 

The  consequence  of  disobedience  to  an  order  for  loosing  the 
breedies  would  be  expulsion,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
proper  consequence;  for  we  admit,  as  readily  as  any  of  our 
opponents  may  contend  for  it,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  boys 
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dous  punishment  which  many  pmoos,  and  outselves 
amongst  the  rett»  have  seen  at  a  private  aehooL  A 
passionate  man,  and  many  schoolmasters  are  such,  vrbo 
has  no  regular  system  of  flogging,  wiU  pinch  ears,  kick 
at  the  legs,  pull  the  hair  violently,  and  use  very  aburive 
terms:  such  instances  of  ungovemed  ill-temper  and 
brutal  behaviour  are  not  uncommon^  and  vre  speak 
within  our  own  knowledge  of  baring  seen,  not  very 
long  ago,  such  scenes,  and  of  knowing  that  they  are 
still  common  in  schoob,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
Enghmd.  An  ignorant  man»  whom  accident  baa  made 
a  schoolmaster,  must  govern  by  force,  and  tiie  only 
bounds  to  his  intemperate  passions  are  actual  fear  of  his 
pupils,  before  the  stoutest  and  boldest  of  whom  these 
unworthy  instructors  of  youth  have  not  unfirequently 
shrunk  from  their  purpose. 

Such  a  system  of  capricious  punishment  no  one  can 
defend,  and  we  should  not  act  an  ingenuous  part  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  impute  any  approbation  of  such  a 
system  to  oilr  correspondent,  though  the  vagueness  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  defended  the  giving  of 
blows,  without  clearly  stating  under  what  restrictions* 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  approving  of  blows  any 
how  inflicted,  and  for  any  kind  of  offence.  But  he  who 
defends  the  infliction  of  blows  shoukl  state  for  what 
kind  of  ofiences  he  would  give  blows,  and  how  they 
»houId  be  inflicted.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  person 
maintaining  that  a  boy  should  be  punished  because  he 
cannot  learn  something  which  he  has  done  his  best  to 
learn ;  or  if  be  be  really  very  stupid  and  dull,  still  if  he 

being  obedieut  to  the  laws  of  the  school.  The  ouly  point  of  dif- 
fereuoe  between  us  is^  what  the  lawi  ihould  be,  aud  how  they 
dunild  be  euTorcedt 
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has  tried  his  best*  no  man,  we  think,  would  consider 
blows  a  proper  punishment.  Corporal  punishment  is 
probably  reserved  by  the  more  reasonable  defenders  of 
it  for  the  infraction  of  positive  rules  of  the  school  (which 
rules  may  be  good  or  bad),  for  obstinacy,  lying,  and 
oUter  like  offences.  If  it  would  cure,  or  tend  to  cure 
these  evils,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 
But  our  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  the  boy  is 
the  only  person  concerned  in  the  business,  whereas  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  flogging,  a  boy  and  a  master ;  and 
our  main  objection  to  flogging  is  founded  on  certain 
considerations  that  primarily  afl^t  the  master.  Our 
objection  is  this:  first,  it  is  very  difficult,  particularly 
if  the  occasions  for  punishment  arise  oflen,  for  the 
master  to  inflict  the  punishment  with  coolness  and 
solemnity,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  in  ordinary  schools, 
punishment  follows  the  offence  too  soon  to  enable  the 
master  to  do  it  judiciously.  If  it  is  inflicted  with  any 
passion  whatever,  it  is  very  Hkely  that  blows  will  be 
inflicted  beyond  what  is  just,  and  beyond  what  the 
master  himself  intended ;  he  will  exhibit  to  his  scholars 
an  example  of  ungoverned  temper,  he  who  is  to  be 
their  guide,  their  pattern,  and  their  friend  ;  he  will  run 
very  great  risk  of  forfeiting  all  their  respect,  unless  he 
be  a  man  of  more  than  usual  intellectual  strength,  in 
which  case  he  may  command  some  respect,  but  will 
secure  no  love.  We  are  all  along  supposing  that  the 
scholar  is  conscious  that  he  deserves  some  punishment, 
and  that  all  the  boys  would  admit  the  justice  of  the 
punishment ;  but  what  will  be  the  case  if  he  thinks  he 
does  not  ?  Suppose  his  offence  to  be  a  violation  of 
some  petty  rule-*suppose  the  master  to  be  influenced 
merely  by  bad  humour — is  the  boy  in  this  case,  as  wa 
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adre  (old,  to  submit  quietly  to  what  he  feels  to  be  unjust? 
He  may  submit,  but  in  his  moral  organisation  there  is 
something  implanted  which  resents  this  outrage,  and  w« 
believe  that  this  something  is  for  good,  not  for  harm. 
He  feels  contempt  and  indignation  for  the  tyrant  who 
abuses  superior  strength,  and  rooted  hatred  is  his  only 
feeling  towards  his  teacher.  Ag^in,  can  a  master, 
whose  system  is  to  govern  by  blows,  expect  the  love  and 
respect  of  those  who  are  under  him  ?  If  a  boy  finds 
that  a  blow  is,  in  the  master's  mind,  the  extreme  punish- 
ment, what  value  will  he  set  on  the  master's  appiob«- 
tton  or  disapprobation  ?  Vihtki  power  has  the  master  of 
influencing  the  conduct  of  his  pupils,  when  the  eflficaqy 
of  the  blows  is  exhausted?  Boys,  after  a  time,  care 
not  for  ordinary  blows  ;  if  blows  are  to  do  good,  they 
must  continually  increase  in  severity,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  nothing  but  extremely  severe  punishment  can  be 
efficient,  even  in  securing  temporary  obedience;  and 
extreme  punishment  must  be  adopted  by  those  who 
defend  blows,  if  their  system  is  to  have  the  merit  of 
consistency. 

We  stop  to  meet  a  possible  objection  that  may  be 
made,  of  this  kind.  Under  your^  improved  system,  in 
which  the  disapprobation  of  the  master  is  to  work  such 
miracles,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  master's  disapproba- 
tion may  be  expressed  in  cases  where  the  boy  thinks  he 
does  not  deserve  this  disapprobation,  which  you  substi- 
tute for  other  punishment  ?  and  if  this  is  so,  will  not  there 
be  certain  bad  effects,  similar  to  those  which  you  attri- 
bute to  the  infliction  of  blows,  or  at  least  some  effects 
which  are  positively  bad  and  perhaps  worse  than  those 
from  a  blow,  which  is  a  thing  that  many  boys  soon  forget, 
while  words  often  remain  in  the  memory  ?    Let  us 
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how  this  matter  stands.  The  expressSoQ  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  implies  redaction,  caution,  delay  t  the 
natural  attendants  of  blows  are  passion  and  haste. 
There  is  therefore  less  chance  of  error  in  expressing 
disapprobation  than  in  giving  a  blow.  A  blow  also,  as 
it  has  been  well  said  by  the  Author  of  the  *  Remarks  on 
Flogging  and  Fagging  in  Winchester,'  (See  Journal 
of  Education,  No.  XVI [.  p.  84,  etaq,)  is  not  a  reason: 
it  is  not  even  a  word ;  it  is  a  blow,  and  nothing  more. 
Disapprobation  is  expressed  in  words— in  words  which  * 
aM  not  words  of  passion,  but  words  that  contain  reasons 
and  require  consideration ;  and  reasons  expressed  are 
immediatery  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
hear  them  t  if  they  are  good  reasons,  they  compel  con- 
viction and  acquiescence.  If  they  are  bad,  perhaps  the 
master  will  find  out  that  they  are  insufficient,  before  he 
eaqposea  himself  by  uttering  them ;  and  here  again  is 
delay,  which  is  the  thing  we  aim  at  producing,  between 
the  offence  and  the  punishment.  But  suppose  the  boy 
does  not  admit  the  master^s  easons ;  suppose  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  boys  sometimes  do  not  admit  the  reasons 
for  the  expression  of  disapprobation  to  be  adequate ; 
and  suppose  the  master's  reasons  are  not  adequate.  But 
here  again  is  a  great  difference  between  reasons  and 
Mows :  the  boys  cannot  deny  that  the  master  has  acted 
with  coolness,  with  deliberation,  with  a  real  intention  to 
do  his  best;  they  cannot  help  approving  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  expressed  his  disapprobation,  even  if  he  is 
mistaken.  The  master,  on  his  part,  will  readily  see  how 
his  opinion  is  received  by  the  boys  :  if  it  is  not  received 
as  he  wishes,  he  must  reflect  on  the  matter,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  out  where  he  is  mistaken }  and  it  Is  very 
likely  that  he  will  not  fall  into  the  same  error  egidn. 
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A  blow  vnjusily  inflicted  is  a  wrong  done,  ibr  which  nb 
«xcu9e  can  be  given  except  that  it  was  done  in  baste, 
which  is  no  security  against  its  repetition ;  whereas  dis- 
approbation, with  reasons  for  it,  even  if  the  disappro- 
bation ia  unmerited,  contains  in  it  something  which  is 
€si  the  nature  of  security  against  a  repetition.  We  have 
lieve  supposed  an  extreme  oase.  A  well-traiBed  master, 
wha  has  reflected  on  tha  motives  by  which  both  men 
and  boys  are  influenced^  will  not  be  in  much  danger  of 
falling  into  such  mistakes  as  we  hare  aupponed*  Hb 
disapprobation  will  be  founded  on  good  reaaons^  aad 
will  be  the  ruliag  motive  for  the  boys  avoiding  to  do 
wrong.  In  the  other  case  blows  are  the  TuHng  motive. 
Now  here  stand  the  two  masters,  and  let  th#  boys 
choose  between  them :  one  luAds  in  his  hand  therod, 
and  says  if  you  do  so  and  so,  I  will  flog  you ;  the  other 
says,  if  you  do  so  and  so,  I  shall  disapprove  your  con- 
duct, and  I  shall  show,  by  my  behaviour,  in  private  or 
publio,  or  both,  that  I  do  not  like  what  you  do ;  I  shall 
tell  you  why,  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  boys 
and  other  people  too  will  be  of  my  mind.  If  you  do  as 
I  wish  you  shall  receive  my  public  approbation :  this  Is 
what  I  offer  to  you  as  the  opposite  of  my  diiapplroba- 
tion.  What  has  my  friend  there  with  the  rod  got  to 
offer  you  as  the  opposite  of  fledging  7 — when  he  ap* 
proves  of  your  conduct  he  will  not  flog  you. 

Any  man  who  has  had  any  experience  in  managing 
boys  or  dealing  with  men,  knows  very  well  how  many 
circumstances  occur  in  this  intercourse  which  tend  to 
irritate  and  annoy  $  and  this  quite  independent  of  posi* 
tive  disobedience  on  the  part  of  boys,  or  bad  intentkin 
on  the  part  of  men.  The  natural  outlet  lor  this  irrita* 
lion  and  annoyance  is  action  of  some  kind ;  and  the 
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naiaral  ok^edtB  of  this  action  are  the  causes  of  onr  irri- 
talioa.  Between  men  and  men  Uiese  feelings  are  checked 
by  a  knowledge  that,  if  exercised  unreasonably  by  any 
person,  they  will  call  forth  the. feelings  in  others  which  we 
Aamfl  anger  and  resentment,  witfaont  which  corresponding 
leelings  the  first  would  run  r]ot»  and  society  could  not 
dial.  These  antagonist  principles  are  tho  elements  of 
eider  in  society;  4hey  produce  mutual  caution  .as  to 
givii^  just  cause  of  offence,  lest  anger  and  resentment 
ahouki  he  excited.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we  resist 
wrongy  and  endeavour  to  get  reparation  for  injury  ;  it 
is  oae  end  of  society  to  help  us  in  getting  this  repa- 
ration, and  with  this  view  the  law  fixes  the  mode  in 
which  reparation  must  be  obtained. 

As  between  bojs  and  men,  the  case  is  different 
Usage  has  given  to  men  a  power  over  boys  which  it 
has  not  given  to  men  over  men  ;  and  this  power,  as  it 
is  proportionally  greater,  and  under  comparatively  little 
control,  requires  the  greater  caution  in  its  exercise.  But 
it  is  proposed  to  exercise  this  power  occasionally  (what 
the  occasions  proposed  are,  we  do  not  know — *  for 
faulU  of  young  boys'  is  the  vague  term  that  is  used. 
Letter,  p.  284) — it  is  proposed  to  use  the  power  occa- 
aionaliy  in  inflicting  blows  on  boys,  from  whom  the 
aame  consequences  cannot  be  apprehended  as  from  men, 
and  therefore  a  great  part  of  the  wholesome  restraint 
above  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  men  and  men,  is  here 
wanting.  It  is  to  be  used  by  men  who  neither  by  edu- 
cation nor  in  any  other  way  have  any  superiority  over 
other  men  in  controlling  their  passions ;  it  is  to  be  used 
by  schoolmasters  not  trained  to  their  business.  It  is 
certain  then  that  it  will  often  be  used  ill ;  it  is  a  power 
thai  would  be  used  ill  by  any  maUi  whether  schooK 
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master  or  not  And  the  longrer  a  man  hat  been  accus- 
tomed to  inflict  blowS)  the  readier  will  he  be  to  inflict 
them,  and  the  more  careless  in  discriminating  the  occa- 
sions for  their  application.  A  wise  man  is  very  cautious 
about  inflicting  a  Mow,  especially  on  one  from  whom 
no  resistaiice  is  apprehended ;  a  wise  master  is  cautious 
how  he  gives  a  blow  to  a  slave  who  mnst  submit ;  for 
experience  tells  us  all,  that  our  passions  of  all  kinds 
grow  stronger  by  indulgence,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  exercise  a  power  that  may  be  used  without  fear  df 
resistance.  These  arguments  go  to  prove  tliat  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  inflict  blows  on  boys,  undier  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  displaying  passion,  without  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  propriety  which  we  ourselves  acknow- 
ledge, and  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of  our  pupils, 
and  thus  losing  the  strongest  instrument  of  government 
in  a  school— 'the  desire  of  the  boys  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  master.  So  great,  we  say,  is  this  risk, 
that  all  men,  particularly  those  of  an  irritable  tempera* 
ment,  will  probably  lose  much  more  authority  by  beating 
boys,  even  occasionally,  than  they  would  by  abstaining 
from  it  altogether;  and  to  those  who  are  conscious  of 
such  inflrmities  of  temper,  we  strongly  recommend  total 
abstinence  firom  blows,  which  will  infhllibly  set  them  on 
finding  some  substitute. 

If,  as  is  admitted  (Letter,  p.  d84),  *  the  amount  of 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  may  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing very  inconsiderable,'  it  seems  very  difficult  to  And 
a  reason  why  the  little  that  remains  need  be  kept.  If  it 
is  good  for  anything,  why  part  with  any  of  it? — if  it 
Is  not  good,  get  rid  of  the  remainder,  for  you  will  not 
say  that  having  substituted  *  the  force  of  moral  motives* 
for  a  larg«  part  of  what  was  once  flogging,  you  reserre 
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the  right  of  a  bit  of  Bogging  to  &U  back  upon  wh«n 
you  are  bard  pressed  for  other  means.  In  fact,  we  do 
i)ot  understand  the  way  in  which  the  flogging  argument 
19  put  by  our  coripespondent,  though  we  haife  read  it  with 
much  attention.  Whether  the  application  of  a  little 
of  the  reserved  right  would  help  us  or  not  we  will  not 
venture  to  say. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Winchester  School 
asserts  that  '  corporal  punishment  is  degrading:'  the 
author  of  the  Letter  asserts  this  expression  to  originate 
in  a  *  proud  potion  of  personal  independence,  which  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essentially  barba- 
rian.' (Letter,  p.  28L)  It  is  not  important  to  settle  this 
point,  which  we  leave  as  it  stands.  But  it  is  important 
tp  see  clearly  what  are  the  invariable  principles  of  our 
nature,  which  remain  the  same  whether  names  do  so  or 
not.  Blows  inflicted  by  a  master  under  the  mere  in* 
Quence  of  passion,  as  they  often  are  and  must  be,  blows 
inflicted  when  the  boy  who  receives  them  and  his  fellows 
too  know  they  are  not  merited,  even  according  to  the 
blow-giving  code,  will  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
injury,  and  the  boy  will  feel  resentment.*  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd,  thaa  to  say  that  this  feeling  is 
wrong  (we  do  not  say  that  our  correspondent  says  so), 
or  that  the  boy  should  submit  with  all  humility  to  the 
unjust  correction  of  his  superior  in  age  ?  He  feels  re- 
sentment, apd  he  cannot  help  feeling  it:  no  teaching 
or  preaching  can  eradicate  this  feeling ;  we  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  feeling  is  that  kind  of  feeling 
which  is  necessary,  and  we  pronounce  it  good.  From 
the  moment  that  a  blow  is  given  unjustly  to  a  boy,  all 
the  natural  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  for  his  master 

^  See  Bishop  Butler's  ezoellent  discourse  on  Resentment.    • 
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disappears,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  good  can  be 
done  afler.  Whether  what  we  have  stated  is  an  imaginary 
case,  we  appeal  to  some  who  may  read  this  article.  A 
prudent  governor,  either  of  boys  or  men,  will  be 
cautious  never  to  put  himself  in  -a  situation  in  which 
he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  the  natural  respect  paid  to 
superiors  in  age  and  station. 

If  space  allowed,  we  should  insist  still  further  on  this 
topic,  believing  that  as  a  general  rule  blows  will  be  in- 
flicted under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  that  they  do 
raise  in  the  minds  of  boys  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  are  very  sufficient  reasons  for  not  inflicting  blows 
at  all.  As  to  a  system  of  blows,  which  shall  be  the  best 
possible  system  of  blows,  well  regulated,  strictly  de- 
fined, enforced  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  number  and 
degree  varying  with  the  ofience,  at  certain  intervals 
af^er  all  chance  of  passion  in  the  master  is  over,  and 
never  felt  by  the  boy  to  be  undeserved — why  all  this 
supposes  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  the  blow  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  for  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  school  government  and  of  all 
good  society,  the  approbation  and  good  opinion  of  those 
who  are  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves.  When  the 
matter  is  brought  to  this  point-^the  ofience  committed, 
no  anger  or  passion  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
but  a  firm  resolution  to  punishi  and  no  one  to  say  that 
punishment  is  not  deserved — when  the  matter  is  brought 
to  this  point,  and  the  time  for  the  punishment  is  come» 
will  a  blow  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment? 
Suppose  the  punishment  to  be  the  disapprobation  of 
the  master,  expressed  either  in  private  or  public,  as  the 
case  may  be,  accompanied  with  such  personal  restraint,, 
or  temporary  separation  from  the  other  pupils  as  may  be 
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judged  proper,  will  a  blow  add  to  the  severity  or  efficacy 
ef  this  puiiishmeot,  or  take  from  it?  We  believe  that 
tfae  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  master,  if  the  boys 
value  his  approbation  or  disapprobation,  will  inflict 
more  pain,  and  pain  of  a  kind  to  work  good,  than  any 
blows  in  any  way  administered.  If  we  have  not  said 
enough  on,  the  subject  of  be%tiug,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Locke,  in  Jiis  '  Essay  on  Education/  in  whose  re- 
marks they  will  find  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  need  be  said 
about  it,  which  is  here  omitted,  because  it  cannot  be  said 
t>etter.  Locke  allows  of  beating,  though  unwillingly, 
in  one  case* 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  effects  which  a  practice 
of  flogging,  particularly  under  a  passionate  master, 
must  have  on  the  boys  with  respect  to  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
effects  must  be  bad. 

Young  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  readily  imitate  the 
conduct  of  those  around  them  ;  they  do  as  their  elders 
do,  think  as  they  think,  and  in  all  respects  repeat  what 
they  see  and  hear.  This  circumstance,  this  fundamental 
law  of  our  moral  organization,  like  all  other  general  laws, 
may  produce  good  or  ill.  Among  the  poor,  the  bad 
example  of  many  parents,  their  ignorance,  their  want  of 
cleanly  and  decent  habits,  their  intemperance,  and  other 
vices,  are  a  great  obstacle  to  a  reform  in  this  part  of 
society,  because  bad  habits  are  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
transmission  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  many  rich  parents:  their  ex- 
travagant and  irregular  way  of  living,  their  slavish  devo- 
tion to  established  modes  whatever  they  may  be,  their 
profound  submission  to  all  above,  and  their  intolerable 
arrogance  to  those  whom  they  suppose  beneath  them, 
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ill  these  things  work  oo  the  youthful  mind,  and 
produce  a  copy  as  bad  as  the  original.  On  the 
other  handy  when  parentF,  whether  of  high  or  low  con* 
dttion»  whether  rich  or  poor,  set  their  children  an  ex- 
ample of  industry,  of  temperance,  of  sympathy  for  the 
wise  and  good,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  and  station ; 
such  an  example,  as  a  general  rule,  of  itself,  and 
without  further  teaching,  makes,  or  powerfully  tends 
to  make,  an  upright,  fearless,  and  truly  honourable 
character.  A  master  of  a  school  is  sfJd,  in  popular 
phrase,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  if  a 
master  of  a  school  were  what  all  should  be,  and  what 
some  few  are,  he  would  not  merely  be  said  to  be,  but 
he  would  be,  a  parent,  and  more  than  a  parent.  His 
superior  information,  his  earnestness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  his  unvarying  kind  treatment  of  those  who 
merit  his  regard,  and  his  unwearied  exertions  both  in 
and  out  of  school-hours,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  boys 
as  being  something  even  more  than  a  parent  does  for 
his  children,  certainly  more  than  what  most  parents  are 
either  able  to  do  or  willing  to  attempt  to  do.  A  man 
whose  intellectual  character  is  based  on  sound  know- 
ledge (and  this  is  an  essential  element  in  all  moral 
character),  whose  natural  tastes  being  simple  lead  him 
to  seek  the  society  of  children,  whose  pleasures  are  de« 
rived  from  giving  pleasure  to  others — such  a  roan 
would,  by  his  mere  example,  produce  effects  on  bis 
pupils  as  beneficial  as  they  would  be  lasting.  The  man 
whose  manners  are  coarse,  whose  language  is  harsh  and 
abusive,  whose  reasons  lie  in  the  strength  of  his  arm> 
and  whose  government  is  that  of  physical  force,  sets  an 
example  to  his  boys  that  they  will  infallibly  imitate; 
and  accordingly  we  do  find  in  some  schools  where  flog* 
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^n^  prevails,  where  the  master  calls  his  pupils  hard 
names,  and  rules  by  creating  fear,  that  the  same  princi* 
pies  are  followed  out  by  the  boys,  whose  conduct  towards 
one  another  is  indecent*  brutal,  and  cruel.  Such  an 
effect,  produced  by  the  bad  example  of  a  master  who 
governs  by  fear  and  (logging,  is  not  an  imaginary  thing, 
but  a  reality. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  which  have  rendered 
flogging  necessary  as  a  means  of  government,  there  is 
one  which  is  of  very  extensive  influence.  Many  mas- 
ters, as  already  said,  become  masters  by  chance :  they 
have  no  love  for  their  profession ;  they  enter  upon  it 
firom  necessity.  They  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  they  profess  to  teach,  nor 
are  they  acquainted  with  good  methods  of  teaching. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  instruction  is  irksome  to 
the  master ;  dull,  monotonous,  and  tiresome  to  the  pupil. 
Continual  blunders  and  listlessness  provoke  the  master ; 
and  he  discharges  his  irritation  by  giving  blows,  a  kind 
of  relief,  under  the  circumstances,  almost  necessary.  It 
might  be  better  for  the  master  to  allay  his  uneasy  feelings 
by  running  round  the  school-ground^  or  taking  a  few 
jumps,  or  venting  his  irritation  on  a  figure  of  a  boy 
stuflfed  with  straw ;  but  the  real  boy,  the  cause  of  his 
irritation,  is  before  him,  and  the  blowi  or  the  abusive 
word,  is  directed  to  him.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that 
children  whose  curiosity  is  so  active,  whose  desire  to 
learn  is  so  ardent  and  so  pure,  should  be  made  so 
careless,  so  lazy,  and  so  provoking,  merely  through  the 
ignorance  of  their  teachers :  but  this  flows  naturally 
from  a  system  in  which  children  are  taught  so  little 
that  interests  them,  and  that  little,  after  all,  in  a  way 
the  least  attractive,  and   constquentiy  the  least  efii« 
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ctenU  If  the  different  bnnehes  of  knowledge  were 
taught  in  that  order  and  in  that  manner  which  are  beat 
calculated  to  develop  the  faculties,  the  pupil  would,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  as  willing  to  learn  as  the  most  zealous 
master  could  be  to  teach.  Blows,  so  far  from  being 
required,  would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  such  a 
system ;  the  master  would  have  pleasure  in  teaching^, 
the  boys  would  have  still  more  pleasure  in  learning. 
Even  the  little  boys  would  not  require  to  be  beaten  for 
their  fauU* :  they  would  be  ashamed  of  tbero  as  soon 
as  they  were  committed.  Of  all  the  defences  of  flog, 
ging,  that  which  goes  on  the  notion  of  getting  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  it,  of  not  inflicting  it  on  the  big  boy,  but 
restricting  it  to  the  faults  of  the  little  boys,  is  the 
most  pitiable  and  irrationaL  The  younger  the  boy  is 
(provided  he  has  not  been  spdled  before  he  comes 
to  school),  the  more  active  is  his  curiosityi  the  more 
eager  is  he  to  learn,  the  more  disposed  is  he  to  feel  the 
value  of  kind  treatment  when  he  knows  that  he  merits 
it,  and  the  more  deeply  does  he  feel  the  temporary  loss 
of  his  parent's  or  master's  esteem.  This  feeling  exists 
most  strongly  in  infants ;  it  diminishes  as  they  grow 
older,  for  it  is  not  a  result  of  reason,  but  a  sympathy, 
of  which  the  teacher  ought  to  know  how  to  avail  himself. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  this  sympathy  weakens,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  see  that  reason  occupies  the  vacant 
place. 

The  author  of  the  Letter  (p.  883)  has  some  observatioiis 
on  the  principle  of  pain,  a  word  that  we  have  just  used, 
which  seem  to  call  for  a  few  remarks.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting some  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  him  in  the 
Letter  (p.  282),  but  how  they  all  bear  on  the  question 
before  us,  as  explained  by  our  correspondent,  we  do  not 
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comprehend ;  nor  can  we  understand  the  connexion  of 
(he  scTeral  parts  of  the  two  paragraphs  in  which  this 
matter  is  discussed.  The  following  by  itself  is  intelli- 
gible— '  To  say  that  corporal  punishment  is  an  appeal 
to  personal  fear,  is  a  mere  abuse  of  terms.  In  this 
sense  all  bodily  pain  or  incoi^enience  is  an  appeal  to 
personal  fear ;  and  a  man  should  be  ashamed  to  take 
any  pains  to  avoid  the  tooth-ache  or  the  gout.  Fain  is 
an  evil ;  and  the  fear  of  pain,  like  all  other  natural  feel- 
ings,  is  of  a  mixed  character,  sometimes  useful  and 
becoming,  sometimes  wrong  and  mischievous.'  And 
this—*  It  is  very  true  that  the  fear  of  punishment  gene- 
rally  (for  surely  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  the 
fear  of  the  personal  pain  of  flogging,  or  of  the  personal 
inconvenience  of  what  have  been  proposed  as  its  sub- 
stitutes,  confinement  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  food) 
is  not  the  highest  motive  of  action,  and  therefore  the 
course  actually  followed  in  education  is  most  agreeable 
to  nature  and  reason,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  should 
be  appealed  to  less  and  less  as  the  moral  principle 
becomes  stronger  with  advancing  age.' 

First  we  are  told,  that  to  call  *  corporal  punishment'  an 
*  appeal  to  fear'  is  an  abuse  of  terms  ;  then  we  are  told 
that  in  this  sense — that  is,  if  corporal  punishment  is  an 
appeal  to  fear — the  tooth 'ache  or  the  gout  is  also  an 
appeal  to  fear.  Such  puerile  attempts  to  obscure  the  real 
question  hardly  need  exposure.  The  assertion  would 
be  true,  if  a  schoolmaster  could  at  his  pleasure  inflict 
a  fit  of  tooth*ache,  and  many  boys  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  he  cannot,  for  assuredly  tooth-aches 
would  be  more  common  than  they  are.  An  *  appeal 
to  fear'  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  motive,  as  our  cor<« 
respondent  states.  When  *  corporal  punishment'  is  called 
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an  '  appeal  to  fear'  (a  mode  of  expression  which  we  by 
no  means  justify),  it  is  implied*  we  presume,  that  the 
wrong  motive  is  presented,  the  fear  of  the  rod,  instead 
of  other  motives  which  it  is  presumed  would  better  pro- 
duce the  desired  e£Qect 

We  are  further  told  that  it  makes  no  difference  whe- 
ther a  boy  receives  a  Uow  from  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sgme  offence,  or  some  other  kind  of  punishment 
such  as  is  there  mentioned.  But  here  again  we  have  the 
matter  put  into  utter  confusion,  for  it  is  the  kind  of 
punishment  which  is  the  very  thing  in  question.  We 
all  admit  that  punishment  of  some  kind  is  necessary  for 
boys  who  do  wrong,  as  well  as  for  men  ;  and  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  in  what  the  differences  of 
punishment  consist,  which  we  think  unnecessary  to 
explain  at  length,  as  anybody  can  find  it  out  for  himself 
by  the  following  hints.  The  disapprobation  of  the 
master,  the  temporary  loss  of  his  usual  kind  reg^ard,  is 
a  punishment  different  from  confinement ;  and  confine- 
ment is  different  from  a  blow  on  the  hand  with  a  cane ; 
and  a  blow  on  the  hand  with  a  cane  is  different  from  a 
blow  on  the  bare  breech  with  a  rod ;  and  a  blow  on  the 
bare  breech  with  a  rod  is  different  from  thumb-screws 
or  any  instruments  of  torture ;  and  so  on. 

Finally,  *  the  fear  of  punishment  should  be  appealed 
to  less  and  less  as  the  moral  principle  becomes  stronger 
with  advancing  age.'  '  Fear  of  punishment  should  be 
appealed  to' — is  not  this  an  abuse  of  terms  ?  We  were 
told  so  just  now.  But  this  is  a  trifle.  We  are  here  told 
impliedly  that  we  must  begin  our  education  with  one  of 
the  lower  motives,  which  we  now  learn  is  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  *  appeal  to  corporal  punishment,'  an  opinion 
in  which  we  entirely  agree ;  and  we  must  appeal  to  it 
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less  and  less  as  the  boy  grows  older,  because  as  he  grows 
older  his  moral  principle  becomes  stronger — becomes 
stronger  by  his  education  being  first  subjected  to  that 
influence  which  is  called  one  of  the  lower  motives  of 
action.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  how  the  moral 
principle  becomes  stronger  under  this  arrangement 
Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  here 
meant  by  the  moral  principle.  As  boys  grow  older  their 
passions  become  stronger,  and  unless  the  power  of  self- 
control  grows  stronger  at  an  equal  rate,  the  whole  boy  is 
less  adapted  for  right  conduct. than  he  was  at  an  earlier 
age.  He  may  know  more  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
but  be  is  subjected  to  more  influences  which  tend  to 
draw  him  from  the  right  course.  The  power  of  conduct- 
ing himself  properly  under  these  circumstances  may  be 
called  the  moral  principle,  and  we  presume  this  is  what 
is  intended*  But  this  power  does  not  come  from  in- 
creasing years*  for  with  increasing  years,  when  there  is 
no  right  discipline,  the  moral  principle,  as  thus  under- 
stood, b^omes  weaker  and  weaker,  as  we  all  know. 
And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  in  many 
schools,  not  merely  those  called  public  schools.  The 
passions  increase  with  increasing  years,  but  the  power 
of  self-control  does  not  increase  in  the  same  rate,  because 
there  is  no  discipline  specially  directed  to  this  object,  as 
Locke  suggests  there  should  be.^ 

*  A  few  alterations  have  be«n  made  in  thit  artioIe»  and  a  few 
paru  added;  dnoe  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Ednoation. 
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Delirered  before  the  American  Institute  of  InBtractfon, 

August,  1831. 


It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  teachers  to  call  in  the 
aid  o^emuUUion  to  stimulate  their  pupils  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  studies.  By  several  writers,  however,  it 
has  been  maintained,  that  this  is  not  a  good  or  a  safe 
principle  of  action.  And  many  teachers,  who  resort  to 
it,  acknowledge  its  tendency  to  be  dangerous,  but  jus- 
tify themselves  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  They  sup- 
pose it  to  be  impossible  to  find  other  motives  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  attention 
of  my  respected  audience  is  now  invited  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  *'  the  means  which  may  be  employed  to  sti- 
mulate the  student  without  the  aid  of  emulation.***    If 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shape  of  the  subject  assigned  b^  the 
directors  of  the  institute  precluded  the  writer  from  entering  into  a 
consideration  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  emulation  as  a 
principle  of  action.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  ddirery 
of  the  lecture,  however,  he  was  led  to  regret  that  he  had  not  at 
least  attempted  a  defimtion  of  emulation,  and  made  a  few  plain 
dUtincHoni  m  order  to  guard,  if  possible,  against  that  confusion  of 
terms  and  Ideas  too,  by  which  the  discussion  was  embarrassed. 
Indeed,  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  emulation  is,  it  would  not 
appear  but  that  the  lecturer,  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  best 
means  of  stimulating  a  student  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  had 
InadTertently  recommended  some  methods  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  those  feelings  in  which  emulation  consists.  If 
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such  means  can  be  pointed  out,  a  favour  will  be  con- 
ferred on  those  who  regard  emulation  as  an  unlawful  or 
an  unsafe  principle  of  action  ;  while  even  they  who 
have  no  scruples  on  that  point  may  find  the  influence 
of  other  motives  a  desir^le  auxiliary  In  the  work  of 
education.  The  importance  of  the  subject  assigned  me 
on  this  occasion  is  readily  perceived,  when  we  consider 
how  general  is  the  practiee  of  resorting  to  the  aid  of 
emalation,  in  families,  in  common  schools,  and  in  lite* 
rary  institutions  of  a  higher  order ;  hOw  powerful  this 
principle  is  in  its  operation ;  and  how  great  and  lasting 
an  infloence  it  frequently  has  in  the  formation  of  human 
character.     To  do  full  justice  to  our  subject  would  re- 

cmulatioD,  then,  as  iua  been  sometimes  insinnated,  a  desire  of 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  a  desire  of  continued  and 
indefinite  progress  in  literature  and  science,  and  in  the  culture  of 
the  loteUectoal  faculties  ?  If  so,  the  lecturer  has  entirely  mistaken 
his  subject,  and  has  relied  for  success  in  stimulating  a  student, 
chiefly  on  that  very  principle  which  he  professed  to  avoid.  But 
he  onderstood  emulation,  and  he  still  believes  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood, to  be  quite  a  different  thing.  Emuiation^  as  he  under- 
stood the  term,  is  a  love  of  tuperiorilyy  a  spirit  of  competition  or 
rivmify,  a  desire  to  ouido  oihen.  It  is  altogether  a  comparativt 
thing,  and  derives  its  whole  gratification  from  a  comparison  of 
one's  self  with  another,  or  some  others,  who  are  regarded  as  in- 
ferior, or  as  having  been  left  behind  in  the  race.  Jt  is  tite{fitk 
principle,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  disinterested  benevolence. 
One  who  is  actuated  by  better  motives  might  say  to  his  fellow, — 
*'  I  have  a  desire  to  press  forward  in  the  patli  of  improvement 
and  osefulness ;  I  am  determined  to  use  every  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  should  rejoice  to  see  you  do  the  same.  Gome,  then,  and 
go  with  me.  We  may  each  be  a  help  to  the  other.  It  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  aid  your  progress  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
But  if  yon  remit  your  efforts,  I  must  condemn  your  negligence. 
If  yoo  fail  for  the  want  of  opportunity  or  ability,  I  shall  lament 

rour  misfortune.  Surely  I  cannot  wish  to  see  you  linger  behind, 
should  be  base,  indeed,  to  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  another 
destitute  of  a  good  which  I  myself  enjoy."  (For  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  chapter  on  ''  Emulation  and 
Ambition  *'  in  <«  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  by  the  writer  of 
|he  Lecture.) 
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quire  an  elabormte  treatise  on  th« principles  of  edhication* 
On  the  present  oocasiony  being  restrided  by  feeble 
health  within  narrow  limits,  I  can  only  ofler  a  few 
BUggeBtions,  without  stopping  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  exampleB,  to  prove  the  oortectness  of  my  views  by 
facts  and  arguments,  or  to  traee  my  prineiplea  to  their 
various  practical  results. 

1.  The  human  mind  is  formed  for  activity.    li  ie  a* 
t^onsUtuted  that  the  voluntary  eierdse  of  its  Varions 
faculties  on  appropriate  objects  is  a  eouroe  of  pleasure. 
But  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  mind*  espeoi* 
ally  of  a  child,  may  become  fatigued,  or  wearied,  or  die* 
gusted.     Mental  exertion  may  be  too  long  continusd. 
The  mind  may  be  too  long  confined  to  a  single  object. 
Exercise  may  be  afforded  to  only  one  of  the  fkculties, 
the  memory  for  instance,  while  the  other  faculties,  more 
important  in  their  nature,  and  more  interesting  to  the 
possessor,  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant    The  mind  may 
be  compelled,  or  reluctantly  urged,  to  direct  its  attention 
to  a  specified  object,  at  a  moment  when  it  happens  to 
have  a  strong  preference  for  some  other  employment ; 
or  it  may  be  required  to   attend   to   something,    to 
which  ft  has  imbibed  an  aversion   in  consequence  of 
injudicious  treatment  or    unfortunate    associations   of 
ideas.    The  pleasure  naturally  arising  from  Intellectual 
effort  may  also  be  destroyed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
long  confined  to  the  same  posture.    The  intimate  con- 
nexion and  mutual  influence  of  body  and   mind  are 
well  known.    The  body  is  formed  for  activity  as  well  as 
the  mind.     If,  for  want  of  exercise,  or  from  a  confined 
posture,  the  blood  does    not  circulate  freely  and  all 
the  vital  functions  go  on  briskly,  the  intellectual  opera* 
tions  will  be  impeded.    When  the  bones  begin  to  acb#i 
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er  atm  Mood  lo  stagnate,  the  mind  becomes  dull|  and 
thai  which  otherwise  would  be  very  interesting,  now 
loses  its  power  to  charm.  Let,  then,  the  parent  or 
teacher  carefully  guard  against  all  these  counteracting 
hiflaenees,  and  he  will  find  that  the  pupil  will  volunta- 
tarily,  and  with  pleasure^  exercise  his  mental  fiiculties 
and  his  bodily  senses  on  such  subjects  and  sueh 
objeets  as  are  suited  to  his  age  and  opacity. 

But  what  are  the  subjects^  and  what  are  the  objects, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  mind  should  be  invited  ? 
In  the  case  of  children  we  may  infer  the  design  of  na- 
ture, and  may  learn  what  is  best  suited  to  their  capacity, 
by  obaenring  to  what  they,  gf  their  own  accord,  chiefly 
direot  their  attention  and  curiosity.  It  is  to  the  colours, 
Ibrms,  and  other  sensible  properties,  together  with  the 
aamce  and  uses  of  material  objects.  Now,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  teacher  to  follow  nature ;  to  make  -the  inqui- 
siUveness  of  children  the  means  of  their  improvement;, 
and  to  gratify,  encourage,  and  guide  their  curiosity,  by 
giving  them  information,  and  assisting  them  to  distiii* 
goish  and  describe  the  colours,  forms,  uses,  &c.>  of  the 
objects  around  them.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  inquiry 
and  instruction.  The  various  works  of  art,  and  the 
multiform  productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  Ue  open  to  inspection.  But  even  here  a  se* 
Isetion  must  be  made,  and  only  those  facts  and  opera- 
tions must  be  presented  to  the  mind  which  it  is  capable 
•f  comprehending.  And  caution  must  be  used,  not  to 
present  too  many  new  otjeots  and  new  ideas  in  rapid 
ioocesrion.  This  distracts  the  mind,  produces  confu- 
sion of  thottgbt ;  predudes  a  careful  observation  of  the 
properties,  the  didbences,  and  resemblances  of  individual 
oljecta ;  and  of  course  prevents  anything  valuable  from 
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being  treasured  up  in  the  meiBory.  In  sneli  cticnm- 
stances,  the  mind  makes  a  desperate  efi>rt  to  g^fasp 
everything,  and  fails  to  secure  anything.  The  dtsap- 
pointmeni  is  painful,  and  disgust  and  arersioQ  are 
Hable  to  ensue.  The  same  caatioii  is  necessary  in 
teaching  children  or  beginners  any  branch  of  learning 
whatever.  An  aversion  to  being  taught  is  frequently 
imbibed  while  learning  the  alphabet.  But  this  probably 
arises,  in  most  instances,  from  the  dfcumstance,  that  so 
many  new  characters,  of  various  forms,  are  presented  to 
the  eye  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  child,  finding 
it  impossible  to  distingubh  and  remember  them,  gives 
over  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  becomes  listless,  inat- 
tentive, and  averse  to  the  task.  If  the  letters  were 
presented  one  at  a  time,  and  each  rendered  familiar 
before  a  new  one  was  introduced,  they  would  be  learned 
with  ease  and  with  pleasure.  Geometrical  lines, 
surfaces,  and  solids,  are,  however,  better  adapted  to  the 
faculties  of  a  young  child,  as  being  in  their  forms  more 
regular,  and  less  complicated,  than  the  alphabetic  cha* 
racters. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  kind  of  instruction  suit- 
able for  children,  because  it  requires  more  skill  to  teach 
them  than  to  teach  older  students,  and  because,  if  a 
fondness  for  learning  is  imbibed  in  childhood,  and  cor* 
rect  intellectual  habits  are  then  formed,  the  grand  point 
is  gained;  the  future  improvement  of  the  pupil  b 
almost  secure;  that  fondness  and  those  habits  can 
seldom  fail  to  remain,  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  re- 
searches of  future  years.  That  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  is  frequently  determined  by  ea^ly  im- 
pressions, is  a  remark,  trite  indeed,  but  so  important, 
that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  the  ears 
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tlvmrf  ftxtoX  and  guMdiaD,  and  toaeher  of  the  riaing 
generation. 

Hare  I  digitated  from  mj  iubfect?  I  think  not— 
ai  knal  aoi  far.  The  result  to  which  we  come  is^  that 
a  meal  powerful  means  of  stimulating  the  student  is,  to 
UaAhknimmjmdMinum^MlfidmaMur.  Do  this,  and 
afoid  ail  counteracting  influences,  and  he  will  Uwe  to 
kam.  The  exercise  of  the  focultie^  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  ideas,  are  both  naturally  sources  of  pleasare 
to  ttie  mind.  This  pleasure,  once  tasted,  wfll  be  again 
dediwL  Tills  desire,  which  gains  strength  by  fruition, 
u  a  stimolos,  pure  in  its  nature,  safe  in  its  opeialion, 
aaiatary  in  its  infloenoe,  and  powerful  in  its  eilects. 

But  there  are  many  teachers  who  do  not  afibrd  thdr 
pupib  a  prqper  opportunify  to  exert  their  faculties, 
Inntead  <^  setting  their  pupils  to  thinking  and  hmedi' 
grnUng,  they,  as  fiir  as  possible,  do  all  the  thinking  for 
them ;  thus  making  them  almoet  entirely  pauivt  in  the 
acquisiti<m  of  ideas.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  stimu- 
late his  pupils  to  the  highest  degree  of  exertion  ^ould 
guard  against  this  course.  He  should  never  do  for  his 
pupib  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  He  should 
never  tell  thcsn  a  thing  which  they  can  find  out  for 
themselves.  And  when  they  must  be  assisted,  he  should 
afford  them  only  so  much  assistance  that  they  can  do 
the  rest  themselves.  In  a  word,  he  should,  as  far  as 
posnble,  in  all  the  branches,  pursue  that  inductive  method 
which,  we  hope,  wttl  eflSsct  a  greater  advance  in  the 
faiteHectual  improvement  of  the  rising  generaHon  than 
ean  be  ei^cted  by  any  other  cause. 

8.  In  connexion  with  the  preceding  remarks^  we 
would  recommend  to  aim  at  variety  and  novelty  in  the 
objects  which  are  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
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student.  This  Is  peculiarly  necessary  in  tlie  case  of 
children.  One  great  reason  why  they  soon  become 
weary  with  reading  or  committing  words  and  sentences 
which  they  do  not  understand,  is,  that  the  charm  of 
novelty  is  wanting.  No  food  being  afibrded  to  the 
mind,  the  lesson  consists  merely  of  a  succession  of  un« 
meaning  sounds^  which  fall  with  dull  monotonous 
sameness  on  the  ear.  It  is  in  general  advisable  that  a 
student  should  attend  to  different  branches  of  study  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  When  he  begins  to  be 
weary  with  application  to  a  single  branch  of  learning,  to 
exchange  it  for  another  serves  as  a  relaxation  to  the 
mind,  and  may  frequently  answer  that  purpose  as  well 
as  modes  of  relaxation  of  a  less  profitable  nature. 
Caution  must  be  used,  however,  as  already  suggested, 
against  dissipating  the  mind  by  directing  it  to  too  g^reat 
a  variety  of  objects  in  a  day.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  should  two  studies,  that  are  entirely 
new,  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  But  not  a  day, 
and,  if  possible,  not  a  lesson  should  be  suffered  to  pass, 
without  the  acquisition  of  some  ideas,  which  the  learner 
feels  to  be  new.  Too  often,  indeed,  the  learner  is  taught 
in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  distinguish  new  ideas  from 
old  ones ;  and  too  many  teachers  never  think  of  enabling 
their  pupils  to  make  the  distinction. 

3.  A  student  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by  guarding 
against  a  wandering  mind,  and  keeping  the  attention 
directed  to  the  proper  object.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  the  case  during  the  time  of  recitation,  the  questions 
should  be  so  managed,  that  individuals  cannot  answer 
unless  their  attention  be  unremitted.  This  may  be  done, 
partly  by  expressing  questions  in  such  language  that 
they  cannot  be  understood  without  having  attended  to 
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the  previouB  questions  and  answers ;  partfy  when  one 
popil  has  failed  to  answer  a  question,  or  has  answered 
it  wrong,  by  calling  on  another  to  answer  wkhaut  re- 
peating  ike  qitedion  ;  partly,  by  ana^zing  the  ideas,  and 
making  each  question  and  answer  as  short  as  possible, 
so  as  to  pass  rapidly  round  the  class ;  partly,  when  one 
pupil  has  committed  an  error  in  some  part  of  his  answer 
or  perfonnance,  by  calling  on  another  to  specify   the 
error,  and  to  show  why  it  is  an  error ;  and  partly,  by 
calling  on  individuals  to  answer  questions,  or  to  correct 
one  another's  errors,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  or  sit,  but  promiscuously*    And  minute  as  the 
circumstance  may  appear,  the  teacher  will  find  it  useful, 
in  many  cases,  to  announce  a  question  previously  to 
calliri^  the  individual  by  name  who  is  desired  to  answer 
it.  The  putting  of  questions  promiscuously,  and  refusing 
to  repeat  a  question  which  has  been  once  distinctly 
announced,  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  keeping 
alive  the  attention  of  a  whole  class,  or  even  of  a  whole 
school,  during  an  exercise  which  concerns  the  whole. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  when  one  individual  of  a 
class  is  performing  his  part  of  an  exercise,  the  others,  or 
some  of  them,  instead  of  listening  to  his  performance, 
are  studying  that  question  or  that  part  of  the  task  which 
seems  likely  to  come  to  them.     Some  effectual  means 
must  be  taken  to  defeat  all  calculations  of  this  kind,  as 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  individual  in  a 
class  should  listen  attentively  to  the  perfonnance  of  every 
other  individual. 

4,  And  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  in  pre« 
paring  for  recitation,  no  one  should  be  able  to  calculate 
what  part  of  the  exercise  he  shall  be  called  on  to  perform* 
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Some  tfiBcbtts  always,  si  a  reeiUikm,  begin  «l  ««•  mA 
of  the  class ;  so  that  those  who  stand  si  thai  end  know 
to  a  oertainty  that  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  wUl  come 
to  them,  and  those  wiio  do  not  stand  there  are  alsMMi 
equally  oertain  that  it  will  not  come  to  lbm«  I  have 
even  seen  a  dass  of  little  feUowst  when  paraded  in 
due  order  on  the  floor,  begin  and  spdl  each  his  word  in 
rotation,  and  run  through  a  cfriumn  of  the  SpeUiag 
Book  in  rapid  and  unbroken  aoceemoot  withoat  needing 
the  voice  of  the  teaoher,  or  even  giving  him  an  iuppor* 
tumty  to  speek«  If  one  of  the  band  had  h«|^»«Md  ta  W 
ubteBtf  I  suppose  Am  wofd  most  hate  bean  omitled. 

&  The  inducement  to  study  lessons  thetougUy  wUl 
be  much  increased*  if  eaeh  scalar  is  ^owed  to  <fy  6«U 
once  in  spelling  a  word  or  answering  a  question*  *  It  is, 
I  fear,  a  general  praetiee  to  try  twice,  when  the  first 
attempt  proves  to  be  an  error ;  and  some  hesty  ^rits 
will  try  three  or  four  times  almost  in  a  bteath,  before 
the  teacher  has  opportunity  to  put  the  qusetion  to  an* 
other,  or  to  advise  them  to  pause  and  eonskkr  what  they 
are  saying.  This  habit  of  pnesnng  is  truly  a  kunentable 
•ae.  ^*  Think  beftNre  you  speak,''  is  a  maxim  worthy  Co 
be  frequently  inculcated  in  school.  To  a  pap^l  who  ma- 
nifests a  propensity  to  disregard  this  maxim  the  teacher 
might  say,  ^*  When  I  ask  you  a  qneetion,  yon  either 
know  how  to  answer  it,  or  you  do  noU  If  you  know, 
you  can,  by  proper  care,  answer  correctly  the  fiisl  time. 
If  you  do  not  know,  then  be  honest  enough  to  aay  so, 
and  let  some  one  tell  that  does  know ;  for  the  att  of 
guessing  is  a  branch  which  I  do  not  Iteeb."  To 
limit  each  pupil  strictly  to  a  single  answer,  exo^ 
in  special  cases,  not  only  aflfords  a  sttmnhts  to  exertkw* 
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but  Induees  a  habit   of  conskleraiion,   caution,  and 
correctneas  in  speaking,  which  is  of  inestimal>le  value. 

6.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  it  is  best  that 
qnestions  should  be  asked  in  the  language  of  the  in« 
structor,  and  answered  in  that  of  the  pupil,  instead  of 
using  printed  questions,  and  giving  answers  verbatim  as 
they  have  been  marked  with  a  pencil*  If  the  pupil 
does  not  know  precisely  what  questions  will  be  asked, 
or  in  what  form  they  will  be  put,  and  finds  it  necessary 
to  answer  more  by  an  exerdse  of  understanding  than  by 
an  act  of  memory,  he  will  exert  himself  to  understand 
the  sobject;  and  by  so  doing  he  will  acquire  more 
knowledg^^  will  cultivate  his  mental  fiusuldes  in  a  higher 
degree,  and  wiii  become  far  more  deeply  interested  in 
his  studies,  than  by  pursuing  a  difierent  course* 

7.  The  various  means  of  stimulating  a  student 
which  have  been  brought  into  view  are  chiefly  included 
ia  th^  genera]  idea  of  a  skilful  method  of  teadiing.  I 
shall  now  briefly  advert  to  a  few,  which  are  of  a  some  • 
what  different  nature.  One  of  these  is  derived  from 
the  power  of  sympathy.  There  is,  in  the  human 
breast,  a  propensity  to  feel  the  same  emotions  which  we 
see  manifested  by  another  on  whom  our  attention  is 
fixed.  Hence,  if  a  child  perceives  that  those  who  are 
around  him,  especially  his  teacher  and  parents,  take  a 
pleasure  in  knowing  those  things  which  he  is  learning, 
his  own  desire  to  know  them,  and  his  pleasure  in 
learning  them,  will  be  greatly  increased*  This  is  pro- 
bably the  principal  reason,  that  where  we  find  in  pa- 
rents a  taste  for  reading  and  literary  pursuits,  we  usually 
find  the  same  in  their  children,  fiut  when  a  child 
knows  that  hisparents  and  teacher  consider  learning  as  an 
irksome  task,  and  expect  him  to  consider  it  so,  his  heart 
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la  dosed  againsl  the  twert  infliMuaM  of  kaowMfe^  and 
he  imbibes  an  antipathy  to  the  very  aigfat  or  name  of  a 
book. 

8.  Another  means  of  stimulating  the  atodmt  is  the 
pleasure  of  meettag  the  approbataoa  of  his  teadior, 
parents,  and  irit nds.  What  pleasure  more  eaquisile 
than  that  of  knowing  that  we  giTO  pleasure  to  otheri? 
What  sweeter  bliss  than  that  of  being  beloved  by  those 
whom  we  love  ?  Such  is  the  pleasure  which  the  ehild 
enjoys  when  he  sees  the  ^pproring  smile  of  his  paveai 
or  teaohcr.  When  he  gives  an  aocount  of  what  he  baa 
lesmed,  or  answers  questioBS  rslatiTe  to  it,  to  hear  his 
teadier  say,  *^  You  haTe  got  your  lesson  well  ;*'  or,  **  I 
am  gind  that  you  understand  this  lesson  so  well,"  ia  a 
reward  which  would  compensate  him  for  hours  of  toil, 
eren  if  the  getting  of  the  lesson  had  been  in  itseH*  a 
hard  and  painful  task.  How  unfit,  then,  for  their 
office  are  those  teachers  who  listen  to  the  recitations  af 
their  pupils  with  cold  indifference,  and  seldom  manifest 
a  lively  pleasure  in  witnessing  their  improvemeat !  But 
here  much  cauiioa  must  be  used,  lest  a  ^sirit  of  rivalry 
should  be  eicited,  attended  with  vanity  and  pride  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  envy  and  hatred,  ill-humour  and 
despondency,  on  the  other.  Where  several  are  assodatsd 
in  die  same  study,  it  vrill  happen  that  some  will  get 
their  lessons  much  better  than  others  who  are  equally 
studious.  In  sueh  cases,  thsre  is  much  danger  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  latter  by  the  bestowraent 
of  praise  on  the  former.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is 
much  the  best  way  to  praise  a  whole  dass  at  a  time* 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  let  eommendatkMi  be 
sparingly  and  cautiously  bestowed  on  those  who  have 
distinguished  themsslves,  and  let  evety  ajqpearance  of 
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bafshiMM,  e^bswre,  or  impaltenftd  be  avoided  in  regard 
to  thoM  whose  eflbru  haTa  been  leM  succeBsful.  And 
wheneyar  these  latter  individuate  happen  to  i^et  a  lesson 
belter  than  uaual,  tell  them  fto»  and  let  them  see  that 
jfm  feel  a  double  pleaeure  in  their  improvement.  Where 
eeholars  are  Indolent^  or  ne^igent,  or  do  not  try  to 
leanii  H  is  proper  to  let  them  know  how  much  pain 
their  OMidnet  gives  you ;  and  perhaps  sometimes  a 
gentle  reprimand  fbr  their  waste  of  time  and  misim- 
provtnoenl  of  privileges  may  be  expedient ;  but  any 
degree  of  harshness,  anything  like  scolding,  drivingi  or 
eompolsion,  so  fkr  from  making  them  love  learnings 
wttl  only  serve  to  increase  their  aversion  to  it.  Whether 
eorporal  punishment  should  ever  be  used  in  a  school,  to 
deter  flrom  the  commission  of  crimes,  is  a  question  which 
it  doea  not  belong  to  me  to  decide  or  discuss ;  but  sure  I 
am,  that  the  rod  and  the  ferule  are  the  worst  m^nsthat 
9gmt  were  devised  to  get  knowledge  into  the  head,  or  the 
love  of  it  into  the  heart 

0.  Another  means  of  stimulating  the  student  is  to 
Mmoeialt  as  many  pkaring  idem  as  possible  with  the 
thought  of  his  lesson,  his  book,  his  school,  and  his 
teacher.  The  expectation  of  being  approved  and  com* 
mended  is  indeed  included  in  this  head ;  but  there  are 
many  other  pleasing  associations,  by  whose  aid  flowers 
may  be  strewed  in  the  path  of  learning.  A  child  should 
always  hear  an  opportunity  to  learn  spoken  of  as  a  pri- 
vilege; a  school,  as  a  pleasant  place;  and  an  instructor, 
as  a  friend.  Let  this  be  done,  and  let  every  school  be 
made  indeed  a  pleasant  place,  and  every  instructor  show 
himself  a  cordiid  friend  to  his  pupils,  and  children  wouM 
soon  love  their  school  as  well  as  they  do  their  play.  A 
teacher  of  a  common  school  should  be  a  person  of  an 
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aflfectionate  disposition;  one  who  loves  children*  and 
whose  patience  and  kindness  are  never  exhausted  by 
their  ignorance,  dulness,  and  numerous  little  faults. 
Yet  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  affectionate,  skilful,  and 
indefatigable  teacher  may  avail  little,  where  they  are 
counteracted  by  parents  and  others  out  of  school,  who 
view  the  subject  in  a  wrong  light,  and  are  daily  en* 
stamping  their  false  views  on  the  minds  of  children. 

10.  Another  means  of  stimulating  the  student  is  to 
point  out  to  him  the  connexion  between  a  good  educa- 
tion and  his  future  comfort  and  happiness.  On  pupils 
who  are  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  understanding  this 
connexion,  the  consideration  may  be  made  to  bear  with 
great  weight.  It  does  not  require  much  discernment  or 
reflection  to  see,  that  a  cultivated  and  well-furnished 
mind  is  not  only  a  great  help  in  managing  one's  pecu« 
niary  and  temporal  affairs  so  as  to  secure  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  but  adds  gp*eat1y  to  a  man's  respectabiliyp 
and  influence  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

11.  I  shall  name  but  one  more  means  of  stimulating 
the  student  to  exertion ;  and  that  is,  a  sense  of  duly  and 
of  future  accountability.  Let  the  pupil  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  owes  duties  to  himself,  to  bis  fellow-men, 
and  to  his  Maker,  which  he  can  discharge  only  by  dili- 
gence and  assiduity  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Let  him  be  made  to  feel  that  if  he  neglects  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  his 
own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  all  to  whom  his  in- 
fluence may  extend,  he  does  wrongs  and  must  suffer  the 
reproaches  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  incur  the  dis- 
approbation of  Him  who  '^  is  greater  than  the  heart  and 
knoweth  all  things."  Let  him  never  forget  that  time  is 
short ;  that  he  has  much  to  do ;  and  that,  of  the  manner 
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in  which  these  fleeting  moments  are  spent  a  review  must 
hereafter  take  place  and  an  account  be  rendered.  Let 
him  hence  be  made  to  feel  that  time  is  precious  ;  that 
his  privileg^es  are  precious ;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to 
waste  the  one  or  neglect  the  other. 
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*  Give  me  a  place  whereon  I  may  stand,  and  I  will  raise 
the  world/  said  the  mighty  prince  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians,  as  the  great  truths  of  mechanical  science  flashed 
across  his  mind.  In  later  days,  and  from  a  land  where 
learning  once  held  imperial  sway,  though  now,  over  her 
widely  extended  plains  ignorance  and  barbarism  are 
brooding  in  deepest  intellectual  midnight,  there  has 
been  heard  a  voice,  bearing  to  us,  my  friends,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  education, 
and  to  all  who  feel  a  proper  interest  in  its  promotion, 
sounds  of  the  deepest  import  *  Give  me  a  handful  of 
pupils  to-day,  and  I  will  give  you  as  many  teachers 
to-morrow  as  you  want.'  This  was  a  saying  very  fre- 
quently used  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bell,  the  well-known 
founder  of  the  Madras,  or  Monitorial  System  of  In- 
struction. The  verification  of  an  assertion  like  this 
would  evince  in  him  who  should  so  make  it  good  the 
possession  of  even  greater  power  than  Archimedes 
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would  have  displayed  had  he  found  a  place  whence  he 
might  have  shaken  the  world  from  her  deep  and  strongly 
laid  foundations.  For  he  who  should  with  such  rapi- 
dity create  the  means  whereby  to  accomplish  so  noble 
an  end,  would  possess  himself  of  a  host  of  intellectual 
levers  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion), which  should  exert  an  influence  to  move  the 
world  which  not  all  the  strivings  of  folly  and  of  preju* 
dice  would  be  able  to  withstand.  The  cry  that  *  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  '  would  have  been  uttered  long 
before  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Brougham,  and  the  wide 
plains  which  the  siroc  blast  of  ignorance  had  scorched 
and  withered  into  a  wilderness  and  a  desert  place  would 
have  blossomed  like  the  robe,  and  been  strewed  with  the 
rich  and  life-giving  fruits  of  the  tree  of  heaven-born 
science.  But  unfortunately  for  so  fair  a  speculation, 
and  '  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished/  we 
fear  that  the  inefliciency  of  the  means  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  levers  will  render  many  of  the  efforts  to  mov 
the  world  of  ignorance  almost,  if  not  entirely,  futile. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  my  respected  friends,  to  ad- 
dress you  upon  *  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the 
monitorial  system  of  instruction,'  and  to  endeavour  to 
show  how  far  it  may  be  safely  adopted  into  our  schools. 

I  shall  take  up  the  subject  in  the  order  here  laid  down, 
and  shall  give  you  the  results  of  my  own  observation 
and  study,  referring  you  neither  to  individuals  nor  to 
books,  for  corroboration  of  any  assertions  which  may  be 
made.  I  am  induced  to  take  this  course,  because  I  have 
thought,  that  when  a  subject  like  the  present  is  pro 
posed,  in  the  particular  manner  which  the  phraseology 
of  ours  seems  to  indicate,  it  is  as  frequently  expected 
that  the  writer  should  advance  his  own  opinions,  as  tha 
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he  should  collate  and  puhliah  those  of  other  people. 
There  is  this  advantage  stlendanl  upon  the  former  course 
of  procedure,  that  the  opinions  advanced  will  be  re- 
ceived as  the  opinions  of  a  single  individual,  ond  so  for 
only  entitled  to  con<iideratioo ;  while,  if  the  latter  be 
pursued,  the  magic  of  ^reat  names  and  of  high-sound- 
ing authorities  may  be  apt  to  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence, and  sometimes  even  an  illimitable  sway  over 
many  minds,  and  to  compel  Ihem  to  yield  that  assent, 
■nd  perhaps  that  entire  submission,  which  they  would 
never  concede  to  indiviclual  assertion.  The  latter 
course  may  restrain,  and  even  effectually  check,  our 
own  freedom  of  opinion,  while  the  former  leaves  it  to 
act  unbound  and  unembarrassed.  Permit  me  to  impor- 
tune your  candid  hearing  and  judgment,  and  allow  me 
to  express  my  regrets  that  the  subject  has  not  fallen  to 
the  disposal  of  abler  and  more  experienced  hands. 

The  advantages  which  the  monitorial  system  of  in- 
slruclion  possesses  over  the  ordinary  method  are  Iho 
following  :- 

1.  It  provides,  by  the  same  means,  and  within  the 
same  amount  of  time,  for  the  tuition  of  a  ar  eaUr 
number  of  pupils. 

2.  In  consequence  of  such  a  provision,  there  resolu 
a  very  considerable  economy  of  time. 

3-  In  a  school  where  this  system  is  adopted,  every 
ind.vdnal  is  k«,.  i„  «„...,,(  employment. 

knd  one  resulting  from  the 
I  method  the  disrelish  and 
scholars  to  school  employ- 
on  siderabje  measure. 
ofinstrjiclion  removes  from 
^ariBome  tediousoess   conse- 
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quent  upon  lon^*continued  efforts  in  teaching  the  ordi- 
Dary  and  more  mechanical  branches  of  learning^,  and 
enables  him  to  introduce  his  pupils,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  them,  to  more  advanced  and  important  stu- 
dies than  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  his  attention  and 
services  were  constantly  required  for  the  instruction  of 
each  individual  pupil. 

These  five  points,  it  is  believed,  are  the  principal  ones 
upon  which  the  advocates  for  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction  found  their  claims  for  the  preference.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are  fairly 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration. 

We  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  each  of  them  more 
particularly. 

1.  The  monitorial  system,  by  the  same  means,  and 
within  the  same  amount  of  time,  provides  for  the  tuitioii 
of  a  far  greater  number  'of  pupils  than  are  taught  by 
the  ordinary  method. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  the  use  of  monitors^  or 
assistant  teachers  in  miniature,  one  principal  instructor 
may  conduct  the  studies  of  two  hundred  and  fiily  or 
three  hundred  boys,  thus  performing  the  duties  of  at 
least  five  teachers.  In  many  places,  particularly  in 
crowded  cities  and  in  extensive  manufacturing  districts, 
such  an  advantage  is  of  incalculable  importance.  The 
amount  of  time  usually  allotted  to  children  in  such  situa- 
tions far  obtaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  simpler 
elements  of  knowledge  is  extremely  limited,  and  this 
small  portion  ought  to  be  most  constantly  occupied  and 
sedulously  improved.  In  such  cases,  the  system  under 
consideration,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  th^ 
greater  amount  of  instruction  in  the  smaller  portion  of 
time,  though  that  instruction  is,  from  the  noiture  of  the 
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case,  quite  superficial,  possesses  unquestionable  claims 
for  the  preference.  This  application  of  the  system,  and 
this  alone,  it  is  believed,  was  that  contemplated  by  the 
orig^inator  or  originators  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  the  case  that  it  was  originally  applied  to  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  in  crowded  cities  for  the 
^  laudable  purpose  of  afibrding  them  what  they  had  never 
before  been  blessed  with,  some  small  portion  of  instruc* 
tion ;  which  instruction,  from  the  peculiar  exigency  of 
the  case,  was  necessarily  imparted  with  a  prudent  eco- 
nomy both  of  time  and  of  money.  Where  but  little  in- 
struction, therefore,  can  be  communicated,  and  that 
little,  sparing  as  it  is,  must  be  given  in  an  extremely 
limited  portion  of  time,  we  know  of  no  better  method 
of  procedure  than  that  of  adopting  the  system  under 
consideration. 

2.  The  method  of  mutual  instruction  insures  no  in- 
considerable economy  of  time. 

In  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  members,  taught 
by  the  customary  method,  the  actual  amount  of  time 
during  which  each  scholar  is  entitled  to  the  personal 
attention  of  his  teacher,  is  precisely  two  minutes  and 
two-fiAhs.  Were  there  two  instructors,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  double  of  this  portion.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose the  school  to  be  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system, 
and  that  there  is  employed  one  instructor,  who  has 
under  him  two  divisions  of  monitors,  each  consisting  of 
twenty  persons.  We  will  suppose  the  instructor  to  be 
constantly  occupied  with  these  two  divisions  in  alternate 
order,  and  that  the  division  not  under  immediate  in- 
struction is  employed  in  the  tuition  of  sulxlivisions  of 
pupils.  The  twenty  individuals  around  the  teacher  will 
receive,  in  the  course  of  the  customary  six  hours  of  daily 
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school-time,  eighteen  minutes  of  personal  instruction, 
and  the  members  of  the  subdivisions  under  the  care  of 
monitors  will  receive  (being  reduced  in  numbers,  by  the 
deduction  of  the  monitors,  to  one  hundred  and  ten), 
sixty-five  minutes  and  a  half  of  monitorial  teaching, 
equivalent  perhaps,  in  point  of  value,  to  the  eighteen 
minutes  of  teaching  given  by  the  presiding  monitor,  the 
master,  to  his  division.  On  this  supposition,  which  will 
show  fairly  enough  the  usual  routine  of  a  monitorial 
school,  each  scholar  receives  nine  times  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  he  would  do  in  an  ordinary  case.  Nor  are  the 
monitors,  when  actually  employed  in  teaching,  losing  or 
wasting  time ;  for  we  are  undoubtedly  all  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  better  method  of  learning  and  securing 
the  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch  of  study,  than, 
after  acquiring  some  little  acquaintance  with  it,  to  be 
diligently  engaged  in  teaching  it.  So  that  it  has  been 
rightly  said,  that  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach.  It 
is  a  most  lamentable  fact,  that  in  all  our  common  schools 
there  is  (not  because  of  any  fault  of  the  teacher,  but 
from  the  very  defects  of  the  common  school  system)  a 
most  profuse  and  shameful  waste  of  time.  This  lavish- 
ness  of  the  best  and  most  precious  of  Heaven's  gifts, 
and  doubly  precious  to  the  growing  mind,  exists  mostly 
in  that  part  of  the  scholars  who  are  at  their  desks  apart 
from  the  teacher,  and  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  pre- 
paring an  assigned  exercise  for  recitation.  Yet  they, 
from  that  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  human  nature 
which  tempts  us  to  prefer  ease  to  labour,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  employed  only  so  long  as  will  suffice  for  the  pre- 
paration of,  in  most  instances,  a  defective  and  miserable 
recitation.  There  they  sit,  as  even  the  most  unobserving 
spectator  of  our  ordinary  schools  cannot   but  notice, 
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wasting  the  priceless  energies  of  mind  and  of  body* 
and  acquiring  habils  of  inattention  and  of  idleness,  the 
roost  miserable  influence  of  which  not  the  lapse  of  years 
nor  the  utmost  labour  of  maturer  days  can  ever  wholly 
eradicate.  To  so  unfortunate  a  profuseness  of  time  we 
contend  that  any  employment,  even  the  most  unsatisfac* 
tory,  is  preferable.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  requure 
too  much  of  the  young,  that  we  would  keep  them  too 
constantly  employed,  that  we  would  unwisely  strain  their 
youthful  powers  in  the  accomplishment  of  impossibiUtiea. 
The  time  apportioned  to  school  exercises  is  sparing 
enough ;  and  the  residue  of  the  dayi  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  vacations  and  of  holidays,  give  them  the 
most  ample  opportunities  for  relaxationt  But  it  may  be 
said — *  Jrcum  nee  semper  tendit  ApoUo,*  True.  But 
he  never  unbent  it  when  in  the  fury  of  the  chase.  He 
never  relaxed  the  keenness  of  his  aim  till  the  prey  was 
prostrate  at  his  feet. 

8.  A  third  advantage  is,  that  in  a  school  where  this 
system  is  adopted  every  individual  is  kept  in  constant 
employment. 

No  one,  as  we  have  already  observed,  who  is  even  but 
partially  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  schools  under 
the  ordinary  management,  can  avoid  observing  how 
very  great  a  portion  of  the  customary  school  hours  is 
wasted  in  absolute  idleness.  Let  us  suppose  an  in> 
stance  of  a  teacher  having  the  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  school  of  forty  members,  who  are  divided  into 
four  classes.  These  four  classes,  we  will  suppose,  are  to 
recite  in  regular  rotation,  commencing  with  the  lowest. 
While  this  class  is  employed  with  the  teacher,  the  other 
three  classes  are,  or  ought  to  be,  engaged  in  the  prepa* 
ration  of  a  lesson,     Now  it  is  usually  the  case  that  th^ 
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lessons  assigned  to  lads  do  not,  or,  from  their  fault,  will 
not,  occupy  them  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
or,  at  the  most,  an  entire  hour.  The  class  reciting  will 
perhaps  occupy  about  the  same  amount  of  time ;  and 
when  the  teacher  shall  have  finished  with  Ihem,  there 
are  the  three  other  classes,  each  and  all  prepared  to 
recite  at  the  same  time.  Now  but  a  single  one  can  be 
attended  to,  and  the  other  two  must  and  do  sit  abso- 
lutely  unoccupied.  Nay,  so  far  as  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  their  own  benefit  is  concerned,  they  are 
worse  than  idle,  since  they  will  be  sure  to  resort  to  some 
mischievous  expedients  to  kill  the  monster  Time,  till 
their  turn  for  recitation  comes  round.  But  where  the 
monitorial  system,  or  something  equivalent  or  better  is 
adopted,  no  such  difficulties  can  occur,  because,  as  it  in 
truth  always  ought  to  be  the  case,  recitation  occupies 
more  of  school  time  than  study.  We  have  supposed 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  favourable  instance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  school  of  forty  members.  And  if  so  much 
time  be  there  worse  than  wasted,  what  shall  we  say  of 
one  which  contains  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  scholars  ?  These  last  numbers  give  the  usual 
amount  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher  in 
all  our  large  towns  ;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  making 
the  assertion,  that  of  this  large  number  one  half  are 
unemployed,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
concerned,  more  than  one  half  of  their  time.  Nay, 
even  in  the  very  best  regulated  schools,  where  but  a 
single  master  is  employed  in  the  instruction  of  any  con* 
siderable  number  of  pupils,  and  without  any  assistance 
from  them,  this  evil  exists  in  a  most  alarming  measure. 
We  conceive  this  difficulty  to  be  the  grand  and  most 
discouraging  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  our  com- 
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mon  schools.  We  believe  that  they  will  never  awake 
from  the  sluggishness  under  which  so  many  of  them  lie 
buried,  until  this  palsying  incubus,  which  broods  over 
and  withers  their  best  energies,  be  shaken  from  them. 
We  believe  that  they  wilt  never  take  and  maintain  that 
rank  which  their  numberless  friends  most  earnestly  de- 
sire Ihem  to  do,  until  the  constant  employment  of  every 
individual,  and  the  unsparing  ooeupalion  of  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  be  universally  prevalent.  In  our  opinion, 
this  feature  of  the  monitorial  system  is  above  all  praise  ; 
and  the  sooner  it  is  found  to  exist  in  some  shape  or 
other  in  every  school  in  the  country,  the  sooner  will 
their  best  interests  be  promoted.  What  teacher  is  there 
among  us  all  who  has  not  felt  a  glow  of  satbfaction  and 
even  of  delight,  when,  on  surveying  his  little  kingdom, 
he  has  found  every  individual  sedulously  and  profitably 
and  constantly  employed?  Who  is  there  among  us  all 
who  does  not  esteem  such  moments  among  the  very 
proudest  of  his  professional  career  ? 

There  is  another  point  gained  by  the  use  of  monitors, 
which  we  mention  here  because  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  recitation.  There  can  scarcely  be  found 
a  parent  who  is  not  only  willing,  but  even  desirous, 
that  his  children  should  have  some  employment  con- 
nected with  school-exercises  out  of  the  ordinary  limits 
ofschool-hours.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  days  are  short,  and  school-time  is  con- 
tracted into  the  narrow  bounds  of  five  hours,  and  the 
evenings  are  of  protracted  length,  and,  on  the  part  of 
children,  mostly  unoccupied.  Lessens  prepared  out  of 
school  can,  where  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted,  be 
recited  as  soon  as  school  commences,  and  can  ali  be 
recited,  and  simultaneously,  and  the  whole  work  may 
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be  accomplished  in  less  than  an  hour.  But  where  the 
old  method  prerails,  the  more  lessons  there  are  learned 
the  worse  it  is  for  the  learner,  so  far  as  recitation,  which 
is  the  very  life-blood  and  soul  of  school-time,  is  con- 
cerned. 

4.  The  fourth  adyantag^  which  we  would  mention, 
although  they  all  seem  to  be  so  intimately  connected 
that  they  might  be  easily  enumerated  under  a  single 
division,  Is,  that  the  influence  of  this  constant  employ- 
ment fairly  and  efiectually  removes  the  disrelish  and 
irksomeness  on  the  part  of  scholars  and  of  teachers 
attendant  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  instruction. 

We  all  know  that  when  we  are  constantly  and  busily 
employed,  time  flies  as  upon  noiseless  and  unheeded 
wings.  There  is  no  instructor  from  whom  the  fleeting 
hours  do  not  pass  away  too  rapidly ;  and  many  a  one  is 
there,  if  his  school  be  exclusively  conducted  on  the 
ordinary  system,  who  has  many  a  time  found  that  his 
narrow  portion  of  time  is  all  elapsed,  and  his  work  is 
but  half  done»  How  readily  and  how  heartily  might 
such  an  one  exclaim,  were  his  dactyls  handy, 

*'  He!  mihi !  nunc  quid  agam?    Nimium  celerl  pede  fugit 
Hora '» 

Now,  by  this  constant  employment,  which  is  a  cha- 
racteristic ^ture  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
the  same  effects  are  produced  in  the  removal  of  fatigue 
and  irksomeness  from  the  bodies  and  minds  of  scholars. 
And  it  is  from  them  that  we  should  be  particularly 
anxious  to  remove  every  feeling  and  every  impression 
that  may  be,  in  the  least  degree,  unfavorable  to  the 
employments  of  the  school-room.  Make  that  a  spot  to 
which  they  will  delight  to  resort ;  make  It,  in  deed  and 
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in  truths  a  '  ludta  UUrarius^*  and  you  will  remoye  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  success  as  an  in- 
structor. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  point  which  we  shall  mention, 
in  which  the  monitorial  system  has  an  advantage,  is, 
that  it  exempts  the  teacher  from  much  of  the  wearisome 
tediousness  consequent  upon  long-continued  efforts  in 
teaching  the  ordinary  and  more  mechanical  branches  of 
learning,  and  enables  him  to  introduce  his  pupils,  or,  at 
least,  some  portion  of  them,  to  more  advanced  and  im- 
portant studies  than  he  would  be  able  to  do,  if  his 
attention  and  services  were  constantly  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  each  individual  scholar. 

The  zealous  and  the  ambitious  instructor,  the  man 
who  is  in  love  with  the  profession,  for  of  such  a  man 
alone  can  success  be  predicated,  will  never  rest  satisfied 
that  his  school  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour  s ;  that  he 
teaches  well,  and  that  his  pupils  learn  well,  certain 
.  assigned,  and  therefore  expected,  branches  of  study  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  move  in  a  retrograde 
direction,  or  that  it  is  merely  stationary.  Tlspt  ra 
©f/jtfoToxXgou;  yJyeraif  w$  xa,^ev$iiy  avrov  ovx,  eiiri  ro  ra 
MiXrMa  rpoufaioy*  ...  *  Of  Themistocles  it  is  said, 
that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep.' 
Now,  will  it  not  be  the  case  with  the  ambitious  in  every 
vocation — will  it  not  be  the  case  with  the  ambitious 
teacher,  that  the  laurels  of  his  brethren  of  the  same 
calling  will  excite  in  his  bosom,  not  the  evil  canker- 
worm  of  envy,  but  a  generous,  an  open,  a  manly  spirit 
of  emulation,  whose  well-disciplined  eflR>rts  shall  benefit 
himself,  his  profession,  and  the  world?  Will  not  his 
motto  be  '  Onward,  and  onward  still  V  Will  he  not  be 
unwilling  to  move,  all  his  life  long,  in  one  unvarying 
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beaten  track,  to  perform  for  ever  a  stale,  and,  to  himself, 
a  profitless  round  of  tedious  duties,  destitute  alike  of 
interest  and  of  novelty  ?  We  believe  that  he  will.  We 
believe  that  the  history  of  his  school  will  be  distin- 
guished by  those  periods  of  time  at  which  some  farther 
progress  has  been  made  in  an  assigned  course  of  study, 
or  some  new  department  of  learning  has  been  intro- 
duced. Now,  how  can  so  desirable  an  end  be  so  effec- 
tually accomplished  as  when  he  can  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  a  great  number  of  assistants  ?  To  accom- 
plish it  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily,  his  assistants 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  adult  teachers,  and  of  sufficient 
acquirements  and  experience.  But  since,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  possession  of  such  adult  teachers  is  next  to 
an  impossibility,  let  him  make  the  nearest  practicable 
approximation  he  can  to  the  benefits  which  their  aid 
would  secure,  by  making  use  of  such  helps  as  a  selec- 
tion from  his  best  scholars  will  afford  him  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  adopting  some  feature  of  the  method  of 
mutual  instruction. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  progress  of  his  school,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  shall  be  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  thorough  instniction,  or  that  his  school  shall  appear 
merely  to  have  got  over  a  greater  than  ordinary  amount 
of  study ;  though,  as  we  shall  hereafler  show,  we  ap- 
prehend these  to  be  the  rocks  upon  which  every  moni- 
torial school,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  name,  will 
eventually  be  wrecked.  But  it  is  very  evident  that,  by 
the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  a 
greater  amount  of  time  is  called  into  service,  and  of 
course  a  greater  amount  of  labour  performed.  The  best 
and  surest  way,  however,  to  attain  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  this  labour,  is  to  employ,  as  we  have  already 
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hinted,  a  greater  number  of  adult  and  experienced 
teachers  than  is  done  in  ordinary  cases.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done  (and  that  it  cannot  will  always  be  true 
so  long  as  the  public  are  opposed  to  the  disbursement 
of  a  larger  amount  than  is  paid,  at  the  present  moment, 
for  the  instruction  of  public  schools,  and  teachers  are 
found  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  public's  prices),  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  we  say,  let  the  teacher  make  use 
of  the  best  means  and  the  best  assistanqje  within  hia 
reach ;  that  is,  let  him  train  up  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  farthest  advanced  portion  of  his  pupils  to  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion* We  have  stated  them,  we  believe,  fairly  and 
candidly,  and  have  stated  all  which  are  entitled  to  much 
praise.  We  now  proceed  to  show  its  defects.  These 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  magnitude. 

We  object  to  the  monitorial  system, 

1.  Because  no  school  can  be  conducted  upon  it  sepa- 
rably from  great  noise  and  confusion. 

2.  Because  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  procure 
monitors  who  will  prove^  in  every  particular,  faithful 
and  adequate  to  the  duties  expected  of  them. 

3.  Because  in  a  school  conducted  upon  this  system 
the  principal  instmctor  cannot  be  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  merits  and  failings  of  each 
individual  pupil. 

4.  Because  we  believe  its  legitimate  tendency  is  to 
make  anytliing  but  thorough  scholars,  and  to  introduce 
into  all,  excepting  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  know- 
ledge, a  degree  of  superficialness  and  inaccuracy  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  sound  learning. 
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Of  these  we  proceed  to -speak  also  more  at  lar^e. 

1.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  monitorial 
system,  because  we  believe  no  school  can  be  conducted 
upon  it  separably  from  noise  and  confusion. 

No  one  who  has  ever  visited  a  monitorial  school  can 
be  otherwise  than  aware  that  this  objection  is  founded 
upon  what  is  strictly  true.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  noise  and  confusion,  and  those  of  no  ordinary 
palpability,  are  absolutely  inherent  in  the  system.  They 
were  bom  with  it,  and  have  ^  grown  with  its  growth, 
and  have  strengthened  with  its  strength.'  In  all  mo- 
nitorial schools  a  very  large  portion  of  the  scholars, 
and  sometimes  all  of  them,  are  called  into  simultaneous 
recitation.  This  cannot  occasion  anything  else  than  a 
confused  uproar  of  exclamation,  and  a  motley  medley 
of  vociferations.  From  the  immediate  contiguity  in 
which  many,  and,  in  fact,  we  may  say  all  the  reciting 
classes  are  placed,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
usually  alt  of  them  are  performing  their  exercises  withii) 
the  limits  of  a  single  room,  it  cannot  but  follow  that 
one  set  of  reciters  should  continually  interrupt  and  con- 
fuse those  in  their  immediate  proximity,  particularly  if 
they  are  reciting  a  different  lesson.  And  so  far  as  the 
interest  of  the  learner  is  concerned,  it  is,  in  some  parti- 
cular cases,  even  worse,  if  the  adjacent  divisions  are 
reciting  the  same  lesson.  For  then,  if  there  happen  to 
be  a  dull  scholar  in  No.  1,  he  has  only  to  listen  to  and 
repeat  the  words  of  his  comrade  in  the  neighbouring 
No.  2,  who  has  been  blessed  with  a  better  head,  and 
has  acquired  closer  habits  of  application  than  himself. 
To  this  doffing  the  dunce  and  donning  the  wise  one,  to 
this  literary  smuggling,  we  hove  more  than  once  been 
the  nmused  witness.    Again,  if  one  half  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  school  are  reciting,  and  the  other  half  are 
endeavouring  to  study,  how  can  it  be  that  the  noise  and 
din  of  the  reciters  should  have  any  other  effect  than  (o 
render  the  attempts  of  those  who  are  required  to  be 
employed  in  study  really  and  truly  nothings  but  attempts, 
and  those  attempts  the  most  abortive  and  futile?  Who 
can  apply  himself  undistractedly  to  study  with  confu- 
sion and  noise  echoing  around  his  head  ?  What  scholar 
can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  in  a 
classic  writer,  or  investigate  successfully  a  complicated 
and  slippery  formula  in  the  mathematics,  when  one-half 
of  the  little  world  of  his  fellow  pupils  are  vociferating 
their  lessons  at  the  very  top  of  their  vocal  powers  ? 
Aurora  musis  arnica,  and  not  more  so  from  her  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  than  from  the  calming  influence  and 
soothing  nature  of  her  noiseless  hours. 

2.  Our  second  objection  to  this  system  is,  that  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  procure  monitors  who  will 
prove,  in  every  particular,  faithful  and  adequate  to  the 
duties  expected  of  them. 

To  instruct  in  any  given  branch  of  knowledge  tho- 
roughly and  successfully,  requires  something  more  than 
even  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  particular  text- 
book which  may  have  been  adopted  for  that  branch.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  necessity  that 
the  individual  whose  design  it  may  have^become  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  the  business  of  instruction,  should  go 
into  un  extensive  and  laborious  course  of  reading  and 
of  study.  He  would  be  necessitated  merely  to  drill 
himself  to  perfection  in  a  certain  set  of  books,  and  to 
have  at  convenient  readiness  a  certain  set  of  questions 
appended  and  chained  down  to  a  certain  set  of  answers, 
and  he  would  be  armed  and  equipped  for  the  peda- 
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gogical  warfare.  Now  we  maintain  that  this  will  not 
answer.  We  maintain  that  every  teacher,  to  perform 
his  duties  faithfully  and  successfully,  should  be  a  person 
of  studious  habits,  of  extensive  reading,  and  of  very 
considerable  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of  learning 
which  has  any  relation  to  the  particular  course  of  study 
adapted  for  the  school  into  which  it  may  be  his  fortune 
to  be  thrown.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  man  to  teach 
arithmetic  successfully  should  be  extensively  learned  in 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages  ;  or  that  he  whose 
province  it  may  be  to  teach  history  or  geogpraphy« 
should  be  profoundly  versed  in  mathematical  learning. 
But,  in  the  former  case,  he  will  be  far  more  likely  to  be 
successful,  and  certainly  he  will  perform  his  labours  with 
more  satisfaction  to  himself,  if  he  possess  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  mathematics ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be 
familiar  with  the  general  history  of  the  world,  and  even 
more  than  familiar  with  the  particular  history  of  indivi- 
dual countries.  Now,  that  a  mere  child,  or  a  mere 
school-boy  (for  they  are  the  monitors)  should  possess 
this  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected ;  and 
that  they  should  perform  the  duties  of  teacliing  these 
branches  of  study  with  a  desired  success  is  as  little  to 
be  expected.  We  are  willing,  indeed,  to  make  some  ex- 
ception with  regard  to  teaching,  or  rather  superintending, 
the  performance  of  the  merely  mechanical  parts  of  arith- 
metical or  other  science.  But  in  the  other  instance 
adduced  we  cannot  see  how  any  exception  can  be  made. 
How  many  subjects,  but  cursorily  or  darkly  hinted  at  in 
our  little  compends  of  history,  can  the  well-informed 
teacher  fully  and  satisfactorily  elucidate !  How  mudi 
interest  can  he  call  forth  from  his  youthful  auditory,  by 
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eutering  at  large  into  the  narration  of  some  important 
and  interesting  subject,  which  the  limited  nature  of 
the  text-book  has  allowed  to  be  but  incidentally  men- 
tioned !  How  much  light  will  a  good  knowledge  of 
mathematics  enable  him  to  throw  upon  many  of  the 
rules  and  investigations  of  common  arithmetic !  For 
there  are, as  we  all  know,  very  many  problems  given  for 
solution  in  our  ordinary  arithmetical  treatises,  which 
can  only  be  demonstrated  and  understood  by  a  reference 
to  some  principles  of  algebra  or  of  geometry.  Now, 
can  we  expect  all  these  elucidations,  desirable  as  they 
are,  from  the  mouth  of  a  common  monitor  to  his  fellow 
pupils?  Most  assuredly  not;  for  so  far  as  monitorial 
recitation  goes,  it  is  solely  and  purely  mechanical,  and 
altogether  restricted  to  the  prescribed  textbook,  or  to  an 
answer  printed  down  in  the  books,  and  numbered  to 
accord  with  a  certain  question.  We  know  that  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater  in  those  schools  in  which  in- 
struction in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  is  given 
by  monitors.  To  make  a  young  person  familiar  with 
the  principles  and  the  pronunciation  of  a  language,  even 
of  his  own,  requires  a  long  continued  and  persevering 
course  of  instruction.  Of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
languages  this  is  particularly  true.  To  pronounce  either 
of  the  former  correctly  requires  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  quantity  of  every  word  in.  the  language,  and  this 
familiarity  is  not  acquired  in  one,  two,  or  even  three 
years.  Of  the  difficulties  in  acquiring  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  latter  we  are  all  aware,  and  we  are 
all  as  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
language  from  any  other  mouth  than  from  Uiat  of  a 
native  teacher.  How  then  can  a  common  school  wo-» 
nitor  impart  satisfactory  instruction  in  these  two  in* 
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stances  ?  We  have  been  witnesses  to  the  vain  attempt. 
We  have  heard  reiterated  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of 
both  the  former  languages  pass  entirely  unheeded  and 
uncorrected  by  the  presiding  monitor.  We  will  not 
distract  your  ears  by  repeating  what  these  errors  were. 
Let  it  suffice  merely  to  say,  that  they  were  terrific 
enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Porson  rattle  beneath  the 
incumbent  g^und,  and  to  frighten  the  manes  of  Bentley 
into  annihilation.  We  do  not  think  that  any  blame 
can,  in  the  instance  to  which  we  allude,  attach  itself  to 
the  monitor  himself.  For  his  sin  was  the  sin  of  igno- 
rance. He  was  but  little  better  informed  upon  the 
subject  than  the  individuals  over  whose  recitation  he 
was  presiding.  He  had,  indeed,  received  instruction  in 
advance  of  his  division,  and  instruction  of  a  very  good 
quality ;  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  faultlessness  and  a 
perfect  readiness  in  every  particular,  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons of  so  little  experience  as  lads  at  school  must  neces- 
sarily possess.  It  may  be  said  that  the  head-master 
himself  was  injudicious  in  his  selection.  In  reply  to 
thb  we  would  say,  that  we  believe  that  the  best  selection 
was  made  which  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted.  The 
fault  was  neither  in  the  teacher  nor  in  the  monitor,  but 
was  then,  and  is  now,  absolutely  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  For  that  system  directs  us  to  place  reliance 
upon  those  resources  from  which  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible that  good  and  sufficient  support  should  be  ob- 
tained. Years  of  study,  and  the  most  extensive 
reading,  and  the  most  perfect  familiarity  with  any  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  are,  in  our  opinion  necessary, 
nay,  indispensable,  if  a  man  would  teach  it  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily. 
3.  Our  third  objection  is  founded  Upon  a  belief  that  in 
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a  school  conducted  upon  the  monitorial  system,  the 
principal  instructor  cannot  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  tlie  particular  merits  and  failings  of  each  individual 
pupil. 

This  acquaintance  we  esteem  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  He  is  not  at  home  in  his  school-roora, 
nor  does  he  know  the  materials  with  which  he  is  to  la* 
hour,  who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  disposition, 
talents,  and  acquirements  of  every  individual  in  it  He 
must  be  unable  to  designate  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  gentle  and  the  stubborn, 
the  incorrigible  and  the  yielding.  He  cannot  praise  and 
promote  the  one,  and  judiciously  punish  or  degrade  the 
other,  because  he  does  not  sufficiently  know  them. 
The  power  to  understand  and  to  discriminate  should  be 
in  the  teacher  almost  an  innate  capacity.  He  who  is 
destitute  of  this  capacity,  or  who  neglects  to  cultivate 
and  to  improve  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  is 
culpable  in  the  extreme.  And  it  is  equally  unfortunate  for 
him,  if  the  peculiar  constitution  and  organisation  of  his 
establishment  put  the  means  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge beyond  his  reach.  Now  that  this  is  the  case  in 
monitorial  schools  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The  great 
distance  at  which  many  of  the  pupils,  not  under  the  im* 
mediate  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  principal 
teacher,  are  necessarily  kept,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  disciplined  and  taught  by  the  intervention  of 
others,  renders  it  impossible  that  the  case  should  be 
otherwise. 

4.  Our  fourth  and  final  objection  to  this  system  is, 
that  we  believe  its  legitimate  tendency  is  to  make  any^ 
thing  but  thorough  scholars,  and  to  introduce  into  all, 
(excepting  the  more  mechanical  departments  of  know- 
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ledge,  a  degree  of  superticialness  and  of  inaccuracy 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of  sound 
learning. 

Were  there  no  other  objection  to  be  brought  against 
the  monitorial  system,  as  a  whole, — let  me  be  distinctly 
understood, — this  alone  would  possess  power  enough  to 
overthrow  almost  every  argument  which  could  be  adduced 
in  its  favour.  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  enter  into  any 
disquisition  upon  the  importance  of  a  deep  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  whatever  branch  of  learning  we  undertake 
to  become  acquainted  with.  The  praises  of  sound  learn- 
ing have  of^en  and  even  recently  been  uttered  in  your 
ears,  and  we  will  not  repeat  the  thrice-told  though 
still  delightful  tale.  In  your  own  bosoms,  if  there  live 
there,  as  we  most  sincerely  hope  there  does,  that  richly 
merited  veneration  for  profound  and  unyielding  investi- 
gation, to  whatever  department  of  learning  it  may  be 
directed^  in  your  own  bosoms  these  praises  must  have 
found  a  responsive  voice. 

*•  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring,'*  is 
a  line  of  peerless  merit,  and  fraught  with  the  wisest 
counsel ;  counsel  of  more  than  ordinary  value  in  these 
degenerated  days  of  surface  and  of  skimming,  the  pre- 
vailing genius  of  which  is,  we  fear,  becoming  more  and 
more  averse  to  that  uncompromising  toil  and  patient 
labour,  which  can  alone  fast  bind  the  bays  and  the 
laurels  around  the  scholar's  brow.  We  hold  it  to  be 
self-evident,  that  no  man  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  meed 
of  sound  classical  scholarship,  unless  he  be  deeply 
versed  in  the  grammatical  principles  of  ancient 
language,  unless  he  be  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  splendid  productions  .  of  ancient  learning,  and 
unless  he  be  almost  a  worshipper  of  every  letter  in  every 
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name  which  beautifies  the  long  list  of  the  genins  and 
intellect  of  classic  days.  Nor  would  we  award  to  him 
the  merit  of  mathematical  skill  who  is  not  as  familiar 
with  every  department  of  that  heaven-bom  science  as 
with  the  sounds  of  his  native  tongue.  We  expect  not  to 
find,  in  every  age  and  in  every  land,  the  immortal 
names  of  a  Porson  and  a  Bentley,  of  a  La  Place  and  a 
Bowditch.  No,  the  world  has  not  worth  enough  to  be 
blessed  with  them,  and  science  hardly  a  depth  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  researches.  But  when  such  giant  in- 
tellects are  found,  let  no  diminution  be  made  from  their 
just  praises.  Let  us  not  forget  them,  and  fall  into  the 
miserable  fashion  of  the  day,  of  heaping  indiscriminate 
landings  upon  a  mushroom  growth  of  what  are  called 
profound  scholars,  yet  whose  claims  and  whose  very  ap- 
pellation will  prove  as  ephemeral  as  their  own  existence. 
Now,  we  ask,  is  it  the  influence  of  the  system  under 
consideration  to  bring  forward  scholars  like  those 
whose  names  we  have  adduced  ?  Is  it  the  influence  of 
this  system  to  foster,  to  encourage,  or  even  to  awaken 
their  love  for  science,  their  unsatisfying  thirst  for  the 
deepest  waters  of  the  fountains  of  learning  ?  We  believe 
it  is  not.  We  believe  that  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  Is 
it  to  be  expected,  is  it  reasonable  to  hope,  we  do  not 
say  from  the  nature  of  thingi,  but  from  the  nature  and 
habits  of  young  people,  that  they  will  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  point  of  the  requisite  diligence  and  inves 
tigation,  to  possess  themselves  perfectly  of  a  certain 
prescribed  portion,  suppose  of  some  classic  author,  if 
they  are  assured  in  their  own  minds  that  this  portion 
will  not  be  required  of  them,  and  strictly  required,  by 
one,  whose  knowledge  in  tlie  matter  is  infinitely  superior 
to  their  owni  and  whose  authority  to  require  it  is  com* 
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mensurate  with  his  knowledge?  If  studying  the 
writings  of  the  prince  of  epic  poets,  will  they  sedulously 
investigate  the  multiplied  and  endless  changes  in  the 
form  of  his  words  ?  Will  they,  with  critical  acumen, 
learn  thoroughly  to  distinguish  the  interminable  variety  of 
his  dialects  ?  Will  they  make  themselves  competent  to 
point  out  the  Attic  and  the  Doric,  or  even  the  more  common 
Ionic  forms  ?  We  believe  they  will  not.  We  believe  they 
will  reason  (as  even  many  older  individuals  would  do,  ex- 
cept when  spurred  on  by  some  more  than  ordinary  in- 
citement) that  they  need  not  fret  themselves,  and  labour, 
and  toil,  and  dig,  as  they  call  it,  to  obtain  all  this  fami<f 
liarity  with  their  author  ;  because  they  are  sure  that  he 
to  whose  share  it  will  fall  to  examine  them  knows  but 
little  if  any  more  about  the  matter  than  they  themselves 
do.  Is  not  such  reasoning  perfectly  consonant  with  th^ 
principles  of  humati  nature  ?  Do  we  not  see  its  opera<» 
tions  in  the  every *day  business  of  our  schools  and  of 
our  lives  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  great  peril.  Here  then^ 
in  our  belief,  is  the  g^and  difficulty  and  defect  in  the 
whole  system  of  monitorial  instruction.  It  will  make 
deficient,  defective,  and  superficial  scholars,  an  evil 
most  sincerely  to  be  deprecated  as  the  canker-worm 
and  destruction  of  all  sound  learning.  Will  all  the 
strivings,  will  all  the  counsel,  will  even  the  very  utmost 
authority  of  the  principal  teacher,  prevent  entirely  so 
ruinous  a  result?  We  fear  not  So  great  is  the  way-^ 
wardness,  so  chainless  and  powerful  the  aversion  to 
studious  efforts  in  many,  if  not  in  most  young  people, 
that  all  his  labour  and  his  counsel  will  pass  by  them 
*'  like  the  idle  wind/'  We  are  sensible  that  all  scholars 
are  not  equally  opposed  to  application.  We  are  sen- 
mbk  that  there  are  many  of  whose  very  nature  labour 
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and  sedulous  application  seem  to  be  a  constituent  part ; 
many  who  would  labour  and  learn  in  the  very  worst 
school  the  imagination  of  man  ever  conceived  of. 

"  Some  trees  will  thrive,  in  spite  of  arid  soil ; 
Some  hold  their  stately  form  'midst  raging  tempest*s  toil." 

Bui  not  so  of  all.  And  even  for  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  the  good  principles  and  firmly-fixed  habits  of 
the  most  diligent  scholars,  we  should  have  some  fears, 
amidst  the  general  recklessness  and  indolence  which 
surround  them. 

We  come  now,  at  length,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
last  topic  alluded  to  in  the  heading  of  our  remarks, 
which  is,  "  to  show  how  far  the  system  of  Mutual  In- 
struction may  be  safely  adopted  into  our  schools."  We 
confess  that  we  should  prefer  leaving  the  entire  subject 
here,  afler  having  stated  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
the  system,  permitting  each  one  to  form  an  opinion  for 
himself.  It  is  a  point  to  be  dealt  with  with  the  ex- 
tremest  wariness  and  prudence.  That  the  prevailing 
system  of  school  management  has  defects,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  most  palpable  and  mischievous  nature,  is  an 
assertion  as  incontrovertible  as  truth  itself.  And  it  is 
equally  tindeniable  that  an  entire,  thorough,  and  radical 
change,  of  some  kind  or  another,  is  loudly  demanded. 
If  the  monitorial  system  will  cure  these  defects,  without 
introducing  others  equally  glaring  and  mischievous  ;  if 
it  will  place  our  schools  upon  the  long  and  ardently  de- 
sired footing  of  pre-eminence  and  of  excellence,  the 
sooner  it  is  universally  introduced  the  better.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  system,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  one, 
has  certain  essential  and  inherent  defects.  As  we  have 
seen,  also,  it  possesses  some  very  eminent  points  of  ex- 
cellence.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  as  though 
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the  voice  of  prudence  would  direct  us  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat ;  to  adopt  what  is  good,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  our  school  system  will  permit,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  retain  whatever  is  meritorious  in  the  old, 
and  to  reject  whatever  is  bad  and  therefore  mischievous 
from  them  both.  In  medio  tuHssimns  ibis  is  a  motto  of 
the  soundest  prudence,  and  as  applicable  to  the  case  in 
discussion  as  to  the  numerous  others  to  which  it  has 
been  so  frequently  applied.  The  course,  then,  which  we 
believe  might  be  followed  with  entire  safety,  and  even 
with  absolute  benefit,  would  be  to  adopt  into  all  our 
schools  those  points  in  the  monitorial  system  which, 
possessing  in  themselves  universally  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, have  at  the  same  time  the  desired  power  of 
effectually  remedying  several  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
our  common  system.  That  we  may  be  more  precisely 
anderstood,  we  proceed  to  be  more  particular.  We 
have  already  stated,  in  the  former  part  of  these  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  very  great  portion  of  time,  in  a  school 
conducted  upon  the  ordinary  method,  which  is  spent  in 
the  most  unprofitable  idleness.  We  have  observed  also 
that  this  failing  was  not  consequent  upon  any  huh  of 
the  teacher  (for  the  faithful  teacher  is  constatitly  em- 
ployed), but  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his 
giving  his  attention  to  more  than  one  set  of  scholars  at  a 
time.  Now,  in  cases  like  this,  and  where  the  number  of 
scholars  is  greater  than  can  be  kept  in  unremitted  occu- 
pation by  the  solitary  teacher,  let  him  make  use  of  what 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  wasteful  lavishness  of  time,— « 
the  monitorial  system.  Let  him  select  some  prominent 
individuals  from  a  superior  class,  and  appoint  them  to 
superintend  some  usefiil  exercises  to  be  carried  forward 
simultaneously  by   a   whole    class.    These    exercises 
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should  be  such,  however,  as  have  been  previously  ex- 
plained and  taught  by  (he  presiding  master,  and  of 
the  correct  conclusion  of  which  there  cannot  a  doubt 
arise.  Let  them  be  perhaps  in  aritlimetic,  in  algebra, 
in  written  translations  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English^ 
or  from  English  into  Latin  or  Greeks  when  the  monitors 
can  have  the  assistance  of  printed,  keys.  We  have 
practised  upon  this  method  witli  great  advantage  both  to 
pupils  and  to  monitors.  As  the  particular  course  pursued 
has  sometimes  been  thought  worthy  of  a  passing  inquiry, 
we  will,  by  your  permission,  enter  into  an  explanation. 
Let  there  be  provided  a  set  of  black  boards,  of  such  a 
number  as  the  convenience  of  the  school-room  and  the 
necessities  of  the  school  may  require,  each  board  being 
about  forty  inches  by  thirty.  Let  them  be  arranged  in  a 
convenient  part  of  the  room,  at  about  three  feet  apart, 
standing  contiguous  to  the  wall,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  We  have  always 
made  use  of  twenty- four.  This  number  may  be  enlarged 
or  diminished,  to  conform  to  the  number  of  pupils,  who 
may  be  required  to  use  them.  When  the  pupils  are 
stationed  at  them,  each  has  a  separate  board,  the  size 
and  position  of  which,  together  with  the  vigilance  of 
the  teacher  or  monitor,  prevent  his  seeing  the  work 
upon  the  board  next  before  him.  To  every  three  boards 
there  is  appointed  a  monitor  of  supervision,  who  is  se- 
lected from  among  the  best  scholars  in  the  class.  Over 
the  whole  there  is  placed  a  presiding  monitor,  who  is 
always  selected  from  the  highest  class  in  the  school,  and 
who  consequently  has  been  through  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  over  which  he  is  directed  to  preside.*^    At 

*  WheneTer  the  occupations  of  the  teacher  [of  the  ichool  will 
permit,  let  him  l)e  the  presiding  monitor.  He  will  find  this  me- 
thod of  teaching  and  reciting,  p«rti««larly  in  the  suitheaatict>  the 
best  that  caa  be  devifed. 
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these  boards  are  performed  numerous  exercises  in 
translations ;  all  exercises  in  arithmetic  and  algebra ; 
all  those  in  the  practical  parts  of  geometry  and  trigono- 
metry; and  many  in  the  demonstrative  parts  of  tbe 
latter  sciences ;  eacb  pupil  being  required  to  draw  the 
figure,  and  to  write  out  the  demonstration.  It  is  to  be 
understood  also  that  all  these  exercises  are  performed 
by  the  pupils  entirely  without  the  aid  of  their  text-books > 
excepting  in  very  extraordinary  cases.  They  are  of 
course  never  allowed  to  use  them,  nor  even  to  carry 
them  from  their  seats  to  the  boards  when  about  to  re- 
cite demonstrations  in  geometry  and  trigonometry.  In 
long  and  complicated  questions  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra  they  are  sometimes  favoured  with  them  ;  but 
in  ordinary  cases  the  presiding  monitor  alone  holds  the 
book,  and  announces  the  question  for  solution.  Each 
scholar  then  takes  the  data,  as  he  hears  them  given 
out,  and  afterwards  completes  the  operation.  The 
monitors  of  supervision  also  are  required  to  perform  all 
questions  upon  slates  held  in  their  hands,  and  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  presiding  monitor.  They  aAerwards 
inspect  the  work  of  the  three  individuals  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  report  if  right  or  wrong  to  the  pre- 
siding monitor.  It  is  the  chief  excellence  of  this  appli- 
cation of  the  monitorial  system,  and  this  particular 
manner  of  using  the  black-board,  that  each  and  every 
question  is  performed  by  each  and  every  scholar.  And 
the  circamstance  of  his  being  unprovided  with  a  book 
from  which  to  copy  his  formulas  or  to  obtain  his  rules, 
and  the  fact  that  he  cannot  possibly  get  assistance  from 
any  other  one  than  himself,  render  it  certain  that  he 
must  become,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  familiar 
with  the  subjects  to  which  his  attention  is  directed. 
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There  are  very  many  useful  purposes  to  which  a  set 
of  black  boards  like  these  may  be  applied,  all  of  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  the  matured  judg- 
ment of  the  experienced  teacher  will  point  out  to  him. 
He  may  also,  with  advantage  to  his  pupils,  adopt  the 
monitorial  system  in  cases  of  reviewing  a  lesson  which 
has  been  already  recited  to  himself  in  geography,  spell- 
ing, and  in  the  more  simple  and  mechanical  parts  of 
knowledge,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

But  we  do  not  feel  willing  to  say  to  any,  *'  Adopt  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  in  full,  since  it  is  the  very 
best  that  has  been  ever  devised/'  For  we  should  then 
be  saying  what  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe. 
What  then  is  the  course,  or  the  system,  which,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  introduced 
into  our  schools  f  We  will  briefly  explam  our  views  on 
this  subject,  and  then  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  In 
the  first  place,  we  believe  that  the  most  beneficial  course 
which  can  be  followed,  is,  that  the  number  of  scholars 
in  our  public  schools  should  be  lessened,  or  that  the 
number  of  teachers  should  be  increased.  Of  the  two 
alternatives  we  should  prefer  the  latter,  and  have  come 
to  the  belief  that  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  that 
recently  adopted  for  the  management  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  would  prove  satisfactory  and  bene6cial. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  regular  organization  of  a  school 
we  would  give,  as  assistants  to  the  principal  teacher,  one 
or  two  or  more  adults,  and  as  many  younger  assistants 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  school  would  require.  These 
latter  should  be  persons  who  had  been  regularly  through 
the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  same  school  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  teach^  and  under  the 
tuitiou  of  the  same  teacher  whose  helps  they  were  ap- 
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pointed  to  be.  If  we  were  to  take  our  choice  between 
half  a  dozen  of  such  young  teachers,  and  one  or  even 
two  ushers,  we  should  infinitely  prefer  the  former,  even 
at  a  greater  expense.  But  that  they  may  be  obtained  at  a 
less  is  unquestionably  true ;  and  of  their  becoming 
Tery  competent  and  skilful  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  particularly  if  kept  in  employ  for  three  or  four 
successive  years.  Such  persons,  by  thus  serving  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  business  of  instruction,  in  the  posi- 
tive necessity  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  belief,  would 
become  iufinilely  better  qualified  for  the  profession  than 
any  of  our  young  men,  fresh  and  green  from  the  em- 
brace of  Alma  Mater.  We  would  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  they  should  pursue  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  and  of  study,  aside  from  their  regular  and 
daily  service  as  teachers,  and  that  these  studies  should 
be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  particular  situation  in 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  teach.  Such  an  expe- 
riment has  been  made,  and  has  resulted  in  entire  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  wtiy  the  method  might 
not  be  adopted  in  every  school  in  the  country. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  upon  the  compa- 
rative efficacy  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  when 
applied  to  our  common  schools,  academies,  and  high 
schools,  and  when  to  our  colleges ;  and  to  show,  that,  in 
our  belief,  less  danger  and  difficulty  are  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  application  of  it. 
But  we  feel  that  we  have  already  trespassed  too  far 
upon  your  time  and  patience.  That  some  immediate 
and  thorough  reform,  in  these  high  seasons  of  reform, 
is  loudly  demanded  for  our  common  schools,  we  must 
all  be  persuaded.  What  method  of  reform  shall  prove 
at  once  the  most  expedient,  the  most  expeditious,  and 
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the  most  salutary,  can,  we  are  persuaded,  be  best  deter- 
mined by  the  united  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
assembled  instructors  of  the  country.  The  present  is  a 
most  propitious  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the 
entire  subject.  That  this  may  be  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long-continued  series  of  numerous,  of  useful, 
and  of  harmonious  *'  gatherings  of  ourselves  together  " 
is  our  ardent  wish ;  and  that  they  may  result  in  the  rapid 
improvement  of  each  and  of  every  establishment  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  bless- 
ings of  universal  education,  is  our  most  fervent 
petition. 
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THE  SEMINARY  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS  AT 
KONIGSBERG  IN  PRUSSIA. 

By  W.  WITTICH. 


From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XX. 


In  No.  XII.  of  the  Journal  of  Education  a  general  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  the  principles  and  views  which 
directed  the  Prussian  government  in  establishing  and 
arranging  the  seminaries  for  teachers  of  the  lower  classes. 
We  shall  here  show  their  application,  by  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  one  of  these  institutions ;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  have  chosen  the  seminary  established  in  the  Orpha- 
notrophy  of  Konigsberg,  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

We  have  made  choice  of  this  institution  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  nor  one  of 
the  smallest ;  the  number  of  seminarists  amounting  last 
year  to  forty-three.  Secondly,  it  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Prussia, 
being  the  place  in  which  a  number  of  successive  expert- 
ments  have  been  made,  of  which  the  present  system  of 
education  is  the  result.  Lastly,  its  internal  arrangement 
is  more  complete  than  that  of  many  other  institutions  of 
this  description,  a  school  being  annexed  to  it  in  which 
those  who  intend  to  enter  the  seminary  receive  prepara-» 
tory  instruction.  We  shall  therefore  prefix  a  short  his- 
torical notice  of  its  foxmdation  and  progress. 
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Tlie  Orphanolrophy  at  Kbuigsberg  was  founded  by 
Frederick  III.,  Duke  of  Prussia,  the  same  day  on 
which  he  declared  his  dukedom  to  be  a  kingdom,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king,  under  the  name  of 
Frederick  the  First.  This  event  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1701.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the 
foundation,  twenty*four  orphans  were  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation in  this  institution.  This  number  was  in  course 
of  time  increased  to  upwards  of  fifty,  and  then  again  re- 
duced to  thirty.  The  boys  admitted  were,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  not  to  receive  exclusively  a 
classical  education ;  but  as  at  that  time  the  education  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  been  very  little  attended 
to,  a  middle  course,  something  between  mere  spelling 
and  a  classical  instruction,  was  hardly  known.  But  the 
funds,  which  were  provided  by  the  founder,  and  in- 
creased by  his  successors,  were  abundantly  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  classical  teachers.  Accordingly 
it  happened  that  the  original  intention  of  the  founder 
was  soon  departed  from,  and  the  whole  system  of  in- 
struction was  modelled  on  that  of  a  grammar-school.  In 
this  form  it  existed  for  more  than  a  century,  and  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  repute,  a  considerable  number 'of 
learned  and  useful  men  having  received  their  education 
in  it  between  1701  and  1809. 

In  1809,  however,  the  institution  underwent  a  total 
change.  After  the  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tikit,  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, intending  to  raise  the  energy  of  the  nation  by 
an  internal  impulse,  began  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  Pestalozzi  had 
many  years  before  begun  his  useful  labours,  and  Ms 
fame  was  then  at  its  height.    The  Prussian  government 
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thought  that  their  object  would  be  best  attained  by 
trausplanting  his  method  of  instructing  the  lower  classes 
into  tlie  kingdom,  and  diffusing  it  through  all  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  With  this  view  one  normal  school  was 
thought  necessary,  and  perhaps  sufficient ;  and  among 
all  the  then  existing  institutions,  the  Orphanotrophy  at 
Kdnigsberg  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  normal  school. 

As  the  normal  school  then  established  in  the  Orpha- 
notrophy was  the  first  active  step  which  government 
took  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes,  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  some 
particulars  respecting  its  arrangement.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  government,  an  indefiuite  number  of  boys 
were  to  receive  their  education  here  af\er  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi ;  and  those  of  them  who  showed  talent  and 
inclination  for  teaching  others  were  to  be  employed  as 
teachers,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  institution  might  be 
considered  as  a  seminary  of  teachers  for  the  lower  classes. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
perfecting  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  of  difiusing  it 
through  all  the  Prussian  territories.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  rectors  and  vicars,  who  all  through  Prussia 
are  charged  with  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
the  middling  and  elementary  schools,  were  invited  to 
attend  the  instruction  given  in  the  institution;  and 
the  head  and  director  was  to  deliver  lectures  to  them 
on  the  principles  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  on 
the  subjects  which  were  to  be  taught  in  the  lower 
schools.  Lastly,  it  was  intended  that  the  most  able  of 
the  teachers  who  had  been  employed  in  this  institution, 
and  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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its  methods,  should  establish  similar  institutions  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Zeller  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  ex- 
tensiTc  plan,  who,  from  his  enthusiasm,  zeal,  activity, 
and  knowledge  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  qualified  for  the  great  task  of  reform  ;  and 
undoubtedly  he  would  have  performed  the  task,  had  he 
possessed  a  sufBcient  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But 
his  efforts  not  being  directed  by  this  most  essential 
knowledge,  his  zeal  and  activity  were  rather  detrimental 
to  the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  changed 
everything  in  the  then  existing  forms  of  education  :  moat 
of  these  changes  were  mere  trifles  ;  and  some  of  them 
quite  puerile.  Some  very  important  branches  of  in- 
struction he  abolished  or  entirely  neglected,  substituting 
for  them  others  of  little  or  no  importance.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  it  became  evident  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  government  with  respect  to  this  institution 
were  completely  firustrated.  The  efforts  of  government 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
would  thus  have  proved  entirely  abortive,  and  perhaps 
this  great  object  would  have  been  abandoned  in  despair, 
but  for  one  circumstance.  The  rectors  and  vicars,  as 
well  as  the  teachers  of  the  upper  schools,  had  been  in- 
vited by  government  to  attend  the  instruction  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Zeller  for  a 
month,  and  accordingly  102  clergymen  and  81  teachers 
had  avaUed  themselves  of  this  ofier.  The  minds  of  ail 
these  persons  had  been  excited  and  roused  by  this  op- 
portunity, and  without  adhering  strictly  to  what  they  had 
seen  or  heard,  many  of  them,  who  were  men  of  consi- 
derable talent  and  knowledge,  used  their  own  good 
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sense,  and  began  to  introduce  changes  into  the  schools 
under  their  direction,  and  to  urge  government  to  proceed 
in  their  plans.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  out  of 
this  attempt,  which  in  its  immediate  consequences 
proved  a  complete  failure,  the  present  improved  state  of 
education  in  Prussia  took  its  rise. 

As  soon  as  the  inefficiency  of  Zeller^s  exertions  was 
fairly  proved,  the  institution  underwent  another  change, 
which  brought  it  much  nearer  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  seminaries.  It  was  ordered  that  the  pupils» 
whenever  they  showed  talent  and  inclination  for  teach- 
ing, should  be  instructed  in  the  institution  up  to  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  then  sent  to  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent clergymen,  who  were  to  employ  them  as 
assistants  in  the  elementary  schools  till  they  had  com- 
pleted their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year,  when  they 
might  become  schoolmasters.  But  this  plan  was  not 
long  adhered  to,  as,  in  the  mean  time,  attempts  had 
been  made  to  establish  seminaries  for  schoolmasters  in 
other  places,  and  these  attempts  had  been  more  success- 
ful. A  way  was  thus  pointed  out,  by  following  which  it 
seemed  probable  that  undertakings  of  this  description 
would  be  attended  with  such  results  as  government  de- 
sired. Those  institutions  therefore  in  which  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  tried  were  by  degrees  reduced  to  the 
form  of  those  which  promised  a  fair  success,  and  among 
these  was  the  Orphanotrophy  of  KOnigsberg. 

This  seminary  has  the  advantage,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  having  connected  with  it  a  preparatory  school. 

It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  having  been  ingrafted 
on  a  charitable  institution  which  previously  existed  ;  for 
such  a  preparatory  school  is  not  considered  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  seminary,  and  most  seminaries  in  fact  are  not 
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supported  by  such  an  auxiliary  institution.  As  far  as 
we  know,  preparatory  schools  are  only  connected  with 
two  others  of  these  institutions,  the  great  seminary  at 
Bunslau,  in  Silesia,  and  that  at  Yenkau,  near  Danzig  ; 
and  in  both  places  the  preparatory  schools  owe  their 
origin  to  the  existence  of  charitable  institutions  for  edu- 
cation before  the  erection  of  the  seminaries.  But  though 
these  preparatory  schools  seem  by  no  means  to  enter 
necessarily  into  the  plan  of  a  seminary,  they  are  consi* 
dered  decidedly  advantageous  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  this  conviction  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  connecting  a  preparatory  school 
with  every  seminary  in  Prussia  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  preparatory  school  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
school  of  the  ancient  orphanotrophy.  But  it  differs  from 
it  materially  in  not  giving  any  longer  to  its  pupil  a 
classical  education,  but  only  that  of  a  good  middling 
school.  The  number  of  orphans  amounts  as  formerly  to 
about  thirty,  who  receive  in  the  institution  board,  lodg* 
ing,  and  instruction  gratis,  just  as  it  is  ordained  in  the 
statutes  of  the  foundation.  Those  who  show  talent,  and 
manifest  a  decided  inclination  for  the  vocation  of  school- 
master, are  then  prepared  by  a  suitable  instruction  for 
the  seminary.  The  subjects  of  instruction  for  these 
pupils  do  not  differ  from  those  taught  to  the  other 
orphans;  but  some  of  the  branches  are  taught  with 
more  particular  cure:  such  as  arithmetic,  calligraphy, 
geometry,  the  vernacular  language,  reading,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history.  To 
this  is  added  instruction  in  music ;  which  is  however  of 
a  practical  kind,  and  afibrds  the  boys  an  exercise  in 
playing  the  piano-forte  and  the  violin.    Besides  this,  the 
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elements  of  the  Latin  lan^age  are  taught,  because  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  schoolmasters  of  the  town* 
schools  are  required  to  give  private  lessons  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  this  seminary  is  partly  designed  for  edu** 
eating  teachers  for  the  middling  schools.  It  must  of 
course  be  expected  that,  among  thirty  boys,  the  number 
of  those  who  have  talents  and  inclination  for  teaching 
cannot  be  large,  and  in  fact  the  number  last  year  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  five.  Government  therefore 
has  opened  this  school  to  other  boys  who  are  not 
orphans,  and  who  show  a  disposition  to  become  school- 
masters. These  boys  attend  the  school  gratis^  but  are 
provided  with  board  and  lodging  by  their  parents  and 
relations.  The  number  of  such  pupils  amounted  in 
1834  to  twenty-three.  Before  these  boys  are  admitted 
to  the  preparatory  school,  they  must  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination, in  which  they  have  to  prove  that  they  have 
been  completely  instructed  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools.  They  must  show  that  they  have 
acquired,  1,  a  legible  hand  ;  2,  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  certain  dexterity  in  ap- 
plying them ;  3,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  that 
they  are  acquainted,  4,  with  the  principal  rules  of  ortho- 
graphy and  orthoepy,  and  5,  with  the  catechism  of  Iju- 
ther,  and  with  the  history  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
Bible.  Lastly,  it  is  required  that  they  must  have  an  ear 
for  music  and  a  voice  for  singing.  Every  year  at  Easter 
an  examination  for  this  purpose  takes  place ;  and  those 
boys  who  prove  that  they  possess  the  required  qualifica- 
tions are  admitted  into  the  school,  and  attend  it  till  the 
completion  of  their  sixteenth  year,  when  they  are  sent  to 
the  seminary. 
VOL.  I.  2  m 
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To  be  admUted  into  Uie  seminary,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  students  should  have  been  in  the  pre* 
paratory  school.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who 
attend  the  seminary  have  been  previously  instructed  by 
other  persons,  frequently  by  clergymen ;  but  all  must 
submit  to  an  examination  before  they  receive  permission 
to  attend  the  instruction  of  the  seminary.  In  this  exa» 
mination  the  candidates  have  to  prove  that, 

1.  They  have  acquired  a  more  complete  and  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  That  they  can  explain  the  more  easy  passages  of 

the  Bible. 

3.  That  they  begin  to  master  their  own  language, 
which  is  to  be  proved  by  writing  a  composition  on  some 
easy  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  the  true  signification  of 
a  proverb,  the  description  of  some  historical  event,  or  of 
some  natural  phenomenon,  &c.  This  exercise  ought  to 
be  free  from  any  orthographical  mistake,  and  must  not 
contain  gross  violations  of  grammatical  rules. 

4.  That  their  handwriting  is  not  only  legible,  but  good, 

5.  That  they  have  had  some  practice  in  singing  from 
written  music. 

6.  That  they  have  studied  an  instruction-book  of 
music,  and  know  how  to  play  the  pieces  from  it  on  the 
piano-forte,  as  this  degree  of  proficiency  qualifies  them 
to  attend  the  instruction  on  the  organ,  and  on  the  theory 
of  music. 

7.  That  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
most  remarkable  plants  and  animals :  a  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  is  not  required. 
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8.  Hiat  they  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  of 
general  geography. 

9.  lliat  their  knowledge  of  geometry  is  at  least  equal 
in  extent  to  what  is  taught  ia  the  better  kinds  of  ele- 
mentary schools ;  that  is  to  say»  it  must  comprehend  the 
elements  of  form,  and  the  most  simple  properties  of 
angles*  triangles,  &c. 

10.  That  they  are  acquainted  with  fractions,  and  have 
also  acquired  some  idea  of  the  reasons  on  which  this 
portion  of  arithmetic  rests. 

The  seminarists  remun  three  years  in  the  institution 
at  KOnigsberg,  which  is  the  time  required  in  most  of  the 
Prussian  seminaries  of  schoolmasters  for  the  lower 
classes.  Though  there  are  still  a  few  in  which  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  together  with  the  necessary 
practice  in  teaching,  is  included  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  it  begins  to  be  plain  that  this  term  is  too  short 
When  both  complete  instruction  and  the  practice  of 
teaching  are  to  be  acquired  in  the  short  period  of  two 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  plan  by  which  both  ob- 
jects may  be  forwarded  together ;  but  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  interruptions  of  the  instruction  must  be  fre- 
quent, and .  the  mixing  up  of  both  objects  must  be  at- 
tended with  some  confusion,  which  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  impede  the  progress  of  the  students.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  term  is  extended  to  three  years,  the 
Arst  two  are  chiefly  employed  in  completing  their 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  instruction ;  and  the 
last  year  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  appropriated  to 
acquiring  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  ann^xpd  to  th^ 
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seminary.  By  this  arrangement  the  seminarists  have  only 
one  principal  object  in  view  at  once,  which  with  all  men, 
except  those  gi(\ed  with  extraordinary  genius,  is  the  only 
way  of  rising  above  mediocrity  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge and  its  applications.  Besides  this,  the  latter  ar- 
rangement offers  another  important  advantage :  the 
seminarists  are  not  appointed  to  the  management  of 
schools  at  too  early  an  age.  As  they  enter  tlie  seminary 
on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  their  instruction, 
if  it  be  only  a  two-years'  course,  is  terminated  at  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year,  which  is  reasonably 
considered  to  be  an  age  at  which  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  intrust  to  them  the  management  of  a  school.  At 
this  time  of  life  one  or  two  years  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  maturing  the  mind  and  giving  it  more  steadiness 
and  judgment.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  laws, 
the  seminarists  are  not  to  be  employed  as  schoolmasters 
immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary ;  but  as  the  number 
of  individuals  trained  in  the  seminaries  for  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  is  not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  demand, 
up  to  this  moment  they  have  generally  entered  a  school 
as  teachers  immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary,  and 
consequently  are  no  longer  under  such  strict  superin- 
tendence as  persons  of  that  age  ought  to  be.  Whenever 
the  term  in  the  seminaries  lasts  three  years,  they  com- 
monly complete  their  twentieth  year  before  they  are  em- 
ployed in  this  manner. 

This  term  of  three  years,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
divided  between  two  objects — the  completion  of  their 
own  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
imparting  it  to  children.  The  first  forms  their  prin- 
cipal   if  not  their  exclusive   occupation   during   the 
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6rst  (wo  years  of  their  stay  in  the  seminary,  and  the 
last  year  is  appropriated  to  the  atlainnient  of  the  art  of 
teaching. 

In  most  of  the  Prussian  seminaries,  and  in  all  the 
larger  ones,  the  seminarists  are  divided  into  two  or 
three  classes  for  the  sake  of  instruction.     But  in  the 
•mailer  seminaries  they  are  all  instructed  in  one  classi 
which  is  the  case  in  the  seminary  at  Konigsberg.     But 
it  is  intended  that  such  arrangements  shall  shortly  be 
made,  that  the  seminarists  shall  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  because  it  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  will 
greatly  promote  their  progress.     For  this  reason  we 
cannot  lay  before  the  reader  a  complete  scheme  of  in- 
struction arranged  according  to  the  classes;  and  we 
must  limit  our  observations  to  the  different  subjects 
taught  in  the  seminaries,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
carried,  and  to  the   mode  in  which  they  are  taught. 
Though  religion  forms  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
education,  it  is  not  instruction  in  religious  dogmas  which 
is  principally  kept  in  view ;  for  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  persons  who  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year  of 
age,  and  have  previously  had  the  best  kind  of  education 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools,  must  be 
acquainted  with  these  dogmas.     But  it  is  not  thought 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  to  know  them  and  to  understand 
their  meaning  and  import.     He  must  be  able  to  explain 
them  to  others,  to  apply  them  to  practical  life,  and  to 
exhibit  religious  feelings  in  his  owil  conduct  and  beha- 
viour.    With  this  view  the  first  object  is  to  excite  and 
maintain  religious  feelings  in  his  mind,  and  to  confirm 
his  religious  habits.    It  is  attempted  to  effect  this  partly 
by  instruction  and  advice,  partly  by  the  mode  of  life  esta^ 
blished  in  the  seminary,  and  by  reading  regular  prayers^ 
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and  the  singing  of  religious  hymns  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  the  daily  instruction.  It  is  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  a  man  whose  religion  is  not 
intimately  combined  with  his  sentiments,  is  totally  un- 
able to  teach  religion  to  others  with  any  practical  effect, 
whatever  may  be  his  power  of  instruction  or  his  elo- 
quence. This,  therefore,  is  looked  upon  as  the  true 
basis  of  religious  instruction.  At  the  same  time  the 
seminarists  continue  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Christian  church  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  both  so  intimately  as 
not  only  to  be  able  to  answer  every  question  on  religious 
matters,  but  likewise  to  explain  the  different  Christian 
doctrines  in  a  well-connected  discourse,  quoting  for 
every  tenet  contained  in  it  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  prove  such  doctrines.  To  this  the  seminarist  must 
also  add  the  power  of  speaking  to  children  on  religious 
subjects  in  such  a  way  that  his  reasoning  may  not  only 
be  easily  comprehended,  but  also  adapted  to  affect  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  to  operate  on  their  habits. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  seminarists  are  instructed  in 
dogmatical,  moral,  and  religious  science,  and  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  introductory  observations  on  the  whole 
Scriptures,  as  well  on  every  part  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  Bible  is  read  with'  them,  sometimes  the  New 
and  sometimes  the  Old  Testament,  partly  as  a  devo- 
tional exercise,  and  partly  to  instruct  the  seminarists 
in  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  most  difficult 
passages  to  children. 

Peculiar  care  is  taken  to  instruct  the  seminarists  in 
the  German  language,  as  this  is  the  most  important  of 
the  instruments  by  whk:h  they  have  to  perform  their 
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labour.  In  order  that  they  may  speak  and  write  cor- 
Tect1y»  the  grammatical  part  of  the  language  is  treated 
with  great  attention,  and  the  results  of  modem  re- 
searches on  the  German  language  are  communicated 
to  them,  whenever  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  practical  application.  No  less  care  is  taken  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  habit  of  writing  every  kind  of  prose  com- 
position ;  for  which  purpose  Falkroann's  **  Manual  for 
German  Composition,"  and  the  *^ Methodic"  of  the 
same  author  are  much  used.  Another  kind  of  exercise 
consists  in  making  a  discourse,  or  a  kind  of  lecture,  on 
any  given  subject,  and  frequently  without  previous 
preparation.  Lastly,  the  seminarists  are  requested  to 
read  the  most  classical  German  authors,  poets  as  well 
as  prose  writers,  to  one  another,  and  they  are  required 
to  explain  those  passages  which  are  obscure,  which 
contain  allusions,  or  present  any  other  kind  of  diffi* 
culty. 

The  seminarists  are  taught  to  cast  up  every  kind  of 
accounts  with  quickness  and  exactness,  and  they  are 
also  made  acquainted  with  the  rational  principles  on 
which  every  arithmetical  operation  rests,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  explain  them  to  their  pupils  with  clear* 
ness  and  precision.  They  are  frequently  exercised  in 
casting  up  accounts  mentally,  and  they  are  not  per* 
mitted  the  use  of  figures  till  they  have  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  facility  in  calculating  without  them.  In  the 
instruction  itself,  pure  arithmetic  always  precedes  the 
application  of  the  operations  to  particular  cases,  in  order 
that  the  seminarists  may  in  this  way  be  accustomed  to 
a  methodical  proceeding.  The  printed  books  used 
are  the  arithmetical  treatises  of  Kaweran,  Diesterweg, 
and  Scholz. 
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Singing  constitutes  aa  important  subject  of  instrao- 
Iton  all  over  Gernmny,  even  in  the  schools  for  the 
lower  classes,  especially  in  the  Protestant  countries. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  divine 
service  is  performed  in  church.  Luther  was  very  fond 
of  singing,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  devotion  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  singing  of  a  religious 
hymn.  He  therefore  promoted,  by  every  possible 
means,  the  introduction  of  sacred  hymns  into  divine 
service.  This  practice  has  continued  nearly  unaltered 
since  his  time,  and  it  is  the  custom  for  the  whole  con* 
gregation  to  join  in  the  song  with  a  loud  voice.  This 
renders  instruction  in  singing  a  necessary  part  of  school 
education.  In  the  Prussian  seminaries  singing  it 
taught  on  the  system  of  Nilgeli,  a  Swiss,  in  a  methodi«^ 
cal  manner,  beginning  with  instruction  in  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  time,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  theory  of 
harmony,  &c.  But  as  the  seminarists,  before  their 
admission  into  the  seminary,  have  generally  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  and  practice  in  singing,  this  sys* 
tem  is  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  as  would  be  necessary 
if  the  instruction  was  given  to  mere  beginners.  It  is 
rather  intended  to  indicate  how  this  art  is  to  be  taught 
in  a  methodical  and  scientific  way.  Besides  the  study 
of  an  instruction-book  of  singing,  the  seminarists  art 
required  to  exercise  themselves  in  chorustes,  sung  by 
more  or  less  numerous  voices,  sometimes  arranged  only 
for  the  voices  of  grown-up  men,  and  sometimes  inter? 
mingled  with  those  of  boys.  In  this  way  chorusses  and 
motets  of  Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart,  Klein,  Rungenhagen, 
Hink,  Schultz,  &c.,  are  studied  and  publicly  sung  on 
some  solemn  festival,  as  for  instance  on  the  founda* 
tion-day  of  the  institution,  at  a  public  examination^  &c»; 
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sometimes  also  in  the  cathedral  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c  In  that  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions  in  which 
Kunigsber^  is  situated,  singing  is  not  so  extensively 
diffused  as  in  some  other  provinces ;  but  as  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  harmonizinsr 
the  mind  and  exciting  proper  feelings,  this  part  of  the 
instruction  of  the  seminarists  is  most  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  exercises  are  systematically  practised.  It 
is  required  of  them  to  sing  more  easy  compositions  at 
nght 

Those  seminarists  who  show  talent  for  music  receive 
also  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  tho- 
roughbass, according  to  the  method  of  Logier.  This 
branch  of  instruction  is  carried  so  far,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  supply  with  precision  all  the  omitted  voices 
when  only  one  of  them  is  given,  to  compose  preludes 
and  postludes  to  every  piece  of  sacred  music,  and  to 
compose  tunes  and  music  to  any  given  poetry.  This 
last  accomplishment  of  course  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  few  of  the  seminarists. 

As  many  of  the  seminarists  may  be  appointed  to 
schools  where  the  teacher  is  required  to  play  the  organ 
of  the  parish  church,  instruction  on  this  instrument  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  a  school* 
master;  and  in  the  written  testimonials  which  are 
delivered  to  the  seminarists  on  their  leaving  the  insti* 
tution,  it  is  expressly  inserted  if  they  are  qualified  to 
act  at  organists.  To  obtain  such  a  testimonial  the 
seminarist  must  be  able  to  play  at  sight  every  given 
piece  of  sacred  music,  with  the  pedal  bass  figured  only 
and  the  simple  melody,  and  to  play  it  on  an  organ 
with  pedals  ;  besides,  he  must  know  how  to  compose 
preludes,  postludes,  and  interludes,  and  be  acquainted 
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^ith  the  theory  of  music,  or  the  thoroughbass.  The 
seminarists  also  receive  some  instruction  in  playing  the 
violin,  because  this  instrument  is  the  most  proper  for 
being  used  in  teaching  singing.  Other  instruments  are 
taught  only  to  a  few,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  accompany  the  larger  chorusses  with  instru* 
inenls  in  their  exhibition  at  some  solemnity.  In 
this  branch  also  other  seminaries  of  the  Prussian  do* 
ininions  are  much  more  advanced  than  that  which  we 
are  here  describing.  In  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  music  is  much  more  diflFused 
among  the  people,  and  the  seminaries  are  accommo* 
dated  to  this  taste.  In  Breslau,  Bunzlau,  Erfurt, 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  the  seminarists  play  large 
symphonies  with  g^at  taste  and  precision. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Those  seminarists  who  show  talent  for  this 
branch. of  knowledge  go  through  a  complete  course  in 
the  geometry  of  lines,  planes  and  solids,  and  are  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  surveying,  but  without  the  use  of 
artificial  instruments.  The  instruction  in  algebra  com- 
prehends simple  equations,  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities ;  and  the  seminarists  are  not  allowed  to  write 
down  the  equations,  but  must  solve  them  mentally. 
Besides  this,  they  are  instructed  in  proportion,  the  doo* 
trine  of  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  pure 
and  adfected  quadratic  equations. 

As  the  Prussian  government  desires  to  diffuse  as 
much  as  possible  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  lower  classes  to  observe  its  productions,  the 
study  of  natural  history  is  much  attended  to  in  all  semi 
naries.  A  general  view  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nar 
ture,  as  they  are  called,  is  glve^  to  the  seminarists,  and 
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followed  up  by  an  ebutneration  and  descripiion  of  the 
priiicipal  products  of  each.  More  minute  particulars 
are  then  given  to  them  on  such  productions  as  occur  in 
the  Prussian  territories.  At  the  same  time  care  is  taken 
to  show  the  different  applications  which  are  made  of 
these  productions  in  domestic  economy  and  manufac* 
tures ;  and  thus  technology  is  united  to  natural  history. 
The  small  natural  history  composed  by  Schubert  is  the 
manual  for  the  seminarists;  and  small  collections  of 
mineralogy,  of  birds,  insects,  &c.,  are  shown  and  ex- 
plained to  them,  in  order  to  render  the  instruction  mor^ 
permanent. 

Natural  philosophy  is  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
oumnen  For  a  long  time  this 'science  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  principal  subjecis  of  instruction,  and 
has  therefore  been  taught  in  all  public  schools  and 
private  instituUons  for  the  middling  aud  upper  classes. 
Bui  as  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  made  wonderful 
progress  in  modern  times,  the  German  teachers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  confine  their  instruction  to 
genera]  principles.  Thus  the  student  obtains  a  general 
view  of  the  whole,  and  of  its  principal  divisions,  and  is 
enabled  to  complete  his  knowledge  at  a  future  time,  if 
he  should  find  it  advantageous  to  enter  on  the  minute 
study  of  any  one  branch.  The  number  of  elementary 
treatises  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  German  language 
is  very  g^eat,  and  each  is  designed  and  adapted  for  a 
peculiar  description  of  schools.  In  the  seminary  of 
Kdnigsberg— and  we  think  in  most  others  too — the 
manual  used  is  that  of  Herr,  entitled  *^  Short  View  of 
the  most  useful  Parts  of  Natural  Philosophy''  (Rurzer 
Inbegriff  des  Wissenwiirdigsten  aus  der  Naturlehre). 
The  explanation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  illustrated 
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by  well-adapted  experiments  as  far  as  it  is  possible. 
The  apparatus  for  such  experiments  is  as  simple  as  it 
can  be  made,  in  order  that  the  future  schoolmaster  may 
be  enabled  to  explain  many  of  the  natural  phenomena 
by  means  which  the  domestic  economy  of  every  house 
affords.  Some  of  the  seminarists  who  show  an  incli* 
nation  for  this  kind  of  study  are  instructed  in  making^ 
instruments,  such  as  thermometers,  or  small  models  of 
pumps,  machines  with  wheels,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  history  comprehends  general  his* 
tory  and  the  history  of  Prussia.  Of  ancient  history 
only  the  principal  facts  are  taught,  but  that  of  the 
middle  ages  is  treated  more  extensively,  and  still  more 
so  modern  history.  The  last,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Prussia,  is 
taught  still  more  minutely.  The  instruction  in  ancient 
history  and  in  that  of  the  middle  ages  is  continued  for 
a  year  two  hours  weekly,  and  as  much  time  is  appro- 
priated to  the  study  of  modem  history  and  that  of 
Prussia  in  particular.  The  object  of  this  instruction  is 
not  the  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  historical 
facts  in  the  memory  of  the  seminarists,  but  the  implant* 
ing  of  such  facts  as  are  connected  with  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  with 
their  condition.  For  this  purpose  the  seminarists  are 
exercised  in  narrating  orally  a  larger  or  a  smaller  por* 
tion  of  history  which  is  g^ven  to  them,  in  doing  which 
they  have  to  keep  in  view  some  particular  end  or  object, 
and  are  required  to  arrange  their  matter  in  a  connected 
and  perspicuous  order.  The  manual  used  for  this 
branch  of  instruction  is  that  of  Tetzen. 

Mathematical  geography,  or  the  use  of  th6  globes,  is 
only  taught  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  explanation 
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of  the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the 
subject  and  the  use  of  maps.  It  is  followed  by  a  gene* 
nd  survey  of  the  divisions  of  the  globe  ;  in  doing  which 
all  the  existing  political  divisions  are  excluded,  in  order 
that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  may  be  known  and  impressed  on  the  mind  with 
disUnctness.  After  this  has  been  effected,  the  present 
political  divisions  are  briefly  added.  This  instruction 
takes  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the  remaining  half-year 
b  employed  on  the  geography  of  the  Prussian  territo- 
ries, and  more  especially  of  the  province  in  which  the 
seminary  is  situated.  For  general  geography  the  usual 
manner  is  that  of  Volger,  but  for  the  geography  of  the 
difierent  provinces  different  small  books  are  used. 

As  persons  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  commonly  more  attentive  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  their  health  than  those  who  are  ignorant  in  this 
respect,  it  is  considered  that  the  welfare  of  the  great 
bolk  of  the  people  will  be  promoted  by  the  dissemination 
of  such  knowledge  among  them.  With  this  view  the 
seminarists  receive  some  instruction  of  this  kind  in  a 
weekly  lesson  during  one  semestre,  in  which  care  is 
taken  to  point  out  what  is  conducive  and  what  is  hurt- 
ful to  health,  as  well  as  the  most  simple  and  approved 
remedies.  With  this  instruction  is  united  a  short  course 
of  psychology,  in  which  the  chief  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  are  indicated  and  explained. 

The  last  subject  in  which  the  seminarists  are  in- 
structed in  the^  seminary  is  drawing.  It  is  evident  that 
this  kind  of  instruction  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  elementary  schools.  The  most  important  part 
IS  connected  with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  by 
which  the  seminarists  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
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regurar  ai^d  irregular  forms  which  frequently  occur^  atid 
learn  to  draw  them.  But  besides,  all  of  them  are 
bound  to  acquire  some  facility  iii  copying  drawings* 
and  peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  per^ 
spective.  Those  seminarists  who  show  some  talent  nol 
only  learn  to  draw  single  objects,  but  also  landscapea 
The  instruction  is  given  according-  to  tlie  method  of  P. 
Smid,  and  in  the  practical  application  of  it  Bamsauer  s 
instruclion  in  drawing  is  used.  '^ 

.  Such  are  the  subjects  in  which  schoolmasters  for  the 
lower  classes  are  instructed  in  the  seminary  at  Kdnig»> 
berg,  and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  material 
difference  in  this  respect  between  it  and  other  semi^ 
naries.  For  as  every  change  in  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion either  emanates  from  government,  or  can  only  be 
introduced  by  its  express  consent,  Uie  seminaries  are 
now  brought  near  to  one  uniform  standard,  and  coq«> 
sequently  carry  their  instruction  nearly  to  the  same  point 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  course  of  this  inetruc- 
iion  many  opportunities  occur  of  explaining  to  the 
•etilinarists  the  best  method  in  which  every  brandi  of 
knowledge,  or  some  more  diflScult  parts  of  them,  may 
be  taught  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  chit*- 
dren ;  and  such  opportunities  are  not  allowed  to  escape. 
Experience  is  rapidly  increasing  the  number  and  con^ 
tributing  almost  daily  to  the  perfection  of  the  methoda^ 
Nevertheless  it  is  thought  indispensable  to  instruct  the 
seminarist  separately  in  the  art  of  teaching,  or  in  pada- 
yogic  and  methodic.  This  part  of  their  instruction  is 
both  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  third  year  of  the  stay  of  the  aeminarists  in  the 
institution,  as  already  observed,  is  more  especially  era* 
ployed  in  receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teadung; 
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bat  they  are  previously  made  acquainted  with  the  theo* 
retical  part  of  it.  During  the  first  year,  for  two  hours 
a  week)  the  director  of  the  seminary,  or  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, instracts  them  in  general  and  speoial  pedagogic, 
not  by  delivering  lectures,  but  by  entering  into  con- 
versation with  them.  First,  the  general  principles  and 
the  principal  subjects  of  education  are  explained ;  and 
afterwards,  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  not  only  as  a  per-* 
son  who  has  to  teach,  but  also  as  one  who  has  to  edu- 
cate the  people*  In  these  discourses  the  future  teacher 
bears  how  he  ought  to  direct  his  efforts  towards  the  pre* 
serving  and  improving  the  health  and  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  those  who  will  be  confided  to  his  care  in  an 
elementary  school.  To  this  is  added  a  short  view  of  the 
history  of  education  and  of  instruction,  more  especially 
hi  Germany.  In  order  that  this  information  may  not 
escape  the  memory  of  the  seminarists,  the  teacher  gives 
them  a  manuscript,  in  which  the  principal  points  of  this 
instruction  are  explained,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  seminaries,  the  seminarists  use  for  their  further 
instruction  Harnisch's  *' Manual  for  Schoolmasters  in 
Elementary  Schools." 

A  similar  course  is  adopted  in  the  second  year  for  the 
instruction  in  methodic,  or  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Afler 
the  general  principles  of  instruction  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained, all  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  are 
taken  into  consideration,  one  afler  the  other,  and  the 
extent  to  which  every  subject  is  to  be  taught,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  taught  with  the  best  effect, 
are  ascertained.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  discourses  a 
number  of  observations  arc  made  on  the  discipline  of 
schools,  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  the  relation  in 
which-  the  schoolmatter  is  placed  towards  his  aupedora, 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, &c.  During  these  discourses  the  senunarlsts  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  principal  treatises  and  books 
on  these  matters,  many  of  which  are  given  to  them  to 
read. 

To  induce  tlie  seminarists  to  increase  their  knowledge, 
and  to  complete  their  views  respecting  the  best  method 
of  educating  and  instructing  children,  they  are  requested 
to  read  books  on  such  subjects,  and  are  allowed  access 
to  the  library  of  the  institution,  which  contains  a  pretty 
complete  collection  of  books  on  psedagogical  subjects, 
and  is  placed  under  the  care  of  one  Qf  the  teachers.  A 
kind  of  control  is  established  at  the  seminary  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  books  have 
been  read  by  the  seminarists,  and  in  what  manner  and 
with  what  effect.  Every  seminarist  before  he  leaves  the 
institution  is  bound  to  deliver  to  the  committee  of  exa« 
mination  a  c*atalogue  of  the  books  treating  of  paedagogic 
or  methodic  which  he  has  read,  and  an  abstract  of  each 
of  them,  which  ought  to  be  short,  but  in  some  manner 
complete.  This  practice,  us  may  readily  be  conceived, 
is  attended  with  very  good  eSects  in  keeping  up  the  in* 
dustry  and  attention  of  the  seminarists. 

When  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  seminarists 
in  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  nearly  completed,  the 
practical  part  begins.  According  to  the  laws  of  Prussia, 
a  school  is  attached  to  every  seminary,  in  which  a  suf-* 
ficient  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  future  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  ap* 
plication  of  what  they  have  been  taught.  In  the  larger 
seminaries  such  schools  are  divided  into  two  or  even 
three  classes ;  but  at  KOnigsberg  it  contains  only  one 
class  with  three  divisions.    This  arrangement  is  rather 
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to  be  atlribufed  to  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodatioa 
in  the  building ;  but  instead  of  being  considered  a  dis* 
adyantageoiis  circumstance,  it  is  rather  thought  advan* 
tageous,  and  for  this  reason :  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  province  of  ROnigsberg, 
for  which  the  seminarists  in  this  institution  are  eiclu^^ 
sively  designed,  have  only  one  teacher*  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  among  these  children,  who  frequently  amount 
to  fifty  and  more,  there  must  exist  such  a  difference  in 
age,  knowledge,  and  mental  fecuUies,  that,  if  possible^ 
they  should  be  divided  into  three  or  more  classes.  But 
still  they  are  to  be  instructed  by  one^teacher.  It  is 
therefore  very  advantageous  that  such  a  teacher  should 
haVe  learnt  by  experience  how  he  has  to  manage  the 
matter,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  properly  a  school 
consisting  of  three  divisions. 

In  the  seminary-scliool  the  young  teachers  begin 
their  practical  exercises  with  teaching  a  division  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  teachers, 
and  they  contiime  to  do  this  for  some  time,  till  the 
director  of  the  seminafy  is  convinced  that  their  progress 
in  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  considerable;  He  then 
places  a  whole  division  under  their  independent  exertions 
fi>r  a  fixed  period,  and  observes  their  skill  and  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  children.  At  the  end  of  every  semestre  an 
examination  takes  place,  In  which  the  seminarists  alone 
examine,  before  a  committee,  the  divisions. which  have 
been  confided  to  their  instruction. 

To  support  and  excite  the  industry  and  emulation  of 
the  8emin€uristS5  a  conference  between  them  and  the 
teachers  of  the  seminary  is  held  once  a  month,  in  whieh 
their  scanty  experience  is  supplied  by  the  more  extensive 
eipcrienoe  of  the  director   and  of  the  teachers.     The 
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discussion  which  takes  place  in  such  conferences  relates 
especially  to  the  iiistroction  itself,  to  the  discipline,  the 
treatment  of  the  class  or  division,  to  particular  children 
and  their  perverse  inclinations,  and  the  most  proper 
means  of  correcting  them.  In  these  conferences  the 
director  of  the  institution  encourages  the  open  and 
independent  declaration  of  their  opinions  by  the  semi- 
narists. 

The  senior  seminarists  are  by  turn  charged  with 
keeping  the  lists  of  the  absentees  and  the  other  school 
lists;  they  are  likewise  to  receive  the  children  when 
they  enter  the  school  before  the  beginning  of  the  in« 
St  ruction,  to  examine  those  who  are  not  cleanly,  to 
superintend  them  during  the  play  hours,  to  observe 
them  when  they  leave  the  school  to  go  home,  &c.  By 
a  proper  attention  to  these  points  they  are  fitted  for  the 
due  exercise  of  their  future  vocation. 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  the  institution,  the 
seminarist  b  dismissed  to  be  employed  as  teacher  in  an 
elementary  or  middling  school.  But  before  his  disrois^^ 
^  sion  he  must  again  submit  to  an  examination,  and  to 
rather  a  rigorous  one.  This  examination  is  threefold. 
It  consists  of  some  written  compositions,  of  a  display  of 
his  skill  in  teaching,  and  of  a  personal  examination  by 
the  committee. 

The  compositions  are  made  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  consist — 1,  of  a  catechetical  essay  on  a 
given  i)assage  of  the  Bible,  or  a  section  of  the  Cate- 
chism— 2,  another  essay  on  some  branch  of  pedagogic 
or  methodic— 3,  of  a  composition  on  general  instruction 
in  some  scientific  subject — 4,  of  the  solution  of  some 
mathematical  problems— 5,  of  a  composition  of  sacre 
music  for  the  organ,  with  prelude,  interlude,  and  post* 
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lade,  as  well  as  another  to  be  sung  by  tbree  or  foUr 
voices.  The  seminarists  must  prove  the  skill  which 
they  have  attained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  by  catechising 
a  division  of  the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  committee 
on  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion*  and 
afterwards  by  some  lessons  on  other  subjects.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  part  of  the  examination  are  announced  to 
the  seminarists  the  day  before,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  prepare  themselves  for  this  display  of  their  skill  and 
talents. 

The  personal  examination  comprehends  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  have  been  in* 
structed  during  their  stay  in  the  institution.  They 
must  show, — 

1.  That  they  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gious tenets  and  of  the  moral  principles  of  their  persua- 
sion, and  that  they  are  able  to  discourse  on  any  of  these 
subjects  with  perspicuity  and  precision. 

2.  They  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  memo- 
rable events  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  understand 
how  to  explain  any  one  of  them  in  a  comprehensive  way 
to  children. 

3.  They  must  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
language,  so  as  to  know  how  the  sounds,  syllables,  and 
simple  words  are  formed,  how  the  derivative  and  com- 
pound words  are  made,  and  lastly  how  the  termination 
of  words  are  changed,  sentences  formed,  and  a  whole 
composition  arranged.  They  must  show  that  they 
know  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  every  peculiar 


4.  They  must  have  an  historical  knowledge  of  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  bow  to  apply  them ;  more  especially 
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they  must  know  the  different  methods  used  in  teft'cK- 
ing  to  read,  to  draw,  and  to  perform  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

5.  They  must  be  able  to  play  the  ordinary  pieces  q 
aacred  music  by  heart,  and  the  more  difficult  and  those 
which  do .  not  occur  frequently  with  the  assistance  ol 
written  music. 

6.  They  must  be  wdl  Tersed  in  all  kinds  of  calculsr 
tions,  both  on  paper  and  mentally,  and  they  must  prove 
that  they  know  the  reasons  on  which  each  operation 
rests,  and  that  they  are  able  to  explain  them  with 
perspicuity* 

7«  If  the  seminarists  with  to  be  employed  in  the  towi^ 
schools,  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamenti^ 
-principles  of  geometry,  as  well  as  with  the  elements  of 
algebra. 

.  8.  They  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  more  prac- 
tical parts  of  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy ;  for  in- 
stance, they  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  polSpnous 
and  medical  plants,  and  with  the  trees  growing  in  their 
country,  and  their  di&rent  uses  in  domestic  economy  opr 
the  mechanical  arts. 

9,  What  they  ninst  know  in  natural  philosophy,  his- 
tory and  geography,  has  been  indicated  before, 

10.  Those  who  wish  to  be  employed  as  organists 
mast  be  able  to  play  every  piece  of  sacred  music  with 
ilie  pedal  bass  figured  only,  and  the  simple  melody 
given  on  an  organ  with  pedal,  aqd  to  compose  preludes, 
interludes,  and  postludes ;  besides  they  must  be  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  music  as  to  be  able  to 
compose  the  accompaniment  of  every  given  tune  for  the 
organ,  or  to  arrange  it  for  three  or  four  voices. 

AAer  the  eiaintnation,  written  testimonials  are  delj- 
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Tercd  to  the  seminalrists  who  are^oingr  to  leave.  These 
testimonials  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  num* 
bered  I.  II.  III.  Those  seminarists  who  have  proved 
that  they  have  acquired  all  the  knowledge  required  by  the 
regulations  of  government,  receive  the  testimonials  num- 
bered I.,  with  the  word  *  distinguished.'  Those  who  have 
not  completely  acquired  that  knowledge  in  all  branches, 
but  who  have  proved  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  principal  subjects,  that  is,  with  religion,  language, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  receive  testimonials  numbered 
II.,  with  the  word  *  good,'  sometimes  *  very  good,'  some- 
times '  nearly  good.'  Lastly,  those  who  have  not  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  above-mentioned  branches, 
but  nevertheless  have  made  such  progress  in  some  of 
them  that  they  can  be  employed  in  less  numerous  and 
poorer  schools,  receive  testimonials  numbered  III.,  with 
the  words  *  sufficiently  instructed/ 

According  to  the  first  regulations  issued  by  govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  all  those  who  had  not  obtained  the 
testimonials  numbered  I.  were  to  submit  to  another 
examination,  by  which  they  should  prove  that  they  had 
supplied  their  defects.  But  after  some  time  the  di- 
rectors of  the  seminaries  were  requested  to  give  their 
opinion  on  this  point,  and  nearly  all  of  them  declared 
that  many  of  the  seminarists  could  never  obtain  such  a 
degree  of  knowledge  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  testimo- 
nial numbered  I.,  because  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
talents.  But  nevertheless  most  of  them  were  verv  in- 
dustrious  men,  and  would  doubtless  be  very  good  school- 
masters. The  directors  therefore  thought,  that  only 
those  who  had  received  testimonials  numbered  III. 
should  submit  to  a  second  examination  before  they 
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cooM  be  employed  as  teachers  in  elementaiy  schools  ( 
and  government  acceded  to  this  proposal. 

The  whole  institution  contained,  in  1834,  in  its  dif* 
ierent  divisions,  192  seminarists  and  children,  namely, 

a,  in  the  seminary, 

1,  seminarists  who  belong  to  the  orphano- 
trophy,  and  receive  board  and  lodging 
gratis      ••*••.       5 

2,  seminarists  who  are  maintained  by  thehr 
relations,  and  visit  the  seminary  gratis*    38 

43 

6,  in  the  preparatory  school,  or  what  is  properly 
called  the  prphanotrophy, 
ly  orphans  receiving  board,    lodging,  in- 
struction, &c.,  gratis  •         •         .24 

2,  boys  who  are  destined  for  entering  the 
seminary,  and  maintained  by  their  rela<* 
tions       ••••••     25 

49 

c,  in  the  seminary-school,  boys  and  girls   •   100 

The  number  of  teachers  in  this  institution  is  five« 
4iamely  the  director  of  the  seminary  and  four  others. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  or  since  the  complete  organi- 
sation of  the  seminaries  in  Prussia,  81  seminarists  have 
been  educated  in  this  institulion : — 


*  Since  tht  b^oniog  of  this  year  goverametit  hat  ordered  that 
lix  teminarikts  who  are  poor  but  industhuus  shall  receive  a 
monthly  alloiranee  of  two  dIoUars  (six  shiUiojipi). 
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No.  I. 

No.  11. 
(Terjr  good) 

No.  n. 

No.  in. 

TotaL 

1826  (Michaelmas) 

>» 

2 

2 

99 

4 

1827 

» 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1828 

» 

4 

3 

>9 

7 

1829 

1 

3 

3 

2 

9 

1831  (Easter) 

1 

3 

1 

2 

13 

1832 

1 

2 

9 

5 

17 

1833 

1 

4 

9 

2 

16 

1834  5  5  3  3         16 

9        26        37         15        87 
Of  this  number  some  were  employed  in  town-schools, 
others  in  elementary  schools  in  the  country,  and  a  few 
as  private  teachers  in  families  : 

In  town-schools  •  .  •  38 
„  country-schools  •  .  .  33 
„  private  tutors      ...     16 

87 
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ON  TEACHING  READING. 
By  CHARLES  BAKER, 

AVTnOB  OF  *'▲  TBACHXb'S   LISSOXS   on  SCStPTUKE  CffASACTKAS.** 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XV.) 

The  early  instruction  of  children  is  a  subject  deserving 
of  all  the  attention  which  it  has  received  from  some  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers.  During^  the  last  few  years 
various  alterations,  and,  in  some  instances,  improve- 
ments, have  been  proposed  upon  the  old  plan  of  teaching^ 
reading.  The  success  of  these  attempted  reforms  has 
been  comparatively  trifling,  either  from  teachers  being 
the  last  to  learn,  or  from  the  public  being  averse  to  in- 
novations, however  plausible  in  appearance.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  undeniable  fact,  that  we  see  around  us,  if  not 
the  horn-books  of  the  last  century,  at  least  the  same 
machinery  by  which  the  memory  was  drilled  into  the 
names  of  letters  and  words  in  the  dark  ages.  In  the 
National  and  other  popular  systems  of  education 
twelve  precious  months  arc  still  required  for  teaching 
children  to  read.  In  private  schools  and  families  as 
much  time  is  spent  in  attaining  the  same  object.  Why 
bad  plans  should  oppose  such  a  barrier  to  change  and 
improvement,  when  more  rational  systems  are  proposed, 
it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  examine,  any  further  than 
may  be  incidentally  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
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method  which  we  propose  for  simplifying  the  mode  of 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  written  language  to  children. 
In  all  communities  there  are  a  few  minds  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  many ;  a  few  who  will  think  and  act 
for  thanselves,  in  spite  of  the  trammels  imposed  by 
custom.  The  prevalent  errors  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  are  about  to  treat  have  been  long  felt  by  solitary 
individuals.  Evidence  enough  is  at  hand  that  improve- 
ments on  the  old  system  of  teaching  reading  have  taken 
place,  and  some  few  fortunate  children  have  been  ini- 
tiated into  language,  without  undergoing  the  toil  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  spelling-book.  But  these  are  rare 
exceptions ;  the  infant  mind  is  still  generally  committed* 
during  the  first  years  of  its  intellectual  existence,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  dame  and  the  schoolmaster,  who 
preside  over  its  progress  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
a  rod  in  the  other.  The  reluctance  of  mankind  to  adopt 
shorter  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  originates  in  a 
spirit  as  unenlightened  as  that  which  opposes  itself  to 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  our  manufactures. 
A  portion  of  the  community,  it  must  be  allowed,  who 
were  not  unfriendly  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  their 
children  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  would  have 
yielded  to  their  better  convictions,  had  they  not  been 
afraid  of^ upsetting  the  infant's  vehicle,  by  attempting  to 
conduct  it  over  a  path  never  travelled  by  themselves. 
Prom  this,  and  various  other  causes,  the  art  of  teaching 
to  read  has  been  as  nearly  stationary  as  possible,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  that,  imless  a  powerful  conviction 
can  be  created  of  its  unfitness  for  the  purposes  of  popu* 
lar  instruction,  the  minds  of  children  must  still  continue 
to  straggle  in  the  fetters  of  an  antiquated  and  ill-adapted 
system. 
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An  attempt  will  be  made  in  Uie  present  article  to 
show  how  a  child  may  be  taoght  to  read,  with  less 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  teacher,  and  with  more  im- 
provement and  pleasure  to  the  taught,  than  is  generally 
found  to  accompany  such  a  progress.  The  suggestions 
relatiye  to  the  first  stages  of  instruction  will  be  found 
in  some  measure  applicable  to  infant  schools ;  and  those 
referring  to  the  more  advanced  stage — learning  to  read 
—will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other  schools  for  the 
young* 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  introduced  to  some 
prodigy  of  learning  in  a  family,  the  two  or  three-years- 
old  pet  of  some  g^od-natured  aunt,  or  perhaps  neai^r 
relative,  and  to  be  invited  to  pass  judgment  on  his  ac* 
quirements  afler  witnessing  an  exhibition  of  his  abilities 
—these  acquirements  often  amounting  to  a  very  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  a  repetition  of  verses, 
and  a  catechismal  examination  on  the  Scriptures— -all 
learned  by  rote.  Some  well-meaning  persons,  not 
versed  in  such  matters,  have  frequently  marred  such 
exhibitions  by  ill-timed  interference  and  cross-examina- 
tions, equally  offensive  to  both  child  and  parent.  The 
sensible  visiter  will  allow  such  scenes  to  pass  before 
him  in  silence ;  the  early  age  of  the  child  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  he  understands  all  that  he  has  been  taught 
to  repeat. 

The  present  mode  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading  is 
not  more  defective  as  an  instrument  for  unfolding  the 
capacities  of  the  intellect,  than  for  communicating  the 
knowledge  and  pronounciation  of  words*  An  imperfect 
utterance  is  almost  universal  in  the  young,  for  want  of 
the  application  of  a  few  simple  corrective  principles. 
By  well-adapted  exercises,  and  careful  repetitions,  the 
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pronunciation  of  most  children  of  three  years*  old  may 
be  made  almost  perfect  Inattention  to  this  in  early 
years  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  defective  utterance 
that  we  observe  in  youth,  and  in  grown-up  persons.  A 
child's  manner  of  speaking  is  too  much  disregarded  ;  if 
it  be  intelh'gible,  it  is  deemed  sufficiently  correct  to  pass 
current.  The  imperfection  being  no  great  obstacle  to 
its  progress  in  knowledge,  it  is  thought  that,  as  the 
child  grows  older,  the  evil  will  correct  itself.  Like  other 
errors,  which,  from  being  unnoticed  at  first,  settle  into 
vices,  this  evil  sometimes  produces  a  faulty  habit  of 
speaking  which  can  never  be  eradicated.  By  patient 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,^  this  defect  is  oflen  very 
much  modified,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  but 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case  the  immense  number  of 
imperfect  speakers  bears  ample  evidence ;  and  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  preventing  such  impediments  by  early 
attention  to  a  child's  pronunciation,  it  is  surely  better  to 
attain  this  certain  g^d,  which  may  be  attained  without 
trouble  or  annoyance  to  the  child,  than  to  force  it  to 
utter  words  above  its  comprehension,  and  to  dole  out 
sounds  which  nobody  can  understand. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  stammering  can  always 
be  prevented  by  early  care.  Sometimes  this  affection 
proceeds  from  mental  excitement,  and  sometimes  from 
organic  defects;  even  in  such  cases  the  evil  may  be 
considerably  diminished  by  a  proper  treatment  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  education  of  children,  and  childhood  is  the 
period  most  suitable  to  its  atuinment.  When  too 
volatile  to  apply  its  mind  to  books,  a  child  will  receive 
much  pleasure  in  being  talked  to,  and  in  being  heard 
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to  talk ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  more  rational 
way  of  occupying  the  thoughts,  than  for  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  poring  over  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and 
attaching  sounds  to  them  of  which  it  cannot  conceive 
the  meaning. 

The  names  of  objects  should  be  taught  simultaneously 
with  pronunciation,  care  being  taken  that  the  utterance 
IS  in  all  cases  full  and  distinct.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  classify  all  words  according  to  their  syllabic  forma- 
tions, such  a  classification  being  only  necessary  with 
words  which  the  child  utters  imperfectly.  The  /,  the  w^ 
the  d,  the  r,  and  the  y  are  oHen  difficult  letters  for  a 
child  to  pronounce :  table  is  called  tabin  ;  elephant^  a- 
yephant ;  wood,  vood ;  dog,  gog ;  rabbity  thabbit  or 
yabbit ;  yesterday,  thesterday,  &c.  In  all  such  in- 
stances of  mis-pronunciation,  words  should  be  selected 
containing  the  unpronounceable  letter,  which  should  be 
very  deliberately  articulated  in  its  different  combinations, 
the  child  being  made  to  observe  the  different  position  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  as  different  sounds  are  produced. 
We  cannotrefrain  from  giving  one  instance  which  we 
recently  observed,  showing  the  facility  with  which  infant 
pronunciation  is  corrected.  A  child  of  about  two  and  a 
half  years  old  called  a  sticky  a  kick.  Being  desired  to 
pronounce  it  again,  kick  was  again  repeated.  She  was 
desired  to  imitate  the  low,  hissing  sound  off,  as  used  in 
tliis  combination,  which  she  did  correctly;  the  sound 
of  t  was  also  clearly  uttered,  both  singly  and  preceded 
by  the  * ;  the  termination  ick  followed,  also  correctly  : 
so  that  it  was  clear  that  the  child  could  pronounce 
separately  all  the  sounds  composing  the  word,  and  that 
there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the   whole  word.      The  word  was  then  deliberately 
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uttered,  the  sounds  of  the  t  aod  t  being  lengthened,  and 
the  child  being  made  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
organs  daring  the  utterance.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
section was*  that  the  child  repeated  the  word  quite  dis- 
tinctly many  times  in  succession. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  what  must  be  merely  the  outline 
of  a  plan,  to  enumerate  the  Tarieties  of  combinations  in 
which  difficult  letters  are  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  difficulties  may  be  removed.  The 
instructor  will  readily  apply  the  principle,  and  extend 
it  to  those  sounds  which  are  most  difficult  to  acquire. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  facility  of  speech  among 
children  ;  some  will  stumble  at  sounds  which  to  others 
will  be  quite  easy. 

The  natural  habits  of  children,  so  to  speak,  must  be 
the  key  to  their  first  instruction.  A  child  begins  to 
observe  very  soon  after  its  birth ;  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  its  knowledge  is  almost  confined  to  those 
objects  which  are  evident  to  its  senses ;  its  methods  of 
acquiring  such  knowledge  are  well  worth  consideration. 
The  child  sees  an  object,  reaches  towards  it,  grasps  it, 
applies  it  to  its  mouth,  endeavours  to  produce  sound 
by  striking  it  against  a  table,  or  anything  else  that  is 
near ;  and  thus  acquires  some  knowledge  of  the  pro« 
perties  of  things,  even  before  it  can  speak.  By  a  process 
similar  to  this,  different  parts  of  knowledge  may  be  con- 
veyed to  a  child  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  When  a 
child  has  learned  to  pronounce  words,  we  may  teach 
the  names  of  those  properties  already  familiar  to  him, 
and  proceed  to  illustrate,  to  generalize,  and  to  extend 
his  knowledge  by  various  examples. 

For  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  we  know 
of  none  so  good  as  oral  exercises  on  the  names  and 
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properties  of  bodies.  The  world  of  nature  and  art  will 
furnish  a  never-failing  supply  of  examples.  Pictures 
will  materially  assist  in  such  exercises ;  a  slate  and 
pencil  will  also  help  to  amuse  and  instruct.  Books, 
reading,  and  spelling,  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  in- 
troduced at  this  early  stage.  Careful  pronunciation, 
and  correct  oral  language,  should  always  accompany 
these  primary  lessons.  Form,  magnitude,  weight, 
colour,  number,  sound,  are  the  chief  developments  to 
be  made  during  the  infancy  of  the  mind.  Instruction 
in  these  may  be  imparted  without  books.  Few  situa«> 
tions  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  youthful  intellect  by  the  analysis  of  objects ;  the 
rooms  of  a  house,  the  garden,  field,  wood,  road,  will  all 
supply  materials  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

To  explain  the  kind  of  lessons  which  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  modes 
of  commencing  a  young  child's  education,  the  following 
examples  are  given ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
person  of  very  moderate  attainments  may  both  amuse 
and  instruct  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old. 

"  Teacher.  What  covers  the  floor  of  the  parlour  ? — 
Child.  A  carpet,  T.  What  colours  do  you  observe  on 
the  carpet? — C.  Red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  green,  &c. 
T.  Bring  me  your  slate.  What  shape  do  you  call  this  ? 
(drawing  a  circle.) — C.  Round.  Other  figures  are 
drawn^  and  their  names  told  to  the  child.  T.  Now 
tell  me  the  shape  of  the  carpet? — C.  It  is  oblong.  T. 
What  else  in  the  room  is  oblong  ? — C.  The  windows, 
that  table,  &c.  T.  Which  is  larger,  the  carpet  or  the 
floor  ?  Now  look  round  every  part  of  the  floor. — C.  The 
carpet  covers  the  whole  flonr — the  carpet  is  the  same 
size  as  the  floor.     T.  What  is  the  small  carpet  called 
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which  lies  before  the  fire-place  ? — C.  A  hearth-rug.  T. 
Tes.  Are  its  colours  like  those  of  the  carpet  ? — C  No. 
T,  No ;  they  are  brighter  and  deeper.  Now  look  well 
at  the  carpet — feel  it — and  tell  me  of  what  it  is  made. 
Is  it  made  of  wood  ? — C  No;  it  is  not  hard  like  wood* 
T.  Is  it  made  of  leather  ?— C.  No ;  it  is  not  at  all  like 
my  shoes.  T,  Of  what  are  your  warm  socks  made? — » 
C.  Of  worsted.  2\  Yes,  the  earpet  is  also  made  of 
worsted  ;  coats,  cloaks,  and  other  warm  artkles  of  dress 
are  made  of  worsted — blankets  also^and  worsted  is 
made  of  wool.  And  you  know  we  get  wool  from — C. 
Sheep.  T.  I  must  tell  you  about  the  mode  of  making 
carpets  when  you  are  older. 

••  r.  What  are  the  men  doing  in  this  field  ?— C.  They 
are  reaping.  T.  What  are  they  reaping? — C,  Corn. 
T.  What  kind  of  corn  is  it  ?— -C.  Wheat.  T.  What 
other  kinds  of  corn  have  we  seen  growing  in  the  fields  ? 
— C.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  T,  Wheaten  flour  is  made  into 
bread.  When  wheat  is  reaped,  it  is  tied  in  sheaves,  and 
these  are  lefl  that  the  wheat  may  harden.  It  is  har- 
dened by  (he  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the  air. 
Some  time  afler  it  is  stacked  in  large  heaps,  called  corn- 
ricks.  Afterwards  it  is  beaten  with  a  flail  to  get  the 
grains  of  com  out  of  the  ears.  This  work  is  called 
threshing.  Here  is  a  grain  of  corn  and  this  is  an  ear. 
There  are  many  grains  in  one  ear.  After  the  corn  is 
threshed  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  &c.  Now 
tell  me  what  is  made  of  wheaten  flour? — C  Bread. 
T,  What  else?  Think.— C.  Puddings,  cakes.  T,  Why 
is  wheat  left  in  the  field  after  it  is  reaped?— C.  To 
harden.      T.  By  what  is  it  hardened  ?  &c."* 

*  Should  the  attendant  of  the  child  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects, 
or  be  unablei  from  a  defective  education,  to  invent  such  simple 
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These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  how  much  useful 
knowledge  may  be  given  to  children  before  reading  is 
necessary.  During  such  a  progress,  the  mind  becomes 
enlarged,  and  capable  of  receiving  real  advantage  from 
books,  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  commence  reading. 
A  child  so  trained  will  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  our  language,  including  all  the  ordinary 
forms  of  expression.  It  will  surely  be  thought  a  greater 
advantage  for  a  child  to  possess  such  a  knowledge  of 
tilings,  and  of  language  in  which  to  express  its  know- 
ledge, than  for  the  time  so  occupied  to  have  been  spent 
in  poring  over  primers  and  verse -books,  learning  what 
it  could  not  understand,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
information  thus  pleasantly  acquired,  and  so  suitable  to 
the  capacity  of  childhood. 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  reading  should  form  no 
part  of  a  child's  employment  until  the  mind,  being  thus 
trained,  begins  itself  to  seek  for  the  means  of  drawing 
instruction  from  books ;  that,  then,  reading  and  writing 
should  commence  together ;  that  a  knowledge  of  things 
should  precede  or  accompany  a  knowledge  of  words ; 
and  that  the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  the  first  to 
be  instructed.  In  carrying  this  plan  into  operation,  it 
will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  show  the  child  that 
words  represent  ideas ;  that  the  names  of  objects  may 
be  written  on  paper  or  on  a  slate ;  aud  that  the  same 
ideas  may  be  conveyed  by  writing  as  by  the  voice.  A 
little  practice,  in  a  few  words  with  which  the  child  is 
familiarized,  will  accustom  him  to  the  association  of 

lessons  as  the  above,  much  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  and  Miss  Kdgeworth's  children's  books ;  at  this  early 
period  the  teacher  alone  should  have  recourse  to  works  of  this 
character — ^they  should  by  no  meaas  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupil. 
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words  aod  thiogrs.  All  the  early  exercises  in  reading 
should  tend  to  draw  out  the  child's  previous  acquire* 
ments.  The  lessons  should  be  progpressive,  and  every 
sentence  contained  in  them  ought  to  possess  a  meaning 
complete  and  intelligible. 

The  writer  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  diflicuU  task 
of  alphabetical  instruction,  whether  pursued  on  the  irra- 
tional plan  of  our  forefathers,  or  on  the  certainly  more 
natural  modes  which  have  been  recommended  in  primers 
of  a  later  day.  Neither  plan  is  necessary,  and  both  are 
devoid  of  interest  to  a  child.  Syllabic  reading  is  also 
surrounded  with  difficulties ;  and  though  much  laudable 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  development  of 
methods  founded  on  syllabic  sounds,  with  a  view  le 
supersede  the  ABC,  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  even 
such  introductions  to  words  are  unnecessary.  Many 
writers  for  little  learners  have  claimed  the  patronage 
of  the  public  for  their  monosyllabic  lessons.  We  have 
several  reasons  to  oppose  to  their  views.  There  is  a 
certain  deg^e  of  similarity  in  many  of  the  words  which 
tends  to  confuse  the  ehild.  An  immense  number  of 
particles  obtrude  themselves  into  lessons  so  constructed. 
The  words  are  not  words  used  by  a  child  in  ordinary 
conversation.  There  is  an  objectionable  stiffness,  a 
quaintness,  a  want  of  variety  in  such  lessons,  inducing 
monotony  in  a  child's  manner  of  reading. 

A'child*s  reading  lessons  ought  to  be  on  subjects  of 
interest,  and,  while  he  is  learning  to  read,  on  subjects 
with  which  he  h  in  some  degree  familiar  ;  so  that  he 
may  not  meet  with  many  expressions  which  are  strange 
to  his  ears,  and  with  none  that  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
nounce after  his  teacher.  The  advance  from  simple  to 
more  difficult  lessons  ought  not  to  be  founded  or  the 
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length  of  the  words,  but  on  the  complexity  of  the  ideas 
which  they  convey.  Of  what  consequence  is  the  length 
of  a  word  if  a  child  can  pronounce  it,  and  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea  so  represented  ?  And  how  large 
a  vocabulary  has  a  child,  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, whose  mind  has  been  under  this  kind  of  cultiit^ 
for  four  or  five  years.  Supposing  a  child  to  have  been 
trained  at  home,  or  at  an  infant  school,  in  some  such 
manner  as  has  been  recommended — when  readins:  is 
commenced  as  an  art,  a  lesson  containing  ideas  well 
known  to  the  juvenile  learner  should  be  taken.  Let 
the  subject  be  a  garden.  After  telling  him  that  he  is 
now  to  learn  to  read,  we  write,  in  his  presence,  an  ex- 
ercise something  like  the  following  :-— 

*'  A  flower-garden  is  beautiful.  Flowers  are  pretty. 
Some  flowers  are  sweet.  A  daffodil  is  yellow.  Snow- 
drops are  white.  Roses  are  red— some  roses  are  white. 
Violets  are  blue — they  are  very  sweet.  Leaves  are 
green." 

Two  or  three  such  sentences  as  the  above  will  be 
enough  for  a  first  lesson.  Afler  a  few  repetitions,  the 
pupil  vrill  point  out  every  word  required.  The  difierence 
in  the  length  of  the  words  is  an  advantage.  Words 
ftre  arbitrary  pictures  ;  they  express  different  ideas,  and 
a  child  will  naturally  expect  them  to  be  not  the  same  in 
their  appearance.  This  dissimilarity  will  assist  in  their 
acquisition.  And  the  perfect  acquaintance  which,  on 
our  plan,  the  child  has  with  the  ideas  conveyed,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  which  he  hears  repeated, 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  devote  both  his  eye  and  his  mind 
to  the  form  of  each  word.  This  is  the  one  great  end 
now  to  be  accomplished.  He  has  to  remember  the 
entire  combinations — not  the  letters,  nor  the  syllables 
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—but  the  words,  so  that  he  may  recognize  them  at 
once  whenever  be  sees  tliem.  To  give  facility  and 
strength  to  this  exercise,  writing  must  accompany  the 
reading  of  the  words.  The  child  transfers  his  reading 
lesson  to  his  slate  at  first  in  any  hand  that  be  can,  large 
or  small.  Afler  a  few  lessons,  his  rude  attempts  at 
writing  may  be  reduced  to  any  size  at  the  will  of  the 
teacher;  a  light  round-hand  is  recommended  for  the 
first  few  months. 

Something  may  here  be  said  on  the  education  of  the 
eye.  A  plan  which  has  been  found  very  beneficial  with 
young  children,  and  which  is  equally  suitable  for  the 
school- room  or  for  the  nursery,  is  as  follows  : — Let  one 
of  the  walls  be  painted  a  dark  slate  colour,  upon  which 
objects  may  be  drawn  with  chalk  the  size  of  life  Small 
pictures  are  not  always  recognized,  while  outlines  of 
objects  of  their  natural  dimensions  are  at  once  perceived. 
Thus,  also,  the  forms  of  the  words  composing  any  lesson 
may  be  written  very  distinctly,  and  imitated  by  the  little 
learner,  either  upon  the  wall  or  by  means  of  a  slate  and 
pencil.  A  painted  surface  is  an  enduring  tablet  for 
writing  lessons  upon,  and  for  drawing  any  necessary 
illustrations  connected  with  them;  and  thus  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pupil  may  be  made  to  assume  all  the  in- 
terest of  oral  and  written  language  combined  with 
delineation. 

Afler  a  few  lessons  on  a  variety  of  subjects  composed 
chiefly  of  short  sentences,  any  book  of  genera]  know- 
ledge may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  the  teacher 
writing  and  pronouncing  a  sentence,  examining  tlie 
child  upon  the  different  words  of  which  it  consists,  and 
occasionally  leaving  his  pupil  to  write  it  upon  the  slate. 

^ring  the  writing  operation,  the  teacher  should  not 
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only  instruct  the  child  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  but  he 
should  also  repeat  the  words  of  which  the  sentence  is 
formed,  and  add  explanations  and  examinations  by 
questions,  if  the  subject  is  beyond  the  child's  previously 
acquired  knowledge.  Natural  objects  will  furnish  a  fund 
of  materials  of  which  the  teacher  may  avail  himself  in 
his  selections  of  lessons.  On  these  subjects  every  thing 
is  tangible,  and  can  be  illustrated  and  made  interesting. 
Geography  is  another  subject  capable  of  being  rendered 
very  intelligible  to  a  young  child,  and  the  sooner  some 
general  ideas  can  be  communicated  upon  this  science, 
the  better  will  the  various  reading-books  that  are  put 
into  his  hands  be  understood.  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  teach  geogiaphy  without  appropriate  maps. 
The  system  otmemoriier  instruction  is  altogether  wrong, 
being  unfavourable  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind,  and 
equally  so  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  knowledge. 
In  teaching  geography,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  start 
from  the  point  where  the  pupil  stands,  to  mark  his 
native  town,  the  neighbouring  villages  and  cities,  then 
the  country  in  which  he  resides ;  to  add  to  this  the 
Deighbouring  counties,  then  the  more  distant,  until  by 
degrees  England  is  delineated,  and  the  youthful  stu- 
dent is  prepared  for  comprehending  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  globe,  with  its  various  features  of  land  and  water. 
After  the  first  hundred  words,  the  pupil  will  be  much 
assisted  by  his  own  observation  ;  he  will  analyse  words, 
and  be  led  to  generalize  so  as  to  apply  sounds  already 
learned  to  similar  formations  that  he  may  meet  with. 
The  pronunciation  that  he  has  acquired  in  his  earlier 
years  will  be  now  of  the  greatest  importance  in  enabling 
bim  to  see  at  once  the  distinctions  between  sounds  pos- 
sessing some  similarity.     The  writing  exercise,  which 
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accompanies  his  reading  lessons  till  he  reads  without 
hesitation,  will  show  him  the  difierence  in  words  of  a 
somewhat  similar  form  and  sound,  as  now  and  Aotr, 
noon  and  moon. 

Under   ordinary  circumstances,  in  families  and  in 
private  schools,  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  a  child  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, (acquired  by  copying  the  reading  lessons,)  and  plain 
writing.  Under  favourable  auspices,  where  the  plan  can 
be  brought  into  full  operation,  a  shorter  period  may 
suffice.   The  characteristics  of  the  proposed  method  are : 
— the  educeUion  of  the  ear  and  voice,  by  which  a  perfect 
pronunciation  may  be  recognised  and  produced :  the 
education  of  the  eye^  by  means  of  which  minute  objects 
shall  be  discovered  and  discerned,  preparatory  to  its 
being  exercised  on  types  and  writing ;  and  the  prelimi- 
nary education  of  the  mind  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  by 
which  it  may  be  prepared  to  enter  the  wider  fields  of 
knowledge,  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  books. 

With  respect  to  tm^'itg,  perhaps  a  few  additional  re- 
marks may  be  necessary.  We  are  not  advocates  fbr 
large  writing ;  experience  by  no  means  recommends  h 
for  young  children.  It  is  impossible  fbr  them  to  give 
the  requisite  thickness  to  the  down-strokes  of  a  larg^e- 
hand,  and  for  this  reason  the  middle-hand  is  preferred, 
commonly  called  round-hand.  They  may  soon  be 
taught  the  arts  of  penmanship,  if  necessary,  but  as  the 
smaller  hands  are  those  of  business  and  of  ordinary  use, 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  hand  occupies  time  which 
might  be  more  profitably  employed,  unless  fine  writing 
be  required.  When  the  pupil  has  gone  through  a  few 
of  his  first  lessons,  which  have  been  copied  from  the 
writing  of  his  teacher,  the  printed  book  containing*  his 
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lamn  may  be  placed  before  him,  the  lesson  bein^ 
written  for  him  to  copy  from,  as  at  first :  thus  his  eyes 
will  be  directed  to  the  types,  as  well  as  to  the  written 
hand,  and  he  will  insensibly  acquire  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring what  is  expressed  in  types  into  writing,  without 
giving  his  teacher  the  trouble  of  first  copying  it  for  him 
from  the  types  into  the  written  hand. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  some  part  of  the  course 
here  recommended  is  derived  from  Jacotot.  The  writer 
begs  to  explain  that  this  coincidence  is  accidental.  A 
short  time  ago  he  ascertained,  with  surprise,  that  such 
principles  had  been  discovered,  and  made  public.  It 
was  to  a  train  of  thought,  originating  in  the  study  of 
Dufief 's  work  on  the  French  Language,  that  the  prin- 
ciples here  recommended  were  suggested  to  the  writer. 
This,  and  some  experience  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
in  ascertaining  the  powers  of  youthful  minds  and  in 
giving  them  a  direction,  have  led  to  Uie  conclusions 
bere  detailed. 

The  applicability  of  what  has  been  advanced  to 
public  instruction,  especially  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  subject.  The  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  go  to  school  under  less  favour- 
Me  circnmsUnces  than  the  children  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes.  If  they  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  infant-school  education,  it  would  be  well  to 
form  them  into  a  preparatory  class,  before  they  are 
taught  to  read,  in  which  they  might  be  instructed  in 
Ihe  names  and  qualides  of  objects,  by  means  of  pictures 
and  other  convenient  illustrations.  Perhaps  such  a 
class  might  be  found  useful  in  all  the  National  and 
British  Schools.  In  such  a  class,  pronunciation  ought 
to  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  every  means  taken  to 
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exercise  the  eye»  and  to  enlarge  the  understanding. 
AAerwards,  reading'  may  be  commenced ;  the  names  oi 
objects,  animals,  plants,  furniture,  tools,  &&,  bdng  first 
conveyed  to  the  pupils.  Such  colamns  of  words  will 
be  found  more  interesting^  than  the  columns  of  filing 
words  ^neraHy  met  with  in  sdiools.  These  words 
will  speak  to  the  pupils  of  things  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  and  in  which  they  take  some  interest  The 
names  will  soon  be  known,  and  recognised,  and  written 
on  their  slates.  A  hundred  words  a  day,  well  learned, 
will  shortly  give  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
lang^ge,  and  the  analogies,  which  they  will  not  fail 
soon  to  perceive,  will  make  their  future  acquisitions 
more  rapid  and  easy.  From  the  names  of  things,  it 
will  be  proper  to  proceed  to  their  qualities ;  a  red/hwtTf 
a  white  flotoer^  a  black  kat^  a  long  pencil,  a  dry  daU^ 
a  icet  day,  &c.  Afler  the  more  common  adjectives  are 
exhausted,  verbs  may  be  taught ;  a  man  mowing,  a 
horse  lacking,  the  cat  catches  mice,  the  horse  eats  hay, 
grass,  and  com,  &c.  Then  it  will  be  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed to  connected  lessons,  short  stories.  Scripture  nar- 
ratives, and  the  various  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  work  of  a  general  education.  Pleasing  subjects 
should  be  selected,  while  the  power  of  reading  is  being* 
acquired.  With  all  the  interest  which  can  be  given  to 
teaching  reading,  by  means  of  factitious  helps,  it  will 
still  remain  a  difficult  attainment  for  a  child  to  make» 
But  many  of  the  evils  which  have  been  formerly  en- 
countered need  be  obstacles  no  longer.  By  methods 
somewhat  similar  to  that  now  submitted  to  the  attention 
of  teachers,  children  may  be  made  good  readers  in  a 
few  months,  eveii  under  circumstances  not  generally 
considered  favourable  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  infant  understanding. 
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The  sabject  on  which  I  have  been  appointed  to  ad- 
dress you  is,  I  am  aware,  when  compared  with  many 
others,  of  inconsiderable  moment.  Still,  it  was  thought 
to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  this  association ;  and,  in 
accepting  the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  treat  upon 
it,  my  duty  to  them  and  to  you  requires  that  it  should 
receive  all  the  consideration  which  its  intrinsic  imports 
ance  demands. 

I  shall  detain  the  Institute  but  for  a  very  short  time 
in  this  lecture,  because  its  subject  is  one  very  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  not  fairly  admitting  that  scope  which 
those  of  a  more  diversified  character  might  seem  to 
Invite. 

It  is  a  matter  of  lact  topic,  which  demands  simple 
statements,  rejecting  all  ornament  and  amplification.  I 
shall,  therefore,  be  brief,  plain,  and  direct ;  and  not 
aspiring  to  offer  a  single  new  idea  on  this  branch, — 
lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  education, — 
to  those  who  have  ministered  any  long  time  at  its  altar, 
I  shall  hope  rather  to  aid  those  who  have  been  recently 
invested  with  its  robes. 

c3 
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Experience  would  perhaps  sug^gest  to  most  minds 
seeking  for  improvement  a  course  of  teaching  not  dis« 
similar  to  that  which  I  intend  to  present  to  you ;  but  to 
save  the  time  to  the  young  teacher,  and  to  enable  him 
at  once  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others,  that 
the  progress  of  his  pupils  may  not  be  retarded  while  he 
is  acquiring  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  art,  cannot,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  but  be  a  desideratum. 

Correct  spelling  I  shall  assume  to  be  neceuary ; 
1.  because  on  that,  in  a  degree,  depends  our  under- 
standing of  written  language  ;  and  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  show,  that,  in  a  language  like  ours,  derived 
from  so  many  sources,  the  very  opposite  idea  from  that 
intended  to  be  conveyed  may  be  expressed  by  the  omis- 
sion or  transposition  of  a  single  letter. 

2.  Although  correct  spelling  is  more  rare  than  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  still  every 
man  is  a  critic  in  it,  and  inflicts  the  penalty  of  ridicule 
upon  those  who  transgress  its  rules. 

3.  It  is  important  in  the  education  of  the  young,  as 
it  leads  to  habits  of  accuracy  in  other  things  in  which 
the  want  of  accuracy  might  be  far  more  fatal  to 
our  own  interests  and  happiness.  He  who  is  exact 
and  careful  in  trifling  affairs,  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
be  so  in  more  momentous  concerns. 

4.  The  state  of  literature  generally,  and  especially 
the  estimation  in  which  thorough  education  is  held,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  correctness  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
manner  of  spelling  a  language, 

5.  Good  spelling  is  essential  to  the  permanency  of  a 
language.  By  this  alone  are  we  able  to  trace  many 
words   to   their  etymology,   without  a  knowledge  of 
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which, — although  we  may  understand  their  current 
use,  —  we  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their  sig- 
nification when  originally  adopted  into  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  consequently  fail  to  enjoy  the  authors  of 
past  times. 

6.  It  is  also  important  as  it  respects  the  effect  of  our 
works  on  nations  speaking  other  languages,  both  as  to 
the  convenience  of  foreigners  in  learning  the  English, 
and  especially  as  it  relates  to  translations  into  other 
languages,  in  which  the  author's  fame  and  a  nation's 
improvement  may  be  implicated. 

Some  men  of  rare  genius  have,  it  is  confessed,  de- 
lighted the  world  with  their  sublime  conceptions  and 
harmonious  numbers,  or  illuminated  it  with  the  results 
of  their  philosophical  researches,  or  dazzled  it  with  their 
metaphysical  speculations;  though,  from  neglect  in 
their  primary  education,  they  have  been  very  defective 
in  the  elements  of  their  native  tongue.  But  this  offers 
no  plea  for  neglecting  to  acquire  a  correct  orthography. 
Their  mental  achievements  were  not  the  result  of  this 
deficiency ;  and  however  the  splendour  of  the  works  of 
genius  may  have  obscnred  or  hidden  their  defects  for 
a  time,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  them  as  defects,  and 
hence  to  abate  some  portion  of  our  estimation  of  the 
authors. 

Having  established  the  utility  and  necessity  of  cor- 
rect spelling,  I  proceed  to  point  out  what  I  consider  the 
best  means  of  conferring  on  tlie  young  so  desirable  a 
benefit. 

Being  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  it 
should  be  one  of  the  first  studies  undertaken  at 
school ;   and  should  be  persevered  in,  with  unremit- 
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ling    constancy,  iSl    anfailing*    accuracy   crown    the 
labour. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  the  higher  brandies  of 
learning  to  supersede  this,  before  it  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quired ;  for,  if  it  be  not  attained  in  the  6rst  few  ytBrs  of 
school  education,  the  individual  will  probably  lemain 
deficient  in  it  through  life. 

Numerous  as  are  the  innorations  in,  or,  to  adopt  a 
more  acceptable  term,  new  methods  of,  teaching  the 
Tarious  branches  of  education,  at  the  present  day,  I  hold 
those  only  to  be  improvements^  which  present  the  sub^ 
jects  in  a  more  practical  form ;  which  will  require  the 
least  change  from  the  school  method  to  that  to  be  pur* 
sued  in  the  business  of  life. 

If,  then,  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  common  mode 
of  teaching  spelling ;  viaL,  to  assign  one  or  more  columns 
of  words  in  a  tpeUing  hook  to  be  '  committed  to  me- 
mory,' end  uttered-  by  the  voice,  letter  by  letter ;  we  see 
one  entirely  at  variance  with  practical  instruction,  tedious 
to  the  pupil,  expensive  in  time  to  the  instructor,  and 
never  to  he  ttsed  in  after  life;  of  course,  one  that  needs 
reformation,  and  in  relation  to  which  almost  any  change 
would  be  an  improvement. 

A  preferable  course  would  be,  to  assign  a  portion  in 
the  reading  book  of  each  class,  to  be  written  on  slates 
to  dictation,  and  subsequently  examined  by  the  teacher 
or  monitors,  who,  after  checking  any  errors  that  might 
occur,  should  return  the  slates  to  their  respective  owners 
for  correction — by  the  book,  or  otherwise. 

By  this  method,  a  whole  school  may  be  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  the  exercise,  and  a  hundred  pupils,  in 
five  distinct  classes,  may  write  twenty  words  each,  in 
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fifleen  minutes  or  less — every  class  from  its  respective 
reading  book — the  teacher  naming  the  number  of  the 
class,  with  its  respective  word  to  be  written,  and 
passing  on  to  another  class ;  so  that,  by  the  time  five 
words  have  been  given  out  to  as  many  classes,  the 
first  of  them  will  be  prepared  for  another  word. 

And  here  let  me  urge  upon  the  teacher  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  a  perfectly  distinct  articulation, 
especially  as  to  the  vowel  sounds.  Without  it,  the 
pupil  will  oflen  misunderstand  the  word,  though  several 
times  repeated ;  and  with  it,  he  is  able  not  only  to  un- 
derstand the  word  at  its  first  announcement,  but  catches 
from  his  master  that  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation which  constitute  the  clearness  and  efficacy,  I 
may  say  the  great  charm,  of  spoken  language.  If  this 
be  neglected,  and  the  word  be  uttered  in  that  careless 
and  slovenly  manner  which  we  too  of\en  hear,  even  from 
teachers  themselves,  no  censure  should  attach  to  the 
scholar,  how  numerous  soever  may  be  his  errors.  For 
example ; — ^let  the  word  be  disposition  ;  let  it  be  pro- 
nounced, as  it  is  in  a  majority  of  cases,  disposition 
or  dispusUiont  and  I  defy  any  man  to  say,  at  once, 
which  of  the  five  vowels  would  best  supply  the  doubtful 
syllable.* 

If  the  school  under  my  own  care  has  made  proficiency 
in  anything,  it  is  in  this  department;  and  I  attribute  it 
not  more  to  the  general  method  of  teaching  pursued  by 

*  A  little  work,  entitled  "  Lessonii  in  Enunciation,"  by 
William  Russell,  has  recently  been  published,  which  presents 
the  current  errors  in  pronunciation  and  articulation  in  so 
distinct  a  view,  as  to  be  highlv  valuable  to  teachers  and  all 
persons  of  taste  in  these  branches  of  elocution.  Teachers  of 
reading,  especially,  would  derive  important  aid  from  its  rules  and 
luggestioiu. 
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us,  than  to  the  great  exactness  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing, and  the  invariable  rigidness  with  which  a 
dear  and  distinct  articulation  is  exacted  and  enforced. 

If  the  pupil  be  required,  after  correcting  his  failures, 
to  transcribe  the  words  missed,  into  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,. he  will  be  less  liable  to  repeat  the  errors  when 
the  same  words  shall  again  occur,  and  will,  in  time,  have 
made  a  collection  of  those  that  require  his  g^reatest  care 
in  their  application,  and  which  might,  in  themselves, 
furnish  proiitable  lessons  for  review. 

In  this  connexion,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  transcrib- 
ing of  g^ood  composition,  besides  aiding  to  fiirnish  the 
mind  with  various  other  knowledge,  is  of  essential  ser* 
vice  in  fixing,  by  habit  as  well  as  by.  memory,  correct 
methods  of  spelling. 

In  spelling  lessons,  at  first,  the  pupils  should  be  re* 
quired  to  write  every  word  containing  as  few  as  two 
letters ;  but  as  they  advance,  the  more  difficult  words 
only  should  be  selected.  In  this  selection,  the  atten* 
tive  teacher  will  soon  be  led  by  his  own  experience 
to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  longest  words  which 
scholars  are  most  liable  to  misspell,  but  rather  those  that 
are  common  m  sound  to  many  others  in  the  language, 
of  a  different  combination  ofletters:  such,  for  example, 
as  receive,  believe;  compeer,  cohere,  g^nadier;  the 
verb  hear  and  the  adverb  here;  the  pronoun  their  and 
the  adverb  there  ;  a  regular  noun  in  the  nominative  or 
objective  case  plural,  and  the  possessive  case  singular ; 
participles  of  regular  verbs,  in  which  a  doubt  may  exist 
whether  the  consonant  preceding  the  final  syllable  be 
double  or  not  ;  as  in  committed,  benefited,  &c.  Also, 
in  words  where  able  is  added  to  c  soft,  as  in  peaceable^ 
and  to  g  softy  as  in  changeable;  in  words  beginning  with 
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in  and  en,  as  inquire,  enclose,  indorse,  entrap ;  in 
words  ending  in  cj'  and  or,  as  instructer,  preceptor,  vi- 
siter, sailor. — ^Many  of  these  have  been  thrown  into  dis< 
iinct  exercises  in  spelling  books,  and  may,  with  much 
^vantage,  be  learned  by  pupils  at  a  very  early  age ;  a 
recurrence  to  them,  however,  as  they  may  be  met  with 
in  the  reading  book  when  used  for  spelling  lessbns,  will 
always  be  found  usefuK  Some  of  Murray's  rules,  as 
given  in  his  book  of  Exercises,  especially  the  fiflh,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  would  afford  much  aid ;  although  the  excep- 
tions are  so  numerous,  as  to  forbid  an  implicit  reliance 
upon  thenu 

Besides  these  dosses  of  words,  there  are  many  of 
irregular  formation,  which  are  more  firequently  spelt 
wrong  than  right;  among  these  are  the  following- 
wagon,  pony,  balance,  saddler,  wo,  ay  (meaning  yes), 
basin,  buffalo,  expense,  absence,  melancholy,  lily, 
ennoble,  possess,  disappointment,  recommendation, 
until,  off  (adverb),  oblige,  trousers,  separate,  too 
(adverb),  college,  &c. — To  these  may  be  added  several 
proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Catharine,  John, 
Eleazer,  Eleanor^  Jesse; — ^^and  of  States,  such  as 
Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi,  &c. 

I  have  said  the  lessons  in  spelling  should  be  giten 
from  the  reading  book,  for  the  following  reasons ;  1. 
most  spelling  books  contain  many  words  which  are 
seldom  found  in  English  composition,  hard  to  learn, 
and  almost  useless  when  learned — to  the  exclusion 
of  simple,  common,  and  consequently  useful  words. 

2.  Few  spelling  books,  if  any,  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  very  young  children ;  but  in  general,  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  first  pages  in  the  book,  are  made  up 
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of  long  and  difliculi  words,  moch  abore  the  compre- 
hension of  the  scholar. 

3.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  encnmbered  with 
notations  for  accent,  pronundaCSon,  &c.,  that  although 
the  teacher  may  be  aided  by  them,  the  popil  is  perplexed 
and  embarrassed. 

The  department  of  reading  books,  on  the  contrary,  is 
Tery  fully  supplied  with  such  as  would  meet  the  wants  of 
every  class  of  children ;  especially  in  their  primary  ia* 
stroctlon.  A  difficulty,  however,  exists  here,  and  one, 
too,  of  no  trifling  consideration.  The  compilers  of 
these  reading  books  spell  certain  words  very  differently. 
We  6nd  in  some,  positive  errors  ;  here,  an  author,  whose 
books  is  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  your  youngest  class, 
adopts  the  orthography  of  Perry ;  there,  is  a  book  used 
by  your  next  class,  which  follows  Johnson  ;  another 
takes  Walker  for  his  standard  ;  and  a  fourth  varies  in 
some  points  from  all  three ;  while  a  fifth,  professing  to 
follow  rigidly  the  most  fashionable  guide,  either  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  deviates  most  widely,  in 
many  cases,  from  his  own  criterion;  besides,  spelling 
the  same  word  variously  in  difiereut  parts  of  the 
book. 

It  is  true,  an  attentive  teacher  may  meet  the  evil  by 
oral  explanation  and  remark ;  but  while  the  pupil  has 
the  printed  guides  in  his  hand,  he  must  inevitably 
be  confused,  in  many  instances,  by  the  inconsistency 
he  discovers.  Besides,  in  numerous  cases,  instruction 
in  the  department  of  spelling  must  be  entrusted  to 
the  elder  scholars;  in  monitorial  schools  almost 
wholly  so.  Hence,  very  imperfect  instruction  will  be 
the  result. 
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Amon^  the  good  reading  books,  in  use  with  us- at 
the  present  time,  are,  the  American  First  Class  Book, 
the  National  Reader,  and  the  Introduction  to  the 
National  Reader,  all  by  the  same  author,  who  has  not 
only  compiled  them  with  very  great  care  and  taste,  as  to 
the  style  of  the  compositions  as  well  as  to  their  moral 
tendency,  but  who  has  given  more  than  ordinary  atten-> 
tiou  to  the  spelling  of  the  words ;  so  that  they  form  a 
series  for  three  classes,  containing  as  few  variations  from 
the  standard  assumed — and  that  the  most  popular 
among  us  at  the  present  day — as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  three  books  in  the  language.  In  the  spelling  of 
some  classes  of  words,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  hereaf\er,  I  should  not  perhaps  adopt  the  same 
rule  which  he  has  adopted ;  but  as  they  are  few  and 
very  distinct  in  their  character,  the  variations  can  be 
easily  explained,  and  remembered  by  all  pupils  suffix 
ciently  advanced  to  use  these  books. 

The  same  gentleman  would  render  the  cause  of  edu«> 
cation  a  service,  by  continuing  his  labours,  until  all 
classes  of  pupils,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
should  be  supplied  with  books  for  reading  and  spelling, 
from  one  source — by  which  a  uniform  standard  might  be 
observed  throughout. 

The  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  might  be  unwilling 
to  forego  tlie  use  of  the  spelling  book,  could  be  attained 
by  a  series  of  books,  prepared  with  reference  to  each 
particular  class ;  beginning  with  one  containing  the 
alphabet  and  such  simple  words  as  the  child  himself 
would  naturally  understand  and  use,  and  advancing,  by 
very  gradual  steps,  in  several  separate  books  to  the  most 
difficult  words  in  the  language. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  words  to  be  spelled  mi^  first  be  embodied  in 
interesting  stories,  and  afierwards  arranged  in  cdnnuis, 
—in  the  manner  of  Worcester's  Primer, — which,  pre- 
senting them  in  two  different  aspects,  wonld  make  a 
more  permanent  impression  on  the  memory. 

Several  advantages  would  arise  from  this  |^an;  1. 
the  Tarious  books  wonld  necessarily  be  quite  small, 
and  a  child  could  entuely  master  the  contents  of  each 
before  it  would  be  worn  out ;  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  the  spelling  books  now  in  use.  Hence  the 
plan  has  economy  to  recommend  it 

2.  Tlie  pupil's  advancement  wonld  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  consequently  more  rapid ;  as 
he  would  travel  in  the  Ught^  comprehending  all  he 
learned.  He  would  be  stimulated  to  effort,  by  passing 
onward  from  book  to  book,  as  he  would  realize  a  pro- 
motion at  every  change. 

In  the  use  of  the  spelling  books  now  in  our  schods, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  review — to  pass  them  through 
several  times;  and  after  all,  the  lessons  are  not  re- 
tained, for  the  pupil  becomes  tired  of  the  book ;  he  has 
used  it  too  long ;  it  has  been  a  dull  companion  to  him. 
He  never  studies  it  the  second  or  third  time  with  the 
same  spirit  as  at  the  first ;  whereas,  a  new  book  is  taken 
up  with  an  eagerness  and  freshness  that  the  novelty  of  it 
inspires,  and  produces  proportionally  increased  benefit 

Another  advantage  will  be  suggested,  when  I  come  to 
speak  o(  defining  words,  which  was  a  subject  connected 
with  that  of  spelling,  assigned  to  me  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Were  spelling  books,  such  as  have  now  been  recom- 
mended, once  introduced,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
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advantage  would  lie  on  their  side,  even  when  compared 
with  books  exclusively  for  reading.  One  superiority  they 
might  be  made  to  possess,  especially  with  the  younger 
classes ;  I  mean  that  which  would  arise  from  metho* 
dical  classification  of  words.  By  arranging  the  lessons 
analogically,  the  manner  of  spelling  would  be  more 
easily  learned,  and  on  the  mnemonical  principle  longer 
retained,  than  if  taken  up  promiscuously.  Still,  I 
would  not  have  the  lessons  entirely  unaccompanied  by 
exercises  from  the  reading  book.  And  from  what 
book  soever  or  by  whatever  mode  they  might  be  studied^ 
the  evidence  of  the  study  should,  in  all  cases,  be  ren- 
dered in  writing. 

On  this  point  I  would  venture  one  general  remark ; 
which  is,  that  in  all  branches  susceptible  of  it,  the  exer* 
eises — ^the  results  of  study^ should  be  presented  to 
the  eye^  as  the  best  organ  of  communication  with  the 
mind.  Whatever  is  acquired  through  this  medium  is 
better  retained  than  when  entering  through  any  other. 
It  may  be  said,  the  eye  remembers.  It  is  more  attentive 
than  the  ear.  Its  objects  are  not  confused^  It  takes  in 
a  single  and  perfect  image  of  what  is  placed  before  it, 
and  transfers  the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence  all  illus*- 
trations  in  our  teaching,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed 
to  this  accomplished  organ,  should  be  so  applied. 

The  mode  of  performing  orthographical  exercises 
now  recommended,  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
mere  substitution  of  a  more  expeditious  and  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  a  spelling  lesson.  It  implies 
the  adoption  of  a  different  principle  of  operation  from 
that  which  generally  prevails.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
great  principle  of  calling  the  mind  into  action  in  a 
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practical  and  useful  way,  instead  of  one  which  is  arbitrary 
and  mechanical.  It  demands  of  the  pupil,  not  a  mere 
h'stless  attention,  or  a  transient  effort  of  recollection, 
but  an  active  exercise  of  his  powers,  such  as  corresponds 
to  the  occasions  of  business  in  afler-life.  The  senses, 
even,  are  employed,  and  the  perceptive  power  in  youn^ 
minds  is  so  slight  and  evanescent,  that  such  aid  is  to 
them  indispensable.  Attention  and  memory  are  made 
to  keep  pace,  in  such  forms  of  exercise,  and  it  is  the  dts- 
solution  of  their  natural  connexion  which,  in  any  case, 
gives  rise  to  errors  in  orthography.  What  is  needed  in 
this  department  of  instruction,  is,  that  the  pupil  have 
prescribed  to  him  such  forms  of  exercise  as  shall  prevent 
that  mechanical  and  abstracted  attention,  which  belongs 
appropriately  to  a  higher  stage  of  his  advancement— 
that  in  which  memory,  having  become  perfectly  true  and 
faithful  in  its  office,  the  power  of  attention  may  be  safely 
permitted  to  glide  into  a  comparatively  dormant  or  un* 
conscious  state. 

One  of  the  great  intellectual  benefits  of  instruction 
in  this  department  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  wakeful, 
voluntary,  and  efficient  attention — a  result  which  can 
be  attained  only  by  practical  expedients.  The  usual 
mode  of  performing  spelling  lessons  fails  entirely  in 
this  respect,  and  indeed  much  of  the  pupiPs  success  in 
it  depends  on  an  inactive  state  of  mind,  in  which  all  the 
faculties  are  merged  in  an  arbitrary  flow  of  memory* 
Practical  methods  of  instruction,  involving  the  co- 
operation of  our  pupils  themselves  in  all  that  we  require 
as  exercises  or  lessons,  have  in  all  cases  the  recom* 
mendation,  which,  though  not  always  a  primary  one, 
is,  nevertheless,  important  in  a  high  degree^I  mean 
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the  immediate  happiness  and  cheerful  diligence  of  the 
young'.  The  prevailing  method  of  managing  lessons  in 
spelling  is  commonly  attended  with  a  comparatively 
dull  and  languid  state  of  mind,  which  contributes,  along 
with  other  things,  to  render  school  exercises  listless  and 
wearisome.  The  effect  of  such  states  of  feeling  is  to 
be  dreaded,  not  merely  because  it  is  less  favourable  to 
immediate  improvement,  but  because  it  tends  to  entail 
on  the  mind  habits  which  are  injurious  to  its  powers, 
unfavourable  to  their  free  and  generous  development, 
and  at  the  same  time  silently  destructive  of  that  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  corporeal  sensation,  which  is  indis-^ 
pensable  to  happiness  in  youth,  and  to  habitual  activity 
in  manhood.  All  exercises  in  every  department  of  edu- 
cation should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  an  active,  and 
not  of  a  passive  nature. 

Organization,  we  have  heard,  bespeaks  a  design  for 
action.*  This  should  not  be  forgotten,  even  in  those 
employments  which  are  purely  mental ;  and  perhaps 
we  should  find  less  injury  resulting  to  health  from 
school  education,  were  school  exercises  of  an  active  and 
enlivening  nature  to  an  extent  which  is  easily  practicable. 
It  is  perhaps  too  true  of  all  the  stages  of  education,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  they  are  planned  with 
too  much  reference  to  a  recipient  and  passive  state  of 
the  mind ;  that  they  presup|>ose  and  demand  inaction 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  thus  tend  to  produce  a  mental 
character,  which,  altiiough  it  may  be  of  occasional  ad- 
vantage in  a  given  branch  of  sludy,  is  precisely  that 
which  is  not  required  in  the  business  of  life,  nor  in  those 
stages  of  intellectual  pursuits,  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  advance  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  and 
*  Vide  Dr.  Warren'tf  Lecture  on  Physical  Education* 
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invention,  carrying  with  him  all  his  energies  in  full  and 
constant  activity. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  this  brief  digpression  ;  for 
it  is  of  inexpressible  moment,  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  education,  and  especially  in  its  elementary  depart- 
ments, and  in  its  operation  on  the  susceptible  faculties 
of  early  life,  we  should  keep  a  constant  eye  on  the  pro* 
bable  result  of  all  our  methods,  end  their  influence  on 
mind  and  character.  In  the  humble  routine  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  school,  there  are  principles  at  work  on 
the  intellectual  habits  of  the  young,  which  may  give  a 
colour  or  determination  to  the  whole  mental  being; 
which  may  lead  to  intelligence,  moral  purity,  and  hap- 
piness for  life,  or  to  results  of  the  opposite  character, 
and  as  lasting  in  their  effects. 

The  existing  diversity  in  the  modes  of  spelling  Eng- 
lish words,  each  defended  by  high  authority,  will  pre- 
sent to  the  young  teacher — who  may  be  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  shackles  of  local  custom,  and  esta- 
blishing for  himself  a  standard  independent  of  con- 
siderations so  narrow — much  perplexity.  Especially 
when  he  perceives  that  fashion  is  as  fickle  in  this  matter 
as  in  any  other.  In  this  dilemma,  I  would  recommend 
to  him  to  adopt  the  style  that  is  coming  vp^  rather  than 
that  which  is  going  down.  Johnson's  authority  is  per- 
haps better  than  that  of  any  other  lexicographer, — but 
in  several  classes  of  words  his  mode  of  spelling  has  had 
its  day  and  has  become  obsolete. 

Many  of  the  writers  of  this  metropolis  and  vicinity 
have  adhered  to  the  k  in  the  terminations  of  poly- 
syllables, as  in  musicky  ecclesiastickt  and  the  like ;  and 
to  the  u  even  in  words  like  errour^  Urrour^  &c.  until, 
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in  this  respect,  they  stand  alone,  or  nearly  so.  Most  of 
the  accomplished  writers  of  our  own  country  and  in 
Great  Britain  have  dropped  the  k,  and  very  many  the 
t/,  in  these  two  classes  of  words.  Tiie  best  periodicals 
in  both  countries  have  done  so;  and  it  is  plain  to  per- 
ceive that  this  mode  will  eventually  prevail  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  I  consider  it  the  improved  mode, 
because  any  method  which  tends  to  simplify,  without 
doing  violence  to  etymology  or  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, is  a  decided  improvement. 

The  letter  s  is  also  taking  the  place  of  2,  in  words 
having  the  2  sound,  and  so  continually  is  this  change 
going  on,  that  one  can  hardly  decide  which  is  right  to- 
day  from  knowing  what  was  so  yesterday.  The  best 
periodicals  incline  to  a  very  general  use  of  the  5,  although 
there  are  still  many  exceptions,  and — as  a  foreigner 
must  be  led  to  think — much  caprice  on  the  subject. 
For,  what  good  reason  can  be  offered  in  defence  of  the 
practice  of  spelling  surprise  with  an  s,  and  apprize  with 
a  r  ?  Some  have  ventured  to  drop  the  z  altogether,  in 
words  of  this  class,  and  even  in  words  like  organization, 
to  substitute  the  s  for  that  letter. 

This  fluctuating  state  of  things  existing,  and  there 
being  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes  enume- 
rated will  become  general,  both  as  it  respects  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  the  new  mode  of  spelling  them, 
— why  should  not  we  attempt  to  efiect  a  uniformity  at 
once  ?  Why  should  not  this  Association  fix  for  itself  and 
its  members  some  mode  of  spelling — especially  as  it 
regards  the  classes  of  doubtful  words  above  alluded  to 
— which  we  would  be  willing  to  use,  to  teach,  and 
defend  ?  If  the  mode  were  a  good  one,  we  might  hope 
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to  haTe  it  generally  adopted  in  onr  coantry.  And  by 
pubKshing  a  cheap  manual  on  the  subject,  the  variations 
might  be  easily  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  fee 
any  interest  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  hardly  do  the  com 
m unity  so  acceptable  a  service,  with  so  little  labour,  or 
make  one  of  the  subjects  of  primary  education  more 
simple,  with  so  little  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  The 
public  are  not  tenacious  of  particular  modes  of  spelling'. 
With  few  exceptions,  no  prepossessions  exist.  They 
wish  for  conmieticy ;  they  desire  to  find  the  English 
language  the  same,  wherever  written  or  spoken.  They 
need  only  a  responsible  leader  in  Uie  matter.  They  ask 
for  some  standard — some  authority, — and  if  that  standard 
be  respectable,  that  authority  worthy,  they  are  willing 
to  be  guided  by  it. 

Who  then  shall  constitute  that  standard?  Are  anv 
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more  naturally  so  than  men  of  education  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  educating  others?  If  teachers  are  what 
they  ought  to  be  in  this  distinguished  office,  they  are 
most  competent  to  decide  on  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. I  hope  they  will  decide  it  for  themselves, 
whether  the  community  at  large  acquiesce  or  not  in 
their  decision. 

I  cannot,  without  injustice,  omit  to  mention,  in  this 
place,  the  name  of  Noah  WEBstEa;— a  man  who  has 
devoted  more  time,  labour,  and  profound  research  to 
the  English  language,  than  perhaps  any  other  man  who 
ever  studied  it.  Twenty-five  years — the  most  vigorous 
in  mental  power,  of  his  whole  life — given  to  an  exami- 
nation into  its  genius,  structure,  etymology,  and  current 
use  among  the   best-educated  persons  who  speak  it. 
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having  stored  his  mind  with  a  fund  of  the  most  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  invest  his  opinions  with  a 
claim  to  consideration  beyond  that  of  most  other  men 
of  this  or  any  other  age. 

The  result  of  his  labours  is  the  voluminous  and  ex-> 
cellent  dictionary  recently  published  by  him,  which,  as 
far  at  least  as  any  other  now  known,  deserves  to  be 
adopted  by  his  countrymen  as  the  standard  of  ortho- 
graphical accuracy.  For,  although' many  innovations 
have  been  admitted  into  it  by  him — some  of  which 
being  peculiarities  of  his,  we  could  have  wished  he  had 
suppressed, — yet  a  large  share  of  them  must  be  deemed 
positive  improvements,  and  as  such  we  may  hope  ere 
long  to  see  them  come  into  general  use.* 

On  the  subject  of  defining  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, my  opinion  is,  that  the  only  effectual  method  of 
doing  it  with  young  pupils,  is,  1  st,  by  oral  explanation 
during  a  lesson  in  reading  or  recitatiou.  And  no  word 
should  ever  be  passed  over,  from  the  first  of  a  child's 
reading  in  sentences,  without  his  comprehending  fully 
and  distinctly  its  meaning.  For  which  reason,  I  am 
the  more  in  favour  of  the  kind  of  books — before  alluded 
to — resembling  Worcester's  Primer,  by  which  the  pupil's 
interest  in  the  story  comes  to  aid  him,  and  renders  the 
teacher's  assistance  more  seldom  necessary.    If  these 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester  of 
Cambridge  has  given  to  the  public  a  Dictionary  which  is  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  community  in  general 
than  any  we  had  before  seen.  It  contains  43,000  words,  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  brought  within  the  compass  of  400  pages. 
It  has  an  appendix  containing  copious  vocabularies  of  scripture 
and  classical  proper  names,  with  their  proper  acb;nt  and  pro* 
nunciation ;  and  a  collection  of  most  of  tlie  words  of  doubtful 
orthography  in  our  own  language.  It  is  admirably  calculated 
for  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  is  highly  worthy 
of  geoeral  attention.  ' 
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stories  are  illustnited  by  drawings,  the  adrantage  is 
increased,  especially  in  the  first  two  or  three  books  of 
the  series. 

2.  When  the  reading  lesson,  ^companied  by  all  the 
necessary  eiplanations,  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  define  to  the  teacher  such 
words  from  the  lesson  as  may  be  given  to  him,  and  sub- 
sequently to  write  them  on  a  slate  for  a  spelling  lesson ; 
if  he  be  directed  to  write  the  meaning  also,  so  much  the 
better  will  it  be  for  his  progress  in  the  language. 

3.  The  next  exercise  I  should  recommend  would  be 
a  paraphrase  of  the  story,  in  the  pupiKs  own  language, 
according  to  his  understanding  of  it ;  by  which  the 
teacher  could  ascertain  whether  he  had  a  correct  idea 
of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  individual  words,  and  also 
fnmisb  a  good  opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  scholai^s  style. 

This  exercbe  would,  with  the  aid  above  suggested, 
be  found  a  very  agreeable  one  to  the  pupil,  who  would, 
in  no  long  time,  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  dic<* 
tionary.  This  might  be  first  put  into  his  hand  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  synonyraes.  Until 
then,  for  the  lesson  in  question,  he  had  better  be  with* 
out  one. 

4.  The  teacher  now  having  marked  in  the  reading 
lesson  such  words  as  he  deemed  most  suitable  and 
useful,  the  pupil  should  seek  in  his  dictionary  for  such 
as  could  be  substituted  for  them,  without  changing  the 
import  of  the  sentence ;  when  he  might  either  write  the 
original  words  with  their  synonymes  on  a  slate,  or  read 
the  latter  in  lieu  of  the  former — incorporating  them  into 
the  sentence. 

This  practice,  continued  for  a  while,  prepares  the 
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scholar  for  readings  with  unhesitating  fluency  the  sup- 
plied synonyme  for  the  original  word,  in  the  same 
manne  that  a  good  linguist  translates  a  language  at 
sight,  and  looking  on  a  page  of  Fretich — ^for  example 
•—reads  it  in  correct  English. 

A  sure  and  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  that 
the  pupil  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  every  woi^  along 
with  its  definition^  and  to  invest  him  with  the  highest 
and  most  important  benefit  arising  from  this  exercise, 
is  to  require  of  him  to  embody  every  word  he  is  a^ked 
to  define  in  a  sentence  of  his  own  composing.  Such 
exercise,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  calls  into 
action  all  the  resources  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a 
readiness  of  thought  which  is  an  invaluable  acquirement 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pupil  will  accomplish 
all  this. without  many  failures  and  much  occasional  aid 
from  the  instructor,  but  every  step  of  his  progress  wiH 
tend  to  make  the  next  more  easy,  and  will,  besides  giving 
him  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
before  him,  lead  him  to  observe  those  nice  shades  of 
difference  in  words  and  expressions,  without  whi^h  he 
can  never  write  his  native  tongue  with  purity  and 
precision. 

These  methods  of  teaching  spelling  and  defining 
are  not  merely  theoretical.  They  are  the  results  of 
positive  experiment,  practised  under  my  own  superin- 
tendence for  eight  or  ten  years.  And  as  far  as  my 
opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  compare  results  with 
those  of  other  methods  of  teaching,  in  these  departments, 
I  am  satisfied  that  such  as  have  been  recommended, — 
if  not  the  only  true  ones— are  of  that  practical  character 
without  which  all  methods  must  be  useless,  if  not  worse 
than  useless. 
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I  have  said  nothings  of  the  practice,  once  so  common, 
of  assigning^  lessons  in  spelling  and  defining  from  the 
columns  of  a  dictionary,  sweeping  through  the  whole, 
from  the  letter  A  to  the  last  word  under  Z, — if  the 
pupil  continued  long  enough  at  school  to  accomplish 
it, — for  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  come  down  to  this 
day.  If  it  had,  however,  I  should  feel  impelled  to 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  useless  exer« 
cises  ever  introduced  into  a  school — compared  with 
which,  the  "committing  to  memory**  indiscriminately 
of  all  the  pages  of  an  almanac  would  be  agreeable, 
beneficial,  and  instructive. 

To  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remember  the 
definitions  thus  abstractly  learned  would  be  to  assert 
what  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one.  And 
even  if  they  could  be  remembered,  they  would  be  of 
little  utility  ;  for  as  the  right  application  of  a  definition 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  word  to  be 
explained  and  the  office  it  performs  in  a  sentence,  the 
repeating  of  half  a  score  of  meaning^  as  obscure  perhaps 
as  the  word  itself  conveys  no  definite  thought,  and 
serves  rather  to  darken  than  illuminate  the  mind. 

As  a  book  of  reference  a  dictionary  is  useful ;  al- 
though, it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  with  the  best, 
one  oflen  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  his  own  ex* 
planation,  in  preference  to  any  furnished  by  the  lexico- 
grapher; and  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  who  relies 
exclusively  on  his  dictionary — without  the  exercise  of 
much  discretion — for  the  definition  of  whatever  words 
he  may  find  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  will  not  un- 
frequently  fall  into  very  awkward  and  absurd  mistakes. 

Experience  and  common  sense  must  lend  their  aid — 
the  former  to  teach  us  what  is  practicable;  and  the 
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latter,  what  is  appropriate  and  useful.  And  the  teacher 
who  has  the  improvement  of  his  pupils  and  the  gpreat 
interests  of  education  generally  at  heart,  will  not  con- 
tent himself  with  what  he  has  already  attained,  but  be 
perpetually  striving  to  add  to  his  stock — by  however 
small  degrees,  and  in  however  insignificant  depart- 
ments— whatever  may  make  him  more  accomplished  in 
his  profession,  and  consequently  more  worthy  of  the 
charge  entrusted  to  him. 
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ON  TEACHING  BY  PICTURES. 

Bt  o.  long. 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Bdneatioti,  No.  XVI.) 

Wx  have  had  our  attention  directed  to  this  subject  by 
the  following  etateibent : — 

'*  I  write  as  you  desire,  to  give  you  some  account  of 
my  little  nephew,  who  is  now  just  two  years  old.  He 
is  extremely  fond  of  pictures,  and  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  himself  with  the  wood-cuts  in  the  *  Penny 
and  Saturday  Magazines/  and  other  books  within  his 
reach,  occasionally  asking  about  what  he  sees.  For 
several  months  he  has  been  able  to  name,  and  distin- 
guish,  by  form,  every  animal,  plant,  statue,  and  portrait 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  every  thing, 
in  short,  but  some  of  the  ruins,  churches,  and  buildings, 
which  he  passes,  saying  he  does  not  like  them,  probably 
because  he  does  not  understand  what  they  are.  I  think 
he  prefers  the  heads  of  celebrated  persons,  and  the 
animals,  to  any  others^  occasionally  making  remarks 
(where  he  has  received  information)  upon  the  character 
of  the  former,  and  without  information  on  the  action  of 
the  latter,  such  as  "  Dr.  Johnson,  very  rude  man ;  Isaac 
Newton,  not  Isaac  Walton ;  Isaac  Walton,  a  fisherman, 
&c.''  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  showed  me  the  en- 
graving after  one  of  the  Cartoons,  when  he  pointed  out 
to  me  by  name,  first  Christ,  then  Peter,  (remarking  that 
he  was  kneeling  with  the  keys,)  and  then  several  other 
disciples,  Matthew,  John,  James,  and  Judas ;  nor  was 
he  to  be  misled  by  my  asking  him  about  the  last  men- 
tioned first,  as  he  evidently  knew  and  remembered  their 
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faces  and  attitudes.  He  distinguishes  perfectly  between 
the  Portland  and  Warwick  Vases,  so  that  I  believe  if  he 
were  shown  either  of  these  vases  he  would  immediately 
name  it  The  other  day  he  met  with  a  tea-urn  for  the 
first  time,  and  immediately  named  it  from  having  seen 
a  picture  of  one  in  a  child's  book.  I  think  his  know- 
ledge of  the  plants,  statues,  and  portraits,  the  most  re* 
roarkable ;  of  the  two  latter  subjects  I  suppose  there 
must  be  nearly  forty,  and  as  the  style  of  their  execution 
and  their  size  are  so  nearly  the  same,  he  could  have 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  his  knowledge  of  their  faces. 
In  one  case,  where  the  shadow  was  badly  placed,  he 
remarked  that  he  '  had  a  dirty  face.'  No  pains  have 
been  taken  to  teach  him  this.  All  the  information  which 
he  has  received  has  been  in  answer  to  his  esger  ques- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  in  fact  already 
made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  zoology, 
natural  and  sacred  history,  biography,  and  botany,  en* 
tirely  from  the  use  of  pictures/' 

If  we  consider  how  largely  pictures  contribute  at  the 
present  day  to  give  impressions  to  children,  and  to  com- 
municate either  knowledge  or  error,  but  more  frequently 
the  latter,  we  shall  think  the  subject  worth  a  little  con* 
sideration. 

Next  to  the  impressions  produced  by  real  objects, 
pictures  are  in  early  life  the  fruitful  sources  of  ideas.  A 
child  reads  a  picture  long  before  it  reads  a  book.  The 
mode  in  which  a  child  gradually  acquires  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  objects  presented  to  its  eyes  is  not  very 
easy  to  trace,  because  the  acquisition  of  this  practical 
knowledge  begins  with  the  child's  existence.  We  see, 
however,  that  a  child,  as  soon  as  it  has  the  use  of  its 
arms,  calls  in  the  aid  of  another  sense  to  help  its  im« 
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presBioiis  of  visible  objects:  every  tbiog  thai  a  child 
sees  it  wishes  (o  handle;  and  any  object  that  it  can 
handle  is  carried  to  the  month,  where  it  nndeigpea  a 
new  kind  of  examination.        - 

The  meaning  of  a  picture,  even  a  mere  outline,  is 
soon  understood  by  a  child  when  the  reality,  or  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  same  general  class  as  the  reality, 
has  been  seen :  if  neither  the  reality  nor  anything  belong* 
ing  to  the  same  class  has  been  seen,  a  picture  conveys  no 
meaning  to  a  child,  nor  indeed  to  a  man.  A  picture  of 
a  thing  which  is  altogether  new  and  unknown,  and  the 
thing  itself,  are  at  first  sight  equally  unintelligible. 

How  does  a  child  know  that  a  few  lines  scratched  on 
a  piece  of  paper  are  intended  to  represent  some  par- 
ticular object,  or  some  object  belonging  to  a  class  ?  We 
can  only  answer  this  by  considering  what  that  is  by 
which  we  know  that  a  picture  is  a  representation  of 
some  definite  thing,  or  some  thing  belonging  to  a  de* 
finite  class  of  things.  Colour  in  the  first  place  is  not 
necessary :  a  man's  profile  or  the  figure  of  an  animal 
may  be  cut  out  either  in  black  paper  or  white  paper, 
and  in  either  case  the  object  may  be  immediately  re- 
cognised. Much  less  is  it  requisite  that  every  part  in 
the  object  should  have  something  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  representation.  A  few  strokes  arranged  in  a 
certain  way  convey  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  bird,  or  of  any 
dass  of  objects  with  whkh  we  are  familiar:  a  few 
strokes  are  sufficient  to  point  out  even  individuals  of  a 
class,  if  the  person  who  is  to  judge  of  the  picture  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  individual  object  represented.  We 
often  know  a  person  by  seeing  only  a  part  of  him  ;  a 
glance  at  part  of  his  face,  or  a  view  of  his  back,  if 
often  enough.    It  is  then  the  form  of  a  thing  whid) 
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enables  us  to  recognise  an  object,  or  its  representation ; 
but  what  is  the  form,  and  how  much  is  it  ?  It  is  not  the 
form  of  each  part,  thou^rh  each  part,  when  accurately 
represented,  tends  to  confirm  our  recognition  of  a  thing 
in  which  each  part  is  already  known  to  us.  This  is  the 
way  that  a  naturalist  looks  at  a  drawing  of  any  object, 
or  an  antiquary  at  a  coin  or  gem :  he  tests  and  examines 
his  first  and  general  impression  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  minuter  parts  of  the  object.  A  single  glance 
enables  us  to  know  many  representations  of  objects, 
whether  they  be  intended  to  represent  any  one  of  a  class 
or  some  particular  one  of  a  class.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  notion  of  a  resemblance  is  very  rapidly  pro- 
duced. The  general  form  of  a  real  object,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  consists  in  the  boundary  lines  of 
this  object:  for  instance,  the  forms  of  large  buildings 
are  often  projected  on  the  sky,  and  at  certain  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  and  in  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  show  themselves  in  a  surprising  angular 
and  distinct  form.  There  is  no  real  difference  (as  to 
conveying  the  general  impression)  between  the  boun* 
dary  lines  of  objects  thus  presented  to  the  eye,  and 
other  lines  drawn  in  proper  positions  and  proportions 
on  any  plane,  such  as  a  fiat  piece  of  paper.  These 
lines,  when  drawn  in  their  true  positions  and  propor- 
tions, on  any  plane  surface,  are  as  complete  a  reality  as 
the  object  itself,  and  convey  as  exact  an  impression  as 
the  gr^nero/  impression  of  the  real  object :  it  is  true»  that 
if  we  begin  to  look  to  minute  details,  the  appearance  of 
a  real  object  and  the  outline  of  a  picture  are  not  the 
same  thing ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  an  outline  picture, 
which  does  no  more  than  present  the  general  character 
and  the  most  marked  or  distinctive  particular  characters 
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of  objects  ;  and  for  this  purpose  au  outline  is  all  tliat  is 
wanted.  We  make  these  remarks,  because  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  children  do  not  understand  outline 
representations.  There  may  be  some  children  who  do 
uot,  because  there  are  some  unfortunate  children  who 
hardly  understand  anything :  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
children  do  understand  outlines,  even  their  own  clunisy 
imitations  of  men  or  quadru})eds,  which  they  raal^e  t(^ 
amuse  one  another  with  frequently  long  before  they 
have  learned  to  read  and  write. 

The  low  rate  at  which  tolerably  good  copies  of  most 
objects  can  now  be  procured^  owing  to  improvements  in 
wood-cutting  and  in  the  whole  machinery  connected 
with  printings  renders  it  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  consider  how  far  these  improved  arts  can  be  made 
useful  ill  education.  Every  body  will  readily  admit  that 
accurate  representations  of  many  objects  are  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  what  we  read :  they  are 
as  necessary  accompaniments  to  treatises  on  many 
branches  of  science  or  art,  as  maps  are  when  we  study 
geography  or  history.  To  children  they  are  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure,  and  they  may  be  made  power7 
ful  instruments  for  the  communication  of  useful  know-: 
ledge.  We  will  mention  a  few  classes  of  objects  which 
may  be  usefully  represented  in  children's  books ;  they 
are  classes  about  the  propriety  of  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  provided  the  representations  are  correct. 

Objects  of  zoology — such  as  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  &c. 

Objects  useful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  objects  the 
products  of  the  mechanical  arts — such  as  various  kinds 
of  instruments  and  implements,  machines,  &c. 

Objects  historical — such  as  views  of  edifices  known  in 
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history,  views  of  places  associated  with  historical  events» 
likenesses  of  distinguished  persons  ;  representations  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  same  things  at  different 
epochs,  such  as  costume,  ships,  military  weapons,  &c. 

Other  classes  of  objects  may  be  mentioned,  of  which 
representations  will  be  useful  and  pleasing,  such  as 
view^  of  striking  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially when  such  localities  are  connected  with  historical 
events.  We  may  here  mention  a  recent  publication  of 
this  class,  which  in  its  scope  and  design  is  calculated  to 
give  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  Landscape  Illus* 
trations  of  the  Bible*  contain  views  of  the  most  remark- 
able localities  in  Palestine,  accompanied  with  a  short 
letter-press  description  and  a. reference  to  authorities. 
As  specimens  of  engraving,  the  views  are  more  highly 
finished  than  would  be  necessary  in  any  similar  work 
designed  to  be  extensively  distributed ;  though  these 
engravings  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  dear.  Of 
the  value  of  such  illustrations  applied  to  those  countries 
which  have  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion ;  and  this 
value  is  increased  when  these  views  are  characterized 
by  such  striking  natural  features  as  those  of  the  moun- 
tain-regions of  Syria.  The  value,  however,  of  such 
illustrations  depends  altogether  on  their  accuracy ;  if 
they  do  not  possess  this  essential  quality,  we  would 
rather  be  without  them.  In  the  work  just  alluded  to, 
the  names  of  the  draughtsmen  are  given,  which  is  as 
much  as  we  can  reasonably  expect.  There  is,  however, 
some  suspicion,  perhaps  oflen  groundless,  that  the  rough 
sketches  of  travellers  are  frequently  embellished  before 
they  are  presented  to  the  public.    The  reading  com- 

*  Pablishing  by  Mr,  Murray,  Albemarie  Street. 
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munity,  howeyer,  ra  as  much  to  blame  for  this  as  any 
body  else :  they  hare  not  in  general  sense  enough  to 
prefer  a  true  rough  sketch  to  a  finished  picture  which 
contains  details  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 
Few  publishers  now  would  venture  to  send  out  such 
homely  cnts  as  we  see  in  Niebuhr's  Travels,  and  other 
good  works,  aud  yet  many  such  drawings,  though  posi- 
tively ugly,  have  been  found  to  possess  great  meriUbr 
fidelity. 

This  style  of  illustration,  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  Bible,  has  also  been  extended  in  some  recent  pub- 
lications to  many  of  the  most  remarkable  localities 
in  Greece  and  other  countries.  Still  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  department.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  which  would  contribute  to  give  so  strong  a 
charm  and  so  vivid  a  reality  to  many  passa^s  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  as  a  familiarity  by  good  pictures 
with  those  remarkable  spots  where  nature  still  continues 
to  be  the  best  and  sometimes  is  the  only  trustworthy 
commentator  on  the  text  of  the  ancient  historian. 

The  Gallery  of  Portraits,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  attempts  to  make  pictorial  illustration  con- 
tribute both  to  amusement  and  instruction.  But  the 
value  of  this  series,  as  every  one  feels,  lies  in  the  real  or 
supposed  truth  of  the  original  portraits  from  which  the 
engravings  are  taken. 

Of  late  years  it  is  surprising  how  much  we  have 
added  to  our  clearer  conception  of  ancient  history  by 
improved  maps,  and  by  plans  and  views  of  the  most 
remarkable  sites  of  antiquity.  We  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  classical  studies  of  our  youth  would  gain 
in  distiaetntsa  aud  in  attraction  by.  increasing  as  much 
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as  possible  all  aids  of  this  kind,  which  unfortunatdy, 
till  within  a  few  years  back,  had  fallen  almost  into 
.  disuse.  Yet  if  we  look  into  some' of  the  old  editions  of 
the  Roman  historians,  such  as  Florus,  by  J.  G.  Grsvius$ 
we  see  that  the  commentators  of  that  day  did  not  con- 
sider such  aids  as  useless.  They  give  us  copies  of 
medals  (rudely  enough  drawn,  but  still  not  without 
their  use)  which  belong  to  the  personages  mentioned 
in  the  text,  or  commemorate  some  great  historical 
event,  and  confirm  the  general  statement  of  the  historian 
by  the  least  doubtful  of  all  evidence  that  we  can  have. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  with 
what  superior  accuracy  and  at  how  much  less  expense 
such  illustrations  can  be  published  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

Pictures  are  useful  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
when  the  objects  represented  belong  to  that  class  of 
things  which  are  worth  knowing,  and  when  the  repre- 
sentatk)u  of  them  is  strictly  correct.  What  objects  are 
worth  representing  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  for 
many  obvious  reasons  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  ap- 
proach, to  a  determination  by  considering  some  kind  of 
objects  which  it  is  not  useful  to  represent.  It  is  not 
useful  to  give  to  children  any  representations  which  tend 
to  mislead  them,  or  to  deceive  the  understanding ;  nor  is 
it  useful  to  give  them  pictures  which  tend  to  excite 
thoughts  and  associations  that  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
moral  character.  Neither  of  these  two  propositions 
perhaps  will  be  disputed  as  thus  generally  laid  down : 
but  on  the  former  much  difference  of  opinion  may  arise, 
when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass 
it  over  now,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  second  pro- 
position, about  which  there  can  hardly  be  any  difference 
of  opinion. 
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No  pradent  parent  would  treat  his  children  with  the 
weekly  entertainment  of  Gkxi's  Revenge  againet  Mur- 
der ;'*  a  London  publication  which  contained  accounts 
of  notorious  offences  against  human  life  and  representa- 
tions of  the  chief  circumstances,  which  were  generally 
some  shape  of  atrocious  murder.  Such  pictures  and 
publications  do  no  harm  to  a  mind  already  formed  by 
reflection  and  education ;  for  it  turns  from  them  as  fiom 
any  other  object  the  contemplation  of  which  gives  no 
pleasure.  But  children  and  the  uninstructed,  such  as 
servants,  who  are  often  children  in  understanding,  feed 
greedily  on  such  food.  If  there  were  no  other  objection 
to  it,  there  is  this,  that  it  occupies  the  mind  to  the  delu- 
sion of  other  and  better  things ;  but  besides  this,  it 
produces  a  feverish  excitement,  with  indefinite  ideas  of 
fear,  and  makes  the  mind  dwell  on  acts  and  associations 
which  it  is  better  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can.  Parents  are  not  sufficiently  cautious 
how  such  edge-tools  are  handled  by  children.  A  short 
time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  London  shop-windows  a 
penny  picture  of  the  devil,  with  a  pair  of  horns,  tail-, 
fork,  and  other  suitable  appendages,  carrying  off  a 
number  of  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  day,  in 
whom,  according  to  the  ingenious  draughtsman,  this 
personage  is  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  interest.  This 
picture,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  worked  its  efiect  on  a 
child  within  our  knowledge,  and  caused  much  misery 
and  some  sleepless  nights.  At  present  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  a  child  from  seeing  such  absurdi- 
ties, and  after  all,  the  mischief  is  not  in  most  cases 
of  a  permanent  character,  though  we  are  much  in*^ 
dined  to  think  that  it  somethnes  is;  but  there  are 
parents     who     unwisely    give    their    children    such 
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trash  to  feed  upon,  when  there  is  better  food  in  the 
market. 

Indecent  prints  are  the  most  demoralising  of  all  the 
forms  that  the  imitative  arts  can  take.     No  parents 
give  such  pictures  to  their  children,  but  they  cannot 
always  prevent  them   from  being  seen,  because  they 
oAen  appear  in'shop-windows,  at  least  in  London.    The 
mischief  which  such  prints  cause  depends  on  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  spectator :    that  they  do  much 
barm  in  many  ca.ses  is  notorious.    An  efficient  system  of 
police  might  possibly  check  the  appearance  of  such 
prints  in   windows,  though  the  question  between  the 
boundary  of  decency  and   indecency  would  be  often 
violently  disputed.     With  such  kind  of  prints,  however, 
we  have  no  further  concern  here^  than  merely  to  say 
that  they,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  just  before,  belong 
to  one  large  class,  which  comprehends  all  prints  of  all 
kinds  that  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind  either  false  fears  or 
false  desires.     By  fears  and  desires  that  are  false  we 
mean,  as  to  the  first,  fears  which  are  an  indefinite  appre- 
hension of  some  evil,  but  are  not  fears  of  that  class 
which  tend  to  determine  conduct  in  the  right  way ;  as 
to  the  second,  we  mean  such  notions  of  present  or  future 
pleasure  as  are  not  founded  in  truth,  and  are  proved 
by  general  experience  to  cause  misery  and  not  happiness. 
According  to  these  principles  we  object  to  many 
prints,  which  appear  in  religious  books,  such  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  torments  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  life ; 
for,  though  it  has  been  declared  that  the  wkked  shall 
be  punished,  we  do  not  know  the  precise  mode  of  the 
punishment,  nor  can  we,  without  a  gross  act  of  folly, 
attempt  to  represent  such  subjects.    On  these  principles 
we  olject  also  to  some  of  the  illustrations  which  appear 
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in  such  books  as  Mani's  and  IVOyley's  Bible,  though 
they  are  all  taken  from  pictures  of  various  degrees  of 
excellence.  .  None  of  these  illustrations,  however,  are  so 
absurd  as  some  which  appear  in  the  older  Bibles,  and 
in  various  books  of  devotion.  Our  objection  to  most 
pictorial  illustrations  of  this  class  is,  that  they  are  bad 
for  children,  because  they  are  either  not  the  represen(a« 
tion  of  a  truth,  or  because  they  attempt  to  represeut 
something  which  cannot  be  represented ;  whether  or  not 
they  are  good  for  older  people  is  not  now  our  business 
to  inquire. 

The  first  proposition  laid  down  was  that  children 
should  not  see  prints  which  tend  to  mislead  or  deceive 
the  understanding :  the  rule  may  be  a  very  good  one, 
but  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  may  arise  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  it.  In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  (No.  XIV.  p.  246),  a  set  of  historical  pic- 
tures was  recommended  as  a  useful  means  of  fixing 
great  historical  events  in  the  memory,  and  it  was  there 
remarked,  that '  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints* 
or  good  taste  in  the  drawing,  however  desirable  if  they 
can  be  easily  obtained,  are  of  very  subordinate  import- 
ance.' From  this  remark  we  entirely  dissent:  to  us 
such  a  principle  appears  likely  to  be  productive  of  so 
much  mischief  as  to  render  null  whatever  good  there 
may  be  in  the  rest  of  the  plan.  If  we  were  to  make 
a  series  of  historical  illustrations  of  this  kind,  and  intro- 
duce various  discordances  of  dress  and  circumstance, 
we  should  associate  in  a  .child's  mind  a  number  of 
things  that  arc  not  true,  with  a  general  fact  supposed  to 
be  historically  true :  and  the  amount  of  error  thus  im- 
planted in  the  mind  might  be  much  greater  than  the 
worth  of  the  historical  fact  or  facts  intended  to  be  fixed 
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there.  Host  persons  who  have  attended  to  the  history 
of  their  own  minds  will  probably  be  abFe  to  refer  some  of 
their  opinions  and  prejudices  of  mature  age  to  no  better 
anthority  or  evidence  than  that  of  a  picture. 

The  objection  here  laid  down  is  one  that  might  be 
extended  by  some  people  to  all  fiction — to  all  works  of 
fiction,  to  all  fictitious  representations,  whether  on'  the 
Bta^  or  in  pictures.  But  our  remarks  here  have  refer- 
ence to  children  only,  nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  even 
they  should  be  excluded  from  all  pleasures  which  belong 
to  the  class  of  fiction  and  imitation.  We  should  alt  lose 
much  real  pleasure  if  these  arts  were  banished  from  life, 
to  the  dulness  and  monotony  of  which  they  oflen  give  a 
pleasant  stimulus  and  a  cheerful  variety.  As  to  children, 
It  may  be  remarked,  as  it  oflen  has  been,  that  they  are 
not  so  dull  as  to  take  all  fictions  for  realities ;  and  that  a 
child,  when  he  reads  fables  in  which  animals  and  even 
inanimate  things  act  like  rational  beings,  never  for  a 
moment  supposes  that  these  things  are  true,  while  the 
value  of  the  moral  lesson  thus  conveyed  is  not  diminished 
by  the  wrapping  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  We  admit,  almost 
in  its  full  extent,  the  assertion  that  children  are  not  de- 
ceived  by  fables ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  we  think  that, 
as  to  any  moral  benefit,  if  that  is  the  object  aimed  at  in 
giving  lessons  in  this  form,  they  are  just  as  efficient  as  a 
puppet-show,  and  no  more.  If  they  amuse  children 
and  do  them  no  harm,  that  is  enough.  But  the  mischief 
which  arises  from  allowing  children  to  feed  their  restless 
curiosity  chiefly  on  fictitious  scenes,  whether  represented 
in  pictures,  or  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  novels,  or  poetry, 
is  perhaps  the  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  that. feebleness 
of  character  which  is  so  apparent  in  our  actual  society. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  stating  accurately  the 
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question  as  to  the  fief  Uiout  part  of  pictorial  rapresentar 
tioD,  we  mean  when  it  is  designed  to  teach  children 
•omethiog  by  it :  if  it  is  merely  intended  to  amuse,  we 
have  no  objection  to  all  the  absurdities  and  humours 
which  we  see  in  some  of  the  common  caricatures.  The 
more  absurd  and  laughable  such  things  are,  the  -better. 
But  when  pictures  are  systematically  presented  to  chil- 
dren with  the  professed  view  of  inculcating  facts,  (which 
it  must  be  remembered  will  often  incidentally  inculcate 
opinions  also,)  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  let  our  facts 
be  true  in  all  cases  where  particular  truth  can  be 
attained ;  and  in  all  other  cases,  we  should  give  to  our 
pictures  at  least  that  general  truth  and  that  reasonable 
probability  which  will  bear  the  test  of  future  examina* 
iion,  when  the  child  is  grown  up  into  a  man,  with  the 
recollections  in  his  head  which  it  is  the  professed  design 
of  the  scheme  to  make  permanent* 

*  It  is  designed  by  this  Society  to  publish  a  series  of  prints  IK 
histntiTe  of  Knglith  History.  Most  of  them  will  be  hiitorioU 
scenes,  represented,  we  believe,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  which  have  been  here  laid  down,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  usefulness  of  the  scheme.  Some  of  the  prints  will 
contain  views  of  edifices  and  places  of  historical  celebrity,  together 
with  correct  views  of  armour,  dressj  and  other  things  that  illos* 
irate  the  subject. 
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ON  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

By  a.  D£  morgan. 


(From  tht  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  IX.) 


W£  may  say  of  instructors,  that  each  individua]  ought  to 
hftve  either  his  own  system  or  no  system  at  all  And 
this  refers  not  only  to  those  who  live  by  tuition,  but  to  all 
parents  and  guardians ;  and  is  said,  not  In  ridicule  of 
the  various  plans  which  appear  every  day,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  in- 
tellects of  children  develope  themselves  are  so  various^ 
that  few  general  rules  are  applicable :  whence  he  must 
cease  to  be  the  slave  of  a  system,  and  become  its  master, 
who  would  undertake  the  management  of  an  infant 
mind.  Very  few  can  place  themselves  in  such  a  posi« 
tion,  as  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  in- 
struct a  class  of  boys  who  have  left  the  nursery  and  the 
preparatory  school  to  enter  upon  subjects  which  need  a 
little  previously-acquired  power  of  thought.  They  then 
begin  their  education,  as  their  parents  think,  who  little 
guess  that  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  already  past, 
and  that  they  themselves  have  incurred  a  greater  re^ 
sponsibility  than  they  can  ever  afterwards  lay  upon  the 
shoulders  of  another.  If  any  man  who  only  knew  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  education^  were  told  that  the 
rising  generation  of  the  richer  class  was  mostly  edu' 
caUd  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  would  very  much 
over-estimate  the  quantity  of  bread  and  milk  consumed 
in  those  ancient  institutions. 
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We  have  thought  that  some  reflections  on  the  method 
of  teaching  the  simplest  of  all  the  sciences  might  be 
useful  to  parents,  were  it  only  that  we  might  convince 
them  of  the  difficulty  of  their  undertaking,  as  well  as  of 
ts  necessity.  Most  of  the  juvenile  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject rather  tell  what  to  do  than  how  to  do  it;  it  is  only 
of  very  late  years  that  such  works  have  appeared  as  the 
Lessons  on  Number,  reviewed  in  the  Third  Number  of 
this  Journal,  in  which  the  process  is  explained,  as  well 
as  the  result  of  it.  We  shall,  in  succeeding  articles, 
make  some  observations  on  other  branches  of  matbe- 
roatks ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselfet 
to  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic  only. 

It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  this  subject  is  easy  ; 
that  isy  a  child  is  called  stupid*  who  does  not  receive  hia 
first  notions  of  number  with  facility.  This,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  a  mistake.  Were  it  otherwise,  savage  natioua 
would  acquire  a  numeration,  and  a  power  of  using  it,  at 
least  proportional  to  their  actual  wants ;  which  is  not  the 
case.  Is  the  mind,  by  nature,  nearer  the  use  of  its 
powers  than  the  body?  If  not,  let  parents  consider 
how  many  efforts  are  unsuccessfully  made  before  a  single 
articulate  sound  is  produced,  and  how  imperfectly  it  ie 
done  after  all;  and  let  them  extend  the  same  indul- 
gence, and,  if  they  will,  the  same  admiration,  to  the 
rude  essays  of  the  thinking  faculty,  which  they  are  so 
ready  to  bestow  upon  those  of  the  speaking  power.    Uii» 

*  Stufnd  !•  the  word  employed  by  teachers  when  ekUdrtm  do 
not  learn,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when  teachers  do  not  know 
how  to  teadi.  We  have  seen  often  enough  in  older  chiklren,  tha 
sluggishness  of  intellect  which  may  be  called  stupidity :  bnt  wa 
uerer  saw  a  itupid  infant.  And  hence  it  suggested  itself,  that 
possibly  something  might  have  interrened ;  ana  bysoine  oonoale* 
nation  of  ideas^  the  Eton  Grammar  sugigested  itself. 
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fortunately  the  two  cases  are  not  equally  interesting. 
The  first  attempts  of  the  infant  in  arms  to  pronounce 
**  papa"  and  ''  mamma,"  though  as  much  like  one  lan- 
guagre  as  another,  are  received  with  exultation  as  the 
promise  of  a  future  Demostlienes  ;  but  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  the  little  arithmetician,  such  as  that  six 
and  four  make  thirteen,  eight,  seven,  anything  but  teui 
far  from  giving  visions  of  the  Lucasian  or  Savilian 
chairs,  are  considered  tiresome,  and  are  frequently  re- 
warded by  charges  of  stupidity  or  inattention.  In  the 
first  case,  thfe  tshild  is  teaching  himself  by  imitation,  and 
always  succeeds  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  parent  who  in-> 
Mructs,  and  who  does  not  always  either  succeed  or  de* 
ierve  to  succeed.  Irritated  or  wearied  by  this  failure, 
little  manifestations  of  temper  often  take  the  place  of 
the  gentle  tone -with  which  the  lesson  commenced,  by 
which  the  child,  whose  perception  of  such  a  change  is 
Tery  acute,  is  thoroughly  cowed  and  discouraged,  and 
lefl  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  his  own,  when  it  really 
was  that  of  his  instructor. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  begin  by  making  the  infant 
repeat  the  words  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  succession,  and 
this  is  called  teaching  him  to  coi^n^  Of  course  this  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  it  would  have  if  one, 
two,  three,  &c.,  were  abandoned,  and  chair,  sofa,  table, 
Ac,  substituted  in  their  place.  To  some  others  a  little 
modification  of  the  above  process  appears  preferable ; 
they  point  their  fingers  to  one  object  after  another,  pro-" 
Douncing  in  succession  the  same  words.  Thus  the  child 
attadi^  to  one,,  two,  three,  &c.,  the  notion  which  pro-^ 
perly  belongs  io  JirH^  second,  thirds  &c.  We  have  seen 
an  inartance  in  which  t  child,  on  being  asked  the  meam 
ing  of  three,  showed  ^1  finger  which  had  usually  been 
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the  third  in  hie  reckoning.  In  most  cases  Che  abstract 
numbers  only  are  used,  and  for  the  most  part  in  connexiott* 
with  one  particular  species  of  object ;  thus  the  learner^ 
hearing  the  numerals,  only  or  mostly  in  connexion  witU 
counters  or  his  fingers,  is  led  to  imagine  that  what  he  is 
doing  has  some  connexion  with  these  things  which  it  haa 
not  with  others.  The  numbering  is  also  carried  too  high^ 
even  up  to  thousands  or  millions,  which  is  injudicious,  as 
it  gives  the  child  names  only,  and  not  ideas.  We  should 
propose  the  following  method: — Let  a  number  of  objects 
of  several  sorts  be  procured,  say  counters,  marbles,  and 
beans,  and  let  the  numerals  never  be  used  except  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  these ;  thus  the  child  should  never  be 
allowed  to  say  the  word  **  live,"  except  as  a  part  of. one 
of  the  phrases,  •*  five  marbles,"  **  five  counters/'  or  "  five 
beans.'*  Let  the  different  collections  of  each  of  these 
be  ranged  in. rows,  from  one  up  to  five,  and  let  the  child 
proceed  through  each  set  separately,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  and  being  made  to  pronounce  "  one,"  **  two/* 
and  **  three,"  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  objects* 
So  far  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  names  of  the 
different  collections  in  the  same  way  as  he  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *'  table."  In  this  little  range  let 
him  be  restricted,  until  he  can  count  or  reckon  every* 
thing  which  can  be  counted  or  reckoned  by  such  nunn 
bers.  And  in  counting  the  collection  of  '*  three  coun* 
ters,*'  let  him  use  the  words  "first  counter,"  ''second 
counter,**  and  "  third  counter*'  instead  of  "  one/*  "  two,* 
and  *' three,"  beginning  the  reckoning  first  with  one» 
then  with  another  of  the  set.  Let  every  possible  ques* 
tion  in  addition  or  subtraction  be  proposed,  in  which  no 
number  or  result  above  three  is  introduced,  and  let  them 
be  palpably  solved  by  means  of  all  the  different  obXectSt 
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When  the  learner  is  perfectly  familiar  with  so  much,  let 
the  same  question  be  proposed  upon  objects  out  of  sight, 
such  as  horses  or  trees,  until  no  mistake  is  ever  made. 
Then,  and  not  before,  let  the  abstract  numbers  *'  one/' 
&c.,  be  used  in  the  questions ;  and  even  then,  if  any  hesi« 
tation  appears,  drop  them  and  proceed,  not  caring  at 
what  stage  the  child  begins  to  be  able  to  substitute 
Ihem.     Let  ample  time  be  given  to  this  first  and  simple 
part,  and  let  the  lesson  stop  when  any  symptom  of 
weariness  or  inattention  is  shown.    The  collections  of 
four  and  five  may  be  then  cautiously  introduced,  and  so 
on  up  to  ten,  but  no  farther ;  care  being  taken  never  to 
introduce  a  new  n*  niber  until  the  learner  is  able  to  make 
any  addition  or  subtraction  within  the  compass  of  the 
previous  ones.     Questions  should  also  be  given  in  the 
reverse  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction ;  thus,  when 
the  learner  has  ascertained  that  four  and  three  make 
seven,  he  should  be  made  to  find  out  what  other  two 
numbers  will  make  seven,  what  three  numbers  will  make 
seven,  and  so  on.    Again,  having  found  that  four  taken 
from  seven  leaves  three,  he  should  consider  what  other 
subtractions  give  three  as  the  remainder.     Thus  the 
first  great  step  would  be,  to  count  any  number  not  ex- 
ceeding ten,  and  to  solve  any  question  of  addition  or 
subtraction,  in  which  neither  the  given  numbers  nor  the 
result  exceed  ten.    To  every  question  of  addition  the 
corresponding  question  of  subtraction  should  be  aAer- 
wards  appended^  in  order  to  illustrate  the  connexion  of 
the  two  rules;   thus,   immediately  aHer  the  question 
**  how  many  do  four  and  five  make  ?"  should  be  given, 
*'  if  five  be  taken  from  nine,  how  many  are  left?"    And 
this  should  be  first  perfectly  accomplished,  whether  it 
be  the  work  of  weeks  or  months* 
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This  being  done,  the  child  should  be  provided  with  h 
measure,  such  as  a  strip  of  deal  of  a  foot  in  length, 
which  he  may  be  told  takes  its  name  from  being  some- 
thing near  the  length  of  a  man's  foot.  With  this  he 
may  be  shown  how  to  measure  the  various  lengths 
which  fall  in  his  way,  provided  they  be  under  ten  feet 
The  parts  of  a  foot  may  be  neglected,  merely  noticing 
them  as  they  occur,  in  such  terms  as  "  five  feet  and  a 
little  more,"  **  nearly  six  feet,"  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Afler  some  practice  the  inches  and  half  inches  may  be 
marked  on  the  ruler,  but  nothing  lower.  The  child 
should  then  be  encouraged  to  guess  at  various  lengths 
before  measuring  them.  This  exercise,  which,  judi- 
ciously managed,  would  be  an  amusement,  is  admirably 
calculated  to  give  just  notions  of  the  relations  of  space 
(a  thing  sadly  neglected  in  modem  education),  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exercises  the  habit  of  counting.  We 
would  even  add  to  this  a  pair  of  scales  and  some  small 
weights,  with  which  a  similar  process  should  be  taught. 
It  is  notorious  to  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving children,  that  the  elaborate  and  splendid  toys, 
which  are  often  put  into  their  hands,  cease  to  interest 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  use,  while  the  amusement  de- 
rived from  those  which  require  the  exercise  of  any  sort 
of  skill  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  toys  above-men- 
tioned arc  of  this  character,  and  many  more  might  be 
added.    We  proceed  to  numbers  higher  than  ten. 

If  our  system  of  numeration  gave  every  number  its 
separate  name,  independently  of  others,  the  method  al- 
ready described  should  be  carried  on  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tent of  which  the  memory  is  capable.  But  as  our  com- 
mon language  is  closely  connected  with,  and  expressive 
ofi  our  welUknown  system  of  notation,  it  is  desirable 
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that  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  numhers  are 
taug^ht  should  have  some  reference  to  that  method. 
And  the  more  strictly  this  is  attended  to  the  better,  so 
that  the  child  should  never  be  permitted  to  use  any  num« 
ber  higher  than  ten,  unless  it  be  palpably  separated  into 
its  tens  and  units.  For  this  we  might  propose  that  a 
larger  ball  or  counter  should  be  used  in  the  place  of  ten 
of  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  before  the  learner  knows 
the  words  eleven  or  twelve,  he  should  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  ten  smaller  balls  removed  and  the 
lurger  one  substituted  in  their  place,  in  all  the  previous 
questions  of  addition  the  result  of  which  is  exactly  ten. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  range  the  ten 
balls  or  counters  in  a  small  open  box,  Jso  made  as  just 
to  hold  them  all  when  placed  in  a  row.  The  number 
eleven  may  then  be  introduced  by  placing  one  ball  by 
the  side  of  this  box,  and  so  on.  The  former  method  of 
counting,  and  the  questions  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
should  be  repeated.  When  the  second  ten  is  finished, 
the  balls  should  be  placed  in  a  similar  box,  and  so  on. 
After  twenty,  the  numbers  given  to  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted should  increase  gradually  at  first  And  here  we 
may  give  an  instance,  the  principle  of  which  may  be 
made  of  use  throughout  the  whole  course. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  mental  arithmetic,  that  is,  the 
solution  of  questions  without  pen  or  paper,  should  be 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  at 
present  In  fact,  we  may  say,  that,  in  nine  instances 
put  of  ten,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  it  It  hap- 
pens in  many  questions,  that  the  process,  which  is  most 
convenient  upon  paper,  or  rather  most  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  for  the  solution  of  complicated  cases,  is  not 
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by  any  means  the  one  which  should  be  adopted  m  a 
simple  question,  such  as  can  be  worked  by  the  head. 
The  consequence  is,  that  people  in  the  poorer  ranks  of 
life,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  way,  has  occasion  for  a 
limited  number  of  arithmetical  processes,  acquire,  as  far 
as  their  own  wants  are  concerned,  a  facility  in  computa- 
tion which  philosophers  might  envy.  We  have  heard 
from  good  authority  an  anecdote  which  sets  this  in  a 
striking  point  of  view.  A  society  of  mathematicians 
was  accustomed  to  meet  at  dinner  previously  to  com* 
mencing  the  learned  discussions  of  the  evening.  One 
day  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  handed  to  the  man  of 
science  in  the  chair,  that  he  might  declare  how  much 
was  due  from  each.  Not  having  pen  and  ink,  he  was 
puzzled,  and  gave  it  over  to  the  distinguished  mathema- 
tician on  his  right  hand,  who  found  himself  compelled 
to  pass  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  it  was  returned 
to  the  president.  In  this  dilemma  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  waiter,  who,  af^er  looking  at  the  T)ill  for  a 
second  or  two,  named  the  exact  sum  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  each.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  knowledge 
of  each  of  these  savam  was  to  that  of  the  waiter  what  a 
park  of  artillery  is  when  compared  with  the  arrow  of  a 
savage ;  but  their  acquirements,  like  the  former,  could 
not  readily  and  instantaneously  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  trivial  object  We  should  recommend,  that  up  to  a 
later  point  than  that  to  which  we  have  come,  the  arith- 
metic of  the  child  should  be  all,  in  a  g^eat  measure, 
mental,  and  also  tiiat  attention  should  be  paid  to  in- 
structing him  in  the  most  simple  metho^l  which  the 
case  will  allow  of.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  expedient 
that  he  should  be  able  to  add  together  in  his  head  any 
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two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  under  one  hundred.  But 
the  shortest  method  of  doing  this  is,  not  by  adding  the 
units*  carrying,  if  necessary,  to  the  tens,  and  then  adding 
the  tens ;  but  by  adding  the  tens  of  one  number  to  the 
whole  of  the  other,  and  afterwards  adding  the  units. 
Thus  thirty-five  would  be  added  to  forty-seven,  not  in 
the  common  way,  but  by  first  adding  thirty  to  forty- 
seveuj  which  gives  seventy-seven,  and  adding  (iv^  to 
this,  thus  making  eighty- two.  This  question  should 
therefore  be  subdivided  into  two,  of  each  of  which  eo* 
pious  examples*  should  be  given ;  the  first,  to  add  a 
Diuuber  of  tens  to  another  number^  such  as  twenty  to 
iifty*six,  eighty  to  seventy-seven ;  the  second,  to  add  • 
number  Of  units  to  a  given  number^  such  as  seven  to 
iwenty-nine,  four  to  eighty-three*  When  each  of  Ihtse 
18  readily  done,  the  combination  of  the  two,  as  above, 
ihay  be  given*  Similar  remarks  apply  to  simple  sub* 
tractions ;  all  the  tens  should  be  subtmcted  first,  and 
then  the  units.  We  must  again  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  the  remark  with  which  we  began, 
that  the  degrees  of  power  are  so  various,  that  nothing 
but  observation  of  each  particular  ease  can  make  the 
teacher  aware  what  quantity  of  time  or  labour  each  step 
will  require  on  his  part*  before  it  is  thoroughly  under* 
stood  by  the  pupil. 

In  all  that  has  preceded,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
cbUd  does  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and,  oon- 
•equently,  has  no  notion  of  the  symbols  by  which  we 

*  The  parent  will  be  much  assisted  in  his  task,  if  he  has  by 
Urn  the  excellent  *  Lessons  on  Number  as  given  in  a  Pestaloi 
sian  School,  Cbeam,  Surry.  London.  J.  Taylor,  1831.»  This 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  teaches  the  first 
raaiBieDts  of  arithmetic. 
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represent  nutnbera.  So  far  it  would  be  useless  to  carry 
him  above  one  hundred,  below  which  there  is  ample 
range  for  the  development  of  all  his  faculties.  He  might 
now  proceed  to  such  questions  of  multiplication  as  fall 
within  this  limit ;  and  here  we  must  observe,  that  the 
usual  sing-song  method  of  making  him  repeat,  twice 
two  are  four,  three  times  two  are  six,  &c,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  useful  as  the  story  of  Goody  Two-Shoes ;  first, 
because  it  does  not  interest  him  so  much;  secondly, 
because  he  does  not  learn  so  much  from  it«  It  must  be 
recollected  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  use  of  the  word 
**  times,''  as  employed  to  indicate  repetition  of  the  same 
authber;  that  he  cannot  be  capable  of  doing  more 
than  adding  two  or  three  small  numbers  together ;  and 
that  if  he  is  to  learn  that  which  he  does  not  know  by 
means  of  that  which  he  does  know,  (which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,)  a  multiplication  must  be  to  him,  what 
It  really  ought  to  be  to  all,  the  result  of  several  addi- 
tions, in  each  of  which  the  same  number  is  added. 
These  additions  he  should  make  for  himself,  with  his 
counters,  or  whatever  may  be  employed,  and  the  sub- 
ject should  be  introduced  to  him  by  some  practical  and 
palpable  question,  which  may  allow  his  mind  to  rest 
upon  familiar  ideas.  Many  a  child,  who  votes  **  three 
times  four  are  twelve"  a  nuisance,  would  be  amused  by 
finding  out  how  many  apples  papa  must  have,  that  he 
may  give  John,  William,  and  Henry  four  a-piece. 
Variety  in  the  questions  would  increase  the  attraction ; 
but,  unfortunately,  power  of  illustration  is  so  rare,  and 
mere  routine  has  got  such  a  hold  ou  many  instructors, 
that  we  would  recommend  any  one  who  writes  for  young 
people  on  this  subject,  or  rather  for  their  teachers,  to 
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supply  Chem  with  at  least  a  hundred  various  readings 
of  the  above  question.  Without  it,  we  fear  there  are 
some  who  would  never  make  so  great  an  original  step 
for  themselves  as  to  find  out  that  no  material  aheration 
would  be  made  in  the  preceding  question  if  pears 
were  given  instead  of  apples,  though  perhaps,  if  they 
had  gone  through  the  dbcipline  of  the  previous  part  of 
this' article  with  their  children,  they  might  be  led  to 
suspect  it. 

The  process  of  division,  in  shnple  cases,  might  follow 
that  of  multiplication  by  means  of  such  questions  as  the 
fblli^ving :  '*  If  I  have  twenty  apples,  how  many  can  I 
give  a-pieee  to  A|  B,  C,  and  D?"    (substituting,  of 
course,  names  of  persons  for  the  letters.)    This  question 
the  child  should  do  with  his  counters ;  and  should  then 
have  the  question  revetsed,  as  in  the  case  of  addition 
and  subtraction.     Tims  the  precedihg  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  '*  If  I  give  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  four  counters 
a-piece,  how  many  shall  I  give  in  all  T*  Care  should  be 
taken  also,  in  giving  instances  of  this  kind  which  have 
remainders,  to  make  them  perfectly  intelligible,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  child  has  been  required  to  divide  twenty-live 
counters  among  four  persons;   after  giving  them  six 
a-piece  he  finds  he  has  one  lefl.     He  must  then  be 
asked,  how  many  more  are  wanted  that  he  may  be  able 
to  give  the  same  number  to  all,  or  how  many  must  be 
taken  away  at  the  beginning,  in  order  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  done.    But  he  should  not,  at  this  stage, 
have  any  idea  of  fractions  given  to  him. 

The  next  step,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  course,  is  the  communication  of  our  decimal 
system  of  notation.  This,  to  a  child  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  will  appear  difficult  to  be  done,  but  may, 
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by  ft  very  •itnpla  meelunicHl  con- 
trivance, ba  reodered  aa  obvious  aa 
any  preceding  part.  A  piece  of  paste- 
board or  wood,  with  lines  ruled  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  thua  divided 
into  six  columns  at  most,  with  a  Dum- 
ber of  counters  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dreil,  would  serve  the  purpOM  very 
veil.    But  a  toy  similar  to  the  abacus, 
which  is  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  par- 
pose  of  teaching  the  mnltiplication- 
lable,  would  ba  prefenblc, :  if  it  were 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
and   had  more    balls  on  each  wire. 
The  one  which  we  should  recommeod 
would  besDchaa  is  represented  Jntha 
accompanying  diagram. 
.  A  wondeu  frame*  is  traversed  by  sii  wii«s,  on  each 
of  which  are  a  nnmber  of  sliding  balls.     The  length 
should  be  at  least  three  times  the  breadth,  and  the  balls, 
when  placed  close  together,  should  not  occupy  a  third 
of  the  length.     There  should  be  at  least  thirty  on  each 
wire.     Tlie  reader  will  easily  guese  that  we  mean  each 
ball  on  the  first  right-hand  wu<e  (o  stand  for  one,  aach 
on  the  second  for  (en,  on  the  third  for  one  hundred,  and 
ao  on.    The  question  now  is  to  convey  iha  same  idea 
to  the  child.     Perhaps  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  balls  a  little  in  going  to  the  left; 
at  least  those  on  the  various  wires  should  be  differently 
coloured :  thus  the  units  might  be  white,  the  lens  red, 
Ac.    The  instrument  being  laid  on  the  (aUe,  with  all 
'  *  TliMs  iaitmiHenn  srouMde,  ■oMrdtar  to  the  dtrettlima 
here  given,  by  Unut.  WatklBi  and  HUl,  C»iMbi|  Crass. 
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the  balls  at  the  further  end  of  the  wires,  the  instructoir 
should  bring  down  one  unit  to  the  nearer  end  of  the 
right-hand  wire,  then  another,  and  so  on,  causing  the 
pupil  to  name  each  number  as  it  is  formed.  When  ten 
have  thus  been  brought  down,  th6y  should  be  removed 
back  again,  and  one  of  the  tens  brought  down,  and 
afterwards  one  more  unit.  The  pupil  should  then  ht 
asked  what  number  is  there,  and  if  he  answers  itoo^  as 
is  very  likely,  from  his  seeing  two  balls  side  by  side,  th6 
(en  should  be  removed  back  again,  and  the  former  ten 
units  brought  down  again  on  the  right-hand  wire.  He 
is  then  instructed  to  count  the  number,  and  finds 
eleven.  The  ten  units  are  then  removed  again,  and  the 
^single  ten  on  the  second  wire  substituted  in  their  place. 
If  there  is  still  any  hesitation  as  to  the  meaning,  let  the 
process  be  entirely  re-commenced,  and  this  until  the 
pupil  has  had  occasion  to  observe  repeatedly,  that  a 
ball  on  the  second  wire  is  never  touched,  until  there  are 
ten  on  the  first  wire.  It  will  be  better  to  avoid  verbal 
explanations  at  first ;  the  object  is  to  enable  the  child  t6 
lay  down  on  the  wires  any  number  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  and  he  will  do  this  sooner  by  actual  prac* 
tice  than  by  atiy  general  conception  which  can  be  given 
of  the  local  value  of  the  balls.  The  step  from  10  to  11 
once  made,  no  further  difficulty  will  arise  before  21  at 
least ;  if  this  happen,  the  process  should  be  again  re- 
peated. No  further  step  should  be  made  until  the 
pupil  can  readily  express  any  number  under  100. 
Numbers  also  should  be  given  to  him  not  expressed  in 
their  simplest  form,  but  having  more  than  ten  on  the 
unit's  line;  for  example,  three  tens  and  twenty-two 
unite,  which  he  should  be  shown  how  to  reduce  by 
taking  away  oollectiom  of  ten  from  the  units'  wive,  and 
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marking  them  on  the  tens.  The  same  number  should 
be  varied  in  different  ways,  on  this  priocjple ;  and  to 
make  it  more  practicable,  we  should  have  recommended 
a  longer  instrument,  with  more  balls  on  each  wire,  had 
we  not  thought  it  might  have  been  objected  to  as 
cumbrous  and  expensive.  The  pupil  should  then  be 
directed  to  form  two  different  numbers  on  diOerent 
pans  of  the  abacus,  whose  sum  is  under  100  ;  these  he 
should  then  add  together  in  his  head,  as  he  has  already 
been  used  to  dp.  The  balls  of  the  two  numbers  should 
then  be  placed  close  together,  so  as  to  form  one ;  and 
the  reduction  of  the  units  into  tens  should  be  made. 
The  first  examples,  however,  should  be  those  in  which 
no  such  process  is  necessary,  such  as  the  addition  of 
23  to  55.  Examples  of  subtraction  should  follow,  in 
which  the  same  rule  is  observed:  for  instance,  31  from 
59.  The  number  to  be  taken  away  should  be  formed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  and  the  number 
which  is  to  be  decreased,  on  the  higher.  The  pupil 
will  immediately  be  able  to  bring  down  from  the  higher 
number  a  similar  number  of  balls  to  those  which  com- 
pose the  lower.  At  last,  an  instance  should  be  given  in 
which  the  borrowing  of  a  ten  becomes  necessary :  for 
example,  the  subtraction  of  26  from  81.  These  num* 
jbers  having  been  formed,  the  pupil  is  directed  to  take 
the  less  from  the  greater,  as  he  has  done  before.  This 
he  immediately  finds  to  be  impossible,  on  which  the 
teacher  removes  one  of  the  tens  from  the  higher  number, 
and  brings  down  ten  units  in  its  place.  The  pupil,  as 
has  been  observed,  must  be  made  familiar  with  this  prOi* 
cess  before  he  begins  this  operation.  Before  proceeding 
any  further,  a  great  number  pf  examples  should  be 
given,  on  practical  questions,  whi^  can  be  readily 
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solved  on  the  abacus ;  and  in  no  case  shoXild  the  child 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  100,  or  iiejond,  until  he  is 
l)erfectly  master  of  the  two  left-hand  wires. 

We  hate  no  occasion  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
method  of  proceeding  with  the  other  wires ;  we  will, 
therefore,  only  observe  that  they  should  be  added  to 
the  instrument,  so  to  speak,  one  at  a  time,  and  when«- 
ever  a  new  wire  is  introduced,  all  the  exercises  above- 
mentioned  should  be  carefully  repeated.  One  tiling  at  a 
time  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  beginner,  even  when  he 
has  already  been  used  to  similar  things,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  any  inattention  or  slurring  of  the  process, 
even  at  the  sixth  wire,  might  introduce  confusion  among 
the  ideas  he  has  acquired  at  the  previous  ones.  He 
may  now  add  three  numbers  together,  for  which  there 
are  balls  sufficient,  and  may  perform  combinations  of  an 
addition  and  a  subtraction,  or  of  two  subtractions. 

Multiplication  may  be  performed  by  repeated  addi- 
tions, which  is  the  only  way  of  introducing  it  that  can 
be  satisfactory.  Thus  if  117  is  to  be  taken  five  times, 
h  must  be  brought  down  twice,  and  after  the  reductioii 
of  the  tens,  again  a  third  time,  and  so  on.  If  the 
learner  has  been  previously  sufficiently  exercised  to 
recollect  the  multiplication-table  as  far  as  ten  times  ten, 
be  may  go  through  a  process  more  nearly  corre8pond-< 
ing  to  that  in  the  books  of  arithmetic.  Previously  to 
this,  he  must  be  instructed  how  to  multiply  by  10, 100, 
Sec.,  as  follows :  the  teacher  places  a  simple  number  on 
the  abacus  such  as  17,  and  the  same  number,  in  ap- 
pearance, on  the  second  and  third  wires,  which  wiU 

stand  thus : — 

3r(l.  2n  1st. 

1  7 

1  7 

a  8 
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The  pupil,  having  named  these  two  numbers,  has  it 
pointed  out  to  him  that  each  part  of  the  second  is  ten 
times  the  corresponding  part  of  the  first,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  actually  forming  ten  sevens  and  ten  tens 
in  succession.  When  this  has  been  well  understood  and 
practised,  17  may  be  multiplied  by  16,  by  taking  it  ten 
times  and  six  times. 

Division  can  only  be  conveniently  done  by  continual 
subtraction  of  the  divisor  from,  the  dividend;  afler 
which  the  process  may  be  shortened  by  subtracting  it 
ten  times,  or  one  hundred  times  at  once,  if  possible. 
So  comparatively  complex  a  process  may  be  deferred  to 
the  future  and  more  complete  course. 

If  the  child  show  a  capacity  a  little  above  the  com- 
mon, it  may  be  useful  to  try  him  with  other  systems  of 
notation.  For  example,  a  ball  on  the  second  wire  may 
stand  for  five  on  the  first ;  one  on  the  third  for  five  on 
the  second,  and  so  on.  Of  these,  the  binary  scale, 
being  the  most  simple,  should  be  most  particularly  at- 
tended to,  as  illustrating  the  principle  of  local  value  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  by  the  number  and  r&pidity  of  the 
changes.  This,  however,  should  be  done  with  very 
great  caution,  as  it  may  confuse  the  pupil's  notions  of 
ihe  decimal  or  common  system,  and  should  never  be 
attempted  until  he  is  very  well  grounded  in  the  latter* 
At  the  same  time,  the  abacus  may  be  made  useful  in  the 
explanation  of  the  common  system  of  weights,  mea- 
sures, and  money ;  for  example,  the  first  line  on  the 
lefl  hand  may  represent  farthings,  the  second  pencet 
and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that,  by  this  method,  the 
relations  of  our  weights  and  measures  will  be  much 
more  quickly  learnt  than  by  the  common  usage  of  com- 
mitting tables  to  memory.     Practice  will  suggest  many 
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other  useful  applications  of  this  simple  contrivance  to 
the  attentive  teacher,  who,  unless  his  experience  be 
very  great  indeed,  will  learn  more  from  his  pupil  than 
the  latter  from  him. 

It  remains  to  connect  the  methods  of  the  abacus  with 
our  symbols  of  i\umbers.  There  is  no  great  reason  that 
this  should  be  deferred  until  the  child  can  read  and 
write,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  will  be  able  to 
do  both  in  the  time  necessary  to  pursue  the  track  here 
pointed  out.  At  any  rate,  a  week's  exercise  in  forming 
the  nine  symbols  would  teach  a  child  of  five  years  old 
to  read  and  write,  as  far  as  arithmetic  is  concerned. 
When  the  forms  of  these  have  been  well  impressed  on 
the  memory,  as  well  as  their  meaning,  a  paper  should 
be  ruled  so  as  to  represent  the  abacus,  that  is,  divided 
into  six  columns.  Various  numbers  should  then  be 
successively  formed  upon  this  instrument,  which  the 
child  should  set  down  on  the  ruled  paper,  putting  in 
each  column  the  number  of  balls  brought  down  on  the 
corresponding  wire  of  the  abacus.  The  cipher  should 
not  be  used,  or  even  made  known  to  the  pupil  at  pre-r 
sent ;  the  columns  which  have  no  balls  on  the  corre- 
sponding wires  should  be  left  vacant.  A  simple  ques- 
tion of  addition  should  then  be  taken,  and  solved  in  the 
usual  way  on  the  abacus ;  the  pupil  at  the  same  time 
transferring  every  number  and  every  operation  from  the 
instrument  to  the  paper.  Some  will  do  this  imme« 
dtately,  and  it  will  hardly  even  be  necessary  to  spend 
time  in  explaining  the  connexion  between  the  wooden 
and  paper  instrument.  Others  will  not  seize  it  so 
quickly ;  and  to  some  it  will  be  a  step  of  serious  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty.  With  the  latter,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  pursue  the  method  already  employed  in  ex* 
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plaining  the  decimal  system,  and  not  to  load  tlie  sub- 
ject with  verbal  explanations;  but  to  continue  working 
examples  by  both  methods  simultaneously,  until  the 
child  sees  the  thing  by  himself.  If  we  were  writing  for 
those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching,  we 
might  lean  towards  the  opinion,  that  explanation  should 
be  copiously  given ;  but  as  our  remarks  are  intended 
for  parents,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  no  very 
clear  notions  of  elementary  arithmetic  themselves,  still 
less  any  acquired  fkcility  of  illustration,  we  urge  upon 
them  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  venture  upon 
lengthened  oral  instruction,  while  the  abacus  is  before 
them*  from  which  the  child  may  learn  more  than  per- 
haps they  themselves  know.  And  let  not  even  the  man 
of  business  imagine,  that  because  he  can  work  com- 
mercial questions  like  a  clerk,  he  is  therefore  qualified 
to  form  the  basis  of  this  subject  in  his  children's  minds, 
fbr  he  may  chance  to  be  very  much  mistaken.  The 
abacus  and  the  paper  should  l>e  used  together  until  a 
little  after  the  time,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
structor, the  former  might  be  dispensed  with ;  the  latter 
(still  ruled)  should  then  become  the  sole  instrument  of 
computation.  In  time,  the  ruled  lines  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  still  every  digit  should  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place  by  the  eye.  When  one  or  two  mistakes 
have  been  made,  from  misplacing  the  numbers,  or 
when,  by  any  other  means,  the  learner  perceives  the 
inconvenience  of  dispensing  with  the  lines,  and  the  ne- 
oessity  of  some  substitute,  the  cipher  may  be  intro- 
duced, not  as  a  representative  of  nothing,  but  as  a  mark 
set  between  two  digits,  which  have  a  vacant  column 
between  them,  to  prevent  their  being  considered  as  oc* 
cupying  contiguous  columns.    This  may  be  illustrated 
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by  the  blank  types  which  are  placed  between  words  in 
printing.  The  pupil  should  then  be  exercised  in  writing^ 
down  numbers  which  illustrate  the  use  of  the  cipher, 
such  as  70,  100,  307,  2005,  &c.  He  should  be  made 
to  observe  that  ciphers  may  be  prefixed  to  a  number, 
without  altering^  its  value,  since  they  only  indicate  that 
preceding  columns  are  left  vacant;  but  that  every 
cipher  placed  afler  the  number  is  equivalent  to  a  multi- 
plication by  10.  He  should  also  be  accustomed  to  take 
out  any  digits  of  a  number,  keeping  them  in  their  proper 
columns  by  ciphers,  and  naming  them  until  he  can 
assign  to  any  two  or  more  digits  of  a  number  their 
independent  value.  Thus,  in  the  number  123456,  the 
first  three  figures  are  123,000 ;  the  1,  3,  5,  and  6  are 
103056,  and  so  on.  The  pupil  is  thus,  as  far  as  whole 
numbers  are  concerned,  in  a  state  to  begin  any  rational 
work  on  arithmetic. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  particularly  the  me- 
thod of  teaching  every  rule.  The  greatest  difficulty 
which  boys  find  in  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  arises  from  the  want  of  some  such  previous 
discipline  as  we  have  described.  Perhaps  the  foregoing 
remarks  may  enable  any  instructor  to  bring  the  pupil 
through  this  first  and  most  important  stage;  but,  in 
what  follows,  nothing  that  we  could  say  would  supply 
the  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  reason- 
ings on  which  the  various  rules  are  built  The  preceding 
part  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  addressed  to  parents 
in  general;  but  what  follows  is  more  particularly  for 
schoolmasters,  and  others,  who  instruct  older  children 
in  classes. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  children  should  know  th^ 
reason  of  everything  they  are  taught,  for  which  a  reason 
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can  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  their  capacities.  But 
these  are  very  diflTerent  in  different  individuals;  and 
this  must  be  attended  to  in  teaching  a  number  of  them 
together.  The  rule  we  should  propose  is,  make  them 
arithmeticians,  rational  ones  if  you  can  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
make  them  master  the  processes  of  computation.  There 
is  no  reasoning  in  arithmetic  which  does  not  become 
extremely  simple,  if  the  numbers  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed be  simple.  So  much  is  (his  the  case,  that  we 
know  they  can  be  comprehended,  even  by  children 
whose  previous  education  in  counting  has  been  very  far 
below  the  one  proposed  by  us.  We  should  recommend 
the  following  detail :  the  pupils  having  been  formed  into 
classes,  and  provided  with  books  of  arithmetical  rea- 
soning, and  not  merely,  as  is  almost  always  the  case, 
consisting  of  nothing  but  dogmatical  rules,  the  master 
should  explain  to  them  the  principle  of  a  rule,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  words  of  the  book,  questioning  the 
pupils  as  he  goes  on,  to  see  that  they  understand  every 
step.  When  a  difficulty  arises,  the  principle  on  which 
it  depends  should,  if  possible,  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  announced  in  a  distinct  form.  Copious  exam^ 
pies  should  then  be  given  of  it,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  class  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  has 
become  familiar  to  every  one.  When  the  demonstration 
has  been  thus  finished,  it  should  be  repeated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils,  with  difl^rent  numbers,  first  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  and  then  in  their  own.  This  is  done 
to  help  the  memory,  and  the  instructor  may  be  nearly 
sure  that  no  one  of  his  pupils  will  be  able  to  substitute 
other  data  in  a  process  of  reasoning,  unless  he  under- 
Btand  it  The  rule  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form,  whioh  will  usually  require  one  or  two  additionifl 
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observations.  We  are  not  ag^ainst  learning  these  rules 
by  heart,  provided  they  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  coneiseness.  One  or  two  simple  examples  should 
then  be  worked,  first  by  the  master,  and  then  by  the 
pupils ;  after  which  the  latter  should  be  dismissed  to 
practise  what  they  have  learned.  The  same  examples 
should  not  now  be  given  to  all ;  those  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  facility  of  comprehension  should  have  the 
more  difficult  ones.  As  soon  as  a  rule  has  been  thus 
finished,  other  questions  should  be  given  which  com- 
bine the  previous  ones  with  it.  Thus,  in  multiplication, 
questions  should  be  g^ven  in  which  certain  additions  and 
subtractions  are  necessary  to  form  the  multiplicand  and 
multiplier.  The  commercial  rules  should  go  together 
with  the  corresponding  rules  for  abstract  numbers,  as 
the  second  difier  in  no  respect  from  the  first  in  their 
principles. 

We  consider  arithmetic  as  a  preparation  for  algebra, 
and  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics.  With  each  rule, 
therefore,  we  should  introduce  the  algebraical  signs  and 
terms  which  are  connected  with  it,  so  that,  on  beginning 
algebra,  the  pupil  may  be  familiar  with  the  signs 
+  —  X  -T-  =1  &c.,  and  the  words  second  power, 
third  power,  &c.  The  words  square  and  cube  are  per- 
haps objectionable,  in  their  arithmetical  sense,  though 
we  do  not  see  what  harm  could  arise  from  using  themi 
if  it  were  distinctly  explained  that  they  are  incorrect 
terms,  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  We  are  advo^ 
cates  for  the  use  of  many  words  which  have  gradually 
glided  out  of  our  books ;  such,  for  example,  as  minuend, 
subtrahend,  resolvend,  &c.  We  would  even  propose  to 
coin  addend.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  terpis 
mjte  hardi  because  they  are  Latin  and  polysyllable ;  the 
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ideas  attached  to  them  are  very  distinct.     Certainly,  if 
simple   Saxon    equivalent  terms  could    be  found,   it 
would  be  an  advantage,  with  regard  to  these  and  many 
others,  particularly  numerator  and  denominator.     We 
would  even  carry  our  extensions  of  arithmetic  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  algebra ;  not  giving  any  reasoning  with 
algebraical  symbols,  but  accustoming  the  pupil  to  trans- 
late literal  expressions  into  their  corresponding  arith- 
metical results  in  particular  cases.     Thus,  instead  of 
telling  the  learner  to  add  together  18,  19,  and  20, 
we  would  ask  him,  afler  previous  explanation,   what 
a-f-6+c  stands  for,  where  a  stands  for  18,  b  for  19, 
and  c  for  20  ?    This  would  give  the  instructor  an  unli- 
mited command  of  examples,  while  it  would  prepare  the 
pupil  to  reason  upon  general  symbols,  by  accustoming 
him  to  their  sight.     We  would  not,  however,  introduce 
him  to  the  use  of  exponents,  but  would  write  aa  for  a\ 
aaa  for  a*,  and  so  on.     But  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  progress  should  be  very  gradual  from  simple  to 
more  difficult  expressions.     It   would    also  tend    to 
interest  the  student,  if  problems,  of  which  the  algebraic 
cal  solution  is  given,  were  presented  to  him  for  the 
application    of  arithmetic    in    particular    cases.     For 
example :  '  It  is  found  that  if  one  man  can  finish  a  job 
in  a  days,  which  another  can  do  in  h  days,  they  will  do  it 

both  together  in days.     What  number  of  days  will 

both  do  it  in,  which  the  first  would  finish  in  72,  and 
the  second  in  36  days  ?'  Such  instances  as  these  would 
give  views  of  the  nature  of  general  expressions,  and  the 
use  of  reasoning  upon  them.  It  would  also  teach  the 
pupil  to  look  forward  to  a  higher  science,  and  would 
relieve  what  the  taste  and  constitution  of  most  lead  them 
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to  call  the  drudgery  of  computation,  in  the  application 
of  which  term  we  heartily  join  them. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  any  further  observations 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  We  propose,  however, 
in  the  neit  number  to  follow  up  our  remarks  by  some 
others  upon  the  teachinfl^  of  fractions,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  arithmetic,  and,  if  we  have  room,  the  principles 
of  algebra.  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  until  we 
have  gone  through  the  elementary  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  higher  parts, 
we  are  sure  that  these  may  be  made  accessible  to  any 
capacity,  if  the  discipline  be  begun  at  an  early  age.  We 
would  caution  those  who  teach,  against  measuring  the 
progress  of  a  student  by  the  number  of  results  he  has 
learned,  even  if  he  is  really  ready  in  their  application.  If 
any  of  the  processes  we  have  described  should  seem  a 
waste  of  time,  let  them  recollect  that,  as  the  case  actu- 
ally stands,  many  years  are  passed  (as  far  as  this  subject 
IS  concerned)  in  learning  a  few  rules  very  badly.  We 
think  that  much  more  might  be  well  learned  in  the  same 
time  than  b  now  learned  at  all ;  but  if  not,  and  if  expe- 
rience should  at  last  oblige  us  to  decide,  that  six  or 
seven  years  are  necessary  to  acquire  only  the  facility  of 
computation  necessary  for  common  purposes,  it  would 
be  a  great  change  for  the  better  if  a  system  could  be 
introduced  by  which  the  pupil  should  think  as  well  as 
work. 

Since  thii  article  was  printed  we  have  learnt  tbat  flattened 
glass  beads  are  made  at  Birminghani,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  which 
might  be  strung  in  tens  or  hundreds,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
boxes  in-  page  5. 
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ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

FRACTIONAL  ARITHMETIC* 

Bt  Ai  DB  MORGANi 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  £ducaUoD|  No.  X.) 

In  the  preceding  article  we  developed  a  method  of  giving 
the  first  notions  of  whole  numbers  to  children.  We 
now  proceed  to  treat  the  fractional  part  of  arithmetic  in 
the  same  manner ;  premising,  however,  that  on  no  ac- 
count should  this  ground  be  entered  until  the  pupil  has 
the  clearest  notions,  not  only  of  the  method  of  numera- 
tion, but  of  the  first  four  rules  in  whole  numbers.  We 
do  not  mean  tlmt  he  should  be  ready  at  the  solution  of 
questions  which  involve  high  numbers,  that  is,  at  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  subject ;  but  he  should  at  least  be 
competent  to  perform  any  addition  or  subtraction  of  not 
more  than  four  figures,  any  multiplication  of  two  figures 
by  two  figures,  and  division  of  three  figures  by  two  others. 
In  treating  of  whole  numbers,  where  it  was  sufficient 
that  each  one  should  be  like  the  others,  we  used  mar- 
bles or  counters :  these  should  now  be  entirely  rejected ; 
the  child  will  be  confused  by  any  attempt  to  divide  them 
Into  parts,  as  the  whole  and  its  parts  wilt  not  then  be 
entirely  of  the  same  character.  So  long  as  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  compare  one  countef  ¥r\\h  an- 
other, all  was  well,  because  each  unit  entirely  resembled 
every  other  unit ;  but  if  we  were  now  to  cut  these  enet 
into  fiflhs,  the  fiflhs  would  not  be  of  equal  dimensions, 
nor  could  the  child  make  a  one  out  of  any  five  fifths. 
Neither  will  it  be  sufficient  to  take  any  number  of  balls. 
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say  six,  and  calling  the  whole  six  one,  to  call  eac)i  ball 
Qne-^ixthy  siqce  t)us  method,  though  advisable  at  a  later 
Qtage,  would  only  introduce  confusion  at  present.    It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  unit  should  now  be  perfectly 
simple,  and  capable  of  division  into  parts  exactly  |ikfi 
itself;  for  which  purpose  we  shall  adopt  length  as  the) 
object  of  measurement.    We  must  also  observe  that  the 
preliminary  notions  are  n(iV)  to   be  filmost   entirely 
created,  while  they  did  exist,  thoqgh  in  a  r^de  fi)|riPi 
when  the  pupil  first  began  the  study  of  whole  numbers. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  several 
things  of  the  same  kind,  but  rarely  to  that  of  the  divi- 
sion of  one  of  these  objects  into  equal  parts.     His  half 
has>  most  probably,  been  merely  a  division  into  any  two 
parts  whatsoever,  and  he  can  accordingly,  with  perfect 
consistency,  talk  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  half. 
There  is,  therefore,  more  preliminary  work,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  whole  numbers,  palpable  means  of  instruc- 
tipn  should  be  adopted.     We  should  recommend  the 
following  simple  apparatus,  making  no  apology  for  put- 
ting the  parent  to  further  expense  and  trouble:  if  there 
be  any  one  of  this  class  who  does  not  think  the  education 
of  his  children  the  very  first  object  of  his  life,  next  to  pro- 
curing subsistence  for  them,  and  arithmetic  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  that  education,  we  advise  him  to  laugh  at 
us,  qnd  put  this  paper  aside, — we  are  not  writing  for  him. 
Let  from  twelve  to  twenty  slips  of  cheap  wood  be 
procured,  each  exactly  one  foot  ip  length,  and  about 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  thickness.    Let  the 
first  of  these  be  divided  by  a  line,  or  a  scratch  extend- 
ing all  around  it,  intp  two  equal  parts ;  the  second  into 
three  equal  parts ;  the  third  into  four  equal  parts ;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  eleventh,  which  will  be  divided  into 
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twelve  equal  parts.  These  will  be  enough  at  first, 
but  we  should  further  recommend  several  other  slips, 
divided  respectively  into  36,  60,  84,  90,  100,  120,  and 
180  equal  parts ;  which  numbers  are  chosen  on  account 
of  their  having  a^^eat  number  of  divisors,  considering 
their  magnitude.  On  the  small  ends  of  each  rod  lei 
the  number  of  parts  be  marked  into  which  the  foot  is 
divided.  The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  rod 
in  which  the  foot  is  divided  into  quarters  : — 


A  common  pair  of  compasses  will  also  be  necessary. 
It  might  be  thought  that  one  rod  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  four,  if  the  sides  were  diflTerently  divided,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  hereafler ;  and  also 
thai  the  halves  and  quarters  might  be  placed  on  the 
same  rod,  and  so  on ;  which,  however,  would  be  di* 
rectly  against  our  object,  as  tending  to  something  like 
taking  for  granted  one  of  the  simple  propositionsi  of 
which  we  wish  to  furnish  a  palpable  proof. 

These  rods  having  been  laid  side  by  side,  the  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  observe  that  they  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  being  that  which  he  has  used  and  called  a  foot, 
if  the  suggestion  of  our  last  article  (page  55)  has  been 
adopted ;  if  not,  that  method  should  be  now  put  in 
practice  previously  to  going  any  farther.  He  should 
then  have  his  attention  drawn  to  the  faci  that  each  foci 
rod  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  that  is,  that  the  sub- 
divisions of  each  rod  are  equal,  but  thai  (hose  on 
(liiferent  rods  are  unequal.  This  he  should  ascertain 
oy  measurement  with  the  compasses,     i^ga*n,  he  is  to 
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at|8ftrve  that  i^fi  eqnd\  partft  piake  il^e  whole  fqpt  cm  the 
fir^t  hk)i  ihre^  pn  the  secoDd,  an^  so  on ;  and  t^at  th^ 
number  of  divisions  on  efich  rod  Is  marl^ed  ^^  its 
eiltremitj.  Let  him  call  this  PMm.^er  the  denoonim^ 
pf  the  ?od  i  |he  fue^ning  of  ^e  v^h  to  tk^quninoH 
ha^ipg  heei)  pveviovisly  explained  ^y  famjliar  iqatf^c^ 
l^t  it  npw  be  (old  him  t^fit  w)^ei|  thr^  eqi^al  lipea  mal^e 
up  a  foot,  each  is  ci^lled  one  tf^ird  of  a  fpot,  and  so  on ; 
illustrating  this  phfas^olog^f  ^y  questions  of  the  fpllow^ 
ing  fovuhi — ^^' Twelve  pfjice  make  one  shillings  what 
part  pf  a  M^jUiing  is  pne  penny  ?'  until  he  is  ready  with 
th^  gnawers.  A^  \^^  iet  thf  half  feet  be  sho^i^  him, 
and  the  name  pf  qne  pf  |he  parts  required ;  if  he  answer 
pne  ^ecpnd  of  a  foot,  infpr^  )iim  th<^t  he  is  right,  but 
that  the  wpf<^  '  pne  half  are  usi^dly  substituted  for 
'  one  s^copd  ;*  if  he  answers  ^  one  half  of  a  ibot,  ask 
hii^  what  it  shotfld  be,  if  it  were  nan^ed  like  the  rest ; 
and  thu^  lead  \\im  to  the  phrase  '  one  second/  Follow 
the  same  process  with  the  words  *  one  quarter'  and 
•  one  fourth.* 

If  any  person  should  think  this  detail  rather  minute^ 
we  i^re  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  him  that  it  is 
not  every  pMpilf  educated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  who 
knows  what  are  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  one 
half  and  one  quarter  without  some  reflection,  and 
occasionally  a  mistake. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  establish  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  the  order  of  magnitude  in  the  simple  series 
one  ha{f,  one  ihird^  $p.  He  is  not  by  any  means  so 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  fourth  is  less  than  one 
thir^,  as  he  is  with  its  reciprocal,  that  four  are  greater 
than  three ;  and,  to  accustom  him  to  feel  the  first  as 
strpiigly  as  the  second,  he  must  repeat  it  often,  accom- 
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panied  by  reference  (o  the  simple  reasoning  which 
connects  the  two.  He  should  then  be  exercised  on  the 
different  fractions,  by  such  questions  as  the  following : — 
What  is  meant  by  one  fourth  of  a  foot  ? — What  is  the 
denominator  of  this  fraction  ? — ^Name  other  fractions 
%hich  are  greater  and  less. — How  many  times  is  one 
fourth  of  a  foot  contained  in  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  feet? 
or.  What  is  two  feet  in  fourths  of  a  foot,  &c.  ?  The 
abstract  fraction,  onefourth^  should  never  be  mentioned  : 
it  should,  at  first,  always  be  one  fourth  of  something 
tangible,  and  actually  present;  next  of  some  sensible 
object  not  present ;  and  lastly  one  fourth  by  itself,  only 
when  the  pupil  is  able,  without  hesitation,  to  answer  all 
the  previous  questions.  Neither  should  the  abbreviation 
i  be  yet  introduced.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  no  new  symbol  should  ever  make  its  appear- 
ance until  the  words  which  it  expresses  are  so  weH 
understood  that  the  learner  can  exemplify  them  at  length 
without  an  instant*s  hesitation. 

The  next  step  is  to  habituate  the  pupil  to  the  more 
complex  fractions — three  fourths,  two  sevenths,  &r. 
This  may  be  done  by  taking  one  of  the  rods,  that  which 
shows  fiflhs,  for  example,  holding  it  so  as  to  let  only 
two  appear,  and  asking  the  learner  to  count  them.  To 
the  question  •  How  many  are  here  ?'  should  succeed 
•  Two  of  what  ?*  the  answer  being  iwo  fifths  of  a  foot ; 
and  afterwards  *  How  many  fifths  are  left?'  This  pro- 
cess having  been  continued  until  the  learner  can  show 
any  fraction  whatever  whose  denominator  is  within  the 
compass  of  the  rods,  he  should  proceed  to  simple  ques- 
tions of  addition  and  subtraction  where  the  denomi- 
nators are  the  same ;  such  as — How  many  do  two 
sevenths  and  three  sevenths  moke?  —  What  remains 
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when  three  eighths  are  taken  from  five  eighths  ?  Ac. ; 
care  being  taken  that  the  sum  of  the  fractions  shall  not 
be  greater  than  one  foot :  these  should  be  done  at  first 
upon  the  rods,  and  afterwards  in  the  head. 

The  term  numerator  may  now  be  introduced,  by 
requiring  the  learner  to  name  some  fraction,  five 
sevenths,  for  instance,  and  having  made  him  tell  the 
denominator,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  five  is 
called  the  numerator,  and  explaining  the  term  as  that 
which  numbers  or  counts  how  many  parts  there  are  in 
the  fraction,  while  the  denominator  tells  how  much  of  a 
ff)Ot  each  of  the  parts  is.  The  pupil  should  then  be 
required  to  show  different  fractions  having  the  same 
numerators  but  different  denominators,  and  others 
having  the  same  denominators  but  different  numerators. 
Of  these  pairs  he  should  be  made  to  point  out  the 
greater  and  the  less,  until  he  has  a  clear  perception  of 
the  following  results: — Of  two  fractions  having  the 
same  denominator  the  greater  is  that  which  has  the 
greater  numerator ;  and  of  two  fractions  having  the 
same  numerator  the  le$$  is  that  which  has  the  greater 
denominator.  Of  course  we  are  not  proposing  that  he 
should  commit  these  sentences  to  memory ;  and,  gene* 
rally,  we  would  observe  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  teacher,  and  not  to  the  learner ;  the  teacher,  must, 
therefore,  be  on  his  guard  against  using  our  expressions 
when  there  is  any  difficulty  in  them. 

The  pupil  should  now  be  instructed  how  to  measure 
several  lengths,  each  of  which  is  less  than  one  foot,  with 
all  the  rods  in  succession,  marking  between  which  sub- 
divisions each  length  falls.  This  is  intended  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  applying  by  himself  what  he  has 
learnt,  and  will  save  the  teacher  some  trouble.  He 
should  be  made  to  tabulate  the  results,  giving  the  near- 
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est  QubcliyisiQn,  Th^is  it  might  happf^n  that  one  ]ength 
may  be  denoted  by  one  half,  as  its  nearest  value  when 
th^  rq4  2  is  us^d]  but  inuch  more  pearly  by  five-ninths 
when  the  rod  9  is  us^,  both  b^ng  approximations  only. 
In  thi^  w<^y  ^acipu^  iTac^QUs  p^  one  ro^  should  be 
ineas^r^  as  nearly  as  ppssiblf^  oi^  the  otl^f rs ;  for  ex- 
aipplOf  it  should  be  found  between  what  elevenths  one 
half  lies,  hetwften  «f  hat  fifths  ^|ir  nintlis  lies,  apd  so  m. 
These  should  be  d^t^rf^j^ied  ^ipiply  by  t^finging  pne 
rod  in  contact  yfi\h  anqther,  Thera  a^e  also  n^iMiy  pro- 
perties  of  fractions  which  m^^y  be  seen  on  th^  rods,  and 
which  will  furnish  similar  exercises.  For  exan^ple,  one 
fifth  exceeds  one  sixth  by  more  HiW  pn^  sii^th  ex^^ds 
oiie  seventh ;  oiie  third  exceeds  pne  pis^th  by  n^pre  thaq 
one  sixth  exceeds  one  nin(h«  and  ap  pa*  AflH^^^t  ^vp 
thirds  is  greater  than  one  half^  three  fourths  than  two 
thirds,  and  so  op ;  and  the  excess  pf  twp  thirds  abpye 
one  half  is  greater  than  that  pf  three  foprthci  above  two 
thirds.  The  judgment  of  the  instructor  wiil  gHide  him 
as  to  the  time  during  which  this  exercise  shopld  be 
continued,  which  should  be  until  the  lefMrner  has  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  difierent  fractions  whosf  danomi? 
nators  do  not  exceed  ten ;  we  mean»  of  couraa,  so  far  as 
such  a  notion  can  be  gained  by  the  eye  aloiie* 

We  would  now  begin  to  accustom  him  to.  the  arith- 
metical way  of  expressing  fractions^  upon  which  i«o 
further  explanation  can  be  givep  es^cept  the  bare  fact 
that  the  denominatojr  is  written  under  the  uu^n^n^r, 
with  a  line  between  the  two.  There  is  so  little  analogy 
between  this  notation  and  anything  which  the  phild  has 
previously  learned,  that  further  elucidatipu  wpuld  \j^ 
impossible.  Before  he  proceeds  any  further,  he  ^hpnld 
translate  all  he  knows  out  of  the  pld  language  into  the 
new ;  for  example,  such  sentenoea  at-rrtwo  aevenths  and 
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three  sevenths  make  five  sevenths, — which  he  may  now 
write  I  and  f  make  •}  ;  or,  if  the  meanings  of  the  simplest 
alfil^ebraical  signs  has  been  previously  explained,  f  +  f 
r=  f :  but,  if  this'  has  not  been  done,  do  not  let  the 
signs  be  now  introduced  at  the  moment  when  another 
totally  new  thing  has  just  been  learned.  We  have  now 
completed  the  first  great  step, — namely,  those  prelimi- 
nary ideas  of  the  meaning  and  notation  of  fractions, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  succeeding  operations. 

The  learner  should  now  be  made  to  understand  the 
difference  between  prime  and  componlc  numbers.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  are  some  num- 
l>ers,  such  as  12,  which  contain  other  numbers  an  exact 
number  of  times ;  and  others,  such  as  13,  which  contain 
no  other  number  except  1  an  exact  number*  of  times. 
He  should  then  be  required  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
prime  numbers  under  one  hundred,  and  of  the  factors 
of  all  those  which  are  not  prime.  But  in  doing  the 
latter,  every  factor  so  obtained  should  itself  be  reduced 
into  its  factors,  if  it  have  any.  Thus,  for  example,  72 
is  9  times  8,  of  which  9  is  3  times  3,  and  8  is  made  by 
multiplying  2,  2,  and  2.  The  prime  factors  of  72  arc 
therefore,  3,  3,  2,  2,  2.  And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  72  is  divisible  by  either  of  these,  and  also  by  the 
product  of  any  of  them,  as  also  that  the  multiplication 
of  all  together  produces  72,  in  whatever  order  the  opera- 
tions may  be  made.  Tlie  pupil  should  then,  having 
resolved  two  numbers  into  their  prime  factors,  he  shown 
how  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two, 

*  Or  the  child  may  learn  this  experimentally,  by  arranging  12 
beads  in  parcels  of  /an»»,  ikree$,  &c;  while  he  will  find  that  13 
beads  cannot  be  arranged  iu  any-equal  parcels  of  more  than  one. 
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Ijy  mwlMplying  tPg^tber  all  thqse  fpctors  which  »r^  fpund 
iQ  both.  For  ipstance,  72  is  fnun^  to  hf^ve  th^  factors 
8,  a,  2,  2,  2 ;  and  90  the  following  ones  3,  3,  2,  5, 
The  product  of  the  pommon  factors,  8t  3,  2,  gives  18, 
^c  gri^test  common  measure  of  72  and  90 ;  while  the 
remaining  factors  of  72,  vix*  2,  2  which  give  4,  and  of 
90,  or  5,  give  the  quotients  of  72  and  90  when  divided 
by  IS.  The  rnle  giv^n  in  the  books  for  finding  the 
greatest  common  measqre  should  not  be  introduced 
here,  as  we  have  no  occasion  for  high  ni^mbers,  and  the 
process  above  described  is  more  simple.  A  table  should 
then  be  formed,  extending  from  \  to  100,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen : — 


Number. 

Factors* 

Numb^. 

Fftotors. 

60 

2,  5,  5 

55 

5,11 

51 

3.  17 

56 

2,  2.  2.  7 

52 

2,  2,  13 

57 

3.  19 

53 

54 

58 
59 

2,29 

2.  3.  3.  3 

Ijet  the  two  rods  marked  9  and  6  be  presented  to  the 
pqpil,  and  let  him  be  required,  as  in  former  cases,  to 
express  each  sixth  in  pinths.  He  will  find  that  one- 
sixth  lies  between  one  and  two-ninths,  but  that  two- 
sixths  is  exactly  thre^-njnths,  and  also  that  four-sixths 
is  exactly  six-pinths.  On  referring  to  the  rod  3,  it  will 
be  found  that  two-sixths  is  also  one-third,  and  four- 
sixths  two-thirds.  Let  this  and  other  results  of  the  same 
sort  be  written  down ;  for  example, 

f ,  f ,  and  •}-  are  the  same, 

A>  fwf  if  T»  h  ^^^  i  »rc  the  same. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  are  collected  toge- 
ther, let  the  pupil  be  called  upon  to  notice  that  no  two 
fractions  of  a  foot  are  the   same  length,   unless  the 
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numerator  of  the  first  caii  be  chatiged  into  the  nume- 
rator of  the  second  by  exactly  the  sattie  multiplication  oft* 
division,  ivhich  changes  the  denominator  of  the  first  into 
the  denominator  of  the  second.    Talie,  for  example,  |, 
and  f .     If  the  leafnet  be  asked  how  to  change  2  into 
3,  he  will  probably  fanswef,  by  addifag  ttne.     Ifj  hrtir- 
ever,  he  be  k^ked  to  change  2  into  d  by  multitilicatiotl 
and  division  only,  he  will  be  at  a  Idss.     tie  must  then 
be  shown,  which  Will  immediately  appear  to  him,  that 
2,  divided  by  2  and  multiplied  by  S,  gives  9,  ahd  the 
same  opera! iohs  peffos'med  upoh  fi,  namely,  division  by 
2   and  muItiplidattoU  by  d,  gives  9.     Or  It  may  be 
thought  preferable  to  show  the  cbincideuce  off  and  ^ 
by  the  rods,  and  afterwards  of  4  &nd  |.     Both  tnethods 
may  be  employed  With  advantage.    The  rods  should 
now  be  read  again  and  again,  until  the  learner  can  give 
all  the  simpler  equivalent  fractions  in  the  following  way, 
— one-twelfth;   two-twelfths,  one-sixth;  three-twelflhs, 
one-fourth,  &<*.    This  having  been  done,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  scale  of  twelfths  also  cbutains  that  of 
sixths,  fourths,  thirds,  and  halves,  and  the  pupil  Should 
mark  o^  these  several  scales  on  the  one  which  contains 
them  all  with  chalk,  one  after  the  other.     It  should  b^ 
remarked,  at  the  same  tim^,  that  12  1^  divisible,  without 
remainder,  by  6,  4,  3,  and  2. 

The  same  process  should  be  repeated  with  other  fods, 
and  the  instructor  should  be  satisfied  with  directing  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  facts,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  apply  the  same  to  another  case,  without 
any  reasoning  at  present  Our  object  now  is  to  conVey 
clear  notions  of  the  value  of  fractions  to  the  eye  ahd  to 
the  mind,  aS  a  preparatory  step  to  the  process  of  reason- 
ing, by  which  the  results  obtained  will  be  afterwards 
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connected.  The  preceding  exercises  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  pupil  can  with  facility  find  the  scale  on 
which  two  different  sets  of  fractions  can  be  found,  and 
will  look,  without  hesitation,  fur  the  scale  of  twelfths,  to 
find  both  the  thirds  and  fourths*  and  so  on.  In  looking 
through  the  diffisrent  cases,  he  will  find  that,  though 
generally  the  two  denominators  of  two  different  scales 
may  be  multiplied  together,  in  order  to  find  the  deno- 
minator of  the  scale  which  contains  both,  that  there  are 
cases  of  exception ;  for  example,  the  sixths  and  fourths 
are  found  on  the  scale  of  twelfths,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
twenty-fourths.  This  will  be  the  time  to  make  him 
remark  that  6  and  4  have  a  common  multiple  less  than 
24,  owing  to  their  having  the  common  measure  or 
factor  2.  He  should  then  be  exercised  in  finding  the 
least  common  multiple,  by  dividing  the  two  numbers 
into  factors  from  his  table  above-mentioned,  joining 
with  the  factors  in  the  first  number  all  those  of  the 
second,  which  are  not  common  to  the  two,  and  multiply- 
ing the  whole  together.  Thus,  in  the  former  instance, 
of  72  and  90,  made  respectively  firom  the  fiictors  3,  3, 
2,  2,  2  and  3,  3,  2,  5,  the  factors  3,  3,  2,  are  common 
to  both,  and  there  remains  from  the  second,  5,  which, 
multiplied  by  all  in  the  first,  gives  360  ;  so  that,  as  he 
will  then  know,  the  scale  of  360th  parts  is  the  lowest 
which  exhibits  the  72nd  and  90th  parts.  Afier  sufficient 
exercise  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  halves  of  the  halves  are  found  on  the  fourths' 
scale,  that  the  thirds  of  the  fourths  are  found  on  the 
twelfths,  and  so  on.  Thus,  any  question  o{  muUipUcO' 
tion  of  fractions,  as  it  is  called  (though  this  name  should 
not  be  used  at  present),  may  be  solved,  provided  the 
product  of  the  denominators  does  not  go  beyond  the 
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rods.  For  example,  the  learner  is  asked  (he  following 
question.  What  is  two-thirds  of  one-fourth  of  a  foot, 
or  what  single  fraction  of  a  foot  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  foot  into  four  equal  parts,  and  taking  two-thirds  of 
one  of  those  parts?  He  knows  that  the  thirds  and 
fourths  are  both  found  in  the  scale  of  twelfUis,  on 
whkh  scale  he  finds  the  fourth  divided  into  three  parts* 
each  of  which  is  a  twelfth,  so  that  two-thirds  of  one- 
fourth  is  two-twelflhs  or  one  sixlh.  We  are  not  anxious 
that  the  rule  should  be  engraved  in  the  pupil's  memory 
at  this  period ;  he  cannot  fail,  after  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples,  to  stumble  upon  it ;  and  it  would  not  be 
judicious  to  stop  the  course  of  his  investigations,  by 
any  such  piece  of  mechanism,  one  moment  before  that 
time. 

With  regard  to  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  simple 
fractions,  let  the  pupil  now  be  asked  which  is  the  greater 
of  two  fractions,  in  which  the  answer  is  not  very  evident 
to  him  at  first,  for  example,  two-thirds  and  three-fourths. 
He  knows  that  he  will  find  both  of  these  on  the  scale  of 
twelfths,  which  he  should  then  be  made  to  divide  into 
thirds  and  fourths,  placing  chalk  marks  of  different  kinds 
on  each  of  these  divisions.  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  then  be  evident,  as  well  as  the  number  of  twelfths, 
by  which  one  exceeds  the  other.  Neither  will  the  sum 
of  two  fractions  offer  any  difficulty,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  the  whole  foot.  The  learner  should  at  this  time 
be  called  upon  to  notice,  if  any  difficulty  be  found  in 
adding,  that  it  is  indiffizrent  from  what  part  of  the  scale 
any  number  of  fractional  parts  are  taken ;  for  example, 
that  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  or  the  second  and 
third,  constitute  the  half,  as  well  as  the  first  and  second. 

The  most  difficult  process  is  the  division   of  one 

VOL.  u.  I 
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frftctfon  by  another;  a  name  which,  like  that  of  multi- 
plication, it  would  not  be  wise  to  introduce  at  thi^ 
period.  Nevertheless  such  a  question  as  the  folioti  In^ 
might  be  asked : — "  I  bought  two-thirds  of  a  foot  from 
a  man  who  had  three-quarters  to  sell;  how  mucli  of 
what  he  had  to  sell  did  he  sell  to  me  ?**  this  would  be 
II  putzlihg  questioti,  since  the  learner,  though  pehhaps 
very  willing  to  admit  that  more  than  half  df  the  qudn- 
tity  was  sold,  would  not  sefe  any  means  o(  determining 
the  precise  fraction.  liCt  him  then  mark  out  the  thirds 
and  fburths  on  the  scale  of  twelfths,  rubbing  out  af\er- 
wardit  all  his  marks,  except  that  which  distinguishes  the 
quantity  to  be  sbld  and  the  part  of  it  sold.  Showing 
only  three-fourths  of  the  foot,  ask  into  how  Itaany  part^ 
it  is  divided  on  the  scale  of  twelfths,  which  is  9,  and  how 
many  of  them  are  sold,  which  is  8.  The  learner  will 
then,  if  he  understands  the  preceding  pdrt,  see  thhl 
eight-ninths  of  the  whole  three  quarters  is  sold.  This 
exercise  should  be  often  repeated,  and  klso  buch  as  are 
exemplified  in  the  fbllowing  questions,  Of  which  we  give 
the  method  of  solution.  If  three-fourths  bf  a  foot  cost 
a  shilliti^,  how  much  will  one-third  6f  the  foot  cost 
The  learner  may  imagine  the  shilling  rolled  out  info 
silver  wire,  of  suc^h  thickness  as  to  be  three -fourths  of 
the  foot  in  length.  This  may  be  represented  palpably 
by  a  bit  of  string.  The  question  then  is,  how  much  of 
the  string  is  one-third  of  the  foot  in  length.  Removing 
the  string  to  the  scale  of  twelfths,  where  both  thirds  and 
fourlhs  are  found,  it  will  appear  that  the  string  ejctends 
bver  nine  parts,  of  which  one-third  of  the  foot  contains 
four;  so  that  one-third  of  the  fool  costs  four-ninths  of 
the  shilling.  Again,  if  three-fourlhs  of  a  shilling  be 
given  for  the  whole  foot,   how  much  of  the  shilting 
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§J|ow|4  be  gjveq  for  twprthirds.  Hpre  tb?  vM^  ^fiUljng 
ipust  be  so  rolled  out,  tbat  three-quarters  of  it  ^all 
extend  along  tlie  whole  foot;  tb^t  is,  when  applied 
to  t^e  scale  of  twelfths,  there  will  be  twelve  parts  iq 
three-quarters  of  the  shilling,  and  four  parts  in  one- 
quarter  ;  consequently,  sixteen  parts  are  the  lengt)i  of 
th^  whole  shilling.  Of  these  parts  two-thirds  of  tl^e 
fpot  contain  eight,  so  that  eight-sixteenths,  or  one-half 
pf  the  shilling,  is  the  answer.  It  n^ay  here  be  ol)jected 
(h^t  t|ies^  questions  might  be  more  simply  answered  by 
converting  the  fractions  into  whole  numbers ;  ]}y  saying, 
in  the  last  exan^ple,  that  fbqr  feet  must  cost  three  shil- 
liugs;  at  which  rate  two  feet  would  cost  three  half- 
shillings,  and  two-thirds  of  a  foot  the  third  part  of  this, 
or  one  half  shilling.  This  is  true ;  but  it  ipust  be  recol- 
lected, th^t  the  mere  solution  of  such  questions  is  no 
part  of  our  pbject.  We  want  to  give  the  beginner  a 
notion  of  fractious,  as  8\xc\\ ;  npt  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
l^y  working  only  with  whole  numbefs ;  and  to  accustom 
\\\m  to  the  determination  of  the  fraction  which  one 
qqai^tity  is  of  another,  when  bpth  are  given  in  terms  of 
a  whole.  The  rules  which  he  will  afterwards  demon- 
strate an4  WPrk  by,  will  be  in  eflfect  the  simpler  process 
just  described ;  but,  for  th^  present,  he  is  to  reason 
upon /roc/ip/M,  keeping  in  mind  tl^at  they  are  fractions, 
fine)  apcuston)ing  hii^self  to,  instead  of  avoiding,  the 
real  difliculties  of  the  subyect.  This,  with  tbe  assistance 
pf  the  tangible  illustrations  which  we  have  used,  will 
not  be  found  impracticable. 

The  pupjl  now  returns  to  the  division  of  whole  nqp:i- 
t>en,  wbich  be  led  incomplete  wl^enever  there  was  a 
rep^ainder.  Let  some  simple  example  be  talien,  such 
as  the  divisipn  of  7  feet  into  3  ^qual  p^rts.    If  each  foot 

i2 
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be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  those  parts  goes  to 
each  third  of  the  7  feet,  so  that  7  thirds  of  one  foot,  or 
2  feet  and  one-third,  is  the  third  of  7  feet  The  pupil 
should  repeat  and  demonstrate  similar  results  until  he 
is  familiar  with  them,  care  being  taken  that  no  confusion 
arises  from  the  phrase  seven-thirds  of  a  foot,  which  must 
be  explained  simply  as  a  third  of  a  foot  repeated  seven 
times,  making  more  than  a  whole  foot,  and  not  a  part 
taken  out  of  a  single  foot,  as  in  all  the  fractions  hitherto 
used.  He  must  then  repeat  questions  on  the  various 
rules  hitherto  obtained,  with  these  fractions  greater  than 
unity.  He  will  6nd  no  difficulty  in  converting  whole 
numbers  into  fractions,  such  as  seven  into  fourteen 
halves,  twenty-one  thirds,  &c. 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  made  too 
soon  in  our  works  on  arithmetic.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  multiplying  by  1,  dividing  by  1,  using  the  frac 
tion  ^  to  stand  for  3,  and,  above  all,  the  terms  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  one  fraction  by  another.  If  there 
be  a  notion  which  the  pupil  is  sure  to  catch  from  the 
preceding  arithmetic  of  whole  numbers,  it  is  that  multi- 
plication increases  the  multiplicand,  and  division  dimi- 
nishes the  dividend.  Nevertheless,  on  coming  to  firac- 
tions,  he  finds  multiplications  which  decrease  the  quan- 
tity multiplied,  and  divisions  which  increase  the  quan- 
tity divided.  The  connexion  between  the  different  cases 
may  be  explained  thus.  Let  the  two  following  questions 
be  given: — If  one  yard  cost  7  pence,  how  much  will  8 
yards  cost? — If  one  yard  cost  f  of  a  penny  how  much 
will  j-  of  a  yard  cost  ?  In  the  first  case  the  answer  is 
dearly  8  times  7  pence,  and  the  term  roultiplicatton 
may  be  applied.  In  the  second  case  ^  of  f  of  a  penny 
must  be  taken,  giving,  by  the  process  already  explained. 
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^  of  a  penny,  which  is  less  than  f  of  a  penny.  The 
rule  derived  from  th^  second  has  the  name  multiplics^- 
tio^  given  to  it,  incorrectly  as  far  as  etymology  is  cqn- 
C^rf^ed)  because  it  is  the  propess  which  in\m\  ^Isq  he  ap- 
plip(|  where  \\\p  given  numbers  are  firactioqs,  and  re^l 
muUip)icatio|)  tpould  have  been  perfor^^d,  \f  they  {tad 
)}een  whole  numbers.  This  the  pupil  should  be  told  at 
length,  ^pd  a  siqiilar  evplanatiop  should  b^  given  of 
^he  term  diviiipn  w^i^n  the  fractional  rule  has  h,e^x\ 
obtained  froq;^  splviug  the  following  qqestiqns: — If  S 
yards  cost  56  pence,  what  does  one  yard  cost?  If  |  of 
a  yard  cost  1  of  a  penny,  what  does  pn^  yard  cost  ? 
The  learner  should  ^Iso  be  n^^de  to  d\ireU  pn  sqch  ex- 
pressions a9 — 

i  V 
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i  *  * 

It  being  explained  to  him  that  if  the  numerator  contains 

the  denominator  an  exact  number  of  times,  the  fraction 
stands  for  that  number;  but  that  if  this  be  not  the  ca^e, 
the  numerator,  though  not  an  exact  number  of  times 
the  denominator,  is  a  fraction  of  it,  as  in  the  second 
e^^^mple,  where  f  is  VS^  of  f ,  that  is,  can  be  made  froip 
I  by  cutting  the  latter  into  35  fxjual  parts,  and  talpng  16 
of  them.  He  should  also  be  required,  as  an  exercise,  to 
form  the  first  20  whole  numbers  frpm  any  giv^n  fraction 
by  multiplication,  division,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  he  can  readily  give  the  steps  whjch  will  turn  any 
number,  whole  or  fractional,  into  any  other.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  main  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  and  should  be 
dwelt  upon  in  proportion  to  its  importance.  Thus  ex- 
planations of  the  following  kind  should  frequently  be 
given.  The  question  asked  is  ; — what  is  meant  by  say- 
ing that  1  divided  by  I  gives  i  ?    And  the  answer  may 
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i^ven  in  either  of  the  following  ways ;  f  is  made 
1  by  taking:  the  third  part  of  {  twice ;  or  1  does 
contain  f  as  much  as  once  or  a  whole  time,  but 
'  two-thirds  of  a  time.  The  second  of  these  explana- 
B  should  be  further  developed ;  beginning  with  the 
iliar  explanations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or 
,  inches,  and  yards>  representing  the  same  length 
I  in  yards  and  feet,  using  fractions  of  either  if  ne- 
ary,  until  the  pupil  catches  Uie  idea  that  the  unit  is 
(rary,  and  that  every  magnitude  may  be  represented 
iny  number  or  fraction  whatsoever,  by  properly  as- 
ling  the  unit 

IThen  the  ordinary  rules  contained  in  the  books  have 
1  studied,  the  pupil,  if  he  be  destined  to  pursue  the 
hematics  to  any  extent,  should  repeat  them  on  frac- 
B  which  have  fractional  numerators  and  denomina- 
,  first  by  reducing  these  complex  fractions  by  the 
already  obtained  for  division,  and  next  witliout  any 
i  reductk>n.     For  example,  in  the  addition  of — 

—  and  ~ 

i  * 

ch,  in  fheir  simplest  forms,  are  |4  ^^^  Vf  giving 

sum  V/.      But  if  the  usual  process  be  followed, 

g  the  addition,  multiplication,  &c.,  of  fractions  in- 

d  of  whole  numbers,  the  process  may  be  performed 


>L±±3XJ  ^iL±^  or  yt  0,  25  VW 
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:h  is  the  same  as  *^.    This  method  will  fumbh  a 
liod  of  verification,  whkh  will  aid  the  instructor,  and 
I  some  drudgery. 
fiih  regard  to  decimal  fractions,  there  is  no  consider* 
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able  difficulty  which  has  not  been  already  considered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  notation.     The  pupil  may  be 
made  famihar  with  the  scale  of  tenths  and  hundredths, 
by  the  palpable  illustrations  already  used,  and  aAer* 
wards  with  those  of  thousandths.  Sec.    From  the  Yery 
commencement,  be  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
conversion  of  hundredths  into  tenths,  by  the  constant 
repetition  (with  explanation)  of  the  table; — ten   hun- 
dredths is  one-tenth,  twenty  hundredths  is  two-tenths, 
&c.,  and  he  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  reduction  of 
a  number  of  hundredths  to  its  neareit  tenth,  by  being 
made  to  find  out,  for  example,  that  37  hundredths  lies  be* 
tween  3  tenths  and  4  tenths,  but  nearer  to  the  latter.  The 
same  method  should  be  pursued  with  the  hundredths, 
thousandths,  &c.     He  should  then  separate  a  number  of 
thousandths,  for  example^  into  its  tenths,  hundredths, 
and  thousands,  such  as  486  thousandths  into  4  tenths, 
8  hundredths,  and  6  thousandths,  until  he  is  as  familiar 
with  this  process  as  with  the  previous  part  of  the  deci- 
mal notation.     Recourse  may  then  be  had  to  the  ruled 
columns  used  in  the  last  article,  in  which  a  dotted  line 
may  be  made  to  separate  the  column  of  units  from 
that  of  tenths.     Thus  1  in  the  first  column  on  the  right 
of  the  dotted  line  will  stand  for  one-tenth  of  a  unit ;  in 
the  second  column  for  one  hundredth  of  a  unit.     AAer 
a  time  the  lines  may  be  rejected,  any  empty  columns 
afler  the  units  column  may  be  filled  up  with  ciphers, 
and  the  place  of  the  dotted  line  preserved  by  a  single 
point  placed  between  the  units  and  the  tenths.    This 
method  having  been  fully  explained  in  the  last  article, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it  here.    We  would 
recommend,  however,  that  the  decimal   point  should 
always  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  not,  as 
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19  V€ry  often  dope,  at  the  bottom.  Thus  6iV  should 
b^  written  6*8,  and  not  6.8,  or  6,8,  the  second  being 
reserved  to  signify  six  tim^  eight  This  will  save  som^ 
confusiqn  wh(:n  the  student  comes  to  th^  subject  of 
iVlgebia. 

As  soon  ^»  (fie  meaning  of  the  decimal  point  has 
been  established,  the  first  exe^tu^  should  be  upon  the 
effect  of  removing  it  any  number  qf  places  to  the  right 
or  1^(^  Thus  the  student  should  write  such  series  as 
rQOgSl,  0681,  '681,  6?81,  j^c,  bqth  in  the  decimal  and 
common  notation,  and  should  be  required  readily  tp 
assign  the  i^uUiplication  or  divisiqn,  which  will  reduce 
any  one  of  t)iis  series  \Oi  any  other.  This  is  not  much 
attended  to  in  ordinary  works  on  the  subject  In  de- 
monstrating th^  rul^s,  the  st^dent  should  reduce  the 
flecimal  nolatiqn  ^o  the  commqn  fractional  one,  which 
iieinov^s  all  difficulty,  if  he  understand  the  methods  fqr 
qrdinary  fractions.  The  only  rule  which  will  cause  ^l\y 
embarrassment  is  that  for  division.  This  must  be  pre- 
(^ed  by  the  rule  for  turning  any  common  fraction  ipto 
a  decimal,  approximately.  W^  would  recommend  that 
all  rules  relative  to  circulatiug  deciq^als,  ^s  they  are 
called,  should  be  entirely  omitM-  They  are  of  no  use 
in  practice,  and  the  theory  cannot  be  [understood  pre- 
viously to  that  of  geometric  series  in  general.  Th^ 
reduction  of  common  into  d^cin^al  fractions  may  be  thus 
simply  taught  It  is  wished  to  ascertain  bow  many 
thousandths  of  the  unit  is  contained  in  x\\e  seventh.  Th^ 
division  of  f  by  ^Vcth  with  which  the  student  is  already 
familiar,  gives  if^  or  I42f,  or  one-seventh  contains  14^ 
thouf^andths  and  six-sevenths  of  a  thousandth  part,  or 
143  thousandths  nearly,  that  is  148.  The  rule  should 
not  be  applied  until  the  student  has  worked  a  large  numr 
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ber  of  examples  in  this  way.  The  division  of  one  deci- 
mal by  another  amounts  to  the  reduction  of  a  given 
fraction  to  a  decimal,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  common 
method.  Thus  *014  divided  by  6*81  amounts  to  the 
reduction  of  -rthr  ^^  ^  decimal  fraction.  This  method 
should  supersede  the  common  one  for  some  time,  until 
the  student  can  nearly  guess  in  what  part  of  the  quotient 
the  decimal  point  will  be  found. 

As  our  object  is  rather  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
the  first  principles  may  be  taught,  than  to  give  a  detailed 
course  of  instruction,  we  shall  not  enter  further  upon 
the  subject  of  arithmetic.  We  must  observe  that  the 
want  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  common  and  de- 
cimal fractions  is  the  source  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  study  of 
algebra.  Still  more  is  this  defect  the  reason  why  so 
few  are  perfectly  at  their  ease  in  the  processes  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic.  It  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement 
between  elementary  writers  on  this  last  subject  and  their 
readers,  that  no  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  shall  be 
assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  cumbrous  processes*  are  introduced,  involving 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  which,  if  the 
reader  had  only  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  might  be  greatly  simplified.  This  will 
never  be  remedied,  until  rules  are  not  only  learnt,  but 
understood. 

We  shall  proceed,  in  our  next  Article,  to  the  elemen- 
tary study  of  Geometry. 

*  See  the  <' Penny  Magazine,  voL  ii.  No.  52.**  '<  Simplifica- 
tioDB  of  Arithmetic,  No.  1." 
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ELEMENTS  OP  GEOMETRY. 

Br  A.  DE  MORGAN. 


(F(om  the  Qotrterly  JounuU  q£  Edacatiaa,  No,  XL) 


The  fcience  of  geometry  hplds,  in  some  respects,  the 
ffiiddle  mak  between  arithmetic,  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
natural  pbilosopl^y,  or  physics.  It  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  the  properties  of  space,  or 
of  matter,  considered  only  as  that  which  occupies  space. 
As  a  part  of  education,  it  has  always  been  selected  as 
the  medium  in  which  the  young  niight  be  trained  to  st^ci 
^nd  formal  reasoning ;  and  thpugh  this  is  the  ground  oo 
which  it  is  most  defensible  ^  a  study,  the  actual  know- 
ledge gained  by  it  is  not  therefore  of  small  importance. 

In  our  preceding  articles,  on  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic, we  could  reasonably  suppose  that  the  subject  was 
capable  of  being  so  treated,  that  any  parent  might  enable 
himself  to  instruct  his  own  children.  Here  this  is  not 
the  case;  it  would  require  a  treatise  to  develop  our  me- 
thod, so  that  a  grown  person,  ignorfint  of  geometry, 
might  undertake  the  task  of  teaching  \iy  it.  We  sup- 
pose a  knowledge  of  at  least  six  books  of  Euclid,  an4 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicat- 
ing many  things,  as  perfectly  well  known  to  the  reader. 

We  shall  consider  our  present  subject  under  two 
heads,  the  first  relating  to  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
terms  and  the  facts  of  geometry,  the  seeond  io  the  me- 
thod of  deducing  them  from  one  another  by  reasoning. 

It  has  not  been  usual  to  make  this  division.     Atten- 
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tion  to  what  is  dalled  the  rigorous  geometrical  method 

has  generated  an  aversion  to  communicating  the  ti*uths 

of  geometry  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  which  they 

have  been  delivered  by  Euclid,  so  that  those  who  have 

neither  time  nor  capadty  to  study  the  strictest  books, 

have  always  been  left  Without  any  accut-ate  knowledge 

of  sohfie  of  the  most  essential  properties  of  matter,  trt>., 

those  involved  ill  its  form  or  shape,    thh  htis  not  bfeeii 

the  case  with  the  ^eckdnital  properties ;  h^lie  we  have 

popular  works  itt  abUhdatlce,  Whidh  db  not  refuse  to 

exhibit  the  phenomena  Of  a  scfew,  becdtise  the  readef 

cannot  Connect  it  geometricSilly  with  the  itttllned  plane, 

of  to  talk  of  the  various  laws  bf  mechanics,  beckuse  that 

iinivcfrsal  recipient,  the  principle  of  virtudl  velociticfd^ 

is  above  th^  capacity  of  a  beginner.     We  Would  not, 

however,  be  understood  to  depreciate  the  reasoning  or 

to  deny  its  utility  itt  the  Smallest  degree  ;  we  only  say^ 

that  one  who  is  never  likely  to  reason  upon  them  id 

better  off  with  a  knowledge  of  thti  fkcts   than  with 

nothing  at  all,  imd  that  With  children  a  prepaWtory 

course  of  experimental  geometry  is  the  best  introductiori 

to  the  severer  study. 

An  editor  of  JEuclid,  in  the  last  cetttury*,  who  deserved 

credit  foi"  a  careful  editioh  of  ihe  V)h^U  of  the  Elements^, 

in  criticising  Claii'aut  for  his  avowfed  departure  fVbm  the 

strictness  bf  the  Grecian  model,  makes  the  following 

remarks,  which  though  tiot  without  their  force,  when 

directed  against  e^perimetltal  geometry  as  an  ultimate 

course  of  study,  lose  their  ironical  character  dlid  bedbm^ 

serious  earnest,  when  applied  to  the  same  as  a  prepara* 

tory  method, 

*  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  Dissertations,  &c.,  by  James  Wil- 
Hamson,  M.A.,  Fellow  ef  Hertford  College,  Oatbrd.  Clarendon 
Press,  1781. 
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*'  ElemeuU  of  geometry  carefully  wee<^ed  of  every 
proposition  tending  to  demonstrate  another ;  all  lyin^ 
so  handy  that  you  may  pick  and  choose  without  cere- 
mony. This  is  useful  in  forlijicaiion, ;  you  cannot  plaj 
at  biiiiards  without  this.  You  only  look  through  a  teU-^ 
scope  like  a  Hottentot  until  this  proposition  is  read,  wiUi 
many  such  powerful  strokes  of  rhetoric  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. And  upon  such  terms,  and  with  such  inducei- 
ments,  who  would  not  be  a  malhematician?  Who 
would  go  to  work  with  all  that  apparatus  which  I  have 
described  as  necessary  for  understanding  Euclid,  wheo 
he  has  only  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  with  Clairaut  upon 
the  flowery  banks  of  some  delightful  river,  and  there 
see,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  he  must  learn  to  draw  a 
peqiendicular  before  he  can  tell  how  broad  it  is  ?"  &c* 

Let  the  faults  of  this  style  be  upon  their  author ;  he 
expresses  to  the  letter  what  we  should  wish  to  do  with 
children,  not  instead  of,  but  previous  to,  anything  else. 
If  the  facts  were  well  selected,  leaving  out  those  which 
are  only  useful  in  demonstrating  others,  and  not  conspi- 
cuous for  themselves  alone ;  if  their  truth  were  made 
manifest  by  measurement,  and  their  utility  by  application, 
whether  to  a  billiard-table  or  a  bastion,  a  telescope  or 
the  measurement  of  an  inaccessible  distance ;  we  may 
ask  in  the  terms  of  our  quotation,  "  with  such  induce* 
ments,  who  would  not  be  a  malkemaiician  ^'  that  is, 
what  child  of  moderate  powers  would  not  be  interested 
in  the  announcement,  that  his  separate  trutlis  are  parts 
of  one  chain,  and  that  it  may  be  shown  that  one  follows 
from  another;  and  who  would  not  desire  to  follow  this 
chain  and  acquire  a  new  faculty  ?  The  consequence  of 
such  a  previous  discipline  would  be,  that  the  student 
would  not  have  to  learn  a  new  language  at  the  moment 
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when  he  begins  an  untried  exercise  of  mind ;  he  would 
study  the  several  parts  of  a  dissected  map  before  he 
begins  to  put  them  together. 

Our  preliminary  method  would  depend  more  upon 
palpable  objects  than  even  in  the  preceding  articles :  for, 
whereas,  in  arithmetic,  the  tangible  instruments  were 
only  helps  to  the  acquirement  of  a  difficult  abstract 
notion, — in  geometry,  according  to  our  preliminary  sys- 
tem, they  are  the  objects  whose  properties  are  to  be 
studied. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  not  to  give  the  notions 
attached  to  the  words  point,  line,  straight  line,  surface, 
and  plane  surface,  for  they  exist  already,  but  to  take 
care  that  the  ideas  are  attached  to  the  right  words. 
About  the  term  point  there  is  no  difficulty;  we  need 
hardly  warn  the  instructor  not  to  use  the  definition  of 
Euclid,  but  to  proceed  as  follows.  Instead  of  digging  a 
pencil,  or  the  end  of  a  pair  of  compasses  into  the  paper, 
and  calling  the  visible  surface  so  produced  a  point,  let 
all  the  first  points  shown  be  made  by  drawing  two  in- 
tersecting lines  slightly  upon  the  paper  with  a  hard  and 
well-pointed  pencil,  using  the  hand  only,  and  not  the 
ruler  or  compasses.  Having  made  several  of  these,  the 
learner  should  be  required  to  find  the  points  in  which 
they  cut  one  another,  by  showing  them  with  a  fine 
needle.  When  he  can  do  this,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
tiy  to  draw  a  line  through  two  or  more  points,  either 
straight  or  curved,  or  composed  of  both  species.  A  flat 
ruler  should  then  be  given  to  him,  with  which  he  should 
be  shown  how  to  draw  a  straight  line.  And  here  we 
must  observe,  that  his  notion  of  a  straight  line  will  pro- 
bably be,  one  which  is  parallel  to  the  upper  and  under 
edges  of  the  paper.    Thus  be  has  been  told  that  he 
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cannot  write  ttrafghi  without  lines,  and  9e  on.  *Ihh 
misconception  must  be  corrected  by  drawing"  lines  oYer 
the  paper  in  all  directions  with  the  same  ruler,  and 
applying^  th^  term  straight  td  them  all.  The  learner 
tnuHt  be  made  to  understand,  that  the  litie  which  conies 
off  the  ruler  is  of  the  same  form  in  whatever  position 
the  ruler  may  be  held,  and  that  A  line  which  is  straight 
iti  any  bne  position  is  so  in  every  other ;  that  what  he 
has  been  accustotiied  to  cdll  a  straight  Kne,  means  4 
straight  line  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper  edge  of 
the  papef.  As  to  defining  a  straight  line  or  a  plane  sur- 
face, we  thihk  it  had  better  be  let  alone,  unless  perhaps 
the  definition  ascribed  to  t'lato,  or  one  of  his  school,  be 
called  in  as  an  illustration  only,  which  is,  that  a  straight 
line  is  that  which  Can  be  so  held  before  the  eye,  that 
hothing  but  a  pbint  shall  be  visible ;  and  n  plane  surface, 
that  which  can  be  made  to  appear  as  a  straight  line  in 
the  same  manhcr.  But  the  plane  surface  may  be  illtis^ 
trated  by  the  definition  of  Euclid.  Taking  a  plane,  and 
also  a  piece  of  a  cone,  cylinder,  sphere,  or  any  other 
which  may  be  at  hand,  the  child  may  be  shoWn  that 
the  edge  of  the  straight  ruler  may  be  made  to  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  first  in  every  direction,  which  is  rtot  true 
of  any  of  the  others.  We  may  remark,  thai  the  usual 
idea  of  the  word  plane,  is  that  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  term  level,  or  horizontal  plane, — a  miscon- 
ception similar  to  that  jUst  melUtoned  with  regard  to 
the  straight  line. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  definitions  Is  thai 
of  the  word  angle,  because  it  contains  a  notion  hitherto 
almost  unconsidered.  The  best  substitute  is  the  Wofd 
apening.  Several  Intersecting  straight  lines  may  be 
drawn,  making  dcute,  obtuse,  and  right  angles,  cars 
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being  token  ib^i  same  of  the  longest  lines  shall  coutaiq 
very  small  angles,  and  some  of  the  shortest  very  obtuse 
angles.  Two  of  these  sets  being  pointed  out,  the  learner 
is  required  to  say  which  lines  open  widest.  Most  pro- 
bably he  will  fix  upon  those  which  appear  to  contain 
most  spi^ce,  or  which  have  the  longest  lines.  If  this 
happeffi  put  put  tl^e  angles  from  the  paper,  making  the 
incisbn  opposite  to  the  angle  curvilinear,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  :-r- 


Ac  B  D 

Placing  the  larger  angle  undermost,  lay  the  other 
upon  it,  so  that  the  angular  points  B  and  A  may  be  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  line  A  C,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may 
lie  under  B  D.  This  will  be  best  done  by  using  paste- 
board, so  that  the  under  edges  may  be  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  table,  the  ai^gles  being  held  upright.  There 
will  then  be  no  further  difficulty  as  to  which  two  lines 
open  widest,  or  contain  the  greatest  angle ;  the  notion 
of  equal  angles  may  be  established  in  the  same  way. 
For  schools,  such  angles  might  be  cut  in  wood,  by  a 
common  carpenter,  and  also  some  triangles,  with  move- 
able angles,  as  in  the  following  diagram : — 


Before  prooeeding  further,  the  following  propositions 
should  be  verified  :-r-The  greater  angle  of  a  triangle  is 
opposite  to  the  greater  side ;  a  triangle*  which  has  two 
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•ides  equal  has  the  angles  opposite  to  those  sides  equal ; 
the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
tlie  interior  and  opposite  angles.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted  with  the  subject  will  see  the  ease  with  which 
these  propositions  may  be  submKted  to  ocular  demon- 
stration, by  cutting  off  the  angles  from  paper  triangles. 
The  definition,  given  by  Euclid,  of  a  right  angle,  is 
the  one  which  we  should  prefer.  Translated  into  lan- 
guage fit  for  a  child,  it  is  this :  the  line  A  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  line  B,  when  it  does  not  lean  to  either 
side,  or  make  the  opening  on  one  side  greater  than  the 
other.  This  may  be  verified,  as  iu  the  preceding  page, 
when  two  lines,  perpendicular  to  one  another,  have  been 
drawn.  There  is  what  we  consider  an  omission  in  the 
work  of  Euclid,  though  we  are  aware  that  it  will  not  be 
looked  upon  in  this  light  by  many — it  is  that  of  angles 
which  are  equal  to,  and  greater  thau,  two  right  "angles. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  learner  should  be  made  to  see 
the  distinction  between  the  part  of  a  line  and  its  con- 
tinuation.   For  example,  the  line  A  B,  and  its  part  A  C» 


D        ^y^  ^  ^  " 

contain  no  angle,  or  coincide,  while  A  B,  and  its  con- 
tinuation A  D,  make  a  greater  opening  than  any  angle 
considered  by  Euclid,  and  one  which  is  evidently  two 
right  angles.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  com- 
mon pair  of  compasses,  and  opening  them  from  the 
position  in  which  the  two  legs  coincide  to  that  in  which 
they  form  the  continuation  of  one  another.  For  fear, 
however,  of  having  more  to  answer  for  than  we  intended, 
we  must  warn  all  those  who  teach,  that  a  sharp  pair  of 


compMS^B  18  a  dangerous  tool,  particularly  ^hen  opened 
as  we  have  described,  and  in  the  hands  of  children. 
This  instrument  should  always  be  handled  wjth  the  most 
delicf(te  toHch,  ^th  on  this  account,  and  because  no 
accuracy  can  ever  be  obtained  by  using  \i  roughly.  To 
return  tp  our  ^byect :  any  other  line,  A  E,  should  be 
pointed  out  as  making  two  opefiings  with  A  C ;  OQe« 
most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  angle  C  A  E, 
and  le^s  than  two  right  angles;  the  other,  E  A  C, 
gr^at^r  than  two  right  angles.  In  illustration,  it  may 
])Q  noticed,  that  the  line  A  E,  in  our  diagram,  may 
revolve  into  th^  position  A  C,  either  from  lefl  to  right, 
Of  from  right  to  left.  In  tbe  first  case  it  describes  the 
^o^^ller  ^ngle  ju^t  men  tipped ;  in  the  second  case,  the 
larger.  Th^  beauty  and  generality  of  Euclid,  Book  III., 
prpp.  20,  are  materially  diminished  by  the  absence  of 
this  convention. 

We  hold  it  ^6s^|)ti&l»  ^bat  the  accurate  use  of  the 
pencil  and  ruler  should  be  one  pf  the  first  things  taught, 
]i>  dfaif ing  straight  lines  pply.  As  an  exercise  of  this 
process,  we  propose  the  following  verificatipn  of  a  simple 
proposition : — After  the  learner  has  been  made  to  prac- 
tice drawing  straight  lines  from  pne  given  point  (see 
page  97)  tp  another,  the  lines  being  as  thin  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  being  distinctly  seen,  let  him  choose 
two  points,  A  and  B,  and  draw  any  number  of  lines  in 
any  directions  through  A,  and  two  lines  only  through 
B,  cutting  all  those  which  were  drawn  through  A.  The 
pair  o^  lines  through  B  will,  therefore,  form  a  four-sided 
6gure  with  every  pair  that  can  be  chosen  out  of  those 
ilcawn  through  A,  and  the  opposite  corners  of  every 
3uch  four-sided  figure  should  be  joined,  giving  the  dia- 
gonals of  them  all.    The  diagonals  of  each  figure  in- 
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(erseci  in  one  point,  giving  as  many  new  pmnts  as  there 
are  four-sided  figures,  all  which  pdnts,  if  the  figure  be 
correctly  drawn,  will  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  whicb 
straight  line  will  pass  through  B.  A  construction  of 
this  sort,  in  practised  hands,  is  a  very  good  trial  of  the 
straightness  of  a  ruler,  and  such  as  many  of  those  sold 
in  the  shops  will  not  bear. 

The  preceding  example,  which  contains  nothing  but 
the  construction  of  straight  lines,  will  serve  as  an  exercise 
in  that  particular  operation.  The  following,  taken  fit>m 
Mascheroni's  Geomitrie  du  Compasy  in  which  the  ruler 
does  not  appear  at  all,  but  only  the  compasses,  will 
furnish  a  similar  test  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  that  in- 
strument. As  we  are  writing  for  the  instructor»  and 
not  for  the  pupil,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
the  diagram.  Take  two  points,  A  and  B ;  it  is  required 
to  find  the  middle  point  of  the  line  A  B  without  drawing^ 
that  line,  or  using  a  ruler  in  any  way.  With  the 
centre  A,  and  the  opening  of  the  compasses  AB,  de- 
scribe a  circle.  On  this  circle  cut  off  B  C,  CD,  D  £, 
with  the  same  opening  of  the  compasses  B  A.  With 
the  centre  B,  and  the  opening  B  A,  describe  a  circle> 
and  also  another  with  the  centre  E  and  opening  £  B. 
Let  the  two  last  mentioned  circles  cut  one  another  in  P 
and  p.  On  the  circle  whose  centre  is  B,  beginning 
from  the  point  p,  take  the  opening  B  A  three  times, 
cutting  off  arcs  px^  jcy,  yz.  With  the  centre  P,  and 
opening  P  B,  describe  a  circle,  firom  which  cut  off  B  M 
towards  A  with  the  opening  P  z.  The  point  M  is  the 
bisection  of  the  line  A  B.  Of  course,  the  whole  of 
every  circle  need  not  be  drawn ;  the  eye  will  point  out 
how  much  is  necessary.  When  this  construction  has 
been  made,  the  points  A  B  may  be  carefully  joined  with 
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the  ruler,  and  the  point  M  ought  to  be  upon  the  line 
A  B,  and  in  the  middle  of  it. 

To  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  com- 
passes are  used  for  the  measurement  of  lines,  the  sim- 
pliest  method  is  the  verification  of  Euclid  III.  85, 
which  involves  the  equality  of  the  products  of  the  seg- 
ments of  lines  which  cut  one  another  in  a  circle. 

The  best  definition  of  parallel  lines,  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  the  appearance  they  present  when  drawn. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  our  object  now  being  to  im- 
press isolated  facts  upon  the  eyes  of  the  learner,  no  de- 
finition is  so  good  as  a  figure ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient 
that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  applying  the  com- 
mon phraseology.  Thus,  instead  of  defining  parallel 
lines,  as  those  which  would  never  meet,  though  ever  so 
far  produced,  a  definition  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify, 
let  parallel  lines  be  drawn,  and  let  the  student  be  re- 
quired to  verify,  by  measurement,  the  property  that  any 
third  line  makes  equal  angles  with  the  two  parallels. 
Thus,  having  drawn  a  line  at  right  angles  to  one,  he 
will  find  that  it  is  also  at  right  angles  to  the  other;  and 
having  drawn  several  such,  he  will  find  that  the  parts  of 
them  intercepted  between  the  parallels  are  equal.  In  our 
next  article  we  shall  show  that  it  is  almost  immaterial 
what  definitions  are  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  course. 

Our  object  being  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  geometry,  and  to  form  a  perfect  acquaintance  with, 
and  readiness  in  the  use  of,  its  language,  we  now  re- 
commend that  the  propositions  of  the  first  four  and  the 
sixth  books  of  Euclid  should  be  enunciated  with  ocular 
demonstrations.  And  here  we  must  observe  that  some 
of  the  more  elementary  properties  have  disadvantages 
in  this  respect,  on  account  of  their  simplicity.     For 
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^3^ainple,  ^th  two  obviously  eq^  trmnffles  befim  our 
eyes,  we  tell  the  learner^  that  if  iWQ  sides  of  the  one  ape 
respectively  equal  to  two  sifles  of  the  pthcr,  and  if  the 
included  an^e^  are  also  equal^  the  triangle^  will  be 
equal  in  eyery  respect     In  tfie  meanwhile,  he  will  have 
outstripped  us ;  for  seeing  that  the  twp  tr^ngles  are 
equal,  and  hearipg  tj^at,  af^er  all  our  woids,  vf9  tell 
him  nothing  more  than  he  kno^fs,  havipg  also  no  dis- 
tinct ponceptioQ  of  the  connexion  betwe^u  the  (hypo- 
thesis and  its  consequences,  he  will  Imagine  we  might 
JMQt  as  well  have  said  at  onc^  *'  Here  are  two  equal 
triangles."    To  create  the  notipn  wliiob  we  wafit  to  give 
proceed  in  the  following  naannef  :r-rrQfaw  a  straight 
line,  apd  on  it  require  the  studfsnt  to  constrqct  various 
triangles,  which  he  will  readily  do.     Continue  this  un- 
til hp  perfectly  comprehends  th^  prpppsitiou,   **The 
triangles  which  have  one  given  side  in  common  are  in- 
finite in  number."    Afler  this,  with  any  radius,  and  one 
end  of  the  given  line  as  a  centre,  describe  a  circle.     By 
taking  any  point  of  this  circle  as  a  vertex,  the  following 
may  be  established : — **  There  is  an  infinite  number  of 
triangles  which  have  one  side  in  comn^on,  and  besides 
this  a  seeond  side  of  the  one  equal  to  a  second  side  of 
the  other."    Ag^^in,  by  drawing  any  other  straight  line 
from  one  extremity  of  the  given  line,  and  taking  any 
point  in  this  as  a  vertex,  it  follows  that  '*  an  infinite 
uumber  of  triangles  may  be  drawn  which  have  one  side 
and  one  angle  in  common.''     Now  g^ve  the  learner  an 
angle  formed  in  wood  or  pasteboard,  so  that  the  direc- 
tiops  of  two  lines  containing  that  angle  may  be  found 
by  drawing  the  pencil  round  its  edge,  and  require  him  to 
(draw  two  triangles  of  different  siaees^  having  that  angle, 
4md  also  having  a  side  of  one  equal  to  a  side  of  tlie 
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other.  This  will  be  readily  done ;  after  which  vary  the 
question,  and  require  him  to  draw  two  triang^les  which 
shall  have  that  angle,  and  the  two  containing  sides  in 
one  respectively  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  which 
shall  have  difierent  third  sides.  This  he  will  find,  in  a 
few  trials,  that  he  cannot  do  ;  and  by  similar  steps,  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  angles  and  the  areas,  he  will 
come  to  a  perception  of  the  proposition  of  Euclid  in  the 
following  somewhat  more  striking  form : — **  If  two  tri- 
angles agree  in  one  angle  and  the  two  sides  which  con- 
tain it,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  differ  in  any 
respect'*  The  same  process  may  be  followed  in  many 
of  the  more  simple  propositions,  and  it  is  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  consider,  in  every  case,  whether  the  proposition  is 
more  remarkable  in  what  it  affirms,  or  in  what  it  denies, 
and  to  shape  the  enunciation  accordingly.  The  follow- 
ing propositions,  it  appears  to  us,  might  be  simplified 
by  the  preceding  method : — 

1.  Axiom  11,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  proposition  admit* 
ting  of  demonstration. 

2.  Book  I.     Propositions  4,  7,  8,  11,  15,  26,  33. 

3.  Book  III.     Propositions  14,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29. 

4.  Book  VI.     Propositions  5,  6,  7,  26. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  propositions  are 
such  as  admit  of  simple  ocular  demonstration  by  com* 
mon  measurement.  Among  those  which  are  of  minor 
importance,  or  of  none  at  all,  we  may  name. 

Book  I.  Propositions  2,  3,  7,  16  (included  in  32), 
17  (included  in  the  corollary  of  32),  89,  40,  44,  45,  48. 

Book  II.     7,8,9,10,11,14. 

Book  IV.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  The  con- 
structions are  better  made  by  other  methods. 

Book  VI.    25,  27,  28,  29,  30. 
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Three  most  important  prelhpiDaries,  whidi  it  t«  ik- 
cessary  to  treat  ii)  a  different  manner  firom  Euclid^  art 
the  deiinitioii  of  proportion,  the  measure  of  an  angle, 
»nd  the  ^rea  of  a  square  or  rectangle.  With  vegard  to 
(he  first,  ^here  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  unless  the 
learner  has  a  tolerably  corrept  notion  of  arithmetic^ 
fractions.  Those  who  have  not  must  omit  al)  pro- 
positions of  the  sixth  book ;  to  the  rest,  the  following 
defipition  may  be  given  as  a  first  step  t — 

Take  a  simple  proposition  out  of  the  dzth  book ;  the 
followthg,  for  example — ^that  equiangular  triangles  have 
their  sides  proportional.  Two  equiangpilar  triangles, 
4  B  C  and  a  6  c,  are  drawHi  in  which  A  B  of  the  first 
is  twice  or  three  times,  &c.,  the  corresponding  side  ak 
of  the  other.  By  measurement,  it  will  appear  that  A  C 
is  twice  or  three  times,  &c.,  the  corresponding  side  ac 
The  pupil  is  then  exercised  in  the  following  way  : — If 
ac  is  contained  three  times  in  A  C,  how  oflen  is  the 
hfilf  of  ac  contained  in  A  C  ?  How  oflen  is  the  tkird 
part  of  ac  contained  in  A  C  ?  and  so  on.  ft  will  appear 
that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  any  part  of  ac, 
the  fifth,  for  example,  is  contained  in  A  C  as  oAeo  as 
the  fifth  part  of  ab  is  contained  in  A  B  ;  anc)  also  that 
ac  is  contained  in  twice  A  C,  or  three  times  A  C,  ^, 
as  often  as  ab  is  contained  in  twice  A  B,  (hree  times 
A  B,  &c.  Now  take  the  same  construction,  drawing 
a6  so  as  not  to  be  contained  an  ex^ct  number  of  times 
in  A  B.  ft  will  still  appear  firom  measurement  that 
any  part  of  ab  is  contained  as  often  in  A  B  unih  a 
remainder^  as  the  same  part  of  ac  is  contained  ii)  A  C 
fpi^A  a  remainder.  For  example,  if  A  B  contains  the 
fifth  part  of  ab  seven  times  »i)d  something  over,  A  C 
will  also  be  found  to  contain  the  fifth  part  of  ac  seven 
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limes  with  something  over.  This  hilving  b^en  tried 
sufficiently,  let  the  lines  ac  and  A  C  be  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  a  coinciding  with  A,  and  let  the  sdtne  thing 
be  done  with  ab  and  A  B,  and  let  them  be  earned  on 
by  the  (compasses  ds  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  the 
larger  figures  aboYe  beihg  placed  at  the  end  of  multiples 
bf  the  line  denoted  by  large  letters,  and  the  smaller 
figures  below  denoting  the  saine  with  respect  to  the 
small  lettei^d  litie.  This  construction  should  be  made 
as  correctly  as  possible,  and  the  successive  points  should 
be  made  by  a  small  eil-cle,  cutting  the  line,  and  not  by 
forcing  th^  compasses  into  the  paper. 

A  9  s  3  4 

I      I  '    r   'i — 1^   I    '  I — I      I'll — r»— I — 
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It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  the  larger  and 
smaller  figures  in  both  lines,  that  they  run  In  the  sam6 
order  with  respect  to  one  another :  for  example,  we  fitid 
six  tihies  uc  a  tittle  greatet  than  twice  AC  ;  we  also  find 
six  times  ah  a  little  greater  than  twice  AB.  Again, 
thre^  times  AB  falls  between  eight  times  and  nine  times 
ab ;  and  three  times  AC  also  falls  between  eight  times 
and  nine  times  ac.  Such  arithmetical  conclusions  as 
the  fbllowitig  should  also  be  brought  forward.  As  twice 
AC  is  nearly  six  times  ac^  ac  is  nearly  two-sixths  of  AC  \ 
similarly  ab  is  nearly  two-sixths  of  AB.  Cases  may  be 
taken  in  Which  AB  and  ab  have  a  simple  common 
measure,  in  which  cases  one  of  the  greater  figures  will 
soon  fall  on  the  same  point  as  one  of  the  lesser  in  both 
lines.  The  constant  similarity  of  the  way  irt  which  th6 
greater  figures  are  distributed  among  the  lesser  may  bfe 
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made  the  ground-work  of  the  definition  of  proportion : 
care  being  taken  to  show  that  whenever  (mc  is  any  arith- 
metical fraction  nearly  of  AC,  ab  is  nearly  the  same 
fraction  of  AB.  The  preceding  method  may  be  intro- 
duced as  a  way  of  determining  nearly  what  fraction  a 
line  is  of  another  line.  We  must,  however,  leave  the 
instructor  to  his  own  judgment,  as  to  how  far  his  pupil 
can  bear  anything  beyond  the  first  and  simplest  step. 

With  regard  to  our  second  preliminary,  the  measure 
of  an  angle,  the  proportionality  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  its  radius  will  be  much  more  easily  explained 
as  a  fact,  than  it  will  be  aflerwards  deduced  as  an  infer- 
ence. The  division  of  the  circle  into  degrees  needs  no 
observation,  except  that,  unless  the  learner  be  taught 
very  clearly  how  to  distinguish  between  the  angle  of  one 
degree,  and  the  arc  of  one  degree,  he  will  be  liable  to 
some  confusion,  which  will  not  be  mended  by  his  find- 
ing it  asserted  in  the  books  of  analysis  which  he  subse- 
quently reads,  that  when  the  radius  is  unity,  the  arc  of 
one  degree,  and  the  angle  of  one  degree,  are  the  same 
things.  Instead  of  a  protractor,  which  is  at  best  but  a 
clumsy  instrument,  he  had  better  be  furnished  with  a 
table  of  chords  to  every  degree,  and  taught  how  to  use 
it,  taking  the  radius  (which  should  be  100)  off  a  common 
scale.  It  would  also  be  well  that  he  should  form  this 
table  for  himself  for  every  ten  degrees,  to  the  same 
radius,  dividing  the  circle  by  trial  several  times,  and 
taking  the  mean  of  several  of  his  determinations.  This 
would  be  a  practical  illustration  of  a  refined  and  useful 
process,  and  it  would  tend  to  fix  notions  of  the  value  of 
repeated  observations  in  his  mind,  when  he  came  to 
compare  his  own  single  and  average  determinations 
with  a  better  table.    We  need  hardly  instance  the  use 
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of  the  circle  in  giving  accurate  conceptions  of  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles. 

The  way  of  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is,  like  the 
doctrine  of  proportion,  perfectly  simple,  when  the  sides  of 
the  figure  can  be  expressed  in  whole  numbers.  There  is 
no  need  to  dwell  on  the  way  of  showing  that  a  rectangle 
whose  adjacent  sides  are  three  and  four  inches  respec- 
tively contains  3x4,  or  1*2  square  inches.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  passing  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
whose  sides  are  3^  and  4}  square  inches.  It  must  first 
be  made  evident,  that  the  addition  of  any  fraction  of 
itself  to  one  side  only,  adds  the  same  fraction  of  the 
rectangle  to  the  rectangle,  which  can  be  done,  in  simple 
instances,  by  construction.  For  example,  the  rectangle 
whose  sides  are  3  and  4  inches  having  the  side  3  in- 
creased to  S^,  that  is,  having  one-tweldh  of  itself 
added :  the  first  rectangle,  by  the  division  of  the  side 
3  inches  into  12  parts,  can  be  divided  into  12  such  strips 
as  that  strip  by  the  addition  of  which  the  new  rectangle 
is  made.  But  the  first  rectangle  is  12  square  inches, 
therefore  the  second  is  13  square  inches;  each  of  the 
strips  being,  though  not  in  form,  yet  in  magnitude,  one 
square  inch.  This  second  rectangle  being  obtained 
suppose  the  side  4  inches  to  increase  to  4  j  inches,  or  to 
have  two  parts  out  of  20,  or  one  part  out  of  10,  added 
to  itself.  By  a  process  similar  to  the  preceding  it  may 
be  shown,  that  the  second  rectangle,  13  square  inches, 
has  also  one  part  out  of  ten  added  to  itself,  or  l^V  square 
inches,  giving  for  the  whole  14i*^  square  inches.  The 
sides  being  3^  and  4|-,  or  V  and  V  inches,  the  arith- 
metical multiplication  of  these  gives  VV  or  SV,  or  M^jp^ 
the  number  of  square  inches  just  found :  verifying  the 
principle  which  the  foregoing  investigation  is  intended 
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these,  the  problems,  should  be  carefully  consirucled  by 
the  student  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Euclid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inscription  of  regular  figures  in  a 
circle  in  the  fourth  book,  which  may  be  better  done  by 
the  table  of  chords  already  mentioned,  or  by  trials  which 
is  a  very  good  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  compasses.  Of 
the  second  class  we  have  said  sufficient :  of  the  third 
class,  the  principal  propositions  are  Book  I.  35,  43,  47  ; 
Book  II.  12,  31 ;  Book  III.  35,  36.  Our  limits  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  enter  at  full  length  into  the  ocular 
demonstration  of  these  propositions ;  we  will  neverthe- 
less shortly  indicate  some  methods  which  will  be  found 
useful. 

Book  I.  Prop.  32.  If  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
be  cut  off  and  applied  round  the  same  point,  the  first 
«ind  last  segments  of  the  sides  will  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line  :  or  let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
greater  angle  is  C  (if  the  triangle  be  acute-angled,  any 
angle  may  be  chosen  ;)  draw  CD  perpendicular  to  AB» 
and  EF  through  E  and  F  the  middle  points  of  CA  and 
CB.  Cut  out  the  triangle,  and  double  CEF  over  the 
line  EF,  so  that  C  and  D  coincide :  if  BD  and  AD  be 
then  doubled,  so  that  B  and  A  meet  in  D,  it  will  be 
found  Uiat  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  are  so 
arranged  as  to  show  their  equality  with  two  right 
angles.  The  demonstrations  of  the  corollaries  of  this 
proposition,  as  given  in  Euclid,  are,  or  may  be  made, 
ocular. 

Book  I.  Prop.  35,  43.  The  areas  which  are  here 
called  equal  cannot  be  made  to  coincide ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent in  the  demonstrations,  that  the  same  areas  added 
to  both  form  figures  which  can  be  made  to  coincide. 

Book  I.  Prop.  47,  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  eye 
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in  the  following  way:  let  ABC  be  the  Hght-angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  right  angle  is  at  B.  On  AC 
describe  the  square  AGHC  (the  letters  go  round  the 
square)  turned,  so  that  the  triangle  ABC  may  fall  within 
it  On  AB,  the  larger  side,  take  AD  equal  to  BC  the 
smaller  side,  and  join  DG :  on  QD  take  GE  equal  to 
BC,  and  join  EH:  produce  CB  to  meet  EH  in  F. 
Cut  out  the  triangles  ABC,  ADG,  GEH,  and  HFC, 
and  give  them  with  the  remaining  square  EFBD  to  the 
learner  as  ^  dissected  puBzle,  which  he  is  to  put  together 
into  one  square,  and  also  Into  two  squares  side  by  side. 
He  will  soon  find  this  out,  and  will  see  that  the  single 
square  is  that  on  the  hypothenuse,  while  the  two  are 
those  on  the  sides.  To  verify  this  proposition  in  num- 
bers,  when  he  has  learnt  how  to  estimate  the  area  of  a 
square,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  method  of  finding 
right-angled  triangles  whose  sides  are  whole  numbers. 
The  following  is  the  most  simple :  take  any  two  num- 
bers (4  and  7),  multiply  each  by  itself  (16  and  49) ; 
take  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  last  (65  and  83) : 
these  are  the  hypothenuse  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle :  the  other  side  is  twice  the  pro- 
duct of  the  numbers  first  chosen  (56.) 

Book  II.  12,  13.  The  simplest  method  of  verifying 
these  propositions  is  by  means  of  numbers,  and  the 
following  rule  will  find  a  triangle  whose  three  sides, 
together  with  the  perpendicular  let  fall  on  one  side  from 
the  opposite  angle,  and  the  segments  made  by  that  per- 
pendkular,  are  all  whole  numbers.  Let  ABC  be  the 
triangle,  CD  the  perpendicular  from  C  on  AB,  making 
the  segments  AD,  DB.  Choose  any  even  number  for 
the  perpendicular  CD,  which  has  two  even  divisors; 
6  for  example,  which  is  divisible  by  2  and  4.     Multiply 
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dnd  divide  it  by  one  of  the  even  divisors,  2  for  example, 
giving  16  and  4.  Take  the  half  sum  and  half  differ- 
ence of  these,  giving^  10  and  6.  If  the  first  be  CB,  the 
second  is  DB.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
second  divisor  4,  which  gives  17  and  1 5.  if  the  first 
be  AC,  the  second  is  AD.  The  side  AB  is  the  sum  or 
difference  of  AD  and  DB,  that  is,  21  or  9,  according 
as  we  construct  CDAand  CDB  on  the  same  or  opposite 
sides  of  CD ;  that  is,  according  as  we  choose  both  the 
angles  A  and  B  acute,  or  one  of  them  obtuse. 

When  propositions  have  been  verified  in  the  case  of 
whole  numbers,  verification  in  some  other  case  should 
be  attempted  by  measurement  and  calculation.  This 
will  not  be  so  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  errors 
which  must  arise  in  estimating  fractions  of  the  parts  of 
the  scale.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  attempted,  and 
the  source  of  error  pointed  out.  It  will  be  found  that 
such  numerical  application  will  fix  the  proposition  in 
the  mind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  reason- 
ing of  geometry  may  be  taught,  on  the  supposition 
hat  the  student  is  perfectly  master  of  the  language 
and  facts  of  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  first  four 
books  of  Euclid.  Every  beginner  will  not  be  com* 
petent  to  do  as  much  as  we  have  pointed  out,  but  many 
will ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will 
be  prepared  to  look  upon  the  reasoning  of  Euclid,  as 
what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  most  admirable  results  of 
human  thought,  and  not,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  to  regard 
it  as  most  unprofitable  drudgery.  If  Euclid  be  usually 
ill-understood  at  first,  it  is  because,  with  the  usual  quan* 
tity  of  preparation,  one  reading  of  the  first  sul  books  is 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  learn  the  terms  and  modes 
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of  speech,  and  to  acquire  an  indefinite  notion  that  there 
is  something  to  be  learnt,  and  a  sort  of  aperfu  of  the 
leading  facts.  These,  we  submit,  ought  to  be  known 
beforehand,  if  the  reasoning  part  is  to  be  made  a  source 
of  enjoyment.  We  receive  with  more  satisfaction  the  in- 
formation that  charcoal  and  the  diamond,  two  well-known 
substances  imagined  to  be  distinct,  are  the  same,  than  we 
should  have  done,  had  we  only  to  regard  the  latter  as  a 
new  product,  arising  from  the  crystallization  of  the  former. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  more  important 
part  of  the  study  of  geometry  is  the  habit  of  reasoning 
which  should  be  acquired  from  a  science  where  all  is 
absolute  demonstration.  If  we  should  be  thought  to 
speak  rather  of  what  ought  to  be  than  of  what  is,  it 
must  be  owing  to  something  in  the  method  of  teaching 
which  keeps  the  logic  of  geometry  in  the  background, 
and  substitutes  for  it  an  exercise  of  less  improving  cha* 
racter,  which  may  be  the  mere  learning  by  rote  the 
phraseology  of  propositions.  When  we  find,  as  it  fre-* 
quently  happens,  that  by  ^  A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B 
is  greater  than  C,  much  more  then  is  A  greater  than  C,* 
students  imagine  it  to  be  proved  that  A  is  much 
greater  than  C,  we  think  it  evident  that  their  attention 
has  not  been  directed,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  which  exists  between  one  part  of  a 
syllogism  and  another. 

If  we  were  to  propose  to  ten  students  who,  as  times 
go,  have  read  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  the  follow- 
ing argument, — *  Every  equilateral  triangle  is  equian- 
gular, and  an  equiangular  triangle  may  contain  less 
than  an  acre,  therefore  an  equilateral  triangle  may  con* 
tain  less  than  an  acre' — we  are  convinced  that  nine  out 
of  ten  would  admit  the  conclusion  without  scruple,  and 
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that  of  those  nine  not  two  would  find  out  where  the 
fallacy  lay,  even  when  the  instractor  assured  them  thai 
there  was  a  fallacy.  The  three  propositions  are  evideBi 
truths :  the  falsehood  implied  in  the  little  word  '  there- 
fore' passes  unheeded,  because  that  same  word  has  ncTer 
been  anything  more  than  a  mere  pleonasm  in  their  pra* 
vious  course  of  recuoning.  Finding  the  demonstrationa 
employed  threw  no  great  light  upon  the  matter,  they 
preferred  belieTing  the  propositions  upon  the  evidenee 
of  their  senses,  which  is  the  way  by  which  most  young 
persons  gain  the  assurance  which  they  have  of  the  truth 
of  the  fiauits  asserted.  The  reasoning  was  said  over, 
that  is,  the  angles  and  sides  of  Wangles  were  repeated 
in  endless  confusion,  mixed  with  a  decent  distribution  of 
the  words  *  because,'  '  by  hypothesis,'  and  ^  therefbrs.' 
To  show  that  this  is  not  a  notion  of  our  own,  a  mere 
march-of-mind  complaint  against  exbting  institutions, 
we  will  again  cite  the  editor  whom  we  quoted  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article  : — '  Once  upon  a  time  a  certain 
father,  resolving  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  reports, 
determined  to  examine  into  his  son's  progress  in  thia 
science,  produced  the  book,  and  required  him  to  de* 
monstrate  a  proposition  to  which  he  referred :  the  young 
man,  though  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  taJdog 
courage  from  his  father's  ignorance,  began  very  impu* 
dently  in  some  such  manner  as  follows  : — Because  the 
angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the  angle  CBA,  therefore  the 
angle  DBF  is  equal  to  the  angle  CEF,  &c.)  ringing  the 
changes  upon  sides  and  angles,  until  he  had  spun  cHit  his 
demonstration  to  a  decent  length,  and  then  kept  silence 
in  expectation  of  his  father's  opinion,  who,  with  a  grave 
and  important  countenance,  remarked,  "  This  is  what 
we  call  demonstration." ' 
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Geometry,  as  it  is  usually  studied,  does  not  teach  the 
principles  of  reasoning,  but  applies  them,  supposed  to 
be  already  known,  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  space.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  presume 
that  all  who  learn  geometry  will  learn  to  reason  correctly, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  exercises  as  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  must  be  supposed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
create  habits  of  thinking.  They  do  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  we  need  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  all  is 
done  which  can  be  done.  If  the  pupil  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  grounds  on  which  the  reatoning  is  founded, 
he  will  not  gain  all  that  ought  to  be  gained.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  geometrical  propositions  are  established 
belong  to  the  totally  distinct  and  equally  simple  science 
of  logic ;  and  since  geometry  without  log^c  would  be 
absurd,  it  is  desirable  that  the  principles  of  the  latter 
science  should  be  studied  with  precision  and  method 
previously  to  employing  them  upon  the  former. 

The  forms  of  logical  reasoning  have  unfortunately 
fallen  into  disrepute  proportional  to  the  extravagant 
exaggeration  which  was  formerly  made  of  their  value. 
Considered  merely  as  a  part  of  grammar,  the  distinction 
is  both  useful  and  interesting  between  a  sentence  which 
is  untrue  in  itself,  by  its  own  construction,  and  one 
which  is  true  or  untrue  according  to  the  correctness  of 
the  facts  stated  in  it.  This  branch  of  grammar  is  most 
essential  for  young  persons,  because,  in  the  details  of  it, 
many  of  the  sources  of  incorrect  reasoning  will  be  dis- 
covered and  stopped,  by  a  process,  which,  after  all, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  pointing  out  the  force  of 
each  word  in  the  sentences,  '  A  is  B*  and  *  A  is  not  B,' 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  syllogisms  should  be 
formally  defined,  and  the  various  inaccuracies  called  by 
their  standard  names;  and  those  who  think  the  utry 
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word  logic  smells  of  the  schools,  may,  if  they  please, 
call  it  *  construction  of  sentences/  or  the  *  analysis  of 
the  connexion  of  the  clauses  of  a  sentence,*  or  anything 
else  they  please,  provided  only  they  teach  somethin^^ 
that  shall  give  the  student  of  geometry  a  knowledge  of 
the  components,  which  he  will  aAerwards  be  required  to 
put  together.  We  proceed  to  detail  the  method  by 
which  we  should  propose  to  do  this.  The  main  illus- 
tration has  been  used  by  Euler,  in  his  letters  to  a 
German  Princess. 

Let  a  number  of  simple  figures  be  cut  out  in  paper ; 
three  sorts  will  be  sufficient,  which  may  be  triangles, 
squares,  and  circles.  Let  these  be  of  larger  aad 
smaller  sixes,  so  that  several  of  the  smaller  may  be 
placed  on  one  of  the  larger  without  touching ;  or  it 
may  be  considered  preferable  to  cut  them  out  in  wood 
or  pasteboard,  and  use  them  to  form  similar  figures  on 
paper  by  drawing  a  pencil  round  the  edges.  It  is  ob> 
vious  that  every  species  of  simple  proposition,  which 
confines  itself  to  asserting  or  denying  one  thing  of 
another,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  similar  to  one  or 
other  of  the  four  following : — 

Every  point  of  the  circle  is  in  the  triangle ; 

No  point  of  the  circle  is  in  the  triangle  ; 

Some  points  of  the  circle  are  in  the  triangle ; 

Some  points  of  the  circle  are  not  in  the  triangle  ; 
and  by  interchang^ing  the  words  circle  and  triangle, 
every  possible  variety  of  assertion  which  can  be  made 
respecting  the  two  is  obtained.  Each  of  these  cases 
can  be  palpably  represented  by  one  of  the  circles  and 
triangles,  so  that  a  proposition  which  is  asserted  to 
follow  from  any  one  of  them,  or  from  two  put  together, 
may  be  immediately  verified  or  rejected.  The  instructor 
then  proceeds  as  follows : — ^Taking  one  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  assertions^  for  example,  the  first,  '  every 
point  of  the  circle  is  in  the  triangle,'  he  explains  this  to 
mean  that  the  whole  circle  falls  within  the  outline  of  the 
triangle,  and  that  every  point  of  the  circle  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  that  pomt  of  the  triangle  over  which 
it  falls.  He  then  distinguishes  the  different  parts  of 
the  sentence,  which  are  the  subject  or  thing  spoken  of, 
the  points  of  the  circle— the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of,  generaUy  or  universally,  all  the  points  of  the 
circle,  in  opposition  to  particularly  or  partially  some  of 
the  points  of  the  circle — the  predicate  or  object  with 
which  they  are  connected,  '  the  points  of  the  triangle,* 
— ^the  copula  or  species  of  connexion  asserted,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  agreement  affirmatively  expressed,  '  every 
point,  ftc.,  is  one  of  the  points,  &c.'  The  learner  is 
then  required  to  make  similar  assertions  of  other  things 
which  he  knows  to  be  true.  If  he  hesitates  he  may  be 
assisted  with  such  propositions  as  the  following: — 
'  Every  part  of  London  is  in  England  ;* — *  Men  are  liable 
to  error,*  that  is,  •  Every  man  is,  &c.'  or  *  All  men  arcj  &c* 
Now  let  the  extent  of  this  form  of  proposition  be 
examined.  It  will  not  appear  evident  at  first  that  the 
converse  (a  term  generally  misunderstood  by  beginners) 
does  not  follow  from  it.  Students  of  geometry  are 
mostly  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  propositions,  the 
converses  of  which  are  found  to  be  true  ;  all  definitions, 
for  example,  and  such  general  propositions  as  this, '  all 
equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular.'  From  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  similar  cases,  they  are  led  to 
admit,  at  the  first  question,  that  if  every  A  is  B,  every 
fi  is  A,  and  if  asked  for  the  reason  of  their  notion  on 
this  point,  will  bring  forward*  one  or  two  such  examples 

*  That  is  to  nay,  the  better  sort  of  heads  bring  forward  such 
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as  we  have  allnded  to,  thereby  giving  a  practical  proof 
of  their  belief  io  another  fallacy,  that  because  some  con* 
verses  are  true  all  are  so.  But  when  their  assertion  is 
put  to  the  test  by  such  a  proposition  as  *  all  birds  are 
animals,'  they  inunediately  see  and  laugh  at  the  strange 
conclusion  to  which  their  own  principles  lead  them, 
viz.,  that  '  all  animals  are  birds ;'  but  still  they  are  here 
struck,  not  by  the  defect  in  the  method  of  reasoning, 
but  only  by  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion.  This 
cause  of  error  might  be  eradicated  if  the  pupil  were 
accustomed  to  state  various  propositions,  with  such  cir- 
cumlocutions as  would  show  the  partial  manner  in  which 
the  predicate  enters ;  for  example,  '  every  point  of  the 
circle  is  a  point  of  the  triangle,' that  is,  the  whole  circle 
is  a  part  of  the  triangle — among  all  the  points  of  the 
triangle  will  be  found  all  the  points  of  the  circle,  with- 
out denying  that  there  may  be  points  of  the  triangle 
which  are  not  points  of  the  circle*  *  All  men  are  liable 
to  error,'  that  is,  all  men^  but  all  animals  too  may  be, 
and  for  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  asser* 
tion,  inanimate  beings  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  explained,  that  the  converse,  though  not  as* 
serted  in  the  preceding,  is  not  denied ;  that  though  *  all 
equiangrular  triangles  are  equilateral'  does  not  follow 
from  '  all  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular,'  it  does 
not  conlradict  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  proving 
Prop.  6.  Book  I.,  and  its  admissibility  when  proved. 
In  fact,  if  some  such  explanation  be  not  adopted,  there 
are  several  fallacies  which  are  fostered  and  not  eradi- 
cated by  the  study  of  Euclid.* 
The  other  general  forms  of  assertion  may  be  treated 

histanoet :  nine  out  of  ten  nay  **  O/eourte  if  erery  A  it  B,  every 
B  is  A." 

*  We  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  the  kind,  that  ve  strongly 
suspect  that  Euc/iJ,  at  tfttdiedj  d^t  at  much  harm  at  ^ood^ 
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in  the  same  way ;  and  we  much  wish  that  it  was  in  our 
power  to  recommend  to  the  teacher  any  work*  on 
which  he  might  model  his  instructions.  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  briefly  indicate  to  the  followers  of  the  usual 
routine  a  road  we  should  be  glad  to  think  many  have 
already  struck  out  for  themselves. 

By  writingdown  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
expressed,  that  the  circle  is  or  is  not,  wholly  or  in  part, 
contained  in  the  triangle,  or  the  triangle  in  the  circle, 
eight  distinct  propositions  will  be  obtained,  and  as  many 
more  relative  to  the  circle  and  square.  From  these 
sixteen  propositions  one  may  be  selected  out  of  each  set 
in  sixty-four  different  ways,  so  that  there  are  sixty-four 
preliminary  inquiries,  each  of  which  may  furnish  an 
exercise  of  reasoning,  with  at  least  as  much  advantage 
as  so  many  propositions  of  Euclid  would  be  without 
them.  Each  of  these  should  be  entered  into  separately, 
and  examined  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether 
any  third  proposition  respecting  the  triangle  and  square, 
independent  of  the  circle,  necessarily  follows  from  them. 
Then  other  similar  propositions  should  be  formed  upon 
other  subjects,  and  the  same  analysis  applied.  As  an 
example,  suppose  we  consider. 

Some  of  the  circle  is  in  the  square ; 

None  of  the  triangle  is  in  the  circle ; 
is  any  part  or  all  of  the  triangle  necessarily  in  or  out  of 
the  square,  or  is  the  preceding  combination  equally 
consbtent  with  all  the  cases.     On  drawing  the  figure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  positive  follows  from  the  pre- 

*  Tliit  subject  will  be  found,  with  a  little  more  detail,  as  ap- 
plied to  geometry,  in  the  Society's  treatise  on  the  *  Study  and 
Difficulties  of  Blathematica,*  Chap.  XIV.  For  general  logic  there 
is  no  work  in  our  language  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  I)r* 
Wbately. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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ceding  assertions  ;  that  both  may  exist  consistently  with 
the  triangle  being  either  wholly  or  partly  in  or  out  of 
the  square,  and  that  the  only  relation  inconsistent  with 
the  two  preceding  is  that  which  places  the  whole  square 
in  the  triangle.  The  only  deduction  is,  that  some  of  the 
square  is  not  in  the  triangle.  A  verbal  analysis  of  this 
conclusion  should  now  be  sought,  and  it  may  be  found 
in  the  following  reasoning.  The  first  assertion  statesy 
that  some  of  the  circle  is  common  to  the  square  |  we 
must,  therefore,  stand  prepared  to  admit  that  anything 
^hieh  can  be  asserted  or  denied  of  all  the  circU  as  to 
position,  can  be  asserted  or  denied  of  certain  points  of 
the  square.  But  by  the  second  assertion  it  is  deiued 
that  the  triangle  and  circle  have  any  points  in  common, 
consequently  there  are  certain  points  of  the  square 
which  are  not  in  the  triangle.  This  same  reasoning 
should  now  be  applied  to  other  instances  of  the  same 
form,  drawn  from  various  subjects,  on  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  dilate.  To  take  an  example  from 
among  those  combinations  which  are  without  conclusioo, 
-—let  some  of  the  square  be  in  the  circle,  and  some  of 
the  triangle  not  in  the  circle.  This  will  be  found  by 
trial  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  either  of  the  two,  the 
triangle  or  square  being  wholly  or  partially  contained 
in  the  other.  To  make  this  intelligible,  the  student 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  phrases  of  common 
conversation  are  stripped  of  some  of  their  implied 
meaning  in  all  strict  reasoning,  and  most  particuUriy  in 
that  of  geometry.  The  literal  extent  of  the  fact  stated 
is  all  that  is  allowed,  nor  must  anything  be  concluded 
from  one  simple  proposition.  For  example,  if  in  ordinary 
conversation  we  say  that  some  men  have  a  mechanical 
genius,  it  is  alwaya  implied  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
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have  not  the  same,  or  it  is  considered  as  signifying  that 
some  men,  and  some  men  only^  have  that  endowment. 
And  by  the  word  ♦*  some  *'  is  generally  understood  the 
smaller  number,  in  opposition  to  the  greater.  None  of 
this  is  supposed  to  hold  in  geometrical  reasoning :  to 
assert  that  some  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular  is 
perfectly  correct,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that 
all  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular.  In  the  same 
manner,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repeating  two  propo^ 
sitions  instead  of  one,  the  word  **some''  is  considered 
as  standing  for  one,  as  well  as  for  more  than  one. 
When,  therefore,  we  say,  that  '*  some  of  the  square  is  in 
(he  circle,"  we  mean  that  one  point  at  least  of  the  square 
is  in  the  circle,  or  it  may  be  the  whole  square.  But  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  truth  may  be  more  general 
than  the  proposition,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  so. 

Returning  now  to  the  proposition  given,  the  student 
must  be  made  to  see  that  no  two  assertions  can  give  us 
the  right  to  make  a  third,  unless  there  is  something 
common  to  both,  eipressed  in  strict  reasoning,  but  ofleii 
only  implied  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  the  pair  of 
propositions  which  we  are  now  considering,  namely, 
that  "  some  of  the  square  is  in  the  circle,"  and  ''  some 
of  the  triangle  is  not  in  the  circle,"  we  can  only  say,  that 
a  particular  part  of  the  triangle  (that  which  is  out  of  the 
circle)  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  particular  part  of 
the  square  (that  which  is  in  the  circle),  which  may  be 
true,  whether  the  one  is  wholly  or  in  part  contained  in 
the  other.  Again,  from  the  propositions,  •*  some  of  the 
circle  is  in  the  triangle,"  •*  some  of  the  circle  is  in  the 
square,"  nothing  can  be  drawn,  for  no  deduction  can 
follow,  unless  there  is  something  in  common  in  the  two 
assertions  which  may  be  made  to  Curnish  the  means  of 
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comparing^  the  two.  Here,  tlioiigh  the  word  circle  is 
mentioned  in  both,  it  is  partially  mentioned ;  the  **  some 
parts  '*  of  the  first  may  not  be  the  "  some  parts  "  of  the 
second ;  at  least  it  is  not  so  expressed,  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  assumed.  We  should  recommend  that  the 
sixty-four  possible  combinations  of  propositions  above 
alluded  to  should  each  be  separately  considered,  and 
either  a  deduction  drawn,  or  a  reason  against  drawing 
one  pointed  out.  This  seems  to  us  perfectly  necessary, 
but  will  not  universally  appear  so.  But  certainly  either 
the  beginner  is  competent  to  detect  the  truth  of  each 
instance  immediately,  in  which  case  a  couple  of  hours 
will  suffice  for  the  whole,  or  there  are  some  combinations 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  then  we  presume  it 
will  be  universally  admitted  that  attention  should  be 
paid  to  these.  Is  so  much  time  to  be  spent  on  mere 
etymology,  and  accurate  combination  of  singulars  with 
singulars,  and  plurals  with  plurals,  and  this,  too,  when 
practice  would  produce  a  sufikiently  correct  habit ;  and 
is  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  that  structure  of  a  sentence 
on  which  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends,  so  far  as  struc* 
ture  can  influence  one  or  the  other,  when  all  people 
roust  reason  more  or  less,  and  very  few  do  it  correctly  ? 
It  matters  little,  as  we  have  said  before,  whether  the 
language  of  the  schools  be  adopted  or  not ;  those  who 
know  it  can  use  their  discretion,  and  those  who  do  not 
may  be  informed  that  correct  logic  is  in  their  power, 
and  if  they  will  adopt  the  preceding  process,  must  be 
a  necessary  result  of  their  experimental  researches  on 
the  structure  of  a  simple  argument.  Of  course  we  con* 
line  the  term  logic  to  its  strict  meaning,  not  supposing 
it  to  have  any  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  as- 
sertions  themselves,  but   only   to  the  circumstances 
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Under  Which  two  of  them  give  us  a  right  to  deduce  a 
third. 

The  preceding  course  having  been  adopited,  it  re* 
mains  to  put  it  in  practice  in  following  the  order  of  Euclid. 
The  definitions  claim  the  first  place  ;  and  these  should 
be  explained  without  the  ambiguity  which  commonly 
attends  them.  As  they  usually  stand,  there  i»  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  propositions  which  follow. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  perversity  of  human  na* 
lure,  we  suppose,  lends  beginners  a  really  wonderful 
tact  in  choosing  the  wrong  idea,  if  there  be  two  to 
choose  between,  that  is,  in  every  possible  case.  Hence 
''a  parallelogram  is  a  four-sided  figure,  whose  opposite 
eides  are  parallel/'  is  too  nearly  allied  in  form  to  '*  the 
opposite  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal,"  The 
development  of  the  first  should  be,  "  let  it  be  agreed  to 
call  every  four-sided  figure  whose  opposite  sides  are 
parallel,  by  the  name  of  parallelogram^  so  soon  as  it 
shall  have  been  shown  that  such  figures  can  be  drawn, 
and  let  no  other  figures  be  called  by  that  name."  The 
indefinite  idea  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  beginner  as 
to  the  distinction  between  the  component  parts  of  a  de« 
monstration,  must  be  well  known  by  all  teachers  who 
have  any  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  themselves.  The 
first  answer,  when  pressed  on  any  point,  is,  "  Of  course 
it  is  so,''  which  must  always  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
belief  outstrips  knowledge.  But  when  further  ques* 
tioned,  the  useful  terms  *^  by  definition,"  or  *'  by  hypo* 
thesis,"  are  applied,  according  to  which  of  the  two  hard 
words  first  comes  into  the  memory.  To  avoid  this,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  draw  a  perpetual  verbal  distlnctioa 
between  the  application  of  a  definition  and  the  deduction 
of  a  consequence :  thus,  instead  of  allowing  the.  pupil  to 
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say,  «*  A  B  is  parallel  toCD,and  ADto  B  C^tktrrfore 
A  B  C  D  is  a  parallelograroy"  it  might  be  worded  thus. 
— «*  A  C  IS  parallel,  &c.,  that  b  A  B  C  D,  beini^  a 
four-sided  figure  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel, 
is  one  of  those  to  which  we  have  agreed  to  give 
the  name  of  paraHelograms.**  The  misdiief  arises, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  mixed  character  of 
our  language,  which,  instead  of  coining  words  as 
they  are  wanted,  runs  to  an  ancient  tongue  for  the 
way  of  expressing  the  most  common  ideas.  Thus 
we  are  not  permitted  to  say  lines  run  **  side  by  side ;" 
the  idea  must  be  expressed  by  the  Grreek  word  **  pa- 
rallels, ieoLfaXXr^>jx I*  nor  must  there  be  a  **  paralld- 
sided  figure ;"  we  again  have  the  Greek  **  parallek^^ram, 
'gapaXKr^Xiypaiuiuovy  Hence  the  fallacy,  noticed  by  Dr. 
Whately,  of  supposing  that  an  assertion  is  proved  by 
repeating  it  in  other  words,  borrowed  from  another  Ian* 
guage,  is  never  out  of  the  mouths  of  begrinners  in 
geometry. 

There  is  no  diflBculty  in  the  '*  axioms/'  except  in  the 
Greek  name,  which  is  apt  to  convey  a  notion  of  myste* 
rious  power,  and  except  in  the  celebrated  axiom  by 
which  the  properties  of  parallel  lines  are  established. 
The  pupil  who  has  gone  through  the  pre|>aratory  system 
of  logic  which  we  have  recommended,  can  be  easily 
made  aware  that  all  strict  reasoning  consists  in  the 
comparison  of  two  simple  assertions,  and  the  deduction 
of  a  third.  It  will  be  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
assertions  with  which  to  begin,  and  as  these  can  have 
no  demonstration,  they  should  require  none.  With 
regard  to  the  axiom  on  parallel  lines,  we  may  refer  the 
readers  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  I.  p.  276,  and 
vol.  ^.  p.  341. 
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The  pupil  now  comes  to  the  study  of  the  propositions 
prepared  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  which  he  is 
about  to  establish  the  connexion»  and  some  idea  of  the 
technical  part  of  the  reasoning  with  which  he  is  to  be 
made  conversant.  We  would  not  yet  recommend  that 
he  should  be  thrown  at  once  into  the  chain  of  proposi* 
tions.  We  think  he  will  more  clearly  see  the  nature  of 
the  step  which  he  is  about  to  make  if  two  known  results* 
of  which  one  is  easily  deduced  from  the  other,  are  first 
connected  as  a  specimen.  For  example,  suppose  it 
known  that  the  angles  at  the  base  ofan  isosceles  triangle 
are  equal i  and  also  that  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and  opposite  angles. 
Suppose  it  also  indisputable,  that  if  A  and  B  he  respec- 
tively double  of  C  and  D,  the  sum  or  difference  of  A 
and  B  is  double  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  C  and 
D.  It  can  thence  be  immediately  proved  that  the  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  cir- 
cumference, and  that  all  the  angles  in  the  same  segment 
are  equal.  These  we  suppose  to  be  also  known  facU** 
our  object  being  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
that  one  known  fact  may  be  connected  with  another,  so 
that  the  second^  if  not  known,  might  have  been  found 
out  by  means  of  the  first*  The  jeasoning  will  then 
stand  thus : — If  it  be  true  that  tlie  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,  and  also  that  the  exterior 
angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and 
opposite  angles,  then  it  follows  that  the  angle  at  the 
centreof  acircleis  double  of  that  at  the  circumference,^. ; 
so  that  the  last  proposition  is  proved  so  soon  as  the  two 
first  shall  be  proved,  A  few  instances  selected  for  their 
simplicity,  the  facts  contained  in  them  not  being  of  the 
most  self-evident  character,  would  open  the  subject  in  a 
more  striking  way,  than  the  (to  beginners)  most  incom« 
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prehenifble  superfluity  of  demonstntia^  that  ftmo  the 
fCreater  of  two  lines  a  part  can  be  cat  off  equal  to  tkt 
less. 

This  brings  us  to  the  postulates,  or  problems  vhicb 
are  treated  as  axiomatic*  The  student  should  be  told 
that  geometrical  demonstration  consists,  not  only  in  eon* 
ploying  correct  reasoning  upon  things  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  self-evident,  but  in  employing  as  lew  of  the 
latter  as  possible.  The  ruler  and  compasses  should  now 
be  given  to  him,  the  former  not  being  divided  into  a 
scale.  The  circle  having  been  defined»  he  la  told  that 
the  only  use  allowed  to  be  made  of  the  eompasacf,  ia  to 
draw  a  circle  with  a  given  point  as  a  centre,  and  the  dit« 
tance  between  that  given  point  and  another  given  point 
as  the  radius.  As  an  illustration,  the  instructor  draws 
two  lines,  and  gives  the  compasses  to  the  pupil,  requiring 
him  to  cut  off  from  the  greater  a  part  equal  to  the  leaa. 
The  pupil  accordingly  measures  the  smaller  line,  and  is 
about  to  transfer  the  compasses  to  the  g^reater,  when  the 
instructor  interrupts  him,  shuts  the  compasaesi  and  telle 
him  that  he  is  only  to  draw  circles  with  them,  but  must 
not  transfer  any  length,  that  is,  must  close  them  the 
moment  he  takes  them  off  the  paper.  This  appean  to 
the  student  a  perfect  contradiction :  on  which  the  in* 
structor  goes  through  the  process  of  the  second  and 
third  propositions  of  the  first  book — closing  the  com* 
passes  every  time  they  are  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
caUing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  this  cireumstaoco 
each  time  it  occurs.  To  the  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  much  more  simple  to  transfer  the  length  in  the 
common  way,  the  answer  is,  that  it  would  be  so  in  prac- 

♦  This  b  the  definition  now  usually  given  of  a  postulate :  bat 
we  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  Euclid  has  been  altered.*- 
See  Pfimy  (^dcftrndia,  Article  Axiom. 
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tice,  but  not  in  reasoningr;  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
latter  to  be  content  with  as  little  as  possible  in  the  form 
of  assumption ;  and  since  it  can  be  proved  that  with 
the  compasses  as  a  means  of  drawing  circles  only^  and 
an  undivided  ruler,  a  line  equal  to  the  less  can  be  cut  off 
from  the  greater,  it  is  considered  right  not  to  take  the 
latter  for  granted,  on  the  principle  of  dispensing  with 
every  assumption  which  is  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  three  propositions  in  this 
manner  is  a  most  advantageous  opening  of  the  subject, 
because  it  must  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  very 
close  nature  of  the  reasoning  which  will  be  expected 
from  him.  What  license  can  be  allowed  in  a  science 
where  it  is  not  taken  for  granted  that  from  the  greater 
of  two  lines  a  part  can  be  cut  equal  to  the  less  ?  In 
the  common  method  of  saying  the  propositions  the 
very  contrary  effect  is  produced :  the  pupil  is  not  made 
aware  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  assumptions,  which 
render  the  third  proposition  a  real  consequence  :  he  ima* 
gines  that  a  cumbrous  machinery  is  put  in  action  to 
prove  what  has  been  virtually  assumed,  and  his  infer- 
ence, and  a  very  just  inference,  is,  that  anything  which 
comes  after  might  as  well  have  been  assumed  as  proved. 
Not  that  he  definitely  maintains  this  ;  but  he  acts  upon 
it  in  the  degree  of  attention  which  he  gives  to  succeed- 
ing propositions.  The  book  most  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try,  by  which  the  elements  of  geometry  are  taught,  is 
Simson  8  Euclid.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found 
with  this  translation  b  its  occasional  inexpressive  and 
even  confined  method  of  rendering  the  Greek,  by  too 
close  an  adherence  to  a  literal  version,  and  its  preserving 
the  unmeaning  repetitions  of  the  original,  wliich,  how- 
ever excusable  in  Euclid,  who  wrote  against  Objectors, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  his  day,  is  useless  and 
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tedious  for  the  purposes  of  dementary  instmctioo.  We 
may  add  that  it  abounds  in  Hellenidsms,  where  com- 
mon Engliih  would  belter  baye  senred  the  pmpooe ; 
but  this  is  also  a  fault  of  the  preceding  Latin  Tersions. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  there  is  at  least  one  Greek  word 
in  the  Latin  versions  and  in  Simson  which  is  not  in 
the  original  ?  That  which  we  call  an  '*  axiom,"  which 
will  make  our  readers  give  Euclid  credit  for  the  parti- 
cular use  of  the  word  *'  &f /oy/xcr,"  is  by  him  called  *•  xsi'y^ 
iyWia**  two  common  words,  implying  "  that  whidi  is  in 
the  understanding  of  every  man."  We  should  recom- 
mend all  instructors  to  get  rid  of  as  much  Greek  as 
possible,  and  also  of  many  superfluous  phrases.  For 
instance,  '*  if  there  be  two  triangles  which  have  two 
sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  eadi  to 
each^  &c,**  Tlie  phrase  in  italics  is  not  an  English 
idiom,  but  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  htarepa 
htoLtipf :  it  conveys  no  meaning  to  a  persoh  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  and  requires  a  definition  itself.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  easy  to  express  the  idea  of  this  equality  in  a  con- 
densed form :  the  word  *'  respectively"  is  sometimes 
employed,  but  this  is  not  a  good  term  ;  we  have  known 
a  pupil  assert  that  AB  and  CD  were  "  respectfully** 
equal  to  EF  and  GH.  Those  who  do  think,  frequently 
imagine  we  mean  that  the  sum  of  AB  and  CD,  is  equal 
to  that  of  EF  and  GH.  We  should  recommend  it  to 
be  said,  *'  If  two'  triangles  have  one  side  of  the  first 
equal  to  one  side  of  the  second,  and  a  second  side  of 
the  first  equal  to  a  second  side  of  the  second,  &c" 
Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  verbal  enuncia- 
tion of  a  proposition  every  time  it  occurs  in  those  which 
succeed.  For  instance,  if  it  should  happen  that  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  are  respectively  equal  in 
two  triangles,  if  the  pupil  cannot  be  then   trusted  to 
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point  out  which  other  parts  are  equal  **  each  to  each," 
he  does  not  become  more  fit  to  do  so  aAer  muttering 
'*  therefore,  the  bases  or  third  sides  are  equal,  and  the 
other  angles  are  equal,  each  to  each,  namely,  those  to 
which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite."  We  make  no  apology 
for  insisting  upon  such  matters  ;  they  create  confusion. 

With^  the  knowledge  which  we  have  supposed  the 
pupil  previously  to  acquire,  he  will  have  no  more  difR* 
culty  in  putting  a  proposition  in  a  syllogistic  form, 
than  in  understanding  the  reasoning.  We  have  pro^. 
posed  a  method  in  the  article  already  cited,  vol.  11.  of 
the  Journal  of  Education,  by  which,  when  the  pupil 
has  had  a  little  previous  training  in  the  syllogistk;  forms, 
the  strictness  of  the  method  may  be  relaxed^  If  to 
this  be  added,  that  no  proposition  should  be  passed 
until  the  learner  can  give  the  demonstration  with  dif- 
ferent letters  from  those  used  in  the  book,  or,  which 
will  be  still  better,  with  numerals  instead  of  letters,  and 
also  with  the  figure  drawn  in  any  manner  upon  the 
paper,  we  should  think  a  very  sufficient  check  would  be 
provided  against  the  study  of  geometry  being  nothing 
but  an  exercise  of  memory. 

The  most  serious  embarrassment  in  the  purely  rea- 
soning part  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdumt  or  indirect 
demonstration.  This  form  of  argument  is  generally 
the  last  to  be  clearly  understood,  though  it  occurs 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  elements.  We  may  find 
the  key  to  the  difficulty  in  the  confined  ideas  which  pre- 
vail on  the  modes  of  speech  there  employed.  Jjet  the 
student  return  to  his  primitive  forms  of  assertion,  and 
first  ascertain  which  are  contradictory,  that  is,  taking 

*  See  also  the  treatise  on  the  **  Study  of  Mathematics/* 
Cap.  XIV.,  for  an  ezatni^  of  both  methods. 
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time ;  but  as  it  is*  w«  can  only  reeommend  insttticton 
either  to  reject  this  book,  and  substitute  the  numerieal 
definition  of  proportion,  or,  if  they  retain  the  book,  to 
make  the  numerical  definition  accomftany  it«  Many  will 
not  agree  with  us  in  the  first  recommendation,  and  we 
feel,  as  much  as  they  do,  the  hiaius  which  would  be  made 
in  the  system  by  attending  to  it.  But  snrely  it  is  no 
compensation  to  the  pupil  for  an  employment  of  time 
which  brings  in  no  knowledge,  (which  is  his  case  if  he 
itad  the  fifth  book  without  understanding  it,)  that  his 
instructor  can  appreciate  the  superior  completeness  and 
rigour  with  whk:h  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  sixth' 
book  might  be  given,  if  the  student  oould  only  compre* 
hend  that  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  namely,  the 
fifth  book.  We  would  say  to  all,  teach  the  fifth  book, 
if  you  can;  but  we  would  have  all  remember  that  there 
il  an  ty^ 

We  now  come  to  solid  geometry,  which  we  may 
observe  is  seldom  or  never  taught  before  plane  trigono- 
metry: that  is,  a  purely  conventional  arrangement  has 
placed  a  very  easy  part  of  the  subject  afier  one  of  much 
greater  difficulty ;  so  that,  in  fact,  access  to  ihe  easier 
part  is  practically  forbidden  to  all  who  do  not  first  master 
the  harder.  The  propositions  contsined  in  the  first  and 
second  books  are  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  as 
much  of  the  eleventh  as  is  necessary  fbr  Ihe  purposes  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  that  is,  of  the  firat  elements  of 
astronomy;  and  the  same  pains  which  are  taken  with 
tihe  fourth  book,  which  is  of  very  little  use,  would»  if 
applied  to  the  eleventh,  most  materially  increase  the 
power  of  the  student  to  comprehend  popular  works  on 
physics. 

The  msindifllculty  is  one  which  is  not  in  the  subject. 
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but  in  the  manner  of  treating  it,  namely,  the  substitution 
of  drawings  upon  paper  instead  of  the  solid  objects  which 
are  considered.  Yet  a  few  pieces  of  card,  or  even  of 
the  very  paper  on  which  the  student  looks  with  despair 
at  right  angles  which  are  acute,  and  lengths  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  which  have  changed  places,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  bond  fidt  prototypes  of 
these  perspective  anomalies.  We  should  like  to  know 
to  how  many  mathematical  teachers  j9<r  ctnL  it  has  oc- 
curred, instead  of  drawing  one  plane  inclined  to  another 
on  a  paper,  to  fold  the  paper  itself,  and  place  the  two 
folds  at  the  required  angle  ?  Would  it  g^ve  too  much 
trouble?  Does  the  pupil  my  his  proposition  as  well 
without  it? 

The  eleventh  book  of  Euclid  may,  in  our  opinion,  be 
abandoned  with  advantage  in  favour  of  more  modem 
works  on  solid  geometry,  particularly  that  of  Legendre, 
which  the  English  reader  will  find  in  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Translation.  If  Euclid  be  adhered  to,  the  first 
twenty-three  propositions  of  the  eleventh  book  are  suffi- 
cient for  common  purposes.  We  need  hardly  repeat, 
that  the  ocular  demonstrations  should  be  made  to  pre- 
cede all  others,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  done  without 
lines  which  are  really  in  different  planes. 

So  long  as  geometry  is  made  a  mere  exercise  of 
memory,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  pupil  should  make 
any  step  for  himself  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  which 
is  not  in  the  book ;  and  as  there  are  no  rules  by  which 
such  a  thing  can  be  done,  we  find  accordingly  that  this 
is  an  exercise  almost  unknown  in  the  geometrical  classes 
of  schools.  But  supposing  the  pupil  to  be  taught  on  a 
rationsl  system,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  being 
tried  with  easy  deductions  from  time  to  time,  except  the 
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difficulty  of  procuring  the  problems  in  cases  where  the 
teacher  cannot  iuYent  them.  The  works  of  Messrs* 
Bland  and  Creswell,  published  at  Cambridge,  bearing 
the  titles  of  *'  Geometrical  Problems,"  and  «*  Deduc- 
tions from  Euclid,"  contain  problems  perhaps  of  too 
difficult  a  cast ;  but  from  them  a  judicious  teacher  might 
select  some  which  would  suit  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 
Previous  to  this,  the  pupils  should  have  been  accustomed 
to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  several  propositions  of  Euclid 
from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  whenever  this  inversioa 
will  not  afiect  the  reasoning.  This  will  accustom  them 
to  the  analytical  method,  by  which  alone  they  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  solution  of  problems.  But  g^at  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  sophisms  in  this  reverse 
process.  For  example,  in  the  forty-seveuth  proposition 
of  the  first  book,  it  is  shown  that  the  square  on  each 
side  of  the  right-angled  triangles  is  equal  to  one  of  the 
rectangles  into  which  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is 
divided.  The  concluding  argument  is  therefore  of  this 
form :  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  is  equal  to  D ;  therefore, 
the  sum  of  A  and  C  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  B  and  D. 
Assuming  the  result,  that  A  and  C  together  are  equal  to 
B  and  D  together,  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  to  D,  but  only  that  if  A  be  equal 
to  B,  C  is  equal  to  D.  Of  all  the  exercises  which  we 
have  proposed,  this  is  the  one  which  requires  most  care 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  we  have  throughout  advo* 
cated  the  union  of  the  forms  of  logic  with  the  reasoning 
of  geometry.    We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  former  science  systematically  a  pari 
'  education.     If  we  except  Oxford,  there  is  no  place  in 
country  where  it  is  still  retained  ;  and  unfortunately 
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for  the  study,  it  is  there  more  an  act  of  memory  about 
things  called  moods  and  figures,  than  an  exercise  of  rea- 
soning. What  we  have  proposed  would  tend  to  improve 
the  iYidefinfte  straggling  form  in  which  the  reasoning  of 
Euclid  is  presented  to  the  young,  and  would  provide  a 
safeguard  against  the  niiany  misconceptions  to  which  it 
gives  birth.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  logic,  as  they  have  no  relation  to  the  subject 
of  this  article. 
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ON  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

By  a.  DE  morgan. 


(From  the  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Education,  No.  II.) 


It  is  matter  of  general  remark  that  mathematical  studies 
do  not  yield  that  pleasure  to  the  young  which  the  more 
intelligent  and  well  inclined  among  them  derive  from 
every  other  part  of  their  education.  If  the  opinions  of 
a  number  of  youths  could  be  collected,  at  the  period 
when  their  education  is  just  completed,  it  would  be 
found  that,  while  nearly  all  profess  to  have  derived 
pleasure  from  their  classical  pursuits,  the  very  name  of 
mathematics  is  an  emblem  of  drudgery  and  annoyance. 
In  saying  this  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  Universities, 
in  which  the  choice  of  studies  is  so  far  led  to  the  taste 
of  each  indi\idual,  that  no  one  can  have  those  feelings 
against  any  particular  study  which  arise  from  the 
remembrance  of  its  having  been  forced  upon  them.  Our 
remarks  apply  to  the  hundreds  of  schools  with  which 
the  country  is  studded,  where,  in  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  the  educated  portion  of  the  community  receive  the 
knowledge  which  entitles  them  to  be  thus  styled  in 
most  of  which  something  is  taught  under  the  name  of 
mathematks,  bearing  much  the  same  likeness  to  an 
exercise  of  reason  that  a  table  of  logarithms  does  to 
Locke  on  the  Understanding.  Honourable  exceptions 
are  arising  from  day  to  day ;  and  those  who  guide  the 
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remainder  win,  if  they  are  wise,  look  out  in  time,  and 
see  with  what  favourable  eyes  the  world  regards  any 
well-regulated  attempt  to  improve  the  system.  Why 
are  so  many  proprietary  schools  erected  ?  The  reason 
is,  that  parents,  who  have  neither  time  (o  choose  nor 
knowledge  to  guide  them  iu  the  choice  of  a  place  of  in* 
Btruction  for  their  children,  find  it  easier  to  found  a 
school,  and  make  it  good,  than  run  the  doubtful  chance 
of  placing  their  sons  where  they  may  learn  nothing  to 
any  purpose.  We  propose  in  this  article  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  manner  of  teaching  mathematics  as  it  isi 
and  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
object  in  view,  in  making  mathematical  studies  a  part  of 
education.  There  are  places  in  abundance  where  book* 
keeping  is  the  great  end  of  arithmetic,  land-surveying 
and  navigation  of  geometry  and  trigonometry.  In  some, 
a.  higher  notion  is  cultivated ;  and  in  mechanics,  astro- 
nomy, &c.,  is  placed  the  ultimate  use  of  such  studies. 
These  are  all  of  the  highest  utility  ;  and  were  they  the 
sole  end  of  mathematical  learning,  this  last  would  well 
deserve  to  stand  high  among  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  have  advanced  civilization;  but  were  this 
nil,  it  must  descend  from  the  rank  it  holds  in  education. 
It  is  no  sufficient  argument  for  the  introduction  of  such 
pursuits  that  their  practical  applications  are  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  public,  and  profitable  to  those  who 
adopt  them  as  a  profession.  The  same  holds  of  law, 
physic,  or  architecture,  which,  nevertheless,  find  no 
place  among  the  studies  of  the  young.  It  is  considered 
enough  that  the  lawyer  should  commence  his  legal  pur- 
suits when  his  education  in  other  respects  is  completed ; 
and  so  would  it  be  with  him  whose  calling  requires  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  were  it  not  that  an  important 
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end  is  g^ned  by  their  culdYatioii,  whtcfa  b  qniie  indt^ 
pendent  of  their  practical  utiUty^ — irix.,  the  exerdse  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  It  w  well  known,  that  matheoM* 
tical  demonstration  has  acquired  the  name  of  certain,  oa 
account  of  the  simplicity  and  perfect  admissibility  of  the 
principles  assumed,  and  the  strictly  logical  nature  of  tba 
steps  by  which  conclusions  are  deduced  from  these  ptia* 
ciples.  The  results  are  also,  in  many  cases,  maUera  of 
common  experience,  by  the  application  of  which  tho 
reasoning  may  be  confirmed.  The  same  species  of  logitt 
is  used  in  all  inquiries  after  truth ;  but  the  broad  dia* 
tinction  between  mathematics  and  the  rest  is,  thai  tfaa 
data  or  assumptions  of  the  first  are  few,  undeni^ie,  and 
known  to  the  student  from  the  beginning ;  no  queitioia 
can  be  raised  upon  them  which  in  any  way  affects  the 
disposition  to  admit  them,  and  they  require  no  inductaoa 
from  facts  which  can  be  disputed.  The  student  caa 
then  perceive  more  cleaHy  in  these  studies  than  in  any 
others  what  is  reasoning  and  what  is  hypothesis ;  ha 
sails  along  a  coast,  of  which  all  the  points  are  well  laid 
down,  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  the  experience  there 
gained  in  future  voyages  of  discovery. 

The  actual  quantity  of  mathematics  acquired  by  the 
generality  of  individuals  is  therefore  of  little  importanott 
when  compared  with  the  manner  in  mYddtk  it  has  been 
studied,  at  least  as  far  as  the  great  end,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reasoning  powers,  is  concerned.  On  look* 
ing  at  the  question  in  all  its  lights,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  say,  let  every  one  learn  much  and  well;  well,  in 
order  that  the  habits  of  mind  acquired  mi^  be  such  as 
to  act  beneficially  on  other  pursuits ;  much,  in  order  to 
apply  the  results  to  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics, 
and  many  other  sciences  which  can  never  be  com. 
pletely  understood  without  them.     But  considering  that 
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the  great  majority  of  youths  have  not  time  to  devote 
both  to  the  subject  and  its  applications,  and  cannot 
therefore  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  diflferent 
branches  of  mcUhemcUical  physics,  the  next  point  is 
^o  secure  a  habit  of  reasoning  in  preference  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  host  of  results.  The  latter  is  preferred 
in  most  of  our  schools,  and  for  this  reason,  that  ninety* 
nine  parents  out  of  a  hundred  are  more  likely  to  ask 
their  sons,  How  viany  books  of  Euclid  have  you  read? 
How^ar  have  you  got  on  in  algebra  ? — than — In  what 
manner  have  you  studied  ?  Do  you  understand  what 
you  have  read?  It  is  common  enough  for  a  boy  to  have 
acquired  arithmetic  by  rule,  six  books  of  Euclid  by  rote, 
the  greater  part  of  Bonnycastle's  Algebra  by  rule,  and 
plane  trigonometry  in  the  same  way,  wiih  just  enough 
of  the  use  of  a  table  of  logarithms  to  secure  him  against 
working  any  question  with  correctness.  All  this,  if  well 
learnt,  would  constitute  a  respectable  portion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  and  would  enable  an  intelligent 
pupil,  when  the  day  arrives  in  which  he  begins  to  see 
the  value  of  knowledge,  to  proceed  in  his  studies  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  But  if  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  gained,  we  shall  in  far  too 
many  cases  establish  the  truth  of  the  following  sketch, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  mathematical  science  was  taught  in 
our  time,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  is  still  taught  to  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  commence  this  study. 

The  child  learns  from  his  nurse  or  his  mother  our 
inethod  of  representing  n^imbers,  by  a  plan  of  teaching 
which  makes  two  symbols  such  as  IG  and  25  nearly  as 
independent  of  one  another  in  his  head  as  the  ideas 
attached  to  the  words  **  book**  and  *'  steam-engine.** 
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When  he  arrives  at  school  he  is  Uught  to  «ay  the  Ubk 
of  numeratioD,  and  then  proceeds  through  a  number  of 
rules,  that  is,  directions  to  put  figures  together  written 
in  a  book,  with  names  at  the  head  of  them,  su^  as 
multiplication,  division,  &c.,  which,  if  he  understand,  it 
is  well,  but  if  not,  nobody  cares.  Some  of  these  rules 
are  so  unintellig^ible,  that  were  it  not  for  an  example  at 
length  which  usually  accompanies  them,  they  would  be 
equivalent  to  as  much  Hebrew.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
some  treatises  not  yet  out  of  date,  the  inverse  rule  dt 
three  is  defined  as  the  rule  where  **  less  requires  more, 
and  more  requires  less."  As  to  the  reasons  for  the 
rules,  the  pupil  cannot  trouble  his  head  (to  use  a  com- 
mon term  for  that  much-avoided  operation,  thinking) 
about  them,  not  knowing  whether  there  are  any  at  all, 
or  whether  the  rules  themselves  came  from  the  moon,  or 
are  a  constituent  part  of  that  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
about  which  he  sometimes  hears.  Should  there  be  any 
natural  defect  in  his  mind,  owing  to  which  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  produce  a  correct  result,  knowbg  neither 
what  he  is  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it,  there  are  several  ap* 
proved  methods  of  proceeding.  The  best  of  these,  un«- 
fortunately  now  somewhat  exploded,  is  a  flogging; 
which  works  on  a  principle  recommended  by  physicians, 
of  curing  a  disorder  in  a  part  which  cannot  be  got  at,  by 
producing  one  in  another  which  can.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  method  of  keeping  the  patient  firom  all  recre- 
ation until  he  has  done  what  is  required  of  him,  it  being 
considered  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether  he  cannot 
work  for  want  of  means,  or  will  not  from  want  of  appli- 
cation. It  has  been  suggested  to  teach  the  principles  in- 
volved  in  the  rules,  and  thus  to  render  the  pupil  their 
master  instead  of  their  slave ;  but  to  this  plan,  indepen- 
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dently  of  its  being  an  innovation,  there  are  grave  objec* 
tions*  Many  instructors^  if  placed'  in  the  temple  of 
truth,  would  be  obliged  to  ask,  *'  How  shall  I  teach 
what  I  do  not  know  ?**  Others  would  say,  **  All  I  have 
to  do  at  present  is  to  look  at  the  pupil's  work,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  key  which  I  have  locked  up  in  my  desk; 
should  I  begin  teaching  principles  and  all  that,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  troublesome  questions/'  In  this  fost 
idea  is  much  of  the  secret  of  the  system.  It  works 
well,  whatever  the  pupils  may  do,  because,  like  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
it  saves  the  teacher  a  world  of  trouble.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  a  rule-book  of  algebra  which  recommended 
itself  to  the  masters  on  the  ground  of  saving  them  from 
being  *'  pestered  with  questions."  But  to  return — the 
sum$  as  they  are  called,  when,  afler  many  a  correction, 
they  coincide  with  the  master's  key,  are  carefully  copied 
into  a  book,  each  with  Qu.  at  the  beginning  and  Ans.  at 
the  end,  with  red-ink  lines  in  the  places  which  taste 
points  out ;  and  this  goes  home  at  the  vacation  with  the 
young  gentleman,  a  triumphant  proof  6f  his  progress, 
showing  the  delighted  parent  that  his  hope  is  in  *'  com- 
poand  multiplkation,"  or,  if  he  be  a  genius,  tit  '^  dis* 
count,"  or  •*  barter."  This  has  been  done  in  three 
years  (we  speak  from  knowledge),  which,  considering 
that  the  last  rules  consist  in  dividing  a  sum  of  money 
Into  parts,  and  taking  some  of  those  parts,  is  not  such 
bad  progress.  In  this  way  is  the  pupil  driven  through 
some  dozens  of  commercial  rules,  reducible  on  principle 
to  three  at  most,  and  these  uticonnected,  ill-arranged, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  often  utterly  useless  to  the  person 
who  knows  them.    Fractions  are  presented,  both  com- 
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mon  and  decimal,  but  so  disguised  that  not  the  least 
likeness  is  apparent.  Hence  the  rules  must  be  repeated 
in  such  case,  and  thus  in  Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic 
appear  three  distinct  rules  headed  as  follows  :— 

Rule  of  Three. 

Rule  of  Three  in  Fractions. 

Rule  of  Tliree  in  Decimals. 
These  are  applied,  as  before,  mostly  to  commercial 
affairs,  which  we  imagine  are  considered  as  formings  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  geometry,  since  the  road  to 
the  Pons  Asinorum  is  always  made  to  lie  through  Agio 
and  Banco,  Interest  and  Discount,  and  the  like.  The 
final  consequence  is,  that  the  pupil  having  worked  un- 
meaning and  useless  questions  by  slatesfull  for  some 
four  or  five  years,  comes  out  master  of  a  few  methods, 
provided  be  knows  what  rule  a  question  falls  under, 
which  is  not  always  sure  to  be  the  case :  for  in  all  pro- 
bability the  first  application  which  it  is  necessary  he 
should  make  will  be  a  combination  of  more  rules  than 
one,  and,  therefore,  not  exactly  to  be  solved  by  the  rule 
in  his  book.  And  here  he  is  fairly  aground ;  for  not 
having  any  principles,  the  necessity  of  one  step  difierent 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  rule  is  a  total  extinguisher 
upon  the  success  of  his  efforts.  So  much  for  the  sys- 
tem of  arithmetic  most  appropriately  called  ciphering^ 
since  intellect  goes  for  nothing  throughout. 

After  the  excellent  preparation  above  described,  such 
of  the  pupils  as  retain  any  power  of  comprehension,  or 
have  not  been  utterly  bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of 
cwts.  and  lbs.  are  made  to  commence  geometry,  or  as  it 
is  called  maihemaHcs.  Here  we  must  observe,  in  justice 
to  the  instructors,  that  they  have  not  degraded  the  latter 
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term  by  applying  it  to  their  figure-work,  miscalled 
arithmetic.  And  here  the  form  of  demonstration  is 
adopted.  We  may  ask,  how  comes  it  that  reasoning, 
utterly  banished  from  arithmetic  and  algebra,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  essential  of  geometry  ?  We  suspect  it 
arose  from  the  fact  of  the  treatise  of  Euclid  being 
found  already  established,  and .  the  disinclination  to 
overturn  any  institution  being  so  great,  that  this  work 
preserved  its  place  in  spite  of  its  truth  and  beauty. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  suspect  that  geometry 
would  .have  consisted  in  calculating  the  area  of  squares 
and  triangles — in  fact,  that  it  would  have  been  all  con- 
tained in  one  of  our  practical  works  on  mensuration. 
Even  as  it  is,  there  are  not  wanting  some  contrivances 
to  prevent  the  perfect  mastery  of  reason.  One  is,  to 
give  the  pupil  a  case  of  instruments,  and  let  him  spend 
his  time  in  drawing  figures,  taking  care  that  these  shall 
consist  of  broad  ink  lines,  to  prevent  his  eye  and  hand 
from  acquiring  the  incidental  advantage  of  real  accuracy. 
The  propositions  are  also  said  by  rote,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  those  who  find  their  memory  in  a  better  state 
than  their  reason.  Many  a  youth  who  can  $ay  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  cannot  say  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  do  equally  well  to  reverse  the  order  of  all  the  pro- 
positions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  book.  The  never-ending  reiteration  of  Simson's 
Euclid  is  the  very  cream  of  tlie  matter.  But  the  prime 
feature  of  the  system,  though  now  somewhat  obliterated, 
was  the  necessity  for  recollecting  the  numbers  of  all 
the  propositions ;  for  it  could  clearly  be  of  no  advantage 
to  know  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  unless  it  was  also  known  that  this  is 
the  thirty-second  of  the  first  book.    There  seems  to  be 
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mon  and  decimal,  but  so  digguised  tfa^  % 

likeness  is  appartnt.    Hence  the  rulets   ^  % 

in  snch  case,   and   thas  in  Boni^  "    C  ^ 

appear  three  disliact  rule:             \\      ^-  ' 

Rule  of  T             I  s  f  t  5 

Rule  of  T             '  I  S.1  I 
Rule  of  T             I-  ST 


"■  -  «-       a   s      * 

These  are  applied,  "s  .'  "   "  fl"  f"  |  r"     ' 
aSaira,  which  we  imagi^  f  ?=  *  -    3  S  %• 
necessary  preliminar*-'  e\  %  %  %  \   ^  t.-      %. 
the  Pons  Asinoriim  'itf|J'l=^s*-     "" 
and  Banco,  Inlere?  .*  i\^i^^ 
final  consequencf  *  I  |  J-  ^ 

meaning  and  ''ij  —  "^ 

fouTor6nj'f'  .u*t    the    algebraical 

provided  br  «  a  &  -f  b*  proves  tbe  fDuitb 

which  is  F  .^oond  book,  and  wh;  ?  becanse  tf 

babilily  -d  6y  a,  is  ecUtd  tbe  square  of  a,  and  « t 

should  ^ngU  of  a  and  6,  &c. !  Under  these  circum- 
*>De<  ^t,  tbe  inquisiuirs  who  condemaed  Galileo  wouM 
'"  '^"t^  obfect  to  our  geometry,  seeing  that  such  lea- 
*>'  J^  mi^t  be  made  as  effectual  in  proving  the  sta- 
fiHtj  of  the  earth,  n  tbe  argumeaU  of  that  pemt  mai 
^ett  in  overturning  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  teaching  a^cbta, 
^i,h  regard  to  which,  all  that  has  been  already  aaaerted 
jn  speakio?  of  arithmetic  hoUs  to  ita  fiill  extcnL  Bat 
,9  the  former  sulgect  holda  a  higher  rank  th«n  theUttef, 
U  would  be  undignifi^  not  to  teach  it  with  aome  defecU 
peculiarly  i,s  o*„.  ,f  ^jthmetic  were  nnintelligiUe, 
alscl-ra  is  made  to  render  that  obscui*  which  bebt* 
wa.easy.  The  fatter  ma,  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
,hf  first  containing  „„,,y  „„i„^i   „ithme.k.  (hU 
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^^f  leading  to  theorems  which  are  equally 

<r         '^^  ^  numbers.      To  investigate   these, 

<^    "%•      "^^  introduced,  represented  by  let- 

^^  "^^        *^  ^ocess  is  finished,  any  num- 

Q^  T^        ^fc.  '^  are  consistent  with  the 

yi?   ^V  .  ^^•v  second  and  more  ex- 


^^ 


\/^^  ^^V    ^       •^  Niliarity  which  dis- 

^'^y^^     ^^^.    ^  ^ie,  or  admits  an  infinite 


'^^     -^^Cii^-s^  -''  sciences,  viz.,  that 


%   ^fer,  ^S^ **^ ^  **s  been  misunderstood  in  ap- 

/  *^^^r.  ^    <^  .oning,  the  solution  itself,  instead 

<^^^^  ^  tid  consistent,  points  out  the  error  by 

Ni^  4  ,  one  of  the  forms  —  a,  V—^ «»-•::  and 

C^  0  0 

^  nich  the  algebraist  will  immediately  recognise. 

^  ,<i  symbols  are  contradictory  and  absurd  in  their 

^V^re,  yet,  by  carefully  observing  the  problems  in 

^^ich  they  occur,  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  each 

^  them  belongs  to  one  particular  species  of  mistake, 

^Uid  to  no  others.     Hence  the  solution  itself  points  out 

>i^  tbe  error  and  the  mode  of  correcting  it,  and  these  sym* 

\^^  bols  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  those  in  which  no 

9^^  contradiction  occurs,  and  can  be  used  with  certainty, 

t^^  and,  by  those  who  know  their  meaning,  without  confu- 

8u>n  of  ideas.     In   employing  them,  it  b  sometimes 

^  necessary  to  extend  the  signification  of  common  terms 

^  to  avoid  separating  analogous  cases  and  multiplying 

If-  ^  definitions.    It  is  plain  that  this  refined  branch  of  the 

^^  science  should  not  be  the  first  taught,  but  that  the  pupil 

^.  should  be  led^  in  the  track  of  invention,  to  its  several 

^  parts,  so  as  to  arrive  at  each  at  the  precise  moment 

^^  when  he  can  understand  its  origin  and  use.    A  contrary 

^  course  will  ensure  years  of  travelling  in  the  dark, 
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a  magic  in  numbers,  which  no  one  can  withstand,  iirom 
Leibnitz,  who  proposed  to  convert  the  king  of  China  to 
Christianity  by  means  of  the  binary  arithmetic,  to  the 
mathematical  master  of  a  country  school,  who  measures 
his  pupils^  conviction  of  geometrical  truths  by  their 
power  of  recollecting  the  order  in  which  they  come.  In 
addition  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  system  are,  like  the  rest,  said  or  sung  after 
the  manner  of  schooKboys,  without  the  least  elucidation* 
The  fifth  book,  which,  though  defended  by  many  on 
account  of  its  superior  rigour,  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  very  diflScult,  If  not  absolutely  untntelK- 
gible  to  the  young,  shares  the  same  fate.  If  geometry 
Is  at  all  connected  with  algebra,  it  is  by  means  of  false 
analogies  and  such  jargon  as  that  the  algebraical 
theorem  (a  -f  6)*  =  a*  -f-  2  a  6  -f  6'  proves  the  fourth 
proposition  of  the  second  book,  and  why  ?  because  a* 
or  a  mutUplied  by  a,  ia  called  the  square  of  a,  and  a  b 
the  rectangle  of  a  and  ^  &c. !  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  inquisitors  who  condemned  Galileo  would 
not  much  object  to  our  geometry,  seeing  that  such  rea* 
soning  might  be  made  as  effectual  in  proving  the  sta- 
bility of  the  earth,  as  the  argumemta  of  that  great  mao 
were  in  overturning  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  teaching  algebra, 
with  regard  to  which,  all  that  Itts  been  already  asserted 
In  speaking  of  arithmetic  holds  to  iis  full  extent.  BoC 
as  the  former  subject  holds  a  higher  rank  than  the  latter, 
it  would  be  undignified  not  to  teach  it  with  some  defects 
peciiltarly  its  own.  If  arithmetic  were  unintelligible, 
nl^ehra  is  made  to  render  that  obscure  which  before 
was  easy.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
(he  first  containing  merely  universal   arithmetk,  thai 
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is,  calculations  leading  to  theorems  which  are  equally 
true  for  classes  of  numbers.  To  investigate  these, 
universal  numbers  are  introduced,  represented  by  let- 
ters, for  which,  when  the  process  is  finished,  any  num^ 
bers  may  be  substituted  which  are  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  The  second  and  more  ex- 
tensive branch  takes  its  rise  in  a  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes algebra  from  all  other  sciences,  viz.,  that 
when  a  problem  is  impossible,  or  admits  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions,  or  has  been  misunderstood  in  ap- 
plying algebraical  reasoning,  the  solution  itself,  instead 
of  being  rational  and  consistent,  points  out  the  error  by 

appearing  in  one  of  the  forms  —  a,  V  —  «» 7:1-^  ^^^ 

others  which  the  algebraist  will  immediately  recognise. 
These  symbols  are  contradictory  and  absurd  in  their 
nature,  yet,  by  carefully  observing  the  problems  in 
which  they  occur,  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  each 
of  them  belongs  to  one  particular  species  of  mistake, 
and  to  no  others.  Hence  the  solution  itself  points  out 
the  error  and  the  mode  of  correcting  it,  and  these  sym* 
bols  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  those  in  which  no 
contradiction  occurs,  and  can  be  used  with  certainty, 
and,  by  those  who  know  their  meaning,  without  confu'- 
sion  of  ideas.  In  employing  tliem,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  extend  the  signification  of  common  terms 
to  avoid  separating  analogous  cases  and  multiplying 
definitions.  It  is  plain  that  this  refined  branch  of  the 
science  should  not  be  the  first  taught,  but  that  the  pupil 
should  be  led^  in  the  track  of  invention,  to  its  several 
parts,  so  as  to  arrive  at  each  at  the  precise  moment 
when  he  can  understand  its  origin  and  use.  A  contrary 
course  will  ensure  years  of  travelling  in  the  dark, 
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besides  the  certainty  of  accustoming^  the  young  mind  to 
implicit  belief  in  apparently  contradictory  propositions. 
But  as  if  this  were  to  be  desired,  we  find  the  most 
elementary  parts  of  algebra  crowded  with  numbers 
which  are  to  be  subtracted  from  nothing,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  added  to  and  multiplied  by  similar 
numbers,  for  in  no  other  sense  can  the  pupil  in  that 
stage  of  his  progress  interpret  the  symbols  which  are 
put  before  him.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  he 
attempts  to  interpret  them  at  all,  about  which  no  gpreat 
concern  is  manifested.  Thus,  in  Bonnycastle's  Algebra 
(the  school  abridgment)  we  find  the  following  defini- 
tion:— 

'*  —  Mintut^  the  sig^  of  subtraction,  signifies  that 
the  latter  of  the  two  quantities  beitocen  which  it  is  placed 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  former."  Six  pages  do  not 
elapse,  before  we  find  the  pupil  directed  to  add  +  3  x  y 
to  —  2  j:. 

It  may  be  said,  that  pupils  raise  no  objections.  This 
is  the  most  fatal  argument  that  could  be  adduced.  We 
know  well  that  pupils  always  receive  implicitly  what 
their  masters  tell  them,  and  why  is  it  that  they  are  led  to 
the  study  of  Mathematics  ?  Precisely  that  they  may 
learn  to  raise  objections,  and  how  to  raise  them  in  the 
proper  place,  when  false  logic  and  absurd  definitions 
make  objections  desirable.  To  make  him  turn  a  mill  is 
not  the  way  to  restore  sight  to  a  blind  horse,  nor  will 
a  routine  of  unintelligible  or  contradictory  propositions 
develop  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

As  in  arithmetic,  so  in  algebra,  there  is  no  reasoning, 
but  all  is  rule  and  work.  Nay,  even  the  instructor  him- 
self is  not  supposed  to  possess  this  faculty,  since  to  all 
the  works  of  algebra  a  key  is  published,  containing 
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lUeratim  the  solutions  of  all  the  questions^  simple  and 
otherwise,  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  similar  work 
will  succeed  without  such  an  aocoropaniment.  In  the 
key  to  Bonnycastle's  Algebra  we  find  a  '-  x  multiplied 
at  length  by  itself,  for  fear  the  instructor  should  slip ; 
also  the  solutions  of  the  equation  4— 9«=l4*~ll<r, 
and  many  other  such. 

In  answer  to  a  defence  sometimes  set  up,  that  the 
system  is  practical^  we  observe  that  much  of  what  is 
done  has  no  reference  to  any  practical  end  whatever* 
The  great  body  of  the  algebraical  work  of  a  school  con- 
sists in  questions  of  multiplication  and  division  which 
never  occur  in  practice — above  all,  in  the  solution  of 
certain  conundrums  called  problems,  producing  equa- 
tions, of  the  practical  nature  of  which  the  reader  shall 
judge  from  the  following  specimens  extracted  from 
Bonnycastle's  Algebra. 

'*  A  person  being  asked  the  hour,  answered  that  it  was 
between  five  and  six,  and  the  hour  and  minute  hands 
were  together.     What  was  the  time  ?" 

**'  A  post  is  i  in  the  mud,  ^  in  the  water,  and  10  feet 
above  the  water  ;  what  is  its  whole  length  ?" 

*'  A  person  has  two  horses  and  a  saddle  worth  50/. ; 
now  if  the  saddle  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  first  horse  it 
will  make  his  value  double  that  of  the  second,  but  if  it 
be  put  on  the  back  of  the  second  it  will  make  his  value 
triple  that  of  the  first ;  what  is  the  value  of  each 
horse?" 

Now  if  all  this  be  meant  for  improvement  in  theory, 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  reasons  of  all  the  rules  should 
be  previously  understood ;  but  if  they  be  practical 
questions,  we  need  only  say  that  people  have  more  per- 
tinent methods  o(  answering  tiie  question  '*  What's 

o  3. 
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o'clock  T — that  no  one  concerns  himself  about  the  pro- 
portion in  which  a  post  is  shared  between  wind,  water, 
and  mud ;  and  that  the  Newmarket  gentry  have  a  better 
way  of  determining  the  value  of  their  horses  than  by 
involving  them,  saddles  and  all,  in  a  simple  equation. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  elementary 
mathematics  which  was  universal,  and  is  still  too  ge- 
neral. We  do  not  mean  to  charge  every  place  of 
education  with  every  one  of  these  absurdities.  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that,  however  universal 
the  prejudice  may  be  against  reasoning,  all  should  have 
adopted  exactly  the  same  method  of  keeping  it  out  of 
the  way  of  boys.  We  proceed  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  system  should 
be  improved,  in  doing  which,  we  cannot  assume  the 
tone  of  certainty  in  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded. 
AH  that  has  been  slated  hitherto  is  notorious  fact ;  we 
now  come  from  matter  of  evidence  to  questions  of  opi- 
nion, knowing  that  it  is  more  easy  to  pull  down  than 
set  up,  though  feeling  convinced  that  the  following 
methods  will  be  found  more  profitable  than  those  which 
we  have  described. 

It  is  useless  to  present  reasoning  in  any  shape  until 
the  language  used  is  perfectly  familiar.  No  one  can 
learn  new  words  and  comprehend  new  combinations  of 
words  at  the  same  time.  Hence  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  English  sentence  is  the  first  thing  to  be  taught. 
In  this  knowledge  boys  are  usually  deficient.  They 
know,  it  is  true,  how  to  name  each  part  of  speech  \  but 
they  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  more  general  part  of 
grammar  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  forms  of  logic. 
As  an  example,  no  mistake  is  more  common  than  con- 
cluding the  converse  of  a  proposition  to  be  the  same 
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thing  as  the  proposition  itself  in  every  case  where  the 
terms  are  new  or  complicated.  Thus  in  commencing  geo- 
metry the  student  thinks  that  '*  all  equilateral  triangles 
are  equiangular,"  proves  that  all  equiangular  triangles 
are  equilateral.  These  errors  should  be  guarded  against 
beforehand,  by  exercising  the  pupils  in  simple  deductions  t 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  syllogism,  taking  care 
that  all  the  terms  used  have  reference  to  objects  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  It  should  be  illustrated  to 
them  that  the  truth  of  an  argument  depends  on  two 
distinct  considerations,  the  truth  of  the  premises,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from 
them.  They  should  be  made  to  see  the  difi*erence  be- 
tween a  fact  and  a  deduction  from  two  or  more,  and 
also  that  good  reasoning  may  be  instituted  upon  data 
which  are  imaginary,  such  as  the  definition  of  a  point 
and  a  line  in  Euclid.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
book  exists  in  our  language  which  can  be  recommended 
to  children  as  a  direct  exercise  of  thought  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  He  who  shall  supply 
this  desideratum  will  deserve  more  than  the  present  age 
will  be  willing  to  allow,  but  may  safely  trust  his  fame  to 
succeeding  generations.  Fur  want  of  such  a  previous 
exercise  the  boy  has  to  contend  with  two  difficulties  at 
once,  new  things  and  new  methods ;  and  education  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  a  search  after  that  which  is  not 
known,  by  the  light  of  that  which  is.  We  proceed  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic. 

The  method  of  numeration  should  be  clearly  explained 
and  illustrated  by  reference  to  other  systems  besides  the 
decimal.  By  the  use  of  counters  or  any  similar  mecha- 
nical means,  the  pupil  would  readily  perceive  the  use 
and  advantage  of  giving  to  figures  a  local  value.     The 
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explanation  of  the  four  principal  rules  would  then  be 
easy,  but  in  learning  them  for  the  first  tiine  the  pupil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  abbreviations 
which  will  afterwards  be  convenient  for  practice,  and 
which  all  consist  in  the  omission  of  ciphers.  The 
arithmetic  of  concrete  quantity  would  furnish  abundant 
illustration  of  these  rules,  since  the  principles  of  all 
parts  of  the  science  are  the  same.  The  rule  for  finding 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers  will 
supply  an  example  of  logical  argument,  which  should 
be  repeated  on  several  distinct  examples.  In  fact,  the 
learner  should  accustom  himself  to  apply  to  every  case 
those  principles  of  reasoning  which  in  algebra  are  gene- 
ralized  by  the  application  of  universal  symbols  for  num- 
bers. He  will  thus  smooth  the  road  to  the  latter 
science,  which  will  present  only  one  new  feature  at  first. 
In  teaching  fractions,  a  perfectly  correct  notion  of  their 
meaning  should  be  given,  illustrated  by  examples  taken 
from  concrete  quantities.  Distinct  things  should  not 
be  confounded  because  they  have  the  same  names.  The 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  is  an  example. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  deBnitions  given  of  these  words 
can  apply  only  to  whole  numbers,  or  to  a  whole 
number  and  a  fraction :  the  name  is  extended  after  that 
operation  is  discovered,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
substitute  when  fractions  take  the  place  of  whole  num* 
bers  in  a  problem,  and  not  till  then,  should  the  student 
be  allowed  to  use  the  terms  as  applied  to  both  sorts  of 
quantity.  The  transition  to  decimal  fractions  is  simple 
and  obvious ;  but  the  pupil,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
change  the  notation,  should  be  accustomed  to  work 
questions  containing  decimal  fractious  expressed  in  the 
pommon  way  of  representing  all  fractions.    The  re- 
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duction  of  any  fraction  to  a  decimal  will  lead  to  the 
notion  of  what  is  called  a  circulating  decimal,  which  is 
all  that  the  pupil  requires,  as  the  rules  may  very  safely 
be  deferred  until  he  understands  the  nature  of  a  g^eome- 
trie  series. 

The  commercial  rules  are  simple  applications  of  the 
very  first  principles.  They  may  be  introduced  as  exam- 
ples of  the  others,  and  thus  many  long  and  distinct 
processes  found  in  all  the  books  will  be  reduced  to  two 
or  three.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  fiirtheir  de- 
tail ;  the  following  remarks  will  close  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

The  object  of  the  master  ought  to  be  to  make  his  pupil 
understand  the  process  before  him.  The  latter  ought 
therefore  to  be  questioned  on  every  part  of  his  work, 
and  encouraged  to  mention  all  the  ditficulties  which 
have  occurred  to  him.  Above  all,  the  boy  ought  never 
to  be  sufiered  to  imagine  that  he  is  stupid  because  he 
does  not  immediately  see  what  is  put  before  him. 
Schoolmasters  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind, 
that  their  pupils  are  learning  to  use  faculties,  with 
regard  to  which,  were  it  not  for  instruction,  all 
would  be  nearly  on  a  level.  To  discourage  a  be- 
ginner, by  making  him  fancy  himself  beneath  the  rest 
of  his  species,  is  the  surest  way  of  losing  time  and 
trouble.  That  inattention  or  negligence  should  meet 
with  reproof  is  undeniable,  but  this  should  not  come  in 
such  a  form  as  to  dishearten  the  well-disposed,  or  to 
give  the  indiSerent  pupil  an  excuse  for  making  no  pro- 
gress, by  laying  the  blame  on  his  faculties,  and  saying 
he  has  no  head  for  arithmetic. 

Numerical  exactness  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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and  will  be  sooner  arrived  at  by  the  ptipi!  wiiu  under- 
Btands  the  principles  than  by  any  other.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  boys  find  in  attaining  it,  arises  from  the 
cufttoni  of  writing  all  the  figures  on  a  slate,  on  which 
(since  beginners  in  arithmetic  rarely  write  well  or  evenl)) 
the  various  columns  of  figures  are  miied,  and  slant  in 
every  possible  way.  Why  should  not  the  young  calcu- 
lator employ  the  same  method  as  is  frequently  used  by 
the  older  one,  of  writing  on  paper  ruled  into  small 
squares,  one  for  each  figure  ?  Let  this  be  tried,  and  we 
will  answer  for  a  much  better  average  rate  of  correct- 
ness. As  soon  as  the  principle  of  each  rule  is  really  un- 
derstood, skeleton  forms  might  be  used  with  advantage, 
by  which  the  pupil  might  be  required  to  abide. 

The  study  of  geometry  should,  in  our  opinion,  not  be 
deferred  one  moment  later  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Many  of  the  names  here  are  new,  and  the  beginner 
should  be  made  very  familiar  with  them  before  he  en- 
counters the  difficulties  of  a  demonstration.  This  might 
be  attained  by  making  him  previously  acquainted  with 
the  leading  facts  of  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid.  It 
is  easy  to  give  ocular  demonstration  of  them  all,  ^and 
this,  while  it  fixes  the  terms  in  the  memory,  will  excite 
curiosity,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  science. 
Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  a  study  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  commencement  of  Euclid's  Elements  is 
not  calculated  to  aCTurd  a  favourable  idea.  It  consists 
of  multitudes  of  definitions  and  axioms,  some  of  which 
are  far  from  self-evident,  and  begins  with  three  trouble- 
some propositions,  showing  that  from  the  greater  of  two 
lines  a  part  may  be  cut  off  equal  to  the  less.  This  may 
be  very  necessary  to  the  received  standard  of  geometrical 
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rigour,  but  the  beginner  cannot  enter  into  this  refine- 
ment. And,  in  fact,  the  order  of  the  propositions  is  nol 
necessary  to  correct  reasoning.  This  consists  in  fomn 
ing  the  conclusions  rightly  from  the  premises,  no  matter 
what  these  last  may  be.  It  would  not  be  contrary  to 
good  logic  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of 
£ac)id,  and  from  it  to  pro^e  the  second ;  provided  that 
afterwards  the  first  book  were  proved,  without  the  ae^ 
cessity  of  taking  for  granted  any  proposition  in  the 
secoiad.  The  argument^  or  cdleetioft  of  arguments, 
would  then  stand  thus:—-* 

If  the  first  book  be  true,  the  second  is  true. 

But  the  first  book  is  true; 

Therefore  the  second  is  true. 
-  The  order  in  which  the  premiees  oome  does  not  afiect 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  i^nd  provided  the 
pupil  understands  that  the  conclusion  depends  equally 
on  the  premises  and  the  reasoning  grounded  upon  them, 
which  are  two  dis4uict  things,  an  error  in  one  nol  neces* 
sarily  afi*ecting  the  other,  he  is  perfectly  safe,  and  takes 
a  view  of  the  process  of  reasoning  not  generally  given 
to  the  young.  We  should  then  recommend  the  follow* 
iflg  principles  in  teaching  geometry  : — 

Never  to  state  a  definition  without  giving  ocular 
demonstration  of  one  or  more  facts  connected  with  the 
term  employed. 

To  defer  every  axiom,  until  that  point  is  arrived  at, 

where  ii  becomes  necessary. 

To  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  the  rea- 
soning  is  not  afiicted  by  the  assumption  of  au  axiom  to 
be  proved  afterwards,  provided  the  proof  of  it  is  inde- 
pciMient  of  the  proposition  which  it  was  used  in  proving, 
and  its  consequences. 
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To  accustom  the  beginner  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
going  backwards  from  any  proposition,  to  continue  the 
chain,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point  which  he  set  out  by 
assuming. 

To  supply  a  proof  that  "  all  right  angles  are  equal," 
and  to  deduce  the  aiiom  on  which  Euclid  grounds  the 
theory  of  parallels,  from  this  more  simple  and  obviens 
one,  viz.,  **  through  a  given  point  not  more  than  one 
parallel  can  be  drawn  to  a  given  straight  line." 

To  omit  those  propositions  which,  are  not  subse- 
quently useful,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  many,  in 
the  second  book,  and  all  in  the  fourth. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  correct  statement 
of  propositions,  he  should  be  made  to  write  all  .that  he 
reads.  But  here  is  a  probability  that  he  will  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  book.  This  may  be  prevented  by  requiring 
him  to  use  numerals  instead  of  letters  throughout,  and 
to  arrange  the  whole  in  the  following  manner*  Xtet  a 
sheet  of  paper  have  two  vertical  columns,  ruled  on  the 
\e(iy  and  let  the  whole  enunciation,  construction,  and 
demonstration  of  the  problem  be  divided  into  distinct 
paragraphs,  each  containing  only  one  assertion.  Nwn^ 
ber  these  paragraphs  in  the  first  ruled  column,  and>  in 
the  second,  opposite  to  each  paragraph,  enter  the 
numbers  of  the  preceding  ones  from  which  it  follows. 
Where  a  previous  proposition,  or  an  axiom  is  required, 
write  its  enunciation  at  the  end,  with  a  letter  before  it, 
and  enter  that  letter  opposite  to  the  paragraph  in  which 
it  is  assumed.  If  the  pupil  does  this  correctly,  the 
instructor  may  be  well  assured  that  he  understands  the 
proposition. 

In  the  application  of  algebraical  symbols  to  geo- 
metry, misconceptions  usually  prevail  which  are  coun- 
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tenanced  by  the  looseness  of  expression  of  many 
elementary  works.  They  are  mostly  founded  upon  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  algebraical  expression 
a  X  o$  or  a*,  called  a  square,  and  the  geometrical 
square  described  upon  the  line  which  contains  a  units. 
Against  this  confusion  of  terms  the  teacher  must  be  on 
his  guard,  and  should  carefully  avoid  that  symbolical 
notation  recommended  in  some  books,  by  which  ^  J3*  is 
made  to  stand  for  the  square  described  on  ^  B.  .  If  a 

short  symbol  for  this  be  used  it  might  be  \AB\,  and  the 
necessity  of  proving  tliat  the  number  of  |T|  is  con- 
tained in  [oj  is  a  x  dt  would  not  be  concealed  under  a 
peiitio  principii. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Elements,  we 
ftcommend  the  teacher  to  substitute  for  it  the  common 
arithmetical  notions  of  proportion.  Admitting  that  this 
is  not  so  exact  as  the  method  of  Euclid,  still,  a  less 
rigorous  but  intelligible  process  is  better  than  a  perfect 
method  which  cannot  be  understood  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  learners.  The  sixth  book  would  thus  become 
perfectly  intelligible. 

It  would  much  benefit  the  pupil  if  solid  geometry 
were  introduced  at  a  more  early  period.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  elementary  propositions  which  requires 
more  than  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ;  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  real  figures,  instead  of  perspective  drawings, 
the  subject  might  be  amazingly  simplified. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  algebra,  regretting 
that  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
the  subject  upon  the  sciile  which  it  deserves.  The  gpreat 
drawback  to  the  proper  attainment  of  this  science  is  the 
miserable  previous  instruction  in  arithmetic.     When 

VOL.  II.  p 
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this  defect  Is  remedied,  and  not  till  then,  con  we  eicpect 
any  better  resnhs.  It  is  the  practice  not  to  let  the  papil 
proceed  to  the  principles  of  equations  until  he  can  woiir 
questions  in  all  the  previous  rules  of  a  nature  which  Yery 
rarely  occur  in  practice.  And  of  these  rules  them- 
seWes  it  must  be  obsenred  that,  in  order  to  preaerrv 
analogies  with  arithmetic,  their  meaning  is  usually  dvK 
torfed.  To  the  unintelligible  way  in  which  the  nega* 
tiye  sigrn  is  used  we  have  already  alluded.  We  shall 
now  eiplain  o«ir  views  as  to  the  manacr  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  new  symbols  of  algebra  should  not  be  all  ex- 
plained to  the  student  at  once.  He  should  be  led  from 
the  full  to  the  abridged  notation  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  were  who  first  adopted  the  latter.  For  eiample, 
at  this  period  he  should  use  oa,  aaa,  &c.,  and  not  ^, 
0*,  and  should  continue  to  do  this  until  there  is  no  fear 
of  that  confusion  of  2  a  and  a',  S  a  and  a*,  &c.,  which 
perpetually  occurs.  Whenever  any  new  symbol  is  intro* 
duced,  not  a  step  should  be  made  until  K  has  been  re»* 
dered  familiar  by  finding  its  arithmetical  value  in  parti* 
cular  cases.  This  indeed  is  the  first  exercise;  alge» 
braical  expressions  increasing  in  complexity  are  g^n, 
and  also  certain  values  for  the  letters,  aAd  the  student  is 
left  to  find  the  corresponding  arithmetical  vakie  of  the 
expression.  Whenever  a  negative  result  occurs  it 
should  be  thrown  aside  as  an  impossibility,  the  pupil 
being  told  at  the  same  time  thai  use  will  be  af^ci  wards 
made  of  such  expressions  when  he  can  understand 
what  they  mean  m  the  solution  of  a  problem.  The  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  first 
degree  might  then  be  easily  established,  and  applied  to 
some  numerical  equations.  The  lour  rules  should  follow, 
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the  principles  beiiigr  previously  explained,  and  all  nega- 
tive results  avoided.  The  student  is  then  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  solving  an  equation  of  the  first  degree 
in  which  some  of  the  given  quantities  are  literal,  and 
may  be  supplied  with  examples  a  little  more  likely  to 
aid  his  future  studies  than  the  conundrums  about  posts 
and  saddles  which  we  have  instanced. 

At  this  stage  of  his  progpress  the  pupil  should  be  set 
to  work  a  problem  in  which  a  negative  result  occurs.  It 
should  then  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  is  a  mis- 
conception of  the  problem  itself,  and  the  manner  of  rec- 
tifying that  error  will  show,  in  the  course  of  several 
examples,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  negative  answer. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  by  examples 
the  nature  of  the  wrong   suppositions  which   lead  to 

«,ulU  of  the  form  ^  and  2.     He  .hould  then  exan,ine 

for  himself  what  change  is  produced  in  a  process  which 
sets  out  with  some  assumption  as  to  b  —  a,  when  this  has 
been  incorrectly  written  for  a  —  b.  By  comparing  the 
true  and  false  processes  he  will  deduce  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  negative  quantities  must  be  treated,  in 
order  that  their  introduction  may  not  affect  the  sound- 
ness of  the  conclusion.  He  is  thus  placed  in  the  same 
condition  as  to  results  with  the  pupil  who  has  pursued 
the  common  method ;  with  this  difference  however,  that 
he  can  explain  conclusions  which  the  other  cannot,  and 
has  never  believed  that,  a  —  b  meaning  a  diminished 
by  b,  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  —  a,  or  a  quantity 
leu  than  nothing. 

The  view  which  is  generally  taken  of  expressions  of 
the  first  and  second  degree  is  too  confined  for  the  future 
purposes  of  the  mathematical  student.    It  is  this  :  what 

p2 
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values  of  x  will  make  the  expressions  ax  —  fr,  a  j^  — 
6  <r  +  c,  &c.,  equal  to  nothing  :  whereas,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  values  of  x  make  these  expressions 
positive,  negative,  or  nothing.  All  that  is  learnt  ap- 
pears to  have  no  higher  view  than  enabling  the  student 
to  solve  the  pretty  problems  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  not  to  simplify  the  higher  parts  of  the  science.  This 
is  too  much  the  fault  of  the  education  of  our  schools  in 
general.  It  is  not  recollected  that  they  cannot  expect 
to  make  learned  men  ;  but  they  may  make  good 
learners,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  such  a  desire  for 
knowledge  as  shall  lead  the  individual  to  devote  himself 
to  study,  where  it  is  not  matter  of  compulsion,  as  in  the 
Universities,  and  still  more  amid  the  occupations  of  life. 
The  great  mistake  lies  in  a  notion  that  they  are  to  teach 
the  gnreatest  possible  number  of  bare  facts  before  the 
pupil  arrives  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  whether  he  will 
leave  school  with  the  desire  of  adding  one  more  bit  of 
knowledge  to  his  stock,  or  with  the  power  to  do  so  if  he 
has  the  will,  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  of  any  im- 
portance. Again  we  call  upon  all  who  still  adhere  to 
(he  old  syfitem  to  reflect  a  little  on  their  own  interest. 
The  number  of  new  methods  of  teaching  proposed 
every  day  shows  the  existence  of  a  general  feeling  that 
some  change  is  requisite.  The  Universities,  which  have 
made  great  advances  within  the  last  twenty  years,  may 
be  proposed  to  the  schools  as  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tatiou.  And  let  them  recollect,  that,  the  demand  exist- 
ing, the  question  is  not  whether  they  will  supply  what 
is  asked  for  or  something  else,  but  whether  the  public 
must  come  to  them  or  go  elsewhere. 
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bt  o.  long. 


(From  tho  Quarteily  Journal  of  Edueatioii,  No.  XIII.) 

A  COMMBBCIAL  couDtry,  with  numerous  and  extensive 
foreign  possessions, — a  country  whose  soldiers  and  ships 
are  found  on  almost  eyery  coast,  and  whose  travellers 
visit  every  country,  would  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  be 
the  centre  of  geographical  knowledge.  That  Great  Bri- 
tain has  roadet  and  is  daily  making,  very  large  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  a  fact  which 
will  be  generally  admitted ;  and  that  hitherto  all  these 
liccumulated  facts  have  been  turned  to  very  little  ac- 
count in  systematizing  our  knowledge,  is  another  fact 
which  is  equally  indisputable.  The  nation  that  has 
now  for  several  centuries  made  discovery,  colonization, 
and  foreign  conquest,  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
part  of  its  political  system,  had  not,  three  years  ago,  even 
a  geographical  society,  and  at  present  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  a  single  public  teacher  of  geography  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  professor  lately  appointed  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity *.  The  London  Geographical  Society  now  forms 
a  point  of  union  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  earth's  surface,  and  by  its  Journal  it  invites 
and  offers  facilities  to  the  publication  of  many  valuable 
contributions,  which  otherwise  would  never  appear.  The 
formation  of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  maps»  which 
also  are  part  of  the  Society's  plan,  together  with  the 

*  Geography  has  been  puUidy  taught  at  the  London 
Institute  for  some  time. 

p  3. 
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communications  existing  between  this  and  forei^  socie- 
ties, will  tend  to  concentrate  a  great  variety  of  informa- 
tiou  which  hitherto  has  been  scattered  and  comparatively 
useless.  The  limited  funds  of  the  Society,  and  the  great 
expense  and  risk  of  expeditions,  place  all  direct  discovery 
almost  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  operations. 
And  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  such  discovery  is  best  left 
to  individual  enterprise,  or  it  belongs  to  the  business  of 
government.  Yet  a  geographical  society  ought  to  contri  - 
bute  indirectly  towards  discovery  by  pointing  out  to  tra« 
vellers  what  has  been  already  done,  by  furnishing  them 
with  a  set  of  proper  and  well-arranged  questions  and  direc« 
tidns,  and  by  giving  such  countenance  as  each  individual 
or  undertaking  may  merit.  The  holding  out  a  promise 
of  a  prize  for  a  certain  thing  to  be  done,  or  for  the  writing 
of  a  certain  essay,  for  which  individuals  must  be  com- 
petitors, as  the  phrase  goes,  appears  to  us  not  likely  to 
do  any  good ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  hitherto  the 
Society  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  awarding  any 
premiums  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  given,  as  we 
hope  they  ever  will  be,  to  individuals  who  had  done  some 
service,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  Society's 
offers.  The  Society,  when  it  has  a  premium  to  dispose 
of,  should  look  around  and  confer  it  on  some  individual 
whose  services  are  such  as  will  render  the  conferrinar  and 
the  accepting  of  the  premium  equally  creditable  to  both 
parties.  The  Geographical  Society's  views  cannot.  Me 
think,  go  beyond  what  we  have  mentioned ;  nor  do  we 
see  any  way  in  which  such  a  Society  is  likely  to  improve 
geography  as  a  science.  Some  persons,  however,  differ 
from  us  in  opinion  on  this  lost  point,  and  think  that  the 
Geog^phical  Society  may  in  many  ways  tend  to  raise 
geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  This  opinion  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  n^* 
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lure  of  a  society ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  as  we 
conceive,  erroneous  notion,  societies  are  often  blamed 
for  not  doings  that  for  which  they  are  by  their  constitu- 
tion altogether  unsuited. 

It  is  only  by  making  geography  an  efficient  part  of 
early  instruction  that  we  can  expect  to  see  a  set  of  men 
formed,  who,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per objects  and  limits  of  their  inquiries,  will  set  about 
classifying  the  innumerable  facts  with  which  geography 
has  to  deal,  and  deducing  from  them  legitimate  infer- 
ences. Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  geography  is  al- 
ready a  part  of  instruction  in  every  school :  this  is  true,  and 
yet  it  is  still  far  from  having  assumed  any  shape  that 
entitles  it  to  the  name  of  a  science.  The  term  science 
has  been  generally  applied,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  to 
those  branches  of  investigation  which  have  quantity  for 
their  subject,  and  which  proceed  on  strict  demonstration. 
Tlius  it  is  applied  to  the  pure  mathematics,  and,  by  an 
extension  of  the  definition  just  given,  to  those  branches 
of  knowledge  whose  principles  are  founded  on  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  and  whose  results  are  expressed  by 
number.  It  may  also  be  applied,  and  should  be  applied 
to  all  subjects,  in  which  such  general  principles  have  been 
deduced  as  render  it  practicable  to  arrange  all  the  matter 
of  a  subject  under  certain  heads  or  divisions,  such 
heads  or  divisions  being  formed  and  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subordinate  to,  certain  general  prin- 
ciples. Geography  is  a  subject  which,  from  its  nature, 
has  been  hitherto  particularly  vague  and  indefinite.  It  is 
not  a  science  of  demonstration  ;  nor  is  it  a  thing  of  which 
the  matter  is  divided  and  distributed  in  subordination  to 
general  principles;  nor,  like  zoology  and  botany,  is  it 
limited  with  precision  [by  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry :  it  treats  of  all  things,  or  is  said  to  treat  of  all 
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things,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  treaU  with  precision 
of  nothing  at  all 

Geography,  as  the  school-books  tell  us,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  then  they  refer  us  to  its  Greek  ety- 
mology as  confirming  the  definition.  On  looking  into 
these  books,  we  find  that  they  are  in  general  any  thing 
but  a  description  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  a  description  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  proper  and  legitimate  subject 
of  geography.  We  altogether  object  to  the  views  of 
those  who  advise  us  to  keep  the  definition  of  geography 
somewhat  yague,  in  order  to  comprehend  withia  it  as 
much  useful  matter  as  we  can.  In  a  good  book  of  tra- 
vels we  are  glad  to  find  every  kind  of  information,  and 
from  such  a  work  the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  and  others, 
may  glean  those  facts  which  bear  more  particularly  on 
their  several  pursuits.  But  when  we  are  endeavouring 
to  improve  a  science,  or  to  convert  a  vague  subject  into 
one,  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  fix  its  limits. 

Geography  will  never  deserve  the  name  of  a  science 
till  the  matter  of  it  is  divided  and  arranged  in  conformity 
with  general  principles;  nor  of  knowledge,  till  its  facts  are 
reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  numerical  representation ; 
and  it  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  many  of  its  numerical 
representations  must  be  merely  approximative.  It  is 
better  to  know  that  the  average  value  of  a  fact  lies  be- 
tween 95  and  100  than  to  have  no  definite  idea  of  it  at  all. 

Geography  takes  for  granted  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth,  but  the  astronomical  determination  of  positions 
upon  its  surface  is  one  of  its  special  objects.  By  the 
determination  of  a  great  number  of  coast  positions,  we 
arrive  at  a  notion  of  the  exterior  configuration  of  the 
land,  as  bounded  by  water.  The  investigation  of  the 
tides,  currents,  &c.,  of  seas  and  oceans,  is  a  subject  ex- 
tensive enough  of  itself,  and  properly  belongs  to  the 
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hydrbgraplier.  To  this  separation  of  hydrography  and 
geography  some  objection  has  been  made,  but  not  yet 
supported,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  by  any  good  rea- 
sons. The  study  of  rivers  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
important  part  of  geography :  why  then,  it  is  asked,  not 
include  hydrography,  as  above  explained,  in  the  science  ? 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  mere  objection  put  in  the  way 
of  question,  to  reply  by  asking  another  question  :  the 
proper  answer  to  this  objection  then  will  be — why  should 
we  include  it?  The  division  of  the  globe's  stirface  info 
land  and  water  seems  a  very  natural  one,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  surface  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  best  forwarded 
by  following  the  obvious  division  which  nature  presents  to 
us.  We  assign  the  rivers  to  the  geographer,  because 
the  bydrographer  cannot  trouble  himself  about  them  any 
further  than  concerns  their  outlets  and  tide  water.  It  is 
in  such  places  as  these,  and  at  the  beads  of  bays  and 
inlets,  that  the  bydrographer  and  geographer  will  some- 
times meet  and  have  a  little  friendly  communication ; 
but  neither  of  them,  if  they  are  wise,  will  seek  to  enlarge 
his  domain  by  encroaching  on  that  of  his  neighbour. 

The  next  object  of  the  geographer,  and,  in  fact,  his 
great  business,  is  to  determine  the  form  of  the  surface 
of  the  land.  If  we  knew  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
each  place,  and  its  perpendicular  elevation  above  any 
given  level,  we  should  know  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which,  however  trifling  they  may  be 
when  compared  with  the  whole  mass,  are  of  the  highest 
interest  to  man,  as  without  them  the  earth  would  not  be 
suited  for  his  habitation.  The  ascertaining  of  the  actual 
and  relative  heights  of  places  on  the  earth,  which  maybe 
termed  hypsometry  (height-measurement),  is  a  branch 
of  geography  that  requires  both  to  be  extended  and 
rendered  more  exact.   But  the  number  of  points  that  we 
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can  ever  expect  to  ascertain  will  always  form  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  8urfiEU»  of  a  country,  and  we  must  therefore 
have  recourse,  by  way  of  supplement*  to  geographical 
dticripHon.  This  branch  is  necessarily  less  exact  than 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  must  avail  itself  nearly  alto- 
gether of  wordi^  which  never  convey  with  perfect  accu- 
racy either  the  facts  of  nature  or  the  impressions  of  a 
writer.  It  necessarily  involves  the  use  of  a  great  many 
terms,  such  as  mountain,  valley,  plain,  which,  from  tlieir 
nature,  can  never  be  defined  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
render  the  use  oi  them  altogether  free  from  objection. 
Still  we  must  attempt^  partly  by  numerical  values,  when- 
ever this  is  practicable,  and  partly  by  description  and 
by  representation  on  paper,  to  give  as  accurate  an  idea 
as  we  can  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  and  all  the 
irregularities  which  mark  the  surface  of  a  country* 
Here  the  pursuits  of  the  geographer  and  the  geologist 
have  certain  points  of  contact.  The  geologist,  though  his 
inquiries  are  more  particularly  directed  to  the  position  of 
rocks  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  cannot  overlook  the 
general  configuration  of  the  surface.  Nor  will  the  geo- 
grapher, though  his  special  object  is  to  ascertain  iheform 
of  the  surface,  neglect  to  observe  such  changes  as  are 
evidently  in  progress  and  are  altering  the  character  of 
that  which  it  is  his  object  to  estimate.  The  general 
description  of  mountain-systems,  including  the  direction 
of  the  main  masses,  and  the  area  occupied  by  them, 
the  junctions  of  different  groups,  the  elevations  of 
the  chief  points,  the  determination  of  the  drainage- 
boundaries,  &c.,  is  now  classed  under  the  title  of  Oro- 
graphy, lliis  term  excludes,  or  it  ought  to  exclude, 
all  that  refers  to  the  particular  mineral  composition 
of  mountains:  it  treats  specially  of  their /brm.  But 
in  doing  this,  in  describing  scarped  sides,  fiat  tops> 
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needle  peaks,  or  broad  round  backs,  we  conceive  it  Is  the 
business  of  the  geographer  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
the  nature  of  materials  which  have  such  definite  and 
characteristic  forms. 

The  next  important  branch  of  geography  is  the  de« 
scription  of  the  sources,  course,  and  volume  of  rivers ; 
the  description  of  fresh-#ater  lakes  is  ipcMed  in  this 
head*  This  branch  leads  to  a  more  minute  exMirination 
of  those  boimdaries  which  determine  the  course  of  the 
waters  that  rise  from  the  earth  in  springs,  and  of  those 
whkh,  deseending  in  rain,  find  a  more  nnmediate  eban^ 
net  by  which  to  pass  oft.  The  drainage  of  a  country  Is, 
M  a  general  rule,  marised  out  into  a  number  of  great 
divisions,  oAen  called,  whether  with  propriety  or  noi, 
basinsf  each  basin  has  its  main  drain,  with  a  nnmber 
cf  smaller  drains  running  into  it.  To  determine  the 
limits  of  each  great  basin,  or  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
surface  drained  by  the  great  rivers  of  a  country,  Is  a  ne- 
cessary step  towards  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 

The  study  of  rivers  leads  to  a  more  careful  constdera^* 
tion  of  the  ^pes  ak)ng  which  their  waters  descend  to- 
wards the  general  recipient,  which  is  either  the  ocean,  an 
inland  sea,  or  lake.  These  slopes  are  generally  bounded 
by  high  land  on  each  side,  eonstttnting,  with  the  lowest 
level  between  them,  what  are  called  valleys.  The  form 
of  these  valleys,  through  which  we  trace  rivers,  is  almost 
infinitely  diversified,  and  the  study  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  interesting  and  useful  part  of  geography ; 
they  are  the  chief  seats  of  m»i's  abode,  and  of  hie  cuiti** 

*  It  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  use  another  term,  as  the 
term  basin  is  used  by  geolofpsts,  and  in  a  different  sense.  Basin 
however  is  well  eHtablished  in  geographical  dencription,  as  indi* 
eating  the  whole  space  drained  by  a  river :  **  valleys  "  of  course 
are  included  within  "  basins,'*  and  are  parts  of  them.  (See  Darby's 
United  States,  p.  59,  note.) 
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vatioD,  and  their  waters  give  life  and  activity  to  his 
social  intercourse.  Various  names  have  been  already 
given  to  valleys,  according  to  their  form,  and  in  coon* 
tries  where  the  features  of  nature  are  on  a  large  scale, 
some  of  these  names  are  appropriate  and  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea.  When  a  river  runs  in  a  long  valley,  bounded 
by  parallel  ranges  of  liigh  landt  of  which  we  have  nume- 
rous striking  instances,  its  course  lies  in  a  longUudmal 
valley.  But  the  course  of  a  river  is  often  changed,  and 
it  runs  from  a  valley  of  the  kind  just  described  either 
into  another  valley  or  a  completely  diflferent  kind  of  co«n* 
try;  this  passage  is  generally  effisoted  by  its.^waitfrs 
taking  a  direction  which  makes  a  considerabk  angle  with 
the  line  of  the  mountains  and  passes  tlirouf  h  thesiy  either 
by  a  circuitous  winding  course  forming  a  suoeesaitn  of 
transverse  valleys,  or  by  one  short  and.  narrow  passage* 
to  which  the  name  valley  cannot  be  given ;  the  name  of 
gorge  has  been  sometimes  used  to  express  a  pass^ga  of 
this  kind  *.  But  a  more  accurate  examination  of  valleys 
will  show  the  propriety  of  some  additional  torais ;  ibr 
as  valleys  have  evidently  been  produced  in  more  ways 
than  one,  so  their  forms  are  too  various  to  be  included 
in  two  or  three  terms.  Some  rivers  do  not  run  in  val- 
leys, according  to  any  definition  of  the  term  valley  as  it 
now  exists.  Many  rivers  which  flow  through  a  flat 
region  have  probably  grooved  out  a  channel  in  the  earth, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  for  their  waters.  The  depth  and 
breadth  of  these  grooves  are  evidently  dependent  on  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and,  we 
believe,  are  deepest  in  all  countries  where  the  occasional 
floods  are  the  greatest.    A  river  may  thus  hollow  out  a 

•  See  Strabo*f  description  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Pyramus(p.  536. 
Casaub.) ;  and  the  Passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Bliie  Ridge^ 
in  JvffenioQ*s  debcription. 
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cliaunel  several  hundred  feet  deep,  as  the  Ohio  river,  in 
seme  parts,  has  done,  till  it  has  made  a  passage  laige 
enough' to  hold  any  body  of  water  that  may  come  down. 
These  excavations  lool^  like  valleys,  and  are  called  so, 
but  they  seem  to  us  to  require  a  different  name  from 
other  valleys.  The  hills  which  bound  some  parts  of  the 
Ohio  and  other  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  have  been 
sometimes  appropriately  called  River-hills :  seen  from 
the  water  tbey  present  slopes,  and  sometimes  tolerably 
steep  sides^;  but  their  tops  are  the  level  of  the  plain,  and 
hsve  been  cut  into  hill  shape  by  the  lateral  streams 
which  fall  into  the  main  channel  *•  This  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  bed  of  the  Ohio  may  be  true  or  not : 
we  give  it  here  as  it  is  given  by  the  authorities  referred 
to;  «iid  we  do  this  merely  with  the  view  of  drawing 
attenik>ti  to-  the  actual  form  of  the  river's  bed.  As  to 
the  hypothesis  itself,  of  the  channel  of  this  or  other  rivers 
having  been  formed  solely  by  the  action  of  water,  we 
may  vemark,  that  it  is  not  to  be  overthrown,  as  some 
would  wish  to  overthrow  it,  by  a  few  loose  comparisons 
with  other  rivers  which  are  of  a  different  character.  Those 
who  will  take  tlie  pains  to  begin  to  study  the  surface  of  the 
linked  States,  will  find  they  have  yet  much  to  learn ;  for 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  country  presents  in  its  physkal 
character  and  its  climate  many  features  which,  if  not 
peculiar  to  it,  are  certainly  not  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Those  who  wish  to  look  further  into  this  subject, 
may  consult  Darby's  valuable  work  (p.  298,  &c.)  on 
the  United  States,  without  the  study  of  which,  or  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  country,  any  remarks  upon  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  can  have  but  little  value. 

*  See  the  quotation  in  James  Stuait*8  America^  ii.  402,  &c., 
Major  I«ong*s  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  i  p.  38,  &c.;  and 
Darby'gViewofthcU.  S. 

Tou  II.  q 
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It  wonld  be  desirable  to  have  tenns  which  shoaki 
accurately  express  the  several  great  divisions  of  geo- 
graphy, though  we  fear  none  caa  be  proposed  wbieb 
will  be  universally  received.  Therfe  cannot,  however,  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  admits 
ting  the  following  divisions  of  the  subject,  we  say  n^ 
thing  of  the  names,  which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  coi>- 
siderations  already  stated. 

I.  Tapoihesy;  the  determtnation  of  the  krtitade  aiid 
longitude  of  points  on  the  earth's  surface  *^ 

II.  Actograpky;  the  special  detcripiton  of  the  fbrm 
and  nature  of  eoasts.  The  outline  of  them  is  dclef- 
mined  by  No.  I. 

IIL  Hypwmeiry;  the  determinalion  of  A^  ekva* 
tton  of  the  earth^s  surface  in  general.  It  treats  both  of 
the  elevation  of  level  sarfaoes,  and  the  depression  aa^ 
elevation  of  irreg^ular  surfaces. 

IV.  Orography;  the  description  of  raeutltenia,  ie  a 
branch  of  No.  III. 

V.  Pciamograpky ;  the  description  of  rivers  and  fresh- 
water *lakes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  other  divisions  should  be 
fnade,  to  render  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
earth's  surface  complete.  What  data  a  man  can  ask  for 
beyond  I.  and  III.,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture. 

To  these  five  heeds  we  think  it  advisable  to  add — 

VI.  Climatograpky ;  the  description  of  climate.  It 
depends  mainly  on  I.  and  III.,  modified  by  numerous 
kical  circumstances.    *  Climatology f  is  geographical  me* 

*  T««'«Si0'/a  it  used  by  Cicero  ad  Attic.  1. 13,  as  syoonymout 
with  r9iny(n^itt.  Bat  the  word  properly  meant  what  in  the  text 
it  intended  by  it. 

t  We  preler  the  compound  dimato^aphy  fi>r  reatona  tufficiently 
obvious.  For  the  same  reason  we  distinguith  between  anthropology 
and  anthropography. 
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t^orolog^y,  or  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe :  it  is  conse- 
quently a  part  of  physical  geography/  (Schouw,  Beitr&ge 
2;ur  vergleichenden  Klimatologiey  1827.)  The  business 
of  ob$erving  temperature,  winds,  rain,  magnetic  pheeno- 
mena,  &c.,  are  distinct  pursuits,  and  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  only  to  be  improved  by  long  continued  and  often 
by  simultaneous  observations  made  in  many  places.  But 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  business  of  the  geographer  to 
collect  and  compare  the  results  of  such  observation  made 
at  various  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  deduce  from  them  general  laws.  If  the  geo- 
^pher,  who  has  coptinually  to  do  with  astronomical 
position  and  elevation,  does  not  attend  to  this  branch, 
we  do  not  see  whose  business  it  is.  A  geographer  may 
bn  an  observer,  or  not,  of  the  astronomical  phenomena 
which  determine  position ;  he  may  measure  the  heights 
of  mountains,  or  he  may  learn  these  isolated  facts  from 
Others :  but  it  is  his  special  business  to  collect  all  facts 
bearing  on  his  science,  to  subject  them  to  the  tests  of 
comparison  with  other  known  facts,  and  to  determine 
their  relative  value  before  classifying  them  or  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  them.  We  think  the  critical 
part  of  geography  is  hardly  enough  insisted  on.  Till 
facts  are  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  show  their  rela- 
tive value,  we  do  not  see  how  geography  can  become 
more  exact.  As  the  leaving  of  large  blanks  in  maps 
indicates  our  ignorance,  and  is  a  better  plan  than  put- 
ting ip  rivers  and  mountains  of  which  we  know  nothing ; 
10  in  the  geographical  description  of  countries,  it  should 
be  stated,  of  what  parts  we  know  little,  of  what  parts  we 
know  nothing ;  and  the  points  about  which  knowledge  is 
wanting  should  be  particularly  enumerated. 

Q  2 
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Beyond  (lie  six  heads  above  enumerated,  the  geo- 
gprapher,  in  our  opinion,  should  not  go ;  and  we  think 
they  will  furnish  him  with  ample  employment.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  geographer  to  look  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  he  leaves  that  to  the  geologist.  Nor 
is  it  his  business  to  treat  of  the  distribution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  over  the  globe :  this,  we  think,  be- 
longs to  the  botanist  and  'zoologist,  and  though  it  is  a 
branch  in  which  writers  on  botany  and  zoology  are  not 
always  very  exact,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  labour 
to  improve  a  subject  which  belongs  to  no  other  branch 
of  knowledge  so  closely  as  theirs.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  think 
that  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  geography ;  and  indeed,  if  any  geogra- 
pher will  undertake  to  treat  this  department  satisfactorily 
without  neglecting  the  rest,  he  will  do  good  service. 
But  wc  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  for 
any  one  man,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
treat  all  of  them  as  completely  as  could  be  wished.  It 
is  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  ot>- 
jects  of  geographical  study,  that  we  venture  to  suggest 
the  omission  of  this  branch. 

There  is  one  animal  whose  geographical  distribution  is 
a  subject  of  great  interest — the  animal  Man ;  and  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  countries  are  generally  inte- 
resting in  proportion  as  they  are  connected  with  his  his- 
tory ;  but  particularly  with  the  history  of  civilized  man : 
the  history  of  (he  man  whom  the  races  calling  them- 
selves civilized  stamp  with  the  name  of  barbarian  and 
savage,  is  not  generally  considered  to  possess  much  inte- 
rest. This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  all  feel  that 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
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great  historical  events  recommend  themselves  much 
more  strongly  to  the  imagination  than  newly-discoveied 
^untries  inhabited  by  men  usually  termed  savages.  But 
with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge*  the  means  that  open 
on  us  for  mental  gratification  increase  also.  The  inquirer 
Into  nature  finds  something  new  in  every  portion  of  the 
worlds  however  wild  and  desolate ;  and  even  the  barba- 
lous  inhabitants  of  our  globe  furnish  us  with  abundant 
materials  of  curious  inquiry.  We  contemplate  man  as 
the  highest  in  the  series  of  animals,  zoologically  consi- 
dered»  and  when  viewed  with  reference  to  hb  situation 
on  the  earth,  his  physical  characteristics,  his  habits,  and 
bis  language,  as  furnishing  an  unbounded  field  for  in- 
quiry and  specolation.  This  branch  of  inquiry  has  not 
yet  assumed  among  us,  in  ordinary  acceptation,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  separate  subject,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  numerous  facts  already  known  are  very  imperfectly 
arranged*  and  why  curiosity  is  less  actively  directed 
towards  the  accumulation  of  new  ones.  This  branch 
pf  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  generally  left  to  geo- 
graphical description  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only 
acquire  any  systematic  shape  apd  value  by  being  made 
a  distinct  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  term  Anthropology,  which  is  familiarly  used  in 
Germany^  has  for  its  proper  subject  man  considered  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being.  It  would  be  taking 
only  a  part  of  the  subject  of  anthropology,  and  giving 
an  undue  extensiou  to  this  part,  if  we  were  to  make  it 
inekide  what  we  propose  to  denominate  Anthropogra- 
phy*.  Anthropography  should  treat  of  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  as  at  present  existing,  and  as  determined 

*  See  I'mmabuel  Kant's  Anthropoiogie  in  PrBg;matischer  Hin- 
akbt»p.30a,te. 
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by  those  physiolog^ical  characters  in  whicli  the  best 
judges  agree ;  it  should  mark  out  the  countries  in  which 
they  now  dwell,  the  migrations  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity which  have  taken  place  among  them,  and  the  con- 
sequent mixtures  of  races:  it  should  also  attempt  a  clas- 
sification of  languages,  marking  such  common  points 
as  are  observable  in  two  or  more  languages,  when  the 
proof  of  original  identity  is  imperfect :  it  should  not 
confound  under  one  race  or  class,  different  races  which, 
owing  to  various  causes,  have  now  a  common  language : 
it  should  describe  those  domestic  habits,  such  as  mar- 
riage, &c.,  and  those  religious  ceremonies,  which  are 
most  indicative  of  national  character.  It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  remark,  that  an  infinite  variety  of  facts,  not 
easily  reducible  to  any  general  head,  would  be  collected 
in  a  system  of  Anthropography — all  tending  to  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  various  capabilities  and  the 
strangely -diversified  character  of  the  animal  man. 

The  study  of  the  division  of  the  world  into  political 
communities,  the  description  of  political  boundaries,  of 
cities,  towns,  roads,  canals,  commerce,  &c.,  which  forms 
the  main  subject  of  our  ordinary  books  of  geography* 
should  in  our  opinion  be  taught  under  the  head  of  Sta- 
tistics. It  seems  to  us  that,  to  transfer  all  the  mass  of 
knowledge  of  this  description,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
capable  of  a  tabular  form,  to  the  province  of  Statistics* 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation  merely  to 
help  system-making ;  every  subject  jgains  in  precision 
and  utility,  when  we  find  it  occupying  the  place  and 
embracing  the  matter  which  are  clearly  its  due.  The 
term  Political  Geography  has  been  generally  used  to 
comprehend  the  kind  of  description  and  the  collection 
of   facts   just  alluded  to,  and    to    distinguish    them 
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from  the  real  subject  of  geography,  termed  Physical  or 
Natural,  in  opposition  to  Political.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating ,the  exclusion  of  Political  Geography  from  books 
which  profess  to  describe  a  country.  When  we  read  of 
a  country,  we  wish  to  know  of  its  towns,  public  build- 
ings, institutions,  and  roads,  as  much  as  we  do  of  its 
mountains  and  rivers^  and  often  much  more.  Still  we 
think  that  trecUises  on  geography  would  be  improved  by 
making  (he  physical  character  of  each  country  a  distinct 
and  prominent  part  of  the  subject.  Political  Geography  is 
a  distinct,  though  necessarily  a  connected  subject ;  and 
its  facts  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
tabular  form.  Indeed  a  large  part  of  physical  facts  also 
may  be  classed  in  tables,  as  they  become  known,  for  in- 
stance, extent  of  sea-coast,  heights  of  mountains,  lengths 
of  rivers,  &c. ;  and  we  should  prefer,  instead  of  giving 
numbers  as  certain  when  they  are  only  approximations,  to 
have  a  double  column,  each  containing  a  value  between 
which  we  might  be  sure  that  the  true  value  would  be 
found.  This  would  perhaps  destroy  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  termed  knowledge,  by  substituting  for  it  doubt 
and  uncertainty ;  but  in  the  end  knowledge  would  gain  ; 
it  would  be  less  in  amount,  but  of  better  quality. 

The  question,  we  think,  may  fairly  be  raised,  whether, 
in  teaching  geography,  we  ought  to  comprehend  all 
the  subjects  already  mentioned  as  comprised  in  phy- 
sical »nd  political  geography,  or  whether  we  ought  to 
strike  out  some  of  them  from  the  list.  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  without  considering  the  age  and 
acquiremenU  of  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. If  they  possess  the  proper  elementary  notions, 
and  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge,  there  seems 
uo  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  follow  his  own 
views  of  what  will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  class  in 


tbe  actaal  state  of  their  knowledge ;  he  may  touch  lightly 
OB  some  parts,  dwell  more  on  others,  and  endeavour  to 
direct  the  studies  of  bis  hearers  by  suitable  remarks  and 
leferenees,  rather  than  by  minutely  working  out  any 
one  branch.  We  can  imagine  that  there  may  be  numy 
very  good  courses  which  shall  difler  materially  as  io  ar- 
rangement, and  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  division. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  in  any  course  of  teaching, 
or  in  any  elementary  treatise,  g^grapk^  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  physical  geography,  should  be  mixed 
up  with  political  geography,  or  tUduUa^  By  keeping 
the  two  subjects  quite  distinct,  by  exercising  a  careful 
criticism  on  all  facts  presented  as  facts,  and  by  ar- 
ranging them  respectively  in  their  proper  dasses,  we 
shall  begin  to  reduce  to  the  form  of  knowledge  two  of 
the  most  interesting  branches  of  human  inquiry.  One 
will  teach  us  what  the  surface  of  the  globe  is,  and  what 
nature  has  done  for  each  portion  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of 
man :  the  other  will  show  what  man  is  doiqg  for  him- 
self; and  by  the  brief  symbols  of  number,  well  ascer- 
tained, well  digested,  and  then  rightly  interpreted,  we 
shall  learn  how  man  lives, — we  shall  know  his  pains  and 
his  pleasures,  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  his 
virtues  and  his  vices,  his  progress  or  his  retrograde 
movements,  his  coming  into  the  world,  his  going  out  of 
it,  and  the  period  of  duration  assigned  to  himt  when  his 
life  is  considered  as  a  fraction  of  one  large  integer.  In 
this  country,  unfortunately,  it  will  be  long  before  statis- 
tics can  atisume  the  form  from  which  all  these  useful 
inferences  can  be  drawn. 

The  teaching  of  the  demaUary  part  of  geography  is 
the  most  important.    By  a  few  years  of  judicious  train- 
ing, boys  will  be  fitted  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the 
courses  of^a  public  lecturer,  while  at  present  we  fear 
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most  youths  are  so  devoid  of  all  exact  elementary 
notions  as  to  be  unable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  profit  much 
by  a  complete  written  course  of  lectures.  It  is  therefore 
most  necessary  that  the  improvement  should  begin  with 
schools.  The  remarks  that  we  are  going  to  make  have 
reference  only  to  instruction  in  geography  for  youths, 
and  they  suppose  that  all  the  necessary  previous  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained.  The  method  used  at  Bruce 
Castle  (Journal  of  Education,  No.  XI.  p.  115,  &c.),  of 
giving  the  elementary  notions  of  geographical  position 
by  making  the  youth  familiar  with  the  relative  position 
of  places  near  him,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  him  the 
use  of  a  map,  appear  as  judicious  as  any  that  could  be 
chosen.  When  these  preliminary  notions  are  obtained, 
it  seems  doubtful  what  is  the  next  best  step  :  whether  to 
demonstrate  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  in  such 
ways  as  are  suitable  to  youthful  capacity,  and  then  to 
apply[Agren*s  method  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
notion  of  the  exterior  configuration  of  the  land ;  or  to 
take  the  country  in  which  the  youth  lives,  and  for  the 
present  dropping  ail  notions  of  astronomical  poshion, 
confine  him  to  the  determination  of  all  points  and  places 
by  the  measurement  of  straight  lines  from  a  fixed  point. 
If  the  latter  mode  is  preferred,  to  which  we  incline,  Iion- 
don,  of  course,  would  be  used  by  us  for  obvious  reasons. 
By  measuring  the  distances  of  ail  the  great  salient  points 
on  the  coast  from  London,  and  layinu:  them  down  ac- 
cording to  their  true  bearings,  the  student  would  get  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  form  of  the  island,  and 
would  become  familiarized  with  the  mode  of  referring 
the  position  of  one  place  to  that  of  another  by  its  bear- 
incrs.  It  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  obtain  by 
actual  measurement  on  a  tolerably  accurate  map  the 
length  of  sea-coast ;  first  by  making  the  island  into  a 
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polygon  by  lines  drawn  from  one  salient  coast  point  to 
another,  and  then  by  measuring  it  along  its  sinuosities. 
The  greatest  and  least  dimensions  of  the  isbnd  should 
also  be  measured  both  on  meridians,  on  parallels,  and 
also  between  other  points  on  the  coast  not  under  the 
same  meridian  or  parallel.  Methods  of  approximating 
in  a  rough  way  to  the  area  in  square  miles  should  also 
be  pointed  out.  It  might  then  be  observed  how  many 
miles  of  coast  there  are  for  each  square  mile  of  area*  and 
the  fraction  expressing  this  ratio  would  be  useful  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  for  similar  fractions  deduced 
from  the  ratio  of  the  coast  line  and  area  of  other  islands. 
The  value  of  the  fraction  would  at  once  show  the  general 
nature  of  the  coast  line  of  any  island  or  insular  mass  of 
land,  whether  it  was  regular  or  irregular*. 

In  describing  the  coast  as  well  as  the  mountains  and 
rivers  of  the  country,  a  number  pf  terms  come  immedi- 
ately into  use,  such  as  gulf,  bay,  sound,  channel,  pro- 
montoi^,  sstuary,  river,  velocity  of  stream,  plain,  pla- 
teau, marsh,  mountain,  mountain-range,  &&' 

And  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  an  opening  of  con- 
siderable difiiculty.  Many  of  these  terms  are  vague  io 
their  meaning,  and  have  a  different  value  when  applied 
to  different  countries.  The  name  of  gulf  is  not  applied 
to  any  parts  of  our  English  coast,  though  there  are 
indentations  to  which  it  would  be  applicable.  We  be* 
lieve  a  notion  of  considerable  magnitude  is  generally 
attached  to  the  term  gulf,  though  there  are  exceptions 
to  this ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  term  includea 
any  notion  of  form.  As  specimens  of  gulfs,  there  are  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  Gulf  of  Lions,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  &c.     It 

*  See  Berghsas,  Erate  Elemente  dw  Erdebfschreltnuig,  p.  124. 
4  o     Be  rlin,  1830. 
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seems  difficult  to  say  what  a  g^ulf  is,  though  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  fix  the  meaning  of  such  a  term.  Of  bays  we 
hhve  various  specimens  in  these  islands,  from  Pegweil 
Bay,  a  shallow  sandy  flat  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  Bantry 
Bay  m  Ireland.  Of  foreign  bays,  we  find  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c., 
from  which  it  appears  difficult  to  say  what  are  those 
characters  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  bay  from  a 
gulf.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  trifling,  and  that 
such  objections  are  mere  quibbles,  and  that  we  all  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  when  applied  to  a  particular 
gulf  or  htity.  But  any  such  answer  as  this  appears  to 
OS  entirely  insufficient.  We  da  not  expect  that  people 
will  forthwith  call  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Pegwell  Bay 
by  their  new  and  more  appropriate  terms  as  soon  as  they 
are  annomiced  to  the  world ;  but  if  there  be  any  marked 
characters  of  form,  magnitude,  position,  &c.,  wrhich  will 
enable  us  to  classify  the  gulfs,  bays,  &c.,  under  certain 
heads,  so  that  when  we  hear  of  a  new  gnlf  or  bay,  we 
have  at  least  one  correct  idea  suggested  by  the  word, 
something  would  be  gained.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
so  much  the  worse  for  geography,  which  must  always 
rennun,  as  many  wish:  it  to  do,  rather  loose  and  inde- 
finite. 

There  is  some  difficulty  about  promontories,  capes, 
heads,  headlands,  points,  noses,  though  we  think  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  insuperable.  The  word  promontory  might 
be  used  in  a  limited  sense  to  express  the  bluff  pro- 
jecting termination  of  a  mountain  in  the  sea  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  restricted  to  such  a  piece  of 
land  terminating  in  the  sea.  It  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied equally  well,  and  sometimes  is  applied,  to  similar 
abrupt  terminations  of  mountains  on  the  edges  of  plaina. 
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Cape  and  bead  are  merely  the  same  name  ia  two  dif- 
ferent languages ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  they 
are  used  with  much  precision.     The  word  cape  is  cer- 
tainly applied  botJi  to  low  and  high  land  projecting  into 
the  ocean ;  but  it  is  dearly  desirable  to  have  distinct 
names  for  these  di^rent  kinds  of  projections.     Nose, 
naze,  or  ness,  is  not  uncommon  in  England ;  but  fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  and  we  find  it  also  in  Dennurk : 
we  have  in  England  Sheemess,  Dungeuess,  the  Naxe, 
&c.     All  these  terms  perhaps  would  come  under  some 
of  the  more  general  denominations  of  promontory,  or 
capes,  if  they  were  well  defined.     It  would  not  appear 
very  difficult  to  divide  the  diflferent  projections  of  land 
into  the  sea  into  classes,  according  to  some  one,  two,  or 
more  characteristics ;  it  might  be  desirable  to  retain  the 
usual  names  of  cape,  &c.,  adding  to  them  a  distinctive 
term  by  which  each  would  be  referred  to  its  proper  ciasa. 
As  to  mountains,  the  difficulty  is  great,  for  nothing 
is  so  indefinite  as  the  word   mountain.    Elevations 
which  are  only  hiUs  in  one  country  are  mountains  in 
another;  and  even  in  the  same  country  the  point  at 
which  a  hill  becomes  a  mountain  is  always  a  little  un- 
certain.    The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  geographically 
only  one  name  to  indicate  all  elevation  ;  (he  altitude  of 
each  would  be  one  element  by  which  its  more  specific 
character  would  be  determined.     Next  to  elevation,  the 
$hape  of  mountains  or  of  high  land  requires  considera- 
tion.    Land  may  be  elevated  and  yet  flat ;  there  may 
be  au  ascent  to  it  on  one  side,  which  looks  like  the  slope 
of  a  hill  or  a  mountain ;  but  on  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  slope  we  may  find  an  extensive  level,  declining  so 
imperceptibly  as  to  convey  no  other  idea  tlian  that  of  a 
great  plain.     Or  a  mountain  may  have  two  opposite 
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slopes  of  different  inclination,  with  what  is  called  its 
summit  consisting  of  a  level  plain.  Such  a  level  is 
found  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  indeed  they  exist  in  all  hilly  countries.  Hence  in 
connexion  with  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  we  have 
various  kinds  of  plains:  we  have  river-plaim^  hill" 
plains^  mountatn-plains  {opowiBia,  Strabo),  and,  no 
doubt,  other  kinds  of  plains.  We  by  no  means  despair 
of  seeing  names  given  to  these  different  kinds  of  tint 
lands,  which  will  be  favourably  received  and  adopted. 
The  term  plateau^  or  table-land,  seems  to  be  sometimes 
used  as  indicatmg  high  flat  lands  as  distinct  from  lower 
flat  lands ;  but  even  if  it  obtains  currency  in  this  sense, 
it  is  by  no  means  sufficient*. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  valleys.  A  valley,  we  find, 
h  often  defined  very  loosely  "  as  the  low  ground  be- 
tween mountains,  and  as  generally  traversed  by  u 
river."  From  this  definition  it  must  follow  that  a  great 
many  rivers  flow  in  valleys  for  only  a  small  part  of  their 
course,  and  some  certainly  flow  in  no  valleys  at  all. 
It  might  however  possibly  be  useful  to  consider  all 
streams  as  flowing  in  valleys,  provided  we  assign  to 
these  valleys  specific  names,  derived  from  some  one  or 
more  properties  by  which  they  are  characterized. 

There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  imprinting  on  the 
memory  a  tolerably  correct  outline  of  the  great  bounda- 
ries of  the  land  and  water  on  the  globe,  except  by  some 
method  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Agren.  (See  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  No.  XI.  p.  27,  &c.)  And  we  think 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  at  all  on  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  boys,  or  rather,  according  to  Agren's 

*  See  Berghatia,  p.  41,  &c.,  on  flat  lands,  &c.  His  division 
appears  founded  too  much  on  bare  elevation,  which  we  think  in- 
sufficient. 
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plan,  inducing  them  to  teach  themselves  under  what 
parallels  and  meridians  all  the  great  limiting  points  of 
the  land  are  placed.  For  instance,  a  boy  should  be 
able  to  refer  from  memory  such  points  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Verde,  Cape  Guardafui,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  most  southern  point  of  Spain, 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  Morea  (not  the  most 
southern  point  of  Europe,  as  is  sometimes  stated),  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  &c.,  to  their  right  astrono- 
mical position  on  the  earth's  surface.  Such  a  bare  outline 
as  this,  if  a  boy  learned  nothing  at  all  beyond  it,  would 
save  him  from  much  confusion  and  numberless  ridica- 
lous  errors.  But  this  frame-work,  when  gradually  filled 
up,  would  present  to  the  mind  a  number  of  subdivisions, 
to  each  of  which  the  pupil  would  readily  refer  all  iso- 
lated facts,  as  they  occur  in  his  various  readings,  or  when- 
ever they  are  presented  to  him  with  sufficiently  accurate 
data ;  he  thus  would  acquire  a  real  geographical  picture 
of  the  earth,  the  great  outlines  of  which  might  be  con- 
tinually approximating  more  and  more  to  accuracy  with* 
out  deranging  the  general  impression.  In  a  similar  way 
he  would  print  on  his  memory  and  imagination  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  the  great  mountain  rang^  and  the 
exact  position  of  their  more  remarkable  points.  Both 
for  those  who  make  geography  their  special  study,  and 
for  the  botanist,  zoologist,  and  geologist,  such  a  foun- 
dation of  geographical  knowledge  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. In  all  the  three  last  departments  of  know- 
ledge here  alluded  to,  can  we  doubt  that  many  erroneous 
generalizations,  and  often  inconsistent  assertions,  would 
be  checked  if  a  man  always  had  this  fundamental  know- 
ledge of  geography?*  Men  cannot  always  write  with 
*  One  instance  it  as  good  at  abondred.    A  modern  writer  on 
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maps  before  them,  nor  are  men  always  willing^  to  be 
making  constant  references  to  such  very  troublesome 
monitors  as  good  maps  are ;  sometimes  most  unkindly 
overturning  a  whole  heap  of  h3rpotheses»  ingenious  con- 
jectures, and  pleasant,  easy,  self-satisfying  generaliza- 
tions. 

To  acquire  an  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
plete geographical  picture  of  a  country,  we  must  see  it 
represented  under  various  forms ;  we  must  have  in  fact 
a  series  of  maps  with  the  same  outline,  but  a  different 
filling  in.  Our  own  island,  for  example,  might  be  re- 
presented, first  with  a  bare  coast  outline  and  the  courses 
of  the  rivers.  This  should  be  studied  afler  the  method 
ofAgrentill  the  picture  is  distinctly  impressed  on  the 
mind.  In  a  second  map  we  would  place  the  high  ground 
and  the  rivers  also.  Other  maps  might  be  constructed  to 
show  the  artificial  water  system  of  canals,  in  connexion 
with  the  natural  water  system  of  rivers.  A  map  of 
roads,  with  all  the  great  towns  indicated,  and  all  the 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  would  also  be  necessary ; 
and  other  maps  no  doubt  might  be  suggested.  Such 
maps  roughly  executed  would  soon  be  produced  at  a 
very  moderate  charge,  if  a  sufficient  demand  for  them 
could  be  calculated  on. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  urge  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  position  on  the 
earth's  surface.  This  knowledge  is  not  only  the  true 
basis  of  all  geographical  knowledge,  but  it  is  an  indis- 

geoloey  says — that  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  the  mountains 
of  Daimatia,  and  Croatia,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  AUe^hanies  of 
America,  are  all  parallel  to  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  passes 
through  Natchez  and  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  j  of  course 
they  are  also  all  parallel  to  one  another.  Such  an  assertion  can 
hardly  be  lurpatscd  for  absurdity. 
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pensable  element  In  every  science  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  observation  and  the  compariaon  of  natural  phe* 
nomena  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Without  this 
knowledge  the  geographer  has  laid  no  foundation  for 
his  further  pursuits,  and  the  inquirer  into  nature  will 
oflen  fall  into  error,  which  may  sometimes  seriously 
affect  his  conclusions. 

Next  to  the  teaching  of  the  general  outline  of 
countries,  with  their  mountains  and  rivers,  the  most 
important  thing  is  climcUe^  or  the  comparison  of  me- 
teorological phenomena  as  ascertained  at  different  points 
of  the  earth's  surface.  This  should,  of  course,  be  pre- 
ceded by  exact  notions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons, 
the  lengtli  of  day  and  night  at  different  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  the  modes  of  determining  the  four  car* 
dinal  points  at  any  place,  with  the  determination  of  the 
sun's  angular  distance  at  rising  and  setting  from  the 
east  and  west  points  at  any  season  of  the  year,  &c.,  the 
mode  of  measuring  the  shortest  distance  between  any 
two  points  given  in  position  on  the  earth's  surface, 
reducing  magnetic  to  true  bearings,  &c.  Without  this 
preliminary  knowledge  we  do  not  see  how  the  subject 
of  climate  can  be  treated  satisfactorily,  even  in  an  ele- 
mentary way.  It  would  also  furnish  opportunities  for 
giving  a  student  a  variety  of  easy  problems,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  he  might  apply  his  mathematical  acquire* 
ments. 

We  have  already  excluded  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  from  the  province  of  the 
geographer,  with  an  earnest  request  to  botanists  and 
zoologists  to  look  carefully  af\er  them,  for  nobody  else 
can  do  it  so  well.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  teach- 
ing the  great  principles  of  geography,  these  considera- 
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tions  should  be  entirely  excluded.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  indications  of  climate  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  of  great  interest  to 
compare  different  points  of  the  jearth's  surface,  similar 
in  position,  but  differing  in  products,  which  may  often 
be  the  indication  of  some  modifying  cause  of  climate  not 
hitherto  investigated.  If  it  were  possible  either  in 
schools  or  colleges  for  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  a 
botanist  and  a  zoologist,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
come  better  from  them  than  from  the  geographer.  But 
till  science  be  more  subdivided  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing it,  it  is  much  better  that  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  should  be  treated  of,  even 
imperfectly,  by  the  teacher  of  geography,  than  that  so 
useful  and  attractive  a  branch  of  knowledge  should  be 
entirely  neglected  in  a  course  of  liberal  instructions. 
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Bx  A.  VIEUSSEUX. 


(From  Uie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educatioo,  No.  XIV.} 

Statistics,  a  term  first  introduced  by  the  Germaa 
writers,  was  defined  by  Achenwall,  of  Gottingen,  to  be 
the  exposition  of  the  effective  components  of  any  political 
society.  This  definition  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  by 
some,  and  indeed  German  writers  are  not  yet  very  well 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  Statistics.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  de- 
termine the  exact  limits  of  statistics,  but  simply  to  show 
the  kind  of  information  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a 
country  or  nation ;  and  having  this  object  in  view»  we 
think  that  the  term  *'  political  geography "  expresses 
more  nearly  than  any  other  that  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  speak.  Political  geo- 
graphy is  the  foundation  of  all  political  science,  for 
unless  we  know  the  present  condition  of  a  country  and 
its  people,  we  cannot  possibly  reason  correctly  on  their 
wants  and  wishes,  and  on  the  reasonableness  of  those 
wishes,  or  the  means  and  chances  there  may  be  of  sa* 
tisfying  them.  This  seems  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  truism 
60  oflen  disregarded,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
assert  it  here  as  a  proposition,  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  our  object  to  demonstrate.  The  geographer,  or 
statistician,  gives  the  facts ;  the  politician,  the  jurist, 
and   the   moralist,  reason  and  speculate  upon  them. 
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But  unless  the  facts  be  accurately  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  all  arguments  drawn  from  them  are  inconclusive. 
Political  geog^phy  is  therefore  a  science  of  facts,  and 
not  of  hypothesis  or  speculation ;  it  shows  things  as 
they  are,  and  leaves  to  others  to  decide  whether  they 
ouo;ht  to  be  so,  or  are  likely  to  remain  so. 

The  elements  of  the  condition  of  a  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  The  former,  which  belong 
properly  to  physical  geography,  are,  its  extent  and 
coast-line,  the  configuration  of  its  surface,  its  position 
on  the  globe,  and  its  climate,  its  boundaries,  and  the 
nature  of  the  countries  or  seas  which  border  on  it,  the 
quality  of  its  soil,  and  the  character  of  its  rivers,  its  na- 
tural productions,  whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal, 
and  lastly  its  population.  The  artificial  elements,  which, 
being  the  work  of  man,  are  temporary  and  susceptible 
of  modification,  or  even  total  change,  consist  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  their  agriculture,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  and  trade,  which  constitute  the 
wealth  and  capital  of  the  country ;  the  civil  and  political 
institutions,  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  their  religion, 
and  language. 

It  is  the  business  of  political  geogp'aphy  to  furnish 
data  to  show  the  influence  which  the  various  elements 
above  mentioned  exercise  upon  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  economical  habits  of  a  people,  and  upon  their  poli- 
tical condition.  The  natural  or  topographic  elements  of 
a  country  being  mostly  permanent,  their  influence  may 
be  calculated  according  to  certain  rules.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  civilization  of  Europe  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  its  geographical  position,  its  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  its  peninsular  form  indented  by  two  large 
inland  seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  and  by 
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Bumeroui  guVs  and  great  rivers,  all  which  circum- 
stances must  have  facilitated  colonization  at  first,  and 
social  intercourse  and  trade  afterwards.  Africa,  mas- 
sive and  unbroken  in  its  shape,  with  few  navigable 
rivers,  a  burning  climate,  and  vast  deserts,  has  remained 
for  the  most  part  uncivilized  to  this  day.  And  in 
Europe  itself,  which  are  the  countries  that  have  been 
most  forward  in  civilisation  ?  Greece,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. Greece,  indented  by  numerous  g^lfs  and  creeks, 
surrounded  by  clusters  of  islands,  affording  numerous 
natural  harbours,  and  placed  on  the  threshold  of  Asia, 
and  in  a  fine  climate,  was  most  favourably  situated  for 
commerce.  Italy,  long  and  narrow,  with  an  extensive 
line  of  coasts,  but  with  few  bays  or  natural  harbours,  is 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  Greece,  while  the  want  of  tides 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  renders  the  rivers  nearly  use- 
less for  the  purpose  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  natural  harbours  that  has  made 
Italy  inferior  in  maritime  commerce  to  Greece  and  to 
England.  On  the  contrary,  Greece  is  not  so  rich  aa 
agricultural  country  as  Italy ;  she  has  not  such  an  ex- 
panse of  well-watered  plains,  nor  so  many  fine  valleys ; 
her  mountains  are  more  rugged  and  bare.  And  in  Italy 
itself,  we  find  that  Venice,  seated  on  her  gproup  of 
islets,  forming  natural  harbours  and  canals,  soon  felt 
the  influence  of  her  position,  and  consequently  became 
the  principal  maritime  power  of  Italy,  and  in  latter  ages 
the  only  one.  Man  may  do  much  to  correct  local  dis- 
advantages, but  he  can  seldom  wholly  conquer  them. 
In  some  cases,  the  geog^phical  advantages  remain 
neglected,  through  the  agency  of  other  causes,  but  theat 
are  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  The  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  with  its  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  islands,  U 
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excellently  situated  for  maritime  trade,  but  Dalmatia 
having  always  been  a  dependency  of  other  states,  first 
of  Venice,  jealous  of  its  commercial  monopoly,  and 
lately  of  Austria,  its  resources  have  remained  compara- 
tively neglected,  and  it  has  not  derived  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  its  geographical 
situation.  Yet  the  Dalmatian  sailors  are  the  boldest 
and  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  on  a  spot  of  its 
coast  where  an  independent  state  long  existed,  Ragusa 
was  a  centre  of  trade  and  maritime  enterprise.  So  true 
it  is  that  geographical  position  will  determine  the  in- 
dustry of  a  country,  if  not  trammelled  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

Navigable  rivers  are  the  great  arteries  of  social  life. 
The  free  towns  of  Germany  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  those  of  Holland,  are  instances  of  this.  What 
makes  the  striking  difference  between  Egypt,  where 
civilization  is  older  than  history,  its  origin  being  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  mythic  ages,  and  the  rest  of  Northern 
Africa,  which,  in  spite  of  so  many  colonies  and  con- 
quests from  different  nations,  still  remains  in  the  same 
wild  half  barbarous  state  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  more  ?  The  Nile  has  been  the  great  civilizer 
of  Egypt,  while  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  mountainous, 
and  destitute  of  large  navigable  rivers,  have  never  ad- 
mitted civilization  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior. 
Again,  Spain,  square  and  compact  in  its  shape,  with 
hardly  any  navigable  river,  and  its  centre  forming 
a  high  naked  table-land,  labours  under  great  obstacles 
to  internal  communication,  and  accordingly  has  never 
been  a  great  commercial  country ;  while  Portugal,  nar- 
row, with  a  long  line  of  coast  fronting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  two  noble  sestuaries,  the  Tagus  and  the 
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Dour6,  was  for  ages  one  of  the  great  niaritime  powers 
of  Europe.  In  the  bleak  north,  the  coast  of  Norway, 
with  its  innumerable  ports,  has  been  always  a  nuisery 
of  bold  seamen.  Manufactures  may  prosper  in  conn* 
tries  remote  from  the  sea  and  from  navig^le  riTers,  and 
even  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  as  manufactures 
chiefly  depend  on  the  supply  of  fuel  and  water,  and  of 
the  raw  materials,  which  often  are  produced  near  the 
spot.  In  the  case  of  bulky  raw  materials  being  broi^fat 
from  distant  parts,  the  disadvantage  of  a  remote  internal 
manufacturing  site  is  much  gpreater.  Those  manufac* 
tures  which,  having  these  supplies  at  hand,  are  at  the 
same  time  situated  near  the  sea  or  a  navigable  river, 
must  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others.  England 
unites  all  these  requisites  above  every  other  country  in 
Europe;  its  configuration,  long  line  of  coast,  numerous 
natural  harbours  and  navigable  rivers,  its  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coals,  its  iron  and  tin  mines,  all  these  have 
established  its  supremacy  in  manufactures  and  maritime 
trade,  and  this  supremacy  it  must  retain  as  long  as  it 
retains  its  independence  as  a  nation. 

The  natural  elements  of  a  country,  by  determining 
the  industry  of  the  people,  influence  at  the  same  time 
their  social  and  moral  habits.  The  shepherd  who  grazes 
his  flocks  for  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  being  of 
simpler  habits,  fewer  ideas,  and  fewer  words^  than  the 
labourer  or  artizan  who  lives  in  the  crowded  towns 
or  villages  of  the  plain.  The  nomadic  Arab,  being  ob- 
liged to  wander  in  quest  of  pasture  for  his  cattle,  lives 
constantly  encamped,  ever  on  the  watch,  and  pre* 
pared  for  defence.  He  acquires  habits  of  alertness  and 
courage  and  of  extreme  sobriety.     Milk  and  a  few  dates 
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are  his  general  food.  The  Sheiks  of  the  wandering 
Arab  tribes,  having  no  fixed  habitations,  no  castles,  or 
prisons,  can  only  enforce  their  authority  by  popular 
eonsent.  Hence  the  independent  spirit  of  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  and  the  impossibility  of  conquering  them,  or  at 
least  of  keeping  them  in  subjection. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  pole,  heat,  as  a  general 
law,  decreases,  and  the  duration  of  daylight  during  one 
half  of  the  year  becomes  more  and  more  contracted : 
this  occasions  additional  wants  of  fuel,  warm  clothings 
and  artificial  light.  The  labourers  of  southern  countries 
have  fewer  wants  than  those  of  northern  ones,  and 
therefore  are  less  inclined  to  work  hard. '  The  precocity 
of  women,  and  their  early  decay,  in  the  countries  near  to 
or  within  the  tropics,  may  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  custom  of  polygamy  among  many  tropical 
nations,  though  polygamy  is  not  confined  to  the  natives 
of  hot  countries.  The  appearance  of  the  sky  influences 
the  taste  of  the  people  for  the  arts.  The  sky  of  Greece 
and  that  of  Southern  Italy,  their  rich  tints  and  brilliant 
appearance,  the  cheerfulness  which  they  seem  to  spread 
over  all  nature,  have  impressed  the  people  of  those 
countries  with  a  lively  sense  of  beauty,  and  have  contri- 
buted to  form  the  style  of  their  music,  their  poetry,  and 
their  architecture. 

Climate  afiects  the  productions  of  a  country,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  their  commercial  relations. 
The  temperature  of  a  country  may  be  the  result  of  the 
following  circumstances :  latitude,  elevation  of  the  sur- 
fiice,  aspect  or  exposure  to  a  particular  point  of  the 
horizon,  situatk)n  with  regard  to  some  great  range  of 
mountains,  or  to  a  sea  or  lake,  prevailing  winds,  Ac. 
The  eflRects  of  mere  latitude  are  often  counteracted  l^ 
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some  other  of  the  above  causes :  thus  Bogota,  Quito, 
and  other  places  within  the  tropics,  enjoy  a  temperate 
climate.  The  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  experiences 
a  severer  winter  than  the  Spanish  side  of  those  moun- 
tains ;  the  same  diflference  exists  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  Italian  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  Italy,  the  valleys 
on  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  side  of  the  Apennines  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  southern  conniries ;  the  lemon, 
orange,  fig,  and  olive-tree  grow  there  in  full  luxuriance, 
while  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  range,  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Parma  and  Modena,  is  subject  to  a  long  and 
bleak  winter,  and  can  raise  none  of  the  above-men- 
tioned products. 

The  configuration  of  a  country  and  the  nature  of  its 
boundaries  have  a  powerful  influence  on  its  political 
condition.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  insular 
position  of  England  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  national  independence.  Where  did  Na- 
poleon's armed  myriads  stop?  On  the  shores  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  on  those  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  was 
the  Baltic  that  saved  Sweden  from  a  visitation,  after  the 
conqueror  had  overrun  Pomerania.  Gioia,  the  Italian 
economist,  observes  that  the  Italian  peninsula  being 
long  and  narrow,  with  an  enormous  line  of  coast,  is 
assailable  on  innumerable  points  from  the  sea ;  whilst 
on  the  land  side,  the  Hue  of  defence  formed  by  the  Alps 
is  weakened  by  the  wide  crescent  form  of  that  range  of 
mountains,  which  offers  numerous  passes  to  invaders. 
Again,  the  great  length  of  the  same  peninsula,  inter- 
sected by  the  lofty  Apennines,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  a 
unity  of  government,  to  the  choice  of  a  common  capital, 
and  to  the  amalgamation  of  its  various  populations. 
The  difference  in  the  climate,  nature  of  the  soil  and 
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its  productions,  and  consequently  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  is  very  great  between  north  and  south  Italy ; 
Naples  and  Milan  are  countries  quite  different  from 
each  other. 

Rivers  and  mountains  are  the  common  demarcations 
of  political  boundaries.  Of  the  two,  mountains  form 
the  more  durable  and  secure  line  of  frontier.  Moun- 
tains generally  separate  races  and  languages,  for  the 
social  and  commercial  relations  of  men  mostly  follow  the 
direction  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  each  side  of 
a  mountain  range.  Hence  arise  similarity  of  interests^ 
habits,  sympathy,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  defence. 

A  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  of  various 
countries  is  essential  not  only  to  the  statesman  and  the 
politician,  but  to  the  merchant,  the  traveller,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  general  student.  The  merchant,  by  being 
acquainted  with  them,  will  avoid  bad  speculations,  such 
as  sending  to  tropical  climates  goods  which  are  only  fit 
for  northern  latitudes,  for  instance,  stoves  and  thick 
woollen  cloths  to  Brazil,  and  even,  as  we  have  heard  it 
asserted,  skates  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  never  freezes. 
Such  blunders  could  only  take  place  where  men  were 
very  ignorant ;  and  though  they  might  not  occur  now  as 
to  places  known  by  experience  to  the  merchant,  we  may 
safely  say  that,  if  the  whole  coast  of  China  were  at  once 
opened  to  foreign  trade,  very  few  mercantile  men  would 
be  sufficiently  masters  of  such  facts  as  are  already  as- 
certained about  China,  to  make  a  profitable  use  of 
them.  .  A  similar  want  of  knowledge  occasioned  ludi- 
crous but  expensive  mistakes  in  the  mining  speculations 
of  Mexico  and  South  America:  steam-engines  were 
sent  to  be  worked  on  the  mountains,  in  places  almost 
hiaccessible,  where  there  was  no  fuel  to  put  them  in 
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moHon,  attd  no  timber  suitable  for  the  most  necessary 
purposes.  Napoleon  committed  a  great  statistical  error 
by  remaining  at  Moscow  afler  the  town  was  burnt,  and 
till  the  winter  set  in.  He  became  convinced,  when  too 
late,  of  the  fiEu:t  that  men  and  horses  bred  In  a  more 
southern  latitude,  and  in  the  more  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  Russian  winter.  By  a 
knowledge  of  localities,  blunders  will  be  avoided  in 
speaking  or  writing,  such  as  talking  of  the  trees  bearing 
fruit  in  Biscay  in  the  month  of  March,  or  of  the  smiling 
pkrins  of  the  south  in  summer,  where  the  fields,  unless 
they  can  be  artificially  irrigated,  are  parched  and  withered 
by  a  burning  sun.  With  regard  to  southern  countries, 
people  are  too  apt  to  indulge  in  gorgeous  visions  of  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  odoriferous  g^ves,  of  seas  ever 
blue,  weather  always  genial,  and  breezes  ever  soft; 
they  forget  the  summer  drought,  the  want  of  water,  the 
torments  of  thirst,  the  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  the 
swarms  of  flies,  musquitoes,  and  locusts,  and  numerous 
poisonous  creeping  things,  the  summer  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes, the  Bcirocco  and  the  khamsin,  the  malaria  exha- 
lations, the  enervation  produced  by  the  cKmate,  the 
consequent  indolence  of  the  people,  and  their  eaviy  old 
ag^ ;  they  forget  that  a  sun  constantly  bright  in  a  sky 
constantly  blue,  month  afler  month,  produces  at  last  a 
sense  of  weariness  as  great  as  that  occasioned  by  a 
gloomy  northern  winter,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the 
equmoctial  clouds,  slowly  and  darkly  piled  one  above 
the  other  on  the  verg^  of  the  horizon  is  as  welcome  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  latitudes  as  the  first  warm  days 
of  spring  to  those  of  the  British  isles.  The  author  of 
'*  Recollections  of  the  Persian  Ghilf,'*  quoted  by  Balbi, 
observes  that  the  brilliant  descriptions  which  several 
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writers  have  given  of  the  south  of  Persia  are  mosi 
erroneous,  although  the  authors  of  those  descriptiona 
cannot  be  charged  with  wilful  deception,  for  they  do 
describe  things  that  exist,  only  they  colour  them  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  recognize  them. 

**  Isles  of  palms,  and  banks  of  pearls,  vine  arbours* 
and  groves  of  pomegranates,  all  these  appear  brilliant, 
firesh,  and  balmy,  in  the  recital,  but  how  different  the 
reality !  The  groves  of  palms  are  stunted,  straggling 
plantations,  the  pale  and  faded  green  of  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  tints  of  the  naked  rocks  which 
surround  them;  the  pomegranates  are  covered  with 
white  dust ;  the  pearl  banks  are  heaps  of  oyster  shells 
exhaling  an  infectious  odour;  the  crystal  springs  are 
brackish  water ;  the  breezes  are  suffocating;  and  the 
vases  containing  melted  rubies  are  nothing  more  than 
bottles  of  Shiraz  wine,  which  tastes  like  bad  port  mixed 
with  beeri  with  a  piece  of  dirty  rag  for  a  stopper.  Such 
are  the  attractions  of  the  shores  of  the  true  Persian 
g^f— chores  desolate  and  barren,  under  an  atmosphere 
which  withers  every  thing." 

One  consequence  of  these  exaggerated  descriptions  is 
that  travellers,  on  visiting  the  spot  to  which  they  refer, 
and  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions, oflen  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  pronounce 
every  thing  detestable,  the  sky,  the  climate,  the  country, 
and  the  people.  And  persons  who  have  not  travelled, 
bearing  such  discordant  accounts,  become  doubtful 
of  truth  altogether,  and  assume  a  sort  of  sarcastic  and 
contemptuous  scepticism  concerning  every  thing  con- 
nected with  foreign  countries,  which  they  mistake  for 
wisdom. 

If  we  pass  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  causes  that 
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affect  the  condition  of  a  people,  we  find  the  diflBculty  of 
ascertaining^  truth  greatly  increased,  for  here  even  per- 
sonal observation  is  not  sufficient,  as  every  observer 
sees  through  his  own  peculiar  medium.  The  mora 
elements  of  a  state  may  be  redoced  to  three  heads :  po- 
litical, civil,  and  religious  institutions. 
.  The  political  institutions  ofa  country  include  its  legis* 
lalive  and  executive  powers,  its  political  divisions  and 
their  administration,  its  financial  system  and  mode  of 
taxation,  its  military  and  naval  establishments,  &c.  The 
civil  institutions  are, — the  judicial,  correctional,  and 
police  systems,  the  establishments  for  education,  both 
elementary  and  superior,  and  the  municipal  or  com- 
munal administration.  All  these  departments  and  their 
ramifications  are  too  often  jumbled  together  under  that 
most  vague,  unsatisfactory  denomination,  *'  govern- 
ment." Civil  and  political  institutions  are  confounded 
together ;  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  adminis- 
trative, the  judiciary,  and  the  municipal  powers  ;  we  are 
told  that,  in  one  country,  the  monarch,  in  another  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  make  the  laws ;  but  fire- 
quently  we  are  not  told  to  whom  the  administration  of 
these  laws  is  intrusted ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  less 
on  the  laws  themselves  than  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  administered  that  the  welfare  or  misery  of  the 
people  depends.  No  particular  form  of  government  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  All  forms  of  government  can  be  abused ; 
an  ignorant  or  corrupt  majority  may  render  a  demo- 
cracy insufferable  to  all  honest  men ;  and  monarchy,  in 
the  hands  of  weak,  ignorant,  or  wicked  rulers,  may 
bring  ruin  upon  a  nation.  It  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  Prussia,  although  in  its  form  an  absolute 
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monarchy,  is  one  of  the  best  administered  countrieSf  and 
Its  people  one  of  the  best  informed  in  Europe,  owing  to 
its  universal  system  of  popular  education.  Such  is  its 
present  condition ;  it  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  under  an  absolute  form  of  government,  there  can 
be  no  guarantee  for  the  future  continuance  of  an  up- 
right and  enlightened  administration.  This  is  the  great 
drawback ;  but  at  the  same  time,  where  the  people  are 
generally  educated  and  moral,  flagn^nt  abuses  can  hardly 
occur ;  and  if  they  should  occur,  they  cannot  be  of  long 
duration^  for  they  would,  in  fact,  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government 

^*  In  Prussia,^'  observes  M.  de  Chambray,  in  his 

*  Notes'  on  that  country  in  1833,  **  the  king,  although 
called  absoiute,  is  in  reality  less  so  than  the  king  and 
the  ministry  of  France.  He  is  not  obliged  to  [Nrocure 
the  approbation  of  the  chambers,  because  there  are  no 
chambers ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries  who  owe  their  offices  either  to  their  merit 
as  displayed  in  rigorous  examinations,  or  to  the  suf- 
frages of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  king  could  not 
engage  in  a  war  reprobated  by  the  nation ;  he  could  not 
bestow  the  first  employments  in  the  administration  on 
a  mere  favourite ;  and  he  could  not  make  unjust  promo- 
tions in  his  army.*' 

"When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  institution 
of  the  landwehr,  or  national  militia,  and  the  existence 
of  the  provincial  assemblies,  who  g^ve  their  advice 
on  matters  affecting  their  respective  provinces,  we  find 
that  we  cannot  class  Prussia  among  despotic  govern- 
ments, although  we  think  we  can  perceive  too  much  of 

•  military  spirit  in  its  organization.    Dr.  Hassel,  in  his 
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*  Statistics  of  the  European  States,'  draws  a  distinction 
between  autocratic,  or  absolute,  and  despotic  states. 
"  A  despotism,"  he  says,  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  could  not  exist  in  Christian  Europe  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization.  Even  the  most  unlimited  monarch 
is  bound  in  some  degp^e  by  the  old  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  still  more  by  the  feelings  of  his 
subjects,  and  by  public  opinion/'  Pure  despotism  is 
only  to  be  found  now  in  Asia.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is 
more  despotic  than  even  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

The  judicial  system  forms  a  most  important  element 
of  the  condition  of  a  people.  In  order  to  judge  of  it, 
we  ought  to  know  something  of  the  written  law  of  the 
country,  of  the  formation  of  the  courts,  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  authority  of  the  judges,  and  by  whom  they 
are  appointed  and  paid ;  also  of  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  the  forms  of  trial,  the  modes  of  punishment,  the 
regulations  of  the  prisons,  &c.  Few  geogpraphical  aud 
descriptive  works  give  us  any  idea  of  all  these  matters; 
and  yet  the  security,  the  personal  liberty,  the  property 
of  every  individual,  are  dependent  on  them  much  more 
than  on  the  political  form  of  the  government.  The 
Swiss  republics,  which  have  enjoyed  political  freedom 
and  independence  for  five  hundred  years,  have  had  all 
this  time  a  most  wretched  judicial  system.  The  judiciary 
power  was  often  confounded  with  the  executive.  The 
punishments  were  barbarous  ;  the  pillory,  branding,  and 
flogging,  were  in  use;  torture  was  frequently  emplojed, 
imprisonment  and  banishment  arbitrarily  enforced,  sug* 
gestive  interrogatories  and  other  modes  of  extorting 
confession  were  in  use, — in  short,  all  the  iron  code  o( 
the  Gothic  ages  was  in  vigour.  It  is  only  within  a  f*^^ 
years  that  some  of  these  barbarous  practices  have  been 
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abolished.  The  same  vices  existed  in  the  Italian  re- 
publics of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  those  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  till  our  own  time;  Tuscany,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  absolute  rule  of  Leopold,  obtained  an 
excellent  code  of  laws.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
laws  be  good ;  they  ought  to  be  justly  administered. 
The  best  laws  are  of  no  value  if  those  who  administer 
them  are  corrupt ;  and  this  shows  the  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  choice,  qualifications,  and 
independence  of  judges  and  magistrates.  Again,  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  laws  ought  to  be  exa- 
mined separately,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  proceeding 
before  the  various  courts,  or  what  the  French  style  code 
de  procedure.  There  are  many  people  who  talk  of  and 
extol  the  Code  Napoleon,  who  probably  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  five  distinct  codes  included  under  that 
name,  two  of  which,  the  civil  and  the  commercial  code, 
really  deserve  praise.  The  penal  code  is  vicious  in 
many  respects,  and  bears  the  mark  of  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  ruler  under  whom  it  was  compiled.  Penal- 
ties are  disproportionate  to  oflTences,  and  many  enact- 
ments, especially  those  concerning  the  conscription  and 
offences  against  the  state,  are  tyrannical.  The  sentence 
of  confiscation,  which  accompanied  that  of  death  in 
several  cases,  was  abolished  only  under  Louis  XVII L 
The  penalties  against  associations,  or  assemblies,  literary, 
religious,  or  political,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
persons,  remain  in  force.  The  punishments  of  vagrants 
and  mendicants  are  harsh  beyond  reason  and  justice. 
The  code  of  **  criminal  instruction "  or  proceedings 
does  not  always  ensure  a  fair  trial ;  we  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  collection  of  modern  **  Causes 
CtJlebres  "  for  an  illustration  of  this.      The  discipline 
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of  the  prisons  is  sadly  defective,  in  common  with  that  of 
most  other  countries,  but  the  treatment  of  the  convicts 
sent  to  Toulon  and  Brest  is  truly  revolting  to  humanity. 
The  laws  concerning  insolvent  debtors  are  very  harsh, 
especially  with  regard  to  foreigners.  The  code  depro* 
ddure  civile  also  is  encumbered  by  numerous  forms 
and  technicalities,  to  which  in  many  cases  right  is  sacri- 
ficed. La  forme  Vemporte  sur  le  fond^  as  we  have 
heard  French  lawyers  remark.  Under  all  these  regu- 
lations, very  dissimilar  in  their  spirit  from  the  political 
principles  recognized  in  theory,  individual  liberty  is 
practically  very  circumscribed  in  France.  Police  mea- 
sures interfere  at  almost  every  step  with  the  free 
agency  of  the  citizens.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
discriminatingbetween  the  laws  and  their  administration, 
between  theory  and  practice,  between  civil  and  political 
liberty,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  a 
country. 

The  municipal  or  communal  system  of  a  country  is 
another  essential  part  of  its  social  condition,  but  gene- 
rally the  least  attended  to.  Historical  and  political 
writers  are  very  minute  about  the  higher  branches  of 
the  general  administration  of  a  country ;  they  tell  us  of 
kings  and  councils,  of  parliaments  and  representative 
states,  of  ministers  and  governors,  of  finances  and  the 
military  force, — in  short,  they  exhibit  to  our  view  all  the 
g^at  scafiblding  of  the  central  government,  but  leave 
the  humbler  machinery  of  the  local  administration  of 
the  country  towns,  districts  and  villages,  communes  and 
parishes,  generally  unnoticed.  And  yet  how  much  of 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, especially  the  rural  part  of  it,  depends  on  the 
proper  arrangement  of  these  matters.      How  manj 
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families  may  be  injured,  how  many  humble  beings, 
men  ond  women,  may  become  broken-hearted,  and 
their  prospects  blasted,  by  a  tyrannical  municipal  or 
local  authority  left  uncontrolled.  People  of  simple 
habits  or  conditions,  such  as  the  agricultural  popula- 
tions mostly  are,  care  much  more  about  their  justice  of 
the  peace,  their  priest,  and  the  local  collector;  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  taxes  are  levied  and  em- 
ployed ;  the  regulations  about  their  markets,  roads,  and 
public-houses,  than  about  questions  of  general  govern- 
ment, which  they  do  not  understand. 

**  The  bond  which  unites  together  the  inhabitants  of 
a  commune,"  says  an  enlightened  living  French  writer,* 
"  is  real,  and  more  powerful  than  laws  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
hereditary  habit:  the  peasant  loves  the  steeple  of  his 
parish  church  ;  the  recollections  of  his  life  are  centred  in 
that  church :  in  the  adjoining  burying  ground  his  fa- 
thers lie  interred.  The  cross-roads  lead  to  the  parish 
village.  The  peasant  is  attached  to  the  curate  who 
performs  the  service  every  Sunday ;  who  has  christened 
and  married  him :  he  would  not  like  to  take  his  child 
to  be  baptized,  or  send  his  boys  to  school,  in  the  next  vil- 
lage; a  feeling  of  self-love,  a  sort  of  narrow  patriotism, 
binds  him  to  the  little  world  around  him.'* 

It  is  the  remaining  system  of  ayuniamienios  and  the 
popular  election  of  the  alcaldes  that  has  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  under  all  the  weight  of 
despotism,  bigotry,  and  the  inquisition.  As  long  as 
the  alcalde  was  one  of  themselves,  who  knew  their 
habits  and  their  wants,  and  was  controlled  by  the 
popular  voice,  the  Spanish  peasantry  cared  little  who 
was  minister  at  Madrid,  or  captain -general  in  the  pro- 
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vince.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  of  the  most 
absolute  monarchies  that  grew  on  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  principle  of  popular  election  in  the 
rural  districts  has  remained  most  firmly  rooted,  and  has 
proved  in  reality  most  useful  as  a  protection  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  states,  trammelled  though  it 
be*  and  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  central 
power;  the  Venetian  senate  maintained  it  in  Frioul» 
and  other  conquered  provinces;  and  it  exists  now 
where  a  superficial  politician  would  least  expect  it,  in 
Turkey. 

The  conquest  by  the  Turks  swept  away  all  privileges, 
all  monopolies,  and  likewise  all  disabilities  from  among 
the  conquered  races,  in  those  districts  which  submitted 
unconditionally:  the  inhabitants  selected  from  their 
own  body  the  fittest  persons  for  filling  the  office  of  as- 
sessors, collectors,  and  cashiers :  for  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  or  tribute  was  the  origin  of  the  municipal  bodies 
throughout  the  country.  The  absence  of  all  exclusioa 
and  restriction  under  the  common  yoke  left  no  g^unds 
for  strife :  all  had  an  equal  right  of  suffirage,  and  the 
only  question  at  issue  was  the  personal  merit  and  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  to  be  chosen.  The  Turkish 
system  of  direct  taxation  prevents  what  we  should  con- 
sider opposing  interests  from  clashing  together.  Public 
opinion  is  made  manifest  through  the  public  voice,  and 
the  elections  are  concluded  in  a  few  minutes,  either  in 
the  church  after  the  service,  or  under  the  village  treeg 
without  agitation  and  without  formality.  The  elders 
when  elected  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  yet  they  may 
remain  in  office  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  without  re- 
election ;  but  if  they  lose  the  public  confidence,  no 
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turning  day  of  election  is  waited  for — they  are  imme- 
diately ejectedy  and  successors  appointed.  Their  princi- 
pal functions  are, — the  apportioning  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  whole  community  to  each  individual  according 
to  his  propeity.  They  must,  therefore,  he  accurately 
acquainted  wilh  the  property  of  each  member  of  the 
community,  bis  means  of  livelihood,  his  profits,  and  his 
industry.  It  is  their  duty,  by  timely  counsel,  admoni- 
tion, or  reproof,  to  prevent  the  negligence,  inactivity,  or 
misfortunes  of  any  individual  from  adding  to  the  bur- 
thens of  the  rest.  They  assess  and  collect  the  poll-tax, 
house-tax,  and  land-tax,  and  many  others,  which,  in 
their  mode  of  collection  or  repartition,  vary  in  almost 
every  village,  but  always  depend  on  a  scale  of  property. 
They  manage  the  municipal  funds  with  which  they  pay 
ibr  lodgings  and  provisions  afforded  to  Turks,  soldiers, 
couriers,  &c.,  passing  through  the  place ;  for  presents  or 
bribes  to  governors,  and  other  Incidental  expenses ;  also 
the  interest  of  the  debt  with  which  almost  every  com- 
munity in  Turkey  is  burthened.  Their  civil  functions 
are  the  following.  They  distribute  lands  lefl  unculti- 
vated, or  without  an  heir.  In  transactions  between 
merchants  and  members  of  the  community  for  cheese, 
butter,  wool,  cotton,  or  any  other  produce,  the  contract 
is  legalized  by  the  signature  of  one  or  more  of  the 
elders,  who  thus  become  security  for  their  townsfolks. 
Purchases  are  only  legal  when  witnessed  by  them.  To- 
gether with  the  priests,  they  decide  on  all  disputes,  settle 
disputed  water-courses  and  successions,  and  maintain  a 
species  of  government  rather  preventive  than  repressive. 
The  office  of  arbitrator  or  judge  belongs  more  particu- 
larly to  the  priest  In  the  provinces,  the  bishop  is  judge 
of  the  Christians ;  by  his  berate  his  judgment  is  final 
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in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce.  In  secular  matters 
they  are  guided  by  the  pandects.  In  the  small  com- 
munities or  rural  districtH  the  priest  is  judge  in  matters 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  carried 
before  the  bishop.  The  Mohammedan  law  is  not  in 
operation  among  the  rayas,  except  in  matters  in  which 
Turks  are  concerned ;  and  these  are  few,  as  Mussul- 
mans and  rayas  cannot  be  mutually  trusteea,  guardians, 
&c  Although  the  Turks  do  not  recognize  any  judicial 
authority,  save  that  of  the  Mussulman  Cadi,  imperial 
firmans  granted  to  several  districts  expressly  forbid  all 
interference  with  decisions  which  have  been  given  by 
any  arbitrators  whatever,  chosen  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties.  The  Turkish  law  necessarily  interferes 
only  in  cases  of  public  violence. 

'^  These  institutions  alone,"  adds  Mr.  Urquhart, 
from  whom  we  have  extracted  the  above  interesting 
particulars,  ''could  have  preserved  to  the  Greeks  their 
astonbhing  uniformity  of  character,  language,  and  creed, 
and  produced  their  submission  to  the  Turkish  dominion. 
Every  individual  is  a  guarantee  for  his  neighbour's  ob- 
ligations, a  security  for  his  person,  and  consequently 
a  censor  on  his  condition  and  morals.  It  is  not  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  or  even  of  religion,  that 
produces  their  firm  adherence  to  their  creed;  it  is  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  ihe  little  community  to  which 
they  belong,  it  is  the  moral  authority,  the  support  of 
fellowship  and  friendship  that  results  from  the  close 
pressure  of  man  and  man,  and  the  strong  linking  of 
interests,  and  opinions,  and  aflfections,  under  the  muni- 
cipal  bond,  which  is  the  only  law  of  the  Turkish  raya." 
— Turkey  and  its  Resources,  p.  23 — 39. 

This  municipal  system  is  common  to  the  Greeks, 
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Armenians,  and  Bulgarians.  The  Albanians,  Guegues, 
Bosniacs,  Croats,  and  Sclavonians,  do  not  possess  these 
institutions,  but  have  ever  been  subject  to  odjacks, 
knezes,  and  beys,  or  military  chiefs. 

*'  Amongst  these  races,  men,  instead  of  coalescing, 
seem  to  fly  each  other;  no  villages  are  to  be  seen 
huddled  together,  but  insulated  sots,  or  clans,  have 
perched  their  little  towers  of  defence  among  the  rocks, 
and  scattered  them  over  the  mountains.  The  Mirdites 
alone  enjoy  a  species  of  autonomy  ;  they  also  retain  their 
creed.  In  fact,  through  all  the  modifications  of  climate, 
position,  and  race,  the  original  creed  co-exists  with  the 
autonomic  institutions ;  and  in  the  absence  of  these, 
Islamism  is  found.  The  descendants  of  the  warriors  of 
Scanderbeg  and  the  defenders  of  Scodra  are  now  Mus- 
sulmans ;  the  next  to  impregnable  fortresses  of  Colo- 
nias,  Dibre,  &c.,  where  military  chiefs  held  their  ground, 
have  readily  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  crescent ; 
Uie  plains  of  Thrace,  devoured  by  locusts  of  function- 
aries, trodden  down  by  the  unceasing  passage  of  fanatic 
hordes,  but  where  distinctions  among  the  tributaries 
were  swept  away,  still  cling  to  the  cross.'' — Id,  p.  43. 

In  studying  the  history  of  municipal  bodies  in  western 
Europe,  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  urban 
municipalities  or  chartered  corporations  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  rural  municipalities,  or  rather  commonal- 
ties. The  former  arose  in  the  towns  or  burghs  out  of 
the  chaos  of  feudality,  and  were  unconnected  with  the 
surrounding  country.  They  represented  imperfectly 
the  ancient  Roman  municipia,  from  which  they  took 
their  name.  They  enjoyed  privileges  and  monopolies 
rather  than  liberties,  and  this  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  around.     Such  were  the  imperial  towns ;  and 
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such  Beveral  of  the  Swiss  repoblics,  Zarich,  Bern,  Basle, 
Freybarg,  remained  till  very  lately.  In  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  other  monarchies,  the  urban  munictpaltties 
lost  their  privileges  ;  the  crown,  having  once  conquered 
the  nobles,  attacked  the  immunities  of  the  towns,  and 
assnmed  the  right  of  nominating  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. But  the  rural  districts  were  left  in  most  of  these 
countries  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  popular 
administration,  and  this  was  no  small  boon  to  them. 
In  France,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  all  municipal  and 
communal  independence  was  destroyed  by  the  repub- 
lican constitution  of  1795.  It  was  sacrificed  lor  the 
system  of  centralizing  aH  administrative  power  in  the 
capital,  which  has  remained  in  vigour  ever  since,  and 
vras  introduced  by  the  French  into  the  countries  which 
they  invaded.  The  attentive  observer  and  investigator 
of  all  these  and  similar  facts  will  easily  account  for  the 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  during  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  forty  years. 

The  religion  and  religious  practices  of  a  people  are 
matters  of  too  serious  importance,  they  exert  too  grett 
an  influence  over  its  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  to  be 
passed  over  slightly  by  any  wise  man.  In  themselves 
they  cannot  be  fit  objects  either  of  blame  or  ridicule,  for 
in  most  cases  they  are  above  the  choice  or  control  of 
the  individuals  who  profess  them.  To  the  political  geo- 
grapher they  are  essential  fiuHs,  which  he  must  take  into 
account,  together  with  their  ascertained  consequences, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  a 
nation.  Not  only  the  religious  belief,  but  the  manner 
in  which  that  belief  is  promulgated  and  enforced,  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  upon  the  civil  and  social  statei 
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upon  the  domestic  and  economical  habits  of  its  disciplesi 
ought  to  be  noticed.  The  perpetual  celibacy  enforced 
upon  whole  classes  of  men,  the  abstinence  from  certain 
articles  of  food,  the  number  of  holidays,  the  moral  cen- 
sorship exercised  in  certain  countries  by  the  parish 
clergy,  the  religious  regulations  of  marriage  and  divorce ; 
the  oflerings,  the  dues,  the  sacrifices  exacted  by  various 
forms  of  worship,  the  spirit  of  proselytism  of  some,  and 
the  intolerance  of  others,  the  fatalism  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans,— all  these  are  facts  which  influence  the  condition 
of  millions.  The  shallow-minded  scoff  at  them ;  the 
attentive  observer  acknowledges  their  power,  discrimi- 
nates between  their  evil  and  their  good  effects,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  form  of  religion  that  has  not  some  good  points 
about  it ;  and  if  he  be  a  right-hearted  man,  he  will  pity 
the  aberrations  of  the  conscientious  votary,  while  he  will 
expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  wilful  impostor.  Connected 
with  the  subject  of  religion,  although  distinct  from  it,  is 
the  establishment  for  its  worship.  The  number  of  the 
clergy,  their  mode  of  education  and  ordination,  their 
various  ranks  and  gradations,  their  relations  with  the 
other  classes  of  society,  their  means  and  mode  of  living, 
the  distinction  between  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
churchesy  parishes,  or  districts,  and  those  who  are  with- 
out any  fixed  duties ;  between  those  who  live  in  com- 
munities, such  as  monks,  friars,  dervishes,  &c.,  and 
those  who  live  alone,  either  single  or  with  their  families; 
the  amount  of  their  income,  collective  and  relative ;  the 
fBstablishments  appropriated  to  their  instruction — all 
these  are  subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  political  description 
of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  division  of  that  country  into 
parishes  and  dioceses,  the  number  of  churches  and  tem- 
ples, and  the  mode  of  religious  and  moral  instruction 
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afforded  to  the  people.  Statements  concerning  these 
matters  should  be  made  upon  authentic  authorities, 
when  these  can  be  obtained,  and  not  vaguely  exagge- 
rated or  distorted  afler  the  manner  of  an  absurd  estimate 
which  found  its  way  not  long  since  into  several  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  concerning  the  clergy  of  Spain, 
in  which  the  number  of  Spanish  archbishops  and 
bishops  was  stated  to  be  above  700 ;  the  parishes 
127,000;  the  convents  and  monasteries  181,000;  and 
the  monks,  nuns,  and  secular  clergy,  in  round  numbers, 
about  1,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  about  nine  times  as 
many  as  the  reality.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  of 
Spain  might  have  shown  the  impossibility  of  the  thing. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  the  g^oss  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  peninsula  would  have  shown  the  fallacy; 
every  third  grown-up  man,  according  to  this  statement, 
must  have  been  a  priest  or  monk.  The  mistake  has 
arisen  from  having  confounded  the  statistics  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  with  its  immense  foreign  pos- 
sessions, in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  with  those  of  Spain  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  importance  of  education,  elementary  and  sdeo- 
titic,  school  and  collegiate,  its  immense  influence  over 
the  moral,  domestic,  and  economical  habits  of  the  people, 
and  their  social  and  political  condition,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  person  of  common  sense.  In  a  geographical 
inquiry,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  difference 
between  the  establishment  for  popular  and  elementary 
education,  of  which  all  are  susceptible,  and  which  all 
ought  to  have  in  a  well-regulated  country,  and  those 
appropriated  to  scientific  instruction,  which,  in  the 
actual  state  of  society,  can  only  be  administered  to  com- 
paratively feW|    the  manner  in  which  those  various 
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establishments  are  administered,  the  funds  by  which 
they  are  supported^  &c. 

And  lastly,  political  geography  should  consider  the 
population  of  a  country  with  regard  to  its  descent  or 
race,  and  its  language.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  races,  it  can  be  safely  asserted 
that  various  nations  have  each  peculiar  features  of  cha- 
racter and  disposition.  Some  of  these  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  country,  while 
others  are  retained  even  aAer  emigration.  Some  races 
are  lively,  others  sober  and  calm,  some  rash  and  im- 
petuous, others  thoughtful  and  cautious ;  some  are  im- 
passioned and  amorous,  others  phlegmatic  and  cold. 
These  are  facts  which,  when  generally  ascertained, 
ought  to  be  stated,  as  they  may  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  political  condition  of  a  people.  Language 
is  another  important  element  of  geogpraphical  classifica- 
tion. It  generally,  but  not  always,  accompanies  the 
distinction  of  races,  and  also  frequently  determines  their 
political  boundaries.  Populations  speaking  different 
languages,  or  at  least  languages  of  different  origin,  will 
seldom  voluntarily  amalgamate.  Language  is  the  re- 
flexion of  thought,  it  is  the  mirror  of  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  a  people.  Ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
these  distinctions  in  a  reasoner  ou  general  politics  pro- 
duces an  unpleasant  discord  to  the  ears  of  the  better 
informed,  and  spoils  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  plausible 
arguments.  We  will  quote  one  instance  out  of  many. 
In  the  late  contest  between  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet 
Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Ibrahim,  Mehemet's  son-in-law 
and  general,  while  besieging  the  fortress  of  Acre,  being 
asked  how  far,  afler  the  taking  of  that  place,  he  meant 
to  advance,  is  reported  to  have  answered,  "  As  far  as  I 
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can  make  myself  understood  in  Arabic."  Arabic  is  the 
prevailing  language  in  all  Syria,  as  far  north  as  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  divides  that  country  from 
Anatoli,  or  Asia  Minor,  where  Turkish  is  the  language 
of  the  country.  This  expression,  so  graphic  and  so 
significant,  has  been  completely  spoiled  in  a  paper  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  appeared 
some  time  since  in  a  contemporary  Journal.  The 
writer  puts  the  above  words  in  the  mouth  of  Ibrahim, 
not  at  Acre,  where  he  had  still  a  vast  tract  of  country 
before  him  where  Arabic  is  spoken,  but  at  Konieh,  aAer 
his  victory  over  the  grand  Vizier  in  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  Turkish  is  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  sentence  would  have  been  absunl, 
as  Ibrahim  had  led  far  behind  him  the  boundaries  within 
which  Arabic  is  spoken.  He  had  crossed  Taurus,  and 
advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  oblige  the  Sultan 
to  give  him  the  countries  in  which  Arabic  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  into  which  he  withdrew  as  soon 
as  the  demand  was  granted.  The  distinction  is  more 
important  than  it  would  seem  at  a  first  glance.  The 
power  of  Mehemet  AH  is  essentially  Arabian  ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  Arab  troops ;  and  his  dominions  extend  over 
a  country  in  which  the  Arab  language  and  race  have 
been  long  predominant  from  the  time  of  the  Caliphs ; 
while  the  Ottoman's  direct  dominion  on  that  side  extends 
chiefly  over  countries  where  the  Turkish  and  Turcoman 
races  who  came  from  Tartary  are  become  indigenous. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  clearly  marked  ethnographic  as  well 
as  geographic  division,  and,  as  such,  likely  to  prove 
permanent 

We  have  now  briefly  stated  the  various  branches  of 
geographical  information,  which  are  necessary  in  order 
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to  constitute  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  any  given  country.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  can  all  be  attained  in  every 
instance,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  discourage  our 
readers,  if  they  should  find  that  in  many  cases  much 
of  this  information  is  beyond  their  reach ;  let  them 
endeavour  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  can  of  the 
information  above  specified;  the  more  they  collect, 
the  1)etter  qualified  they  will  be  to  form  an  opinion. 
But  to  imagine  that,  without  taking  pains,  without 
making  any  of  the  inquiries  alluded  to,  by  means  of 
mere  vague  information  gathered  from  indiscriminate 
reading,  from  conversational  hearsay,  from  scraps 
of  newspapers  and  travellers'  sketch-books,  a  man 
can  be  enabled  to  talk  pertinently  about  a  foreign 
country,  and  pass  his  judgment  on  the  people,  is  a 
fallacy  which  strikes  us  as  most  palpably  absurd. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  geographical 
and  political  information  may  be  derived,  we  may  re- 
mark that  professed  statistical  works,  which  are  now  fast 
multiplying  in  most  European  countries,  and  which 
give  the  various  heads  that  we  have  noticed,  ought  to 
be  consulted  in  preference  to  mere  desultory  and  general 
descriptions  which  are  deficient  in  classification.  For 
each  particular  country,  statistical  works  by  natives  of 
the  same,  where  such  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. And  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  too  mucli  re- 
commend the  study  of  foreign  languages,  as  a  most 
useful  medium  of  correct  information  on  foreign  mat- 
ters. It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  many  facts 
without  applying  to  native  authorities.  Maps  are 
another  indispensable  auxiliary  for  obtaining  correct 
geographical  knowledge.     There  has  been,  till  lately,  a 
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great  deficiency  in  this  respect ;  maps  were  genemlly 
bad  and  dear.  There  are  now  Tcry  good  maps  pub* 
lished  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.,  of  the  varioas 
divisions  of  those  countries  ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
obtained  in  England,  and  they  are  expensire.  The 
maps  published  by  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge 
have  been  constructed  on  the  best  existing  authorities, 
and  their  extreme  cheapness  makes  them  accessible  to 
almost  every  one. 

We    would   now,  in  conclusion,  address  ourselves 
particularly  to  writers  on  foreign  cduntries,  whether 
geographers,  travellers^  essayists,  novelists,  or  contri- 
butors to  periodicals.     We  would  impress  upon  them 
the  propriety,  the  necessity,  of  discriminating  and  ascer- 
taining facts  J  before  they  put  forth  their  statements ;  of 
making  use  of  the  art  of  a  critic  in  examining  their 
authorities ;  of  avoiding  generalities  and  the  use  of  su- 
perlatives ;  and  of  such  hackneyed  epithets  as  "  bar- 
barous,  slavish,  fanatical,   bigoted,    lazy,   cowardly,** 
which  are  seldom  applicable  to  whole  nations,  at  least 
within  Europe ;  of  stating  facts  before  opinions,  and, 
when  they  have  no  facts  to  state,  of  not  dealing  In  sur- 
mises and  hazarded  inferences.     We  have  already  ex- 
emplified our  remarks  on  this  subject  in  speaking  of 
Italy* ;  we  may  do  it  again  with  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries, for  we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  combat  error  under 
whatever  shape  it  may  show  itself.     No  national  or  po- 
litical partiality  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  truth,  for 
error  can  never  be  a  good  auxiliary  even  in  a  good 
cause.     We   would   impress  upon  all   writers  a  due 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  they  incur  by  propa- 

*  See  Noi.  IV.  and  Vlll.  i^  the  Qoarterly  Journal  of  £da» 
cation. 
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grating  erroneous  or  hasty  judgments  and  opinions. 
Men  should  be  even  more  cautious  about  what  they 
write  than  about  what  they  speak ;  but  we  fear  the  re- 
verse is  most  commonly  the  case.  What  is  said  in 
conversation  is  oflen  unheeded,  and  generally  forgotten ; 
while  everything  that  goes  forth  in  print  is  sure  to  attract 
the  attention  of  many,  perhaps  of  thousands,  and  to  be 
remembered  by  some.  Hence  the  mass  of  prejudices, 
already,  one  would  think,  sufficiently  great,  is  daily  in- 
creasing. And  that  prejudice  will  bring  forth  practical 
mischief,  who  can  doubt  ?  In  these  times,  when  most 
people  read  something,  the  danger  becomes  much 
greater.  In  countries  where  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  take  part  in  political  questions,  and  have  a  voice, 
although  indirect,  in  the  legislature,  who  can  calculate 
the  consequences  of  erroneous  impressions  spread 
among  them  concerning  other  countries  ?  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  nations  have  waged  destructive  wars 
against  each  other  through  irrational  prejudices  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  parents  or  teachers.  At  all 
events,  war  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  a  deeper  spirit 
of  atrocity  when  one  or  each  of  the  parties  looked  upon 
the  other  as  barbarians,  slaves,  or  infidels.  Witness  the 
wars  of  Rome,  those  of  the  Turks,  and  others  which  we 
might  mention.  Men  feel  little  compunction  in  torment- 
ing and  exterminating  those  whom  they  consider  as  a 
degraded  race. 
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(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  V.) 


One  of  the  first  things  which  will  strike  an  observer  of 
modern  education  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  few 
young  people,  in  the  middling  and  upper  classes,  who 
do  not  early  receive  some  explanations,  or  what  are 
intended  for  such,  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Not 
only  do  most  parents  conceive  themselves  qualified  to 
give  their  children  the  first  lessons  in  physics  and 
astronomy,  but  the  works  of  amusement  which  are  so 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  little  boys  and  girls  gene- 
rally contain  some  information  on  the  subject.  Since  it 
is  certain  that  the  reasons  and  methods  of  arguing 
which  are  applied  to  sensible  phenomena  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  an  infant  than  any 
other  whatever,  it  will  appear  of  considerable  importance 
to  all  who  rightly  estimate  the  force  of  early  impressions 
that  the  first  inquiries  on  this  subject  should  be  answer- 
ed in  a  rational  manner.  To  many  it  appears  of  little 
consequence  what  a  child  learns,  as  long  as  he  is,  in 
the  common  phrase,  kept  out  of  mischief.  On  this 
head  we  commence  with  a  few  observations. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  most  important  object  of 
education,  namely,  the  formation  ofcharacter,  is  entirely 
attained  by  teaching  the  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  that  is,  it  is  not  suspected  that  the  manner  in 
which  other  things   are  taught  to  the  child   has  any 
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effect  upon  the  moral  feeling  of  the  man.  It  would  be 
thought  ridiculous  by  many  were  we  to  assert  that  evil 
is  oflen  chosen  in  preference  to  good,  not  from  any  lack 
of  desire  to  do  what  Is  right,  but  from  a  want  of  means 
to  distinguish  clearly,  in  difficult  circumstances,  where 
the  proper  course  lies.  This  opinion  we  are,  notwith- 
standing, disposed  to  maintain,  even  to  the  extent  of 
saying,  that  more  evil  is  done  by  misdirected  than  by 
dishonest  views,  and  that  the  accumulated  mischiefs 
arising  from  error  are  of  greater  prejudice  to  the 
advancement  of  society  than  those  which  have  their 
origin  in  abandonment  of  principle.  There  are  but  few 
who  can  say  that  the  greatest  portion  of  detriment 
which  has  arisen  to  them  out  of  the  conduct  of  others 
has  proceeded  from  malignant  or  dishonest  intentions. 
This  being  admitted,  we  must  look  for  the  rise  of  much 
evil  to  some  other  source  than  intentional  departure 
from  the  principles  of  morality  ;  and  we  have  not  far  to 
gO)  if  we  recollect  that  the  rules  which  are  laid  down 
ibr  the  guidance  of  any  one  member  of  society  in  his 
multifarious  dealings  with  the  rest  are  few  and  general, 
frequently  misunderstood  and  as  frequently  misap- 
plied. The  first  arises  from  the  vague  and  erroneous 
use  of  words,  the  second  from  the  want  of  habit  of 
seizing  all  tlie  circumstances  of  a  case,  and  of  rea- 
soning correctly  upon  them.  And  this  being  the  state 
of  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  criminal  designs  of 
one  may  be  advanced  by  the  errors  of  thousands. 
Thus  a  potentate,  who  incites  his  people  to  slaughter, 
declaring  that  God  is  with  him  and  will  fight  against 
his  enemies,  utters  his  blasphemous  nonsense  in  the 
Gonviciion,  that,  of  all  whom  he  addresses,  the  few  who 
have  been  taught  to  think  are  no  match  for  the  many, 
high  and  low,  who  are  incapable  of  any  such  exercise. 
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At  this  moment  we  see  hundreds  on  the  verg^e  of  crime 
and  misery,*  because  they  cannot  see  through  the  misap- 
plication of  a  few  words.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
it  was  more  clearly  shown  that  ignorance  produces  as 
many  disasters  as  malevolence ;  and  though  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  yet  universally  true  that  better  priQciples 
of  education  have  reached  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
middling  and  upper  classes  of  society*  yet  the  obvious 
good  effects  of  enlightenment,  where  it  exists*  upon  the 
former  should  tempt  those  engaged  in  the  instructioa 
of  the  two  latter  to  inquire,  whether  all  the  good  which 
IS  attainable  is  yet  attained,  and  whether  there  is  not 
room  for  suspicion  that  the  bad  habits  of  mind^  whichi 
in  their  extreme  state,  lead  to  such  fearful  results,  have 
always  been  producing  a  pernidous,  though  more  ^quiflt 
effect  upon  that  portion  of  mankind  which  is  supposed 
to  have  better  opportunities  of  instructbn. 

The  first  education  of  children,  though  not  Jbrmalif 
called  by  that  name,  consists  in  the  answers  whkh  9it 
given  to  the  numerous  questions  put  by  them  on  the 
nature,  object,  and  cause  of  every  phenomenon  which 
catches  their  attention.  The  intelligent,  and  frequent^ 
unanswerable,  inquiries  of  an  infant,  whose  thoughts 
have  not  yet  been  chained  by  our  common  routine  oi 
expressions,  and  whose  appetite  for  investigation  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  receiving  only  words  where  he  looked 
for  ideas,  furnish  a  lesson  of  no  small  profit  to  the  phi- 
losophic observer.  The  first  impulse  given  to  mental 
action  is  the  result  of  an  instinct  of  curiosity,  a  desire  to 
search  to  the  very  source  the  cause  of  all  that  is  seen 
and  heard.     Hence  children  of  any  intelligence  break 

*  This  WAS  written  at  a  time  of  great  political  exettemcnt,  wbe> 
there  were  people  who  imagined  that  a  conviction  that  their  owo 
rit/Att  were  attacked  gate  thi-m  a  riff  At  to  abolish  the  riffhi  of  their 
opponents  to  live  in  peace  in  their  own  houses. 
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and  destroy  their  plaything,  in  order  the  better  to 
examine  their  construction ;  and  here  begins  the  manege 
by  which  they  are  converted  from  inquirers  into 
machines.  Parents  and  nurses  reprimand  their  charo-es 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  desire  to  learn,  and  repeat  for 
the  ten-thousandth  time  their  wonder  that  children  love 
mischief.  Under  this  last  emphatic  word  is  included 
all  that  can  give  any  trouble  to  an  instructor,  or  by 
any  means  lead  him  to  suspect  that  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge comes  without  his  assistance,  and  all  that  is 
asked  of  him  is  the  direction  of  it  to  proper  objects. 
But  since  it  is  of  consequence  to  repress  this  same  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  and  since  the  temper  of  the  timesrno 
longer  allows  of  accomplishing  this  object  by  force, 
either  in  boys  or  men,  the  method  employed  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  stock  of  unmeaning  words,  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
complete  elucidation  of  all  causes,  final  and  secondary  ; 
the  teacher  endeavouring  to  look  as  if  he  understood 
them  himself,  in  whicl),  to  do  him  justice,  he  generally 
succeeds.  Above  all,  he  must  never  fail  of  giving  some 
answer  to  every  question,  since  to  confess  ignorance 
would  perhaps  reveal  to  the  child  that  he  is  neither  to 
know  nor  to  expect  to  know  all  things  ;  and  this  is  not 
expedient.  If,  by  any  means,  he  should  be  unprovided 
at  the  moment,  he  must  tell  the  pupil  not  to  ■*  ask 
questions,"  which,  next  to  the  destruction  of  playthings, 
is  the  second  great  offence  of  childhood. 

To  see  the  manner  in  which  words  are  applied  to  the 
extinction  of  the  desire  of  knowledge,  let  us  take  an 
example  of  the  contrary  method,  where  they  are  used  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  In  the  "  Lessons  on  Objects," 
reviewed  in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education 

VOL.  II.  u 
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the  word  which  expresses  a  quality  is  introduced  ia  the 
following  way.  The  attention  is  first  directed  to  the 
quality  jtself,  in  repeated  instances  of  its  existence ;  th« 
sensible  idea  actually  preseqted  is  dwelt  upon  and  ex- 
pressed, if  it  may  be,  in  common  phraaeolocy*  '^ 
single  word  which  deQotea  the  quality  is  then  intro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  want  of  it  is  felt»  and  not  before. 
It  will  be  observed  that  tha  word  is  made  the  immk  if 
the  quality  and  not  its  tjtplanaium*  The  uaual  way 
to  convey  the  meaniog  of  a  word  is  as  follows :  A  child 
asks,  "  IFhy  can  I  see  through  the  window  and  oci 
through  the  door?"  The  parent  puts  on  the  fiiee  of  • 
Socrates,  and  answers,  **  Because  the  window  ia  inm*' 
paraU  and  the  door  is  not."  The  child  is  thetefore  kd 
to  think  that  a  long  word  is  a  sufficient  explanatioa, 
and,  worst  of  all^  that  a  oew  word  is  all  h«  aboiiM  look 
for  in  any  case.  He  imagines  that  bis  papa  kaowi 
everything,  and  that  he  himself  wiU  be  aa  wiae  ^om 
day.  Hence  springs  what  is  called  the  pride  of  kao«« 
ledge,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  the  direct  eomaaquaaii 
of  ignorance.  But  suppose  it  should  be  thought  wortk 
while  to  tell  him,  in  simple  language,  thai  the  answer  W 
the  question,  "  Why,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  p«^  V 
in  nxost  cases  impossible,  in  the  present  atate  of  kaof- 
ledge ;  that  the  word  '*  transparent "  is  iH>t  the  i«aa9« 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  the  name  of  it  \  that  we  mult 
know  more  about  light  and  glass  before  we  can  pieMd 
to  explain  why  the  first  should  pass  through  the  seotfKl; 
that  when  he  is  okler  he  may  learn  many  useful  and 
curious  things  about  the  two,^  but  that*  go  as  Gmt  as  h« 
may,  there  must  always  be  some  part  of  his  question  M 
unanswered* — would  his  knowledge  be  less,  or  wouU  hi 
be  likely  to  make  a  worse  use  of  it.  than  when  he  itkft 
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to  ftupposfe  that  all  the  mysteries  of  nature  are  Within 
hift  l^ach,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  out  of  words  of  one  and 
two  syllables  ?  The  fVeqtient  misuse  of  the  woMs  •*  why** 
Ahd  '*  because  *'  has  produced  a  little  work,  containing 
many  things  which  are  true  enough,  but  perverted  by 
being  formed  into  a  catechism  of  questions  beginning 
With  ••  why  **  and  answers  with  *•  because."  For  ex- 
lunple !  "  Question.  Why  16  ice  broken  before  it  is  stored 
In  welli?  Answer.  BecAuse  it  may  reunite  in  the  inte* 
fior."  We  sAy  nothing  of  the  method  of  teaching  words 
M  an  exercise  of  spelling  only  \  bince^  common  as  it 
dnce  was,  it  id  now,  we  hope,  nearly  exploded ;  and  it 
fii  admitted,  UiAt  he  who  knowd  nothitig  of  such  wordi 
M  '*  transpurent,"  except  by  i-Na*n-s  trans,  p-a  pa,  rne-n-t 
rent,  transparent,  can  never  be  entitled  to  any  other  Ap^ 
pellAtion  than  i-g  ig,  n-o  no^  r-a^n-t  rant,  ignorant. 

But  the  evil  is  not  by  any  mebns  confined  tb  the 
explanation  of  such  qualities  as  Are  sensible ;  it  runs 
through  the  notions  of  physics  which  are  given  to  dhii* 
Ateti  to.an  extent  which  all  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
eorrectiug  when  they  Attain  mature  age.  Granting  that 
there  are  few  growti  people  who  would  not,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  agree  with  the  censure  in  our  IkBi 
paragraph)  We  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  Who  will 
6oindde  with  us  in  What  follows :  We  Assert  that  the 
explanAtion  of  more  complicated  phenomena,  as  given 
to  young  peoplC)  is  a  traffic  of  unmeaning  words,  or.  If 
there  be  &ny  meaning,  of  errors  and  miscohceptions. 
To  prove  this,  nothitig  more  is  necessary  than  to  recall 
the  usual  modes  of  elucidation,  and  particularly  those 
liontained  in  the  story  books  of  which  children  are  so 
fbnd.  We  recollect  distinctly  seeing  it  asserted  in  one 
of  these  that  the  immortal  Kewton  was  the  first  who 
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discovered  *'  why  water  runs  down  hill ;"  and  wc  hare 
a  brilliant  instance  in  the  following,  extracted  from  a 
book  of  very  modern  date.  The  first  paragraph  is  most 
remarkably  clear,  and  the  second  must  show  that  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  sagacity  of  Newton  has  a 
better  foundation  than  is  generally  supposed.  Talking 
of  the  rainbow,  "  All  those  drops  which  are  situated  at 
the  same  angle  all  round  the  eye  will  of  course  be  of 
the  same  colour,  and  as  different  colours  will  arise  at 
different  angles,  a  bow  composed  of  r^ular  circles  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  showers  of  rain.''  **  The  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow  thus  beautifully  described,"  alluding 
to  a  preceding  quotation,  "  led  our  great  philosopher  to 
conclude  that  these  colours,  as  well  as  colours  in  gene- 
ral, are  produced  by  some  property  in  rays  of  light," 
We  could  produce  many  others,  but  these  are  sufficient 
The  fact  is,  that  a  name,  as  before,  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  a  cause  :  thus  it  is  held  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
stone  falls  to  the  ground,  because  the  earth  attracts  it,  or 
because  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  The  pride  of  ignorance  here  prompts  an 
explanation,  which  has  no  meaning  whatever  in  the 
mouths  of  most  of  those  who  use  it.  They  might  Uke 
a  lesson  from  the  very  children  they  teach,  who  will, 
when  hard  pressed  for  a  reason  why  a  thing  is  so, 
answer  *'  Because  it  is.''  Let  instructors  and  those  who 
write  explanations  content  themselves  with  reducing 
their  ultimate  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  to  de- 
ductions from  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  not  seeking 
to  penetrate  nature  for  laws,  which  are  only  names 
given  to  collections  of  phenomena,  and  then  laying 
down  their  laws  &  priori^  and  reasoning  from  them 
instead  of  to  them.    Let  them,  reflect,  that  whatever 
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cotis^^itenc^  fn&y  be  deduced  from  the  combination  of 
prindples,  it  Is  their  business  to  ensure  the  right  recep- 
tion bt  the  prtticipkd  th^mselVe^,  not  us  dogmas  or 
troths  obtained  by  an  unknown  or  mystical  process,  but 
ad  Ittferettces  (toth  sight,  (ouch,  and  hearing,  thti  most 
direct  and  most  eoticluslve  of  which  our  Uatute  is  (capable. 
The  tfack  which  should  be  followed  is  that  of  discovery, 
the  ability  ia  pufsue  ivhlch  is  nearly  unlvefsal,  thbugh 
the  s^acity  to  mark  it  Out  is  the  gift  of  few.  Havltig 
directed  attention,  for  example,  td  tiumeroud  instanced 
of  gflivitatiod,  and  shown  that  some  things  which  appear 
to  be  exceptions  &re  not  feally  so,  it  is  eiisy  to  say,  that 
the  name  bt  gravity  is  givert  to  the  caUse  of  all  these 
phenomena,  and  that  of  this  cause,  its  nature,  or  mode 
of  action,  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  only  use 
the  name  as  ft  means  of  forming  into  one  class  pheno- 
mena Which  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
arise  from  a  common  cause.  This,  when  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  intelligible  to  a  child,  would,  indepen- 
dently of  its  being  truth  instead  of  fiction,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  check  to  the  nascent  presumpUon 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  so  many  semi-philosophers, 
who  imagine  that  their  catalogue  of  hard  names  is  the 
key  of  the  universe.  Not  that  these  are  found  in  the 
front  ranks  of  science ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  matured 
results  of  that  tuition  which  explains  the  falling  of  a 
stone  by  one  word,  and  are  to  be  found  in  drawing- 
rooms  arid  conversaziones,  where  doctrines  may  be  heard 
from  them  something  like  the  explanation  of  a  steam- 
engine  given  by  one  of  Horace  Smith's  characters,  viz., 
*•  There  is  a  thing  that  goes  up  and  down,  which  is  the 
hydrostatic  principle." 

To  return  to  our  subject :  if  it  be  objected,  that  this 

u  3 
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is  ^vin^  nothing  but  words,  we  answer,  that  it  b  ginng 
words  to  notions  already  formed  by  the  method  of 
instruction,  and  that  words  thus  obtained  are  a  valuable 
acquisition.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  after  all 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  give  a  right  percep- 
tion of  the  use  of  terms  implying  causation,  the  pupil 
will  in  many  cases  attach  something  mystical  to  their 
meaning.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  even  the  best 
informed,  from  habit  and  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
rest  its  ultimate  notions  upon  a  cause,  however  obscure, 
commonly  use  the  words  as  implying  an  unknown  cause, 
though  in  reasoning  they  confine  themselves  to  pheno- 
mena. There  is  much  truth  in  all  this :  with  regard, 
however,  to  the  latter  case,  there  is  no  g^at  disadvan- 
tage, since  the  vulgar  error  does  not  enter  into  the 
speculations  of  the  philosopher,  who,  in  giving  a  com- 
mon name  to  a  collection  of  phenomena,  does  not  bind 
himself  to  any  hypothesis  with  regard  to  any  new  fact 
which  he  may  observe.  There  is  an  instance  somewhat 
similar  in  pure  mathematics.  The  terms  infinitely 
great  and  infinitely  small  are  in  common  use,  not  as 
the  attributes  of  any  quantity  whatever,  so  much  as  the 
means  of  avoiding  circumlocution  in  talking  of  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  magnitudes.  If,  indeed,  the  words 
of  all  the  sciences  were  collected,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  are  many,  which,  taken  qui)e  literally,  arc 
absurd,  but  which  are  so  fixed  by  custom,  that  it  only 
remains  to  explain  them  into  common  sense,  and  to 
use  them  in  the  sense  so  obtained.  With  regard  to  the 
first-mentioned  difficulty,  viz .  that  beginners  will  be 
apt  to  use  the  terms  of  physics  as  implying  more  of  the 
causes  of  phenomena  than  we  are  entitled  to  assume, 
there  are  two  remedies ;  the  first,  to  direct  particular 
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attention  and  examination  to  this  point,  making^  the 
pupil  frequently  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
words^  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  same 
instructions.  The  second  method  will  require  a  fuller 
detail  of  explanation.  Since  the  first  step  to  be  made 
is  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  phenomena^  and 
their  distribution  into  classes,  keeping  together  in  the 
same  class  such  as  obviously  resemble  each  other,  one 
division  may  be  perfectly  well  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  simply  mentioning  the  fact  which  the  phenome- 
non presents.  Thus  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground 
will  be  the  representative  of  one  class,  the  rising  of 
smoke  and  vapours  of  another;  which  must  not  yet 
be  confounded,  since  it  is  the  object  of  the  method  to 
take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to  proceed  directly  from 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Such  a  course  is  followed 
in  natural  history,  where  a  collection  of  animals,  having 
the  same  characters,  is  called  by  the  general  name  of 
the  most  common  amongst  them.  Hence,  when  the 
pupil  refers  a  phenomenon  to  the  same  class  as  that  of 
a  stone  falling  to  the  ground,  he  makes  the  same  ad- 
vance in  real  knowledge  as  another  who  says  that  it  is 
an  efiect  of  gravitation,  and  in  a  more  rational  manner. 
When  each  phenomenon  is  reduced  to  that  class  to 
which  it  most  evidently  belongs,  it  may  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  closer  connexion  between  two  or  more  of 
these  classes  than  would  at  first  be  suspected ;  and  also 
that  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed 
cannot  exist  without  others*  The  process  of  strict  de- 
duction here  commences ;  and  care  must  be  taken,  when 
any  point,  however  trivial,  is  assumed,  to  state  clearly  in 
what  the  assumption  lies.  Thus,  before  deducing  the 
fact,  that  the  moon  would,  if  its  motion  were  suddenly 
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8topped«  Ifj^medifttdy  begin  to  more  tofwmrds  the  ettth, 
it  is  assumed  tliat  the  moan  is  eotnpcMed  of  mtttef 
which  is  subject  to  the  hw  of  inertia,  as  it  is  oorainottly 
expressed.  In  this  manner,  and  bj  strict  attention  td 
reasoning,  Which  a  child  is  perfectly  ctpabte  of  under* 
itandhkg,  though  not  of  originating,  a  system  may  be 
ibrmed,  which  shall  exhibit  the  primary  connexioas  of 
natural  phenomena,  as  fo  as  we  certainly  know  them, 
leaving  the  mind  of  the  pupil  perfectly  unbiassed  by  aujf 
notions  respecting  the  occult  qualities  with  which  #e, 
in  our  hurry  to  say  we  know  the  cause  of  erery  pheno* 
menon,  have  loaded  the  study  of  natural  philo«»ph;. 
A  work  which  shall  lay  down  these  principles  in  an 
easy  style  is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  it  is  equally  io 
be  regretted,  that  those  who  are  capable  of  executing 
this  most  difficult  task  are  either  indiftrent  to  its  itn- 
portance,  or  think  it  too  great  a  condescension  to  write 
for  children.  The  books  which  do  exist  are  either  fbll 
of  unintelligible  Jargon,  or  confine  themselves  too  much 
to  accounts  of  mechanical  contrivances.  Even  the  mat' 
ters  which  they  pretend  to  exphin  are  usually  couched 
ilk  language  which  a  child  cannot  understand.  The 
following  are  examples,  selected  from  a  popular  cate^ 
Chism:— 

**  Q.  What  Is  meant  by  the  constitution  of  matter? 

"  A.  The  rebtive  number  of  atoms  that  are  in  a  de- 
finite portion,  or  mass. 

**  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  atom  ? 

'*  A.  The  name  signifies  that  which  cannot  be  fUrthef 
broken  or  divided,  and  therefore  an  atom  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter  that  we  can  imagine  to  exist ;  smaller, 
of  coarse,  than  the  least  object  that  can  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  or  even  the  finest  microscope. 
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*'  Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  an  atom  should  be  invi- 
sible? 

**  A.  Yes ;  for  if  we  could  see  the  whole,  we  could 
also  see  the  half,  and  it  would  be  a  mass,  and  not  an 
atom. 

*'  Q.  Have  atoms  any  other  properties  than  inde- 
structibility ? 

**  A.  Being  the  ultimate  limit,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go  in  the  division  of  matter,  they  are  necessarily 
all  equal  to  one  another.*' 

Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  clearness,  admi- 
rably calculated  for  a  child  of  ten  years  old  to  learn  by 
heart : — 

'^  Besides  the  general  attraction  of  gravitation,  which 
belongs  to  matter  as  such,  without  any  reference  to  the 
particular  form  in  which  matter  exists,  there  are  modifi- 
cations that  arise  from  the  constitution  of  difierent 
masses ;  and  to  these  are  owing  the  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  matter  that  we  meet  with  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  some  of  the  products  of  art." 

We  should  not  take  notice  of  such  nonsense  as  is 
here  eihibited,  were  it  not  that  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  extensively  circulated.  Many  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  but  who  have  not  had  occasion  to 
examine  into  what  is  written  for  children,  have  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  instruction  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  better  works :  for  example,  Mrs.  Marcet*s 
**  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  which,  though 
not  free  from  some  of  the  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  productions  from  which 
our  instances  are  taken.  But  the  works  from  which 
diildren  derive  their  first  ideas  are  the  little  books  of 
amusement,  from  one  of  which  we  quoted  at  the  begin- 


nlng  of  the  present  ardde.  Gre^i  ttdetit  h^  been  of 
late  years  applied  to  this  department  of  literature ;  but, 
fts  might  be  expected,  few  of  the  authors  hare  possessed 
that  commanding  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  nece»* 
sary  for  teaching  the  first  principles  of  physics.  No 
mistake  is  more  common  than  the  supposition  that  a 
Tery  slight  acquaintance  with  any  subject  k  suffieieut 
to  teach  the  rudiments  to  beginners. 

There  is  one  error  which  prerails  most  extensiTely  hi 
education,  and  which  we  here  mention  with  regard  to 
6ur  present  subject.  It  (s  the  pfactiee  of  ttieasarin|^  the 
lUlvantage  which  ft  child  hs6  gldtted  fh>m  any  partScnkr 
method  of  instruction,  by  the  number  of  words  whidi 
he  has  learnt  in  the  process.  Thus,  a  great  quantity  of 
names  in  diflerent  languages,  and  a  power  of  pointing 
out  on  wliat  part  of  the  ^lobe  lie  the  pluces  whieh  th«y 
designate,  i6  called  a  knowledge  of  geography.  Not  « 
single  inference  with  regard  to  any  one  people  on  tht 
face  of  the  earth  can  Urise  fh>m  this  training,  for  no  ftdt 
are  Aimished  which  can  dettle  the  questton,  whether 
the  map  from  which  the  pupil  learns  is  at  all  the  better 
fbr  being  a  real  representation  of  the  earth,  or  whether 
it  would  not  do  equally  well  if  the  teacher  contrived  m 
litlas  for  his  own  school,  and  tilled  it  with  names  at  pleik 
sure.  A  similar  practice  pretliils  in  communicatinf 
physical,  and  particularly  afttronomieal  knowledge.  The 
habit  of  teaching  by  cateehisms,  or  by  causing  the  papili 
to  **  toy  lessons,"  has  degrtuled  this  truly  noble  branch 
of  education  into  ti  mass  of  woids,  And  words  only* 
Nay,  even  those  parts  to  which  nothing  could  bo  ob* 
Jected,  if  they  were  intended  for  adults,  lose  their  eflfeet 
fh)m  containing  words  end  phrases  above  the  capacity 
of  Children.    It  may  be  asked,  how  such  a  ttate  of 
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thiiifi  et\$\B^  wheQ  the  wish  for  improv^menl  has  l^ 
come  «o  geneml,  and  att^mpU  have  hew  omde  fop  {h\% 
puFpo«e«  auffioienU  i(  might  hct  thought,  to  coQstitut«  t 
(air  trial  of  iU  praoticahiUty  ?    The  anawof  iM[)pearf  to 
ua  to  t^»  that  thar«  i«  not  a  mflBctent  numbcMr  of  w«U^ 
inftirmed  t«aoh«it  to  effeet  any  eiit«n«ivo  ohang^    Iih 
d6«d,  U  ia  amo«  the  inMr«ctior«  thAt  impro^ment  mm^ 
h^gin.  a^d  thia  ia  the  gftat^t  difiiQuUy  which  ia  to  ha 
•BOQUQtVPid.    Th«  pupils  tbfioaaliiaa  are  inaiiaf«i^I«» 
and«  aa  hivs  ha^n  pro?ad  in  mwf  inataneea»  talw  daligfal 
in  whatever  laali;  and  aen^ibly  inqr^aaea  tbaiv  atock  of 
knowledge     Nor  ia  it  in  wani  of  aoioal  inforanatifm 
that  the  d«fi9iena3P  liea»  b«i  ia  a  F^udioa  agaiwil  aU 
ayatama  of  whieh  learning  out  of  a  book  ia  nol  tb^ 
ea^^ntial  pari«    Aa  far  as  vaatmolora  art  eono^ned»  tht 
d^jH^rtmant  of  aduoatioia  to  which  tbia  aitiela  is  divotad 
bas  auCTerad  mnch»  in  eonunon  with  the  matbtanatifla. 
from  tha  praetioa  which  pravaila  amo«g  the  haada  of 
aehoQ^  of  tranaferrvag  dl  duliea  of  instnieiioii  to  anbor* 
dmata  nshera  or  aoasienw  except  those  which  conoeMi 
the  Latin  and  Qredc  hmguagea.    We  have  hero  a  reoH 
M«t  of  the  ayatam  which  pravailed  soma  years  ago,  of 
toaching  notUag  excapt  elaaaical  Uteratora.    Whan  it 
was  at  hal  tbeughl  dmrabk  to  introduoa  aomatbing 
naore  into  tha  routine  of  adueation»  the  new  study  waa 
mraly  pursued  under  the  personal  auperinteadenee  of 
the  bead  cf  the  sdMol,  and  waa  tberefece  regarded  by 
the  pupih  wkh  indifleienoe,  if  not  with  eeatempt.    In 
some  of  our  public  acboola»  for  example^  the  malbe** 
matiea  are  yet  on  the  same  fooling  aa  the  aievcisea  ef 
or  daneing,  ainee,  though  tolerated  and  eon* 
at,  tbey  aie  net  the  road  to  any  distinction ;  and 
ilia  at  tha  cpftian  of  the  pupil*  or  hia  fuanda»  wbalhar 
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they  shall  form  any  part  of  the  pursuits  of  the  former, 
or  not  We  are  not  aware  that  io  any  one  is  even  this 
little  degree  of  encouragement  afforded  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy ;  at  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of 
our  endowed  institutions,  and,  afler  their  example,  most 
private  schools,  do  not  afford  the  means  of  pursoini^  it, 
even  to  those  students  who  might  be  desirous  of  gain- 
ing such  knowledge  in  their  leisure  hours.  This  may 
be  said  in  England  without  exciting  much  astonishment; 
but,  according  to  the  proverb,  they  manage  these  mat- 
ters better  in  France.  There,  no  considerable  institution 
for  the  education  of  youth  is  unprovided  with  teadiers 
on  several  subjects  which  are  neglected  among  us,  and 
particularly  of  natural  philosophy.  We  should  be  ^ad 
to  see  this  example  followed ;  and,  to  produce  the  pro* 
per  eflfect,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  heads  of  schools 
themselves  should  take  an  active  part  in  both  this  and 
the  mathematical  department  We  do  not  say  that  it 
is  imperative  upon  those  who  are  unqualified,  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  difficult  task  of  acquiring,  at  a  late 
period  of  life,  knowledge  so  little  akin  to  their  former 
pursuits ;  but  wc  do  assert  that  it  is  their  duty  to  show, 
by  engaging  the  most  competent  assistants,  and  by 
showing  that  themselves  are  personally  interested  in  the 
result,  that  the  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  education 
is  not  merely  tolerated,  but  really  considered  as  a  pro- 
minent and  useful  study.  We  do  not,  by  any  means, 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  ancient  languages,  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  is  proved  by  reasons  of  unanswerable 
force,  when  we  assert  that  it  is  only  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  unwillingness  to  advocate  changes  of 
too  violent  a  nature,  which  prevent  us  from  arguing 
that  they  should  be  considered  only  as  secondary  in  im- 
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portance  to  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in 
the  widest  sense.  But  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect such  a  resuH,  we  should  say  that  the  acquisition  of 
'the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history 
should  divide  the  student's  time  equally  with  (he  beiUi 
ietireSf  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  l^is  is  unfor- 
tunately so  far  from  bein^  the  case  at  present,  that, 
though  fully  confident  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme, 
in  process  of  time,  we  should  now  consider  it  as  trifling 
with  the  reader  to  pursue  the  notion  farther.  One  con- 
siderable point,  however,  will  be  gained,  when  natural 
philosophy,  commonly  so  called,  is  recognized ;  and  this 
finger 'WiU  be  the  meant  of  introducing  the  whole  hand. 
Had  we  written  this  only  one  year  ago,  we  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  find  a  book  which  would 
have  won  tlie  intelligent  by  profound  and  rational  views, 
the  critic  by  beauties  of  style,  and  the  follower  of  others' 
opiDions  by  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name.  No 
one,  at  all  conversant  with  our  present  literature,  can 
doubt  that  we  refer  to  Sir  John  HerscheFs  ''  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.'' 
Pre-eminent  as  this  work  will  always  appear,  if  only  as 
an  attempt  to  popularize  the  spirit  of  philosophic  inves- 
tigation, there  is  yet  one  omission,  which,  considering 
bow  important  the  subject  is,  and  how  well  the  author 
would  have  treated  it,  we  must  call  a  defect :  we  mean 
a  chapter  on  the  desirableness  of  introducing  physics  as 
a  branch  of  education.  But,  for  the  instructor  whose 
acquaintance  is  only  with  phenomena,  and  the  catch- 
words by  which  they  are  explained ;  or  the  parent,  who, 
with  an  ordinary  education,  is  desirous  of  being  instru- 
mental in  giving  his  children  advantages  which  were 
denied  to  himself,  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  calca- 
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kted  to  point  out  th«  path  of  roal  koowkcifo.  We  weuU 
not,  by  this  aisertion,  lead  our  rfo^ers  to  oondude  tbai 
they  can.  by  th«  work  above  mentionedt  obtain  iheii 
object  without  thoaght  or  palna  on  tbeir  own  part  No* 
thing  but  thought  can  give  any  value  to  the  roaulti  ^ 
thoughl^^at  least  in  any  hightr  aenta  than  that  in  wUck 
the  maker  of  a  telescope  ean  be  said  to  avail  himself  of 
the  mind  of  Galileo  or  Newton.  The  bmuq,  howevA 
who,  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  resulta  of  ioiiBti- 
fto  inquiries  up  to  the  [uresent  tisa^  adds  some  peww  of 
reflectbn,  and  delighta  in  the  metciae  of  it.  will  btfi 
find  the  devdopment  of  viewa  whieb  he  migbt  haw 
aearehed  ftw  in  vain  in  moot  other  treatises*  tiled  as  ibcf 
are  with  experiments  and  resnlta*  and  wot  wilh  the  use 
which  may  arise  firom  the  irtndy  of  the  method  of  eUaia' 
ing  ^em.  We  will  wren  ppo  farther*  [and  say,  that  iik 
work  will  he  better  adapted  even  for  children  than  dhmI 
of  those  which  are  in  their  hands ;  though  they  will  Ss4 
much  which  they  cannot  understand,  these  ia  no  small 
difference  between  obscurity  which  ia  worth  explaiiiisgt 
and  that  which  is  not.  And  the  mind  of  a  young  P^ 
son  would  be  forcibly  iaipeUed  to  know  mote  of  thit 
which  presents  difficulties,  fifom  the  very  intevntiag  na* 
ture  of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  tseaftisa  aboonda 
and  which  are  in  most  cases  more  intelligible  than  thi 
examples  given  in  works  written  expressly  fo»  ^ir  sM^ 
The  whole  is  a  splendid  veriilcatio&  of  what  we  hsw 
already  asserted,  that  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind  h 
never  more  urgently  wanted,  or  more  adfanlageoerfy 
displayed,  than  in  an  attempt  to  iHustiate  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  additk>ns  necessary  to  render  this  work  a  propir 
bask  of  school  inslmction  ar^  a  teacher  wha  thMoaifc^ 
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«AteMltito  lis  spiril)  and  a  mass  offtkcto  inoonotxloa 
with  the  different  points  on  which  it  treats.  The  first, 
though  a  rara  ami^  is  sometimes  caught ;  and  the  §%• 
cond,  though  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  number  would 
be  a  work  of  much  research,  might  be  partially  supplied 
by  any  one  possessed  of  moderate  information,  to  an 
eitent  which  would  considerably  benefit  his  pupils* 
This  being  done,  the  **  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natu* 
ral  Philosophy  "  would  fbrm  a  class-book  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  now  in  usei  both  in  style  and  matter. 
If  there  be  any  who  smile  at  our  proposing  a  disquisitioo 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  learned  as  a 
Study  for  the  beginner^  we  would  say^  that  an  elementary 
work  is  of  little  value  to  the  latter,  unless  it  contain 
matter  of  interest  for  the  former ;  and  will  reftr  them  to 
the  fact,  that  the  first  principles  of  every  science  are 
among  the  last  to  be  clearly  understood.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  assert  that  the  work  in  question  is  complete 
in  itself  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  we  do  not 
find  in  it  any  assertion,  or  any  principle,  which  does 
not  admit  of  such  elucidation  as  would  bring  it  within 
the  oomprehension  of  a  child.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  following  paragraph,  being  the  enunciation  of  tha 
general  method  of  classification,— page  109  :«^ 

**  It  is  thus  we  perceive  the  high  importance  in  physi- 
cal science  of  just  and  accurate  classification  of  particu** 
lar  fiietS)  or  individual  objects,  under  general  well-con- 
sidered heads  or  points  of  agreement,  (for  which  there 
are  none  better  adapted  than  the  simple  phenomena 
themselves,  into  which  they  can  be  analysed  in  the  first 
instance,)  fi>r  by  so  doing  each  of  such  phenomena,  or 
heads  of  classification,  becomes  not  a  particular,  but  a 
general  ftct;  and  when  we  have  amassed  a  great  store 
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of  such  genereU  facts,  they  become  the  objects  of  another 
and  a  higher  species  of  classification,  and  are  themselves 
ioduded  in  laws  which,  as  they  dispose  of  groups,  not 
individuals,  have  a  far  superior  degree  of  generality, 
till  at  length,  by  continuing  the  process,  we  arrive  at 
axioms  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality  of  which 
science  is  capable.  This  process  is  what  we  mean  by 
induction ;  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
induction  may  be  carried  on  in  two  different  ways> — 
either  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  and  comparison  of 
ascertained  classes,  and  marking  their  agr^ments  and 
disagreements,  or  by  considering  the  individuals  of  a 
class,  and  casting  about,  as  it  were,  to  6nd  in  what  par^ 
ticular  they  all  agree,  besides  that  which  serves  as  their 
principle  of  classification." 

If  we  had  proposed  that  the  pupil  should  learn  this, 
as  an  answer  to  a  question  in  a  catechism,  our  absurdity, 
though  considerable,  would  not  be  unparalleled,  since, 
to  compare  great  things  with  small,  this  would  not  be 
more  unintelligible  to  a  cfiild,  than  the  last  of  our  quo- 
tations in  p.  225 :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  we  have 
imagined  no  such  thing.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words  were  first  properly  explained,  not  out  of  a  diction- 
ary, but  by  actual  example  and  illustration ;  if,  again, 
to  the  instances  given  by  the  author  others  were  added 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  such  might  be  obtained, 
in  any  number,  from  among  those  objects  with  which 
the  pupils  are  most  familiar;  if  it  were  not  regarded  as 
material,  whether  so  important  a  method  were  made 
the  subject  of  one  or  of  twenty  lessons, — ^what  is  there 
in  the  development  of  this  principle  of  which  a  clear  con- 
ception could  not  be  formed,  or  a  good  foundation  of  it 
laid,  at  almost  any  age?  And,  if  such  be  the  case,  why 
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sbOold  MUM  be  Excluded  because  the  Iftn^age  Is  dUR*' 
cult,  when  that  difficulty  may  be  removed ;  while  non- 
sense, in  languagre  equally  hard,  is  circulated  and 
learned  by  rote  without  any  attempt  whatever  to  make  it 
more  easy  ?  Undoubtedly  the  method  of  removing  all 
objections  would  be  to  write  a  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy  which  should  be  to  the  child 
what  the  one  befbre  us  is  to  the  man ;  but  who  is  there 
to  perform  this  task  ?  It  would  require  knowledg;e»  and 
power  of  illustration,  no  ways  inferior  to  that  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  *^  Discourse/'  combined  with 
great  elperience  in  instruction.  Nevertheless,  that  a 
work  should  eiist,  from  which  by  any  means  so  desirable 
an  end  may  be  gained  as  that  which  is  proposed,  is 
matter  of  congratulation  for  all  who  value  knowledge 
as  a  source  of  civilization  and  happiness. 

Although  our  remarks  have  been  wholly  confined  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  the  same  would  apply, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  of  natural  history.  The  pre- 
sent neglect  of  both  will  furnish  a  curious  story  for 
aflertimes.  It  will  be  on  record,  that  among  the  first 
commercial  people  In  the  world,  who  depended  for  their 
political  existence  on  trade  and  manufactures,  there 
was  not,  generally  speaking,  in  the  education  of  their 
youth,  one  atom  of  information  on  the  products  of  the 
earth,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  nor  any 
account  of  the  principles,  whether  of  mechanics  or  of 
chemistry,  which,  when  applied  to  these  products,  con- 
stituted the  distinction  of  their  country.  And  this,  when 
the  studies  so  abandoned  were  allowed  by  all  to  be 
worthy  of  pursuit,  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  reason, 
and  without  any  reference  to  their  application.  This  story 
will  one  day  excite  some  wonder,  which  will  be  removed 
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when  it  is  added,  that  the  tone  of  school  edocatioa 
was  giveD  by  certain  endowed  establishments,  which, 
resting  their  existence  upon  the  fame  acqnired  when 
Latin  and  Greek  were  reputed  the  only  useful  branches 
of  instruction,  used  their  influence  to  exdude  all  others, 
long  after  the  rational  part  of  mankind  had  pronounced 
that  more  was  necessary.  Thus  much  we  can  assert 
without  laying  claim  to  the.  title  of  prophets ;  but  it  may 
be,  and  we  would  put  it  to  those  who  direct  the  public 
schools  whether  it  is  not  worth  taking  it  into  conside- 
ration, that  their  historian  shall  have  to  finish  by  saying, 
that  while  previously  acquired  reputation  was  support- 
ing them  in  their  quiescent  obstruction  of  all  improve- 
mentt  a  g^radual  change  took  place  in  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject  of  education,  which  they,  occupied  as 
they  were  in  constructing  elegant  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  were  among  the  last  to  perceive,  that  when,  at 
a  late  period,  they  became  willing  to  alter  their  system 
for  the  better,  the  time  had  past,  and  the  recollections 
of  former  obstinacy  rendered  their  demonstrations  of 
improvement  of  no  effect ;  that  they  sunk  in  estimation 
from  that  time,  and  finally  became  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  antiquary  only,  for  the  remains  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  they  lefl  behind. 
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ON  NATURAL  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OP 
COMMON  EDUCATION. 

bt  clement  DURGIN. 


(From  the  American  Discounei.) 


Thb  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Natural  History,  and  to  urge  its  claims  to 
be  introduced  as  a  branch  of  common  education.  In 
discharging  my  duty  on  this  occasion,  it  will  not  be  ex* 
pected  that  I  should  treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  new  to 
the  members  of  this  Institute.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
believe  that  I  am  addressing  those  who  duly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  study,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
give  an  indulgent  consideration  to  the  expediency  o^ 
adding  it  to  the  branches  already  taught  in  common 
schools.  Whatever  shall  dignify  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  by  the  importance  of  his  instruction,  or  promote 
his  usefulness  by  enabling  him  to  extend  his  labours  to 
those  subjects  which  are  calculated  to  give  him  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  society,  I  feel  assured  will  meet  with 
your  respectful  attention. 

In  stating  some  of  the  reasons  why  natural  History 
should  receive  the  particular  attention  of  schools,  and  in 
sketching  a  few  of  the  outlines  of  the  study,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it,  I  shall  omit  those  minute 
details,  upon  which,  more  particularly,  depend  its  charm 
and  intrinsic  value. 

Free  schools  are  among  «the  most  valuable  of  civil 
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institutioiis,  and  should  be  ever  under  the  watchful  eye 
and  gruardian  care  of  every  friend  of  virtue  and  civil 
liberty ;  and  eo  far  as  this  association  can  extend  its  in- 
fluence or  lend  its  aid*  it  ought  to  see  that  the  republic 
of  letters  receive  no  harm.    It  is  certainly  a  noble  pur- 
pose of  this  Institute  to  discover  and  apply  the  best  me- 
thods of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  education ; 
and  I  speak  with  due  deference  when  I  say  a  higher 
motive  does  not  e&ist ;  the  attention  of  man  cannot  be 
awakened  to   a  more  important  object  than  that  of 
making  himself  and  others  happier,  by  understanding 
and  teaching  the  principles  of  truth  and  duty.    What 
then  is  the  educatbn  which  we  should  promote?    In  ita 
most  eitensive  acceptation*  it  comprehends  whatever 
may  have  any  good  influence  in  developing  the  mind, 
by^  giving  direction  to  thought  or  bias  to  motives  of 
action.    To  lead  infancy  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  give 
direction  to  an  immortal  spirit,  and  teach  H  to  aspire  by 
well-doing  to  the  rewards  of  virtue,  is  the  first  step  of 
instruction.    To  youth,  education  imparts  that  know* 
ledge  whose  Ways  are  usefulness  and  honour,  and  by 
due  restraint  and  subordination,  makes  individual  to 
intwine  with  public  good  in  a  just  observance  of  laws 
comprehending  the  path  of  duty«    To  manhood,  ^  ti 
leads  him  to  reflect  on  the  ties  that  unite  him  with 
friends,  with  kindred,  and  with  the  great  fsmily  of  umb- 
kind,  and  makes  his  bosom  glow  with  social  tenderness ; 
it  conflrms  the  emotions  of  sympathy  into  habitual 
benevolence,  imparts  to  hnn  the  elating  delight  of  re- 
joicing with  those  who  rejoice,  and  if  his  means  are  net 
always  adequate  to  the  suggestions  of  his  charity,  soothes 
him  at  least  with  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  weeping 
with  those  who  weepT   To  age  it  gives  oonsolatkMi,  by 
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remembrance  of  the  past  and  anticipation  of  the  future.- 
Wisdom  is  drawn  from  experience,  to  give  constancy  to 
virtue ;  and  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  it  enables 
him  to  repose  unshaken  confidence  in  that  goodness, 
whichy  by  the  arrangement  of  the  universe,  constantly 
incites  him  to  perpetual  progress  in  excellence  and  feli- 
city. Education  is  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
mind.  Its  great  object  is  immediate  or  prospective  kap* 
piness.  That  then  is  the  best  education  which  secures 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  world  the  greatest  amount 
of  pennanent  happiness;  and  that  the  best  system 
which  most  effectually  accomplishes  this  grand  design. 
How  far  this  is  accomplished  by  the  present  system  of 
education  is  not  easily  determined ;  but  that  it  fails 
in  many  important  considerations  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

It  is  feared,  that,  by  a  great  majority,  a  wrong  esti- 
mate is  made  of  education.  It  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  means  which  must  be  employed  to  accom- 
plish some  other  purpose,  and  consequently  made  sub- 
servient and  secondary  to  the  employments  of  life?  Is 
it  not  considered  as  being  contained  in  books,  and 
a  certain  routine  of  studies,  which,  when  g^ne  through 
with,  is  believed  to  be  accomplished,  and  consequently 
laid  by,  to  be  used  as  interest  may  suggest  or  circum- 
stances demand?  Education  comprehends  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  mindy  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Every  man  is  what  education  has  made  him,  whether  he 
has  drunk  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring,  or  sipped  at  the 
humblest  fountain.  The  philosopher,  whose  compre- 
hensive mind  can  scan  the  universe,  and  read  and  inter- 
pret the  phenomena  of  nature ;  whose  heaven^aspiring 
spirit  can  soar  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  indulge 


ia  the  sniieipatioa  of  inunorUlkj,  ftttd  dineni  ii 
p«M,  tht  preMnt,  mud  Uie  futaie,  the  alKparadio^ 
of  banevdcnee,  is  equally  the  child  of  eduemlicm 
Mm  whose  tool  proud  scieiice  never  taught  to  feel  ila 
wants*  and  know  how  little  may  be  known*  If  it  is 
fdnrstkin,  tben*  whose  power  meies  out  condition^  and 
happhiess  or  misery*  what  professiou  should  rank  so 
honourably  as  that  which  controls  and  directs  it ;  nod 
upon  whom  rest  such  high  respo&sibiUties  as  upon  those 
who  M«  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  forming  the  hwaam 

sBind! 

It  is  often  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that  educntioa 
answers  so  imperfectly  its  design ;  and  I  believe  that  all 
experienced  teachers  will  concur  with  m^  that  much  of 
our  labour  is  apparently  thrown  away ;  that  much  of 
our  exertion  b  beflfled  and  counteracted  by  circumstaneea 
beyond  our  control :  and  it  is  very  problematical  vrhe- 
ther  all  the  means  and  pliances  of  this  inventive  gene- 
ration shall  add  much  to  the  permanent  advancement 
of  mental  cultivation. 

The  experience  of  centuries  is  before  us  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  education*  and  yet  no  age  perhapa  has 
exhibited  such  excitement*  change*  and  experiment  as 
this.  These  are  good  indications*  as  they  exhibit  the 
exertions  of  an  immortal  nature*  striving  to  discover  and 
apply  a  greater  good  than  has  yet  been  spread  over  tho 
fece  of  society;  but  it  is  no  less  important  to  know 
when  to  rest  satisfied  with  experiment*  and  to  learn  bow 
beit  may  be  applied  the  materials  already  at  Our  com* 
msnd.  It  may  be  well  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
vestigate ths  cause  of  our  grievance  to  examine  with  a 
•orutiniting  suspicion  into  many  of  the  boasted  improvo- 
mente  of  the  day }  to  lee  if  there  is  not  mors  show  ihaa 
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snbslanoe*  Should  it  be  diaoovertd  tb»t  many  oi  the 
fkeilitice  for  teeching  are  but  traubki^m*  cowMiia^eu, 
and  that  manj  books  now  in  uae  are  ao  far  aimpKfied  M 
to  be  destitute  of  nutritioDy  a  remedj  can  eaaity  be  w^ 
geated.  It  may  he»  that  hereafter  it  will  be  ascertained 
that  nature  ne? er  intended  a  ehiM  sboold  leim  to  walk 
on  erutehee,  or  think  by  a  machine^  Thie  age  atandt 
]Mre-emlnent  far  the  applieetion  of  power  to  the  Ili0¥e- 
nieni  of  looomolive  engines)  and  in  its  all  eomprehM* 
site  sphere  this  power  kindly  l^ids  its  aid  to  propel  the 
nental  energies*  saTtng  to  the  commuiiity  an  immense 
amonat  of  paiafid  labour  and  hard  thinking ;  and  so 
virid  is  the  prospect  in  the  fision  of  some  romantif 
pioneers,  that  their  adTaneeasent  befcMre  their  leae  nwJoiw 
brethren  already  enables  them  to  desevy  a  ledroadl  cut 
to  the  highert  pinnade  of  the  hill  of  scaence,  alcmg 
whose  flower-strown  path  thoTdt^  cushion  of  %  steaaa* 
earriage  shall  bear  the  sons  and  daughters  of  literary 
dietinetioii,  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  truly  astonishing. 
It  is  ardently  eipeeted  that  it  will  soon  be  as  essy  to 
acquire  eminence  in  this  country  as  it  is  to  inherit  it  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  n<»l  ibr  me  to  predict  what  will  be  the  r«siilt  ef 
such  sanguine  eipeetatioos.  1  acknowledge  no  man 
ny  superior  in  ardent  wishes  for  improvement  in  systemo 
of  education  ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  gite  an  o|^ 
i^ony  I  would  say,  that  whatever  shall  altempi  to  reHeve 
the  mind  from  labour  necessary  to  its  growth,  or  by  ea* 
planation  and  ittustratk>n  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  thought  and  diHgent  applkatkm,  must  be  kijw 
rioos  to  the  canse  of  sound  learning,  and  can  fmetoken 
uothing  more  inviting  than  a  barren  intellect  and  an 
empty  brain. 
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A  part  of  the  evils  under  which  edacatioii  at  present 
labours  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  system  itself. 
It  is  of\en  a  subject  of  remark,  that  so  little  of  school 
education  is  carried  into  the  actual  business  of  life ;  that 
what  was  considered  dry  and  uninteresting  at  school,  is 
soon  forgotten  after  the  pupil  is  disengaged  f^ons  the 
thraldom  of  early  years,  and  takes  his  place  in  (he  eom- 
munity,  where  his  own  powers  of  mind  are,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  into  exercise.  Nor  is  this  a  source  of 
wonder.  I  ask  any  instructor  to  call  to  mind  the  pre- 
sent routine  of  common  edocation,  and  teU  me  how 
much  of  it  is  calculated  to  develop  tht*m1nd.  We  wHl 
not  enter  upon  the  disputed  point  whether  *M 'ideas, 
or  the  elements  of  knowledge,  are  imptalMted'  in  the 
mind  through  the  medram  of  the  senses^  abtni(g^  upon 
external  objects,  or  whether  they  are  kinate  in  the 
mind,  and  evolved  or  brought  out  by  the  exerciaes  vi 
the  senses.  One  thing  appears  to  be  ceitain :  we  weie 
born  with  certain  instincts  and  feelings,  which  are  the 
result  of  our  organization,  and  we  are  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  perception  and  memory;  and  from  these 
must  proceed  all  our  knowledge.  But  we  would  in- 
quire how  much  of  present  instruction  is  made  to  retain 
its  influence  in  afler  life.  Are  we  told  that  we  haTe 
only  time  to  learn  what  is  absolutely  useful  to  enable  us 
to  discharge  our  sevetal  duties,  and  that  all  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  brought  to  aid  us  in  our  daily  labours 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  is  useless,  its  acquisition  is  time 
misspent  ?  We  cannot  envy  such  a  one  the  pleasure  of 
so  humble  an  estimate  of  the  human  mind  or  the  value 
of  education.  It  is  true  we  have  only  time  to  learn  and 
practise  what  is  useful.  What  then  is  useful  knowledge  ? 
What  should  be  taught?    That  is  useful  knowledge 
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which  makei  us  wiser  and  better— that  should  be  taught 
and  practised  which  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
permanent  happiness.  By  the  condition  of  our  being,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  learn  first  what  may  contribute  to 
our  immediate  wants  ;  but  our  wants  are  always  imme- 
^te.  To  say  we  should  teach  what  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised in  afler-life  conveys  a  complete  idea  of  the  term 
education. 

The  usual  branches  of  a  common  education  are 
taught  for  their  indispensable  utility.  We  make  com- 
plaint of  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  and  the 
want  of  thoroughness ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
thai  a  part  or  all  of  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
life  is  spent  at  school,  it  must  be  confessed  thai  less  is 
accomplished  than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  In 
this  time  a  small  capital  of  ideas  ought  to  be  accumu- 
lated*  to  enable  the  individual  to  live  without  becoming 
entirely  dependent  on  others ;  at  least,  he  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  understand  what  shall  be  of  daily  occurrence 
to  him.  It  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  a  great  majority  of 
mankind  to  be  obliged  to  labour  for  the  means  of  exist- 
ence. They  consequently  have  little  time  for  study ; 
they  acquire  ideas  slowly  from  books,  and  trust  to  the 
passing  events  of  the  day  for  the  topics  of  thought  and 
conversation.  A  vast  amount  of  useless  thought  is  thus 
expended  on  low  and  trivial  subjects  ;  and  social  inter- 
course, which  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  noblest 
purposes  of  our  being,  improvement  and  happiness,  is 
too  ofien  degpraded  by  folly  or  poisoned  by  intemper* 
ance.  Bui  what  shall  prevent  the  mind's  abasement  ?  At 
that  interesting  age  when  the  intellect  begins  to  assume 
its  manly  features,  and  needs,  more  than  ever,  some- 
thing  to  nourish  and  direct  it,  the  feeble  stock  of  early 
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acquUitioA  is  insuflficleBt  to  its  toiyport,  aad  i 
nctar  then  beoomes  the  cUid  of  MoideiU  and  Ike  sport 
of  diaaco.  There  is  evidently  too  little  in  oonunoa 
edoestion  fsr  whidi  in  dier-liib  meiDory  wiD  pay  hm 
tiOMite  to  HuAf  inslractioB. 

Tp  obmU  tlM  misfbrtue,  it  is  propoosd  to  interpsrt 
tojontb  the  lodiineBUoC  that  gffssi  book*  the  trarks  of 
nature;  to  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  Ike 
ceaseless  wonders  sad  booncBess  pssfcetiotts  Hi 
played*  It  is  not  desirabla  that  the  slody  ol 
kktory  should  be  iatrodnead  to  the  ezdoskm  of  aay 
bsaaeh  of  oommon  eduealioB  new  ta^^;  aB  that  is 
desirable  is,  that  H  be  pefnitted  to  take  ila  appropiiate 
laak,  aad  reeeire  its  aMrited  atteatkak  The  aatani 
seiencee  are  neglected,  to  the  great  a^ory  ef  aM^aad 
in  what  most  hitimately  eonoeras  them,  tksir  kapfiinwaL 
Happiness,  it  skoukL  be  remeaikered,  ia  net  only  tke 
great  object  of  education^  hot  ef  Ufo  itMM.  Whalavsr 
aagmento  this  is  the  souTs  great  good  9  not  that 
veacenca  of  (Ming  which  agitates  a  giddy  aund, 
like  the  anst  of  the  morning,  is  soon  to  pass  away, 
leara  behind  its  damp  and  chilhieai ;  bat  aa  inwovas, 
deeply-rooted  enjoyment,  riakig  from  tka  tmHifeskm 
where  reason  and  philosophy,  nature  and  art,  ciuudiiae 
and  mingle  all  their  sweets.  In  that  hard  doom  whsck 
bound  man  todaily  toil  for  Ms  subsisteaes  on  tke  hoatAs 
earth,  we  behold  the  tokens  of  mercy,  that  by  the  cof»> 
etitution  of  his  nature,  he  is  enabled  to  eoarert  ail  tka 
oli^ts  around  him  into  sources  of  pleasure.  It  is  ttia 
capacity  to  see  and  enjoy  beauties  in  the  worlta  of 
tion  that  we  would  cultivate,  makhig  aD  thtngs  aa 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  our  wants  aad  s 
nistering  to  our  ei^oyment 
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Conttmplate  for  a  moment  the  conditioii  of  a  human 
being,  and  the  means  ordained  for  his  existence*  His 
feeble  frame  is  invigorated  by  the  life-^ing  air;  hb 
eyes  brighten  to  look  upon  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  worid, 
and  his  ears  learn  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of  sound. 
Nature  has  placed  him  in  a  world  of  oiganiced  things* 
all  of  which  lend  their  influence  to  develop  his  immortal 
spirit.  His  senses  were  given  him  to  be  the  ministers 
«f  thought  and  feeling  between  the  world  within  and 
the  world  without.  It  is  the  office  of  education  to  rego* 
late  this  infloence^  to  determine  whether  this  child  shall 
be  the  gloomy  savage  or  the  enlightened  philosopher. 

It  has  never  entered  the  imagination  of  man  to  con* 
oeive  of  the  amount  of  rational  enjoyment  there  is  in 
the  storehouse  of  nature^  unless  he  has  enlisted  his 
feelings  in  her  cause.  Books  may  be  read  and  be  for- 
gotten. The  avocations  of  after-life  may  leave  us  no 
time  for  their  perusal,  but  the  volume  of  nature  is 
always  open  before  us ;  in  every  walk*  in  every  scene  of 
duty*  its  voice  may  be  heard  to  instruct  and  delight  us. 
Escape  her  influence  you  cannot.  **  It  raineth  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust''  The  vegetable  kingdom  in  its 
terdant  beauties,  the  insect  tribes  with  all  their  varying 
wonders,  the  birds*  that  luxury  of  nature*  and  all  the 
animals  that  people  earth  and  sea,  are,  to  the  natural 
philosopher*  objects  of  interest.  He  can  see  design  and 
perfection  in  the  insect  that  sometimes  annoys  him ;  in 
the  bird  that  sings,  or  preys  upon  its  brother;  and  in 
the  animals  that  administer  to  his  support,  or  plunder 
his  subsistence  ;  even  in  the  inanimate  earth  he  finds 
the  materials  of  happiness  ;  and,  when  he  has  hewn  his 
granite  tomb,  it  adds  one  consolation  to  his  common 
aUotment,  to  reflect,  that,  while  his  spirit  shall  dweU 
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with  the  First  Cause,  his  dust  reposes  in  the  first  mono- 
inent  of  earth's  existence. 

Natural  history,  in  its  full  extent,  embraces  the  nmme 
and  description  of  every  object  of  the  material  worid» 
together  with  their  changes  and  phenomena.    Although 
every  part  of  nature  is  interesting,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  can  be  the  fitvouced 
lot  of  many.    Life,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  study, 
would  fail  to  comprehend  it ;  and  after  the  grenius  of 
ages  has  lent  its  light  to  discover  and  reccHrd  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  much  remains  for  future  industry  to 
accomplish.     It  b  not,  however,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
anything  new  to  the  long  catalogue  of  natural  ofcjeeta 
that  I   now  urge  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
teacher ;  it  is  indeed  hoped  that  discovery  has  not  yet 
furled  her  wings  for  ever,  but  that  sons  and  daughters 
are  to  be  bom  to  science  in  this  favoured  land ;  I  would 
not,  however,  urge  further  conquest ;  I  only  ask  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  we  already  possess.     The  extent  of 
natural  history  might  be  considered  as  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  to  its  introduction  as  a  branch  of  common 
education.    If  you  look  at  it  in  books  it  is  indeed  for- 
bidding.    Its  long  catalogue  of  names  is  so  appalling 
that  few  have  the  courage  to  attack,  and  still  fewer  the 
good  fortune  to  conquer.     Yet  these  are   no  objec- 
tions to  it  as  a  study,  much  less  to  its  value  or  expe- 
diency. 

The  object  of  common  instruction  is  to  impart  impor- 
tant and  general  ideas ;  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  knowledge  is  founded,  as  landmarks  to  gruide  the 
pupil  in  the  onward  path  of  life.  However  much  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  receive 
but  a  scanty  education,  considering  the  circumataDcea 
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under  which  they  live,  it  is  no  reasoii  why  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  should  be  locked  up*  lest 

^  Shallow  draiighu  intozieAte  the  brain.** 

Knowledge,  howerer  little*  is  valuable,  provided  it  be 
useful,  and  made  subservient  to  life,  and  life's  great 
aim.  In  the  time  usually  devoted  to  common  educa- 
tton,  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  the  simple  rudi« 
nienta  of  the  branches  taught ;  so  in  natural  history,  we 
can  expect  only  to  introduce  the  pupil  into  that  sublime 
temple,  paved  with  gems,  decorated  and  perfumed  with 
flowers,  and  made  radiant  with  life  and  animation. 

On  this  extensive,  subject  I  am  permitted  to  speak  of 
but  few  of  its  prominent  features.  In  teaching,  I  would 
b^n  where  nature  intended,  at  home,  and  explain  the 
objects  immediately  around  us.  In  this  department, 
books  for  the  pupil,  and  scientific  arrangement»  with  the 
teacher  are  minor  condderations.  The  object  is  to 
teach  a  knowledge  of  tking$  rather  than  of  ¥)Crd$;  to 
study  nature  in  her  own  livery,  rather  than  in  the  drapery 
of  art. 

in  Mineralogy,  the  names  and  uses  of  the  different 
substances  are  easily  remembered  by  the  pupil,  and  as 
they  are  always  before  him,  an  acquaintance  with  them 
opens  an  extensive  field  of  rational  enjoyment,  which 
will  fill  with  pleasure  many  a  vacant  hour  in  afteNlife. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  arising  from  the 
atudy  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  habit  of  discrimi" 
nation  which  it  teaches.  Td  learn  to  distinguisb,  by  a 
careAil  comparison,  the  less  obvious  dififerenoes  in  qie- 
eimenB  apparently  the  same ;  to  comprehend  at  a  glance 
the  distingoishing  features  of  others;  to  observe  the 
various  and  beautifully  formed  crystals,  and  to  remember 
the  different  purposes  to  which  the  minerals  ore  appio* 
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priated  in  the  arts  and  economy  of  life»  all  combine  to 
give  that  power  of  discrimination  which  coustitates,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  mental  superiority.  Another 
advantage  of  great  importance,  derived  from  this  study, 
is,  that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  pupil.  I  wish  I 
could  with  equal  truth  bestow  this  high  encomium  upon 
all  the  subjects  now  employed  to  develop  the  youthful 
mind.  Nature's  teachings  are  always  simple,  though 
sometimes  sublime ;  and  the  child,  who  has  been  led  to 
admire  the  sparkling  gems  found  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  may,  at  a  riper  age,  be  taught  to  comprehend 
the  more  sublime  features  of  nature  which  modem  Geo-> 
log^  has  revealed.  In  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  earth  there  is  a  grandeur  displayed  that  almost 
mocks  the  creative  imagination.  The  extensive  vale, 
with  its  rich,  luxuriant  mould ;  the  rocky  hill,  shorn  of 
its  verdant  glories  ;  and  the  towering  mountains, 

"  Whose  vast  wallt 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  tnowy  scalpa, 

And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  snbUmitv,*'— 

are  the  displays  of  that  power  whose  agents  have 
broken  down  the  solid  barriers  of  earth,  and  scatter^ 
the  surface  with  their  fragments — have  scooped  out  the 
beds  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  sand  and  stone  marked 
the  boundaries  of  seas  and  oceans.  In  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
hidden  energies  of  nature  ;  and  in  each  recording 
stratum  of  earth's  progressive  state,  we  read  the  memo- 
rials of  other  times  and  other  beings,  when  the  deep 
foundations  were  broken  up,  and  in  oblivion  were 
buried  the  countless  races  of  former  ages,  whose  fossil 
relics  are  all  that  now  remain  to  tell  of  their  existence 
or  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  them. 
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The  science  of  Chemistry  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended as  a  branch  of  common  education,  as  it  is 
more  immediately  connected  with  our  welfare  and  hap- 
piness than  most  other  subjects.  It  acquaints  us  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  world,  the  influences  of  difier? 
ent  substances  upon  each  other  and  upon  ourselves, 
and  unfolds  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by  whiclp'the 
ceaseless  changes  of  organization  and  decomposition 
are  effected. 

The  knowledge  derived  from  the  natural  sciences  is 
not  confined  to  the  objects  of  nature,  but  it  sheds  its 
light  on  every  other  department  of  learning.  Chemistry 
teaches,  that  changes,  by  combustion  or  decomposition, 
are  not  a  loss  of  matter,  but  a  different  state  of  being. 
It  coincides  with  revelation  in  proclaiming  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  the  attested  fact,  that  nothing  can 
be  annihilated  ;  while  to  Geology  is  reserved  the  honour 
of  confirming,  from  nature,  the  doctrine  of  miracles. 
Geology  declares  that  this  earth  was  long  inhabited  by 
countless  races  of  animals  before  it  became  the  abode 
of  man.  Comparative  Anatomy  establishes  the  fact 
that  man  could  not  have  ascended,  by  gradual  improve- 
ment, from  any  other  race  of  animals.  His  introduction 
into  this  world  must  then  have  required  an  absolute 
creation ;  and  this  was  a  miracle,  an  event  which  the 
established  laws  of  nature  could  not  have  accomplished. 
If  the  doctrine  be  proved  in  one  instance,  it  will  obtain 
in  all. 

Living  as  we  do  amidst  the  wonders  of  creation, 
where  all  seem  to  subsist  by  a  miraculous  power,  no- 
thing delights  us  more  than  the  various  aspects  which 
the  ceaseless  changes  of  the  year  produce.  In  spring, 
after  having  escaped  the  long  confinement  of  winter. 
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with  what  de1%fat  do  we  hall  cadi  apringing  bbde  or 
opening  flower;  our  hearts  expand  with  the  Yemal 
biosaom,  and  our  feelings  awake  to  livelier  emotioiia,  as 
we  behold  the  daily  progress  of  vegstatioB  dressing  the 
landscape  in  smiles  and  lorelhiess.  AuMMig  all  created 
beings,  it  is  alone  the  high  prerogatiYe  of  mao  to  eom- 
prehend  and  enjoy  the  works  of  nature.  The  inflocDea 
arising  from  rural  scenes  Is  kindly  calculated  to  derate 
and  refine  our  feelings,  and  to  impart  thai  sweet  and 
amiable  disposition  which  is  at  once  the  moat  valuable 
and  endearing  aceomplishment  of  our  nature.  As  **  aa 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad,**  so  an  uaamiabb  lovsr  of 
nature  is  an  unnatural  monster. 

"  All  natural  objects  hays 
An  echo  n&  the  hsart.    lliit  flesh  doth  thrill, 
And  has  conaezion  by  some  luueen  diain 
With  its  original  source  and  kindred  substance. 
The  mighty  forest,  the  proud  lides  of  eceasy 
Sky<learing  hills,  and,  in  the  vast  of  air« 
The  starry  constellations,  and  the  sun, 
Ftrent  of  life  ezhaustless^-these  maintain 
With  the  mysterious  and  breathing  mould 
A  coeziatence  and  community^ 

Perhaps  no  part  of  nature  offers  more  pleasing  attrae- 
dons  than  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  study  of  botany 
is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  genius,  to  correct  the 
taste,  and  to  give  a  glow  and  richness  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  this  useful  and  highly 
ornamental  branch  of  knowledge  is  so  much  neglected. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the 
sdence,  or  the  imperfect  mode  of  teaching  it,  cannot  be 
easily  determined;  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  rational  beings,  who  hope  to  spend  a  life 
of  happiness  amidst  the  budding  glories  of  spring,  the 
ripening  summer,  and  the  bounties  of  the  autumnal  yoar. 

In  teaching  this  subject  to  children  little  dependence 
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should  be  placed  on  books ;  the  hard  names  there  em* 
ployed  will  tend  to  wean  rather  than  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion.      Familiar  lectures  upon  the  objects  themselves 
combine  most  of  the  advantages  desirable,  and  if  a  judi- 
cious management  be  preserved,  the  pupil  will  soon 
find  himself  possessed  of  those  leading  facts  which  will 
enable  him  to  understand  the  changes  and  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    A  strict  atten- 
tion to  method  and  scientific  arrangement  cannot  be 
too  urgently  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
proficient  in  the  study ;  but  care  should  be  had  that 
too  much  be  not  undertaken  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration.     It  must  be  remembered  that*  of  the 
time  devoted  to  a  common  education,  very  little  can  he 
g^ven  to  the  study  of  nature ;  that  little  should  be  g^ven 
to  nature  herself^  and  to  nature  at  home.    The  study 
of  rare  and  curious  plants,  exotics,  is  indeed  pleasant  to 
those  who  have  leisure ;  but  our  object  now  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  immediately  around  him,  amidst  which  he  is 
probably  destined  to  spend  his  life :  not  to  teach  him 
the  beauties  of  the  tropical  reg^ons^  and  leave  him  igno- 
rant of  those  of  his  home.    Instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon, where  individuals  can  repeat  all  the  names  of 
gpreen-house  plants,  but  know  not  the  name  or  nature 
of  those  that  spring  up  by  their  daily  path,  and  which, 
if  far  brought,  would  be  considered  equally  beautiful 
with  their  more  favoured  sisters.     This  disposition  to 
exile  the  mind  from  home  is  among  the  leading  propen- 
sities of  our  nature.    We  send  our  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies  abroad,  and  expend  them  on  useless  subjects, 
when  they  should  be  employed  at  home ;  nor  is  this 
peculiar  to  one  subject;  instances  are  too  frequent 
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where  men  can  read  Latin  and  Greek  flueBlly  and 
rectly,  who  can  neither  spell,  write,  nor  read  thehr  nntm 
tongue  accurately. 

Among  the  most  interestfaig  parte  of  plants  are  flow- 
ers. Their  endless  Tarieties  of  fonn,  colour,  and  odom 
never  fiiil  to  excite  our  admiration  of  that  wonderM 
display  of  infinite  perfection  exhibited  in  their  matcb* 
less  hues  and  inimitable  stmotore.  He  who  hath  no 
love  of  flowers  in  his  soul, 

^  It  fit  for  titfttoiiti  ttntagtoit,  md  •pottt.'* 
The  vacant  moments  of  life  are  often  beguiled  of  their 
pains  by  these  emblems  of  purity  and  innocence.  They 
please  us  by  their  beauty,  th^  please  us  by  their  fhi- 
grano^-'^ven  their  evanescence  pleases  us,  and  we  hail 
their  return  with  a  joy  which  would  be  unknown  were 
they  the  abiding  objects  of  creation.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  flowers  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  know- 
ledge of  their  parts,  and  the  important  functions  they 
perform  in  the  economy  of  nature;  the  instructed  eye 
will  perceive  beauties  wluch  must  remain  hidden  to  the 
untaught  vision. 

A  few  greneral  ideas  will  comprehend  the  foUoua  sye- 
tern  of  plants,  in  which  may  be  found  much  useful  Infbr- 
matbn — such  as  the  general  structure  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  purposes  which  they  answer  in  the  growth  of 
the  vegetable— that  by  them  the  sap  is  elaborated,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  blood  in  the  lungs  of  animals, 
by  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  alr-«-the  meaaa 
employed  by  nature  to  renew  them  the  following  year, 
by  buds  in  the  temperate  and  cold  reg^ns,  but  by  another 
process  in  the  torrid  zone.  Vegetable  physiology,  include 
iugthe  structure  and  growth  of  plants.  Is  itself  an  exceed* 
ingly  interesting  subject,  easily  taught  and  comprehended. 
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Oiift  of  the  nobleat  ocoopatioiis  which  engages  the 
adhre  powers  of  own  is  agrioolture.  As  it  is  the  sup- 
port of  all  others,  so  should  it  rank  first  in  point  of 
dignity.  Its  clainia  to  8i:^>eriority  ofer  manufactures 
and  Gomnieree  fjewawi  that  the  man  should  not  sink 
below  his  profession.  As  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  vsoem  a  eommon  education  will  become  tillers  of 
the  earth,  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  they  could  be 
more  efficiently  benefited,  than  l^  teaching  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  soils  and  their  productions,  amidst 
wMeh  they  are  to  employ  their  labour  and  spend  their 
daysi  Of  aeientifie  agricukore  our  country  has  much 
to  learn  before  the  husbandman  can  reap  the  full  reward 
of  kb  eiertioDs.  Hortieultura  is  begimni^  to  strew  its 
flowers  and  fruits  along  the  path  of  heakhfnl  industryi 
giving  firagraBoe  and  richness  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
It  is  ardently  hoped  that  an  improTement  in  education 
will  do  something  to  free  agriculture  from  its  abase- 
iHent«  oansed  by  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  want  of  in- 
ibrmatieii  in  too  many  of  its  worthy  followers. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  was  made  in  vaitt ; 
jH  what  a  ¥B8t  number  of  Kring  creatures  there  are,  as 
well  as  of  planls^  of  whose  importance  or  connexion  in 
the  economy  of  nature  we  are  ignorant  How  much 
yet  reraainB  to  be  accomplished  before  man  can  become 
the  interpreter  of  nature,  to  which  his  rank  entitles  him, 
and  which  his  improTement  demands. 

The  condition  of  our  being  makes  it  ineombent  upon 
09  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  system  of  things  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  fVom  which  we  derive  our 
subsistence.  To  know  ourselves  would  comprehend  a 
knowledge  of  almost  everything  else;  but  no  know- 
ledge is  more  interesting  or  more  us^l  than  that  which 
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is  derived  from  the  study  of  nature.  Our  existence  is  as 
intimate!  V  connected  with  the  elements  around  us,  as  is 
that  of  a  plant ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  how  we  live 
and  move.  This  inquiry  would  show  us  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  now  under  consideration.  How  in- 
timately connected  is  the  continuance  of  life  with  air 
and  heat ;  and  these  alone,  in  their  various  phenomena, 
open  a  wide  field  for  observation.  From  the  earth  we 
draw  most  of  the  solid  materials  which  enable  iia  to 
hold  dominion  over  nature.  A  knowledge  of  these, 
and  their  application,  inwoven  as  they  are  into  every 
department  of  civilized  society,  is  no  less  useful  than  in- 
teresting. We  derive  onr  food  from  the  earth ;  but  are 
unable  to  subsist  upon  its  crude  materials.  EstablialMd 
then  between  us  and  the  fountain  of  our  existence  is  the 
great  laboratory  of  animal  life,  the  vegetable  kin^gdoni, 
which  opens  to  us  a  field  of  boundless  extent  and  vaiiely. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  derive  moch  of  oar 
food  and  clothing.  It  furnishes  the  softer  materials  for 
building  our  houses  and  machines,  and  enables  us  to 
construct  the  noble  ship,  and  navigate  it  (o  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  thereby  extending  the  boundaries  of  com^ 
merce  and  civilization,  giving  to  the  less  the  luxuries  of 
the  more  favoured  climes,  and  making  the  nations 
of  the  earth  one  great  conCimunity.  Our  interest,  our 
welfare,  and  our  happiness,  all  combine  to  invite  and 
urge  us  to  study  this  delightful  part  of  creation. 

A  stronger  claim,  arising  from  sympathy,  is  urged 
upon  our  attention  by  the  countless  races  of  animals 
which  people  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean.  In 
viewing  the  forms  and  habits  of  animals,  we  are  led  to 
bestow  on  them  a  certain  capacity  or  intellect,  some 
traits  of  which  are  exhibited  by  them  in  a  wonderful 
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de^ee.  We  imagine  them  susceptible  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  endowed  with  the  nobler  qualities  of  our  na^ 
tore,  such  as  love,  courage,  and  gratitude.  These, 
together  with  the  multiplied  relations  which  animals 
hold  in  the  grand  economy  of  nature  among  themselves, 
aud  to  us,  always  come  home  with  a  pleasing  interest  to 
all  minds  in  all  ages*  No  study  is  better  calculated  to 
unite  the  twofold  purpose  of  amusement  and  instructioa 
than  this.  What  an  immense  number  of  human  beings 
are  supported  on  the  flesh  of  animals.  Millions  are 
daily  sacrificed  for  food  and  clothing.  Almost  every 
aoimal  is  taken  for  food  in  some  parts  of  the  earth ; 
vhik-  featbers,  fur,  wool,  silk,  and  skins,  are  converted 
into  articles  of  dress.  Oil,  spermaceti,  wa^r,  tallow, 
afford  .us  light;  and  bone,  ivory,  pearl,  shell,  horn, 
whalebone,  hair,  bristles,  are  all  made  to  administer  to 
our  wealth  and  happiness.  This  fact  that  animals 
supply  our  wants  to  such  an  extent  ought  to  excite  our 
interest  in  their  history.  The  favourite  mistress  of  the 
Indian  hunter  is  robed  in  less  spoils  of  animals  than  the 
votary  of  taste  and  fashion  in  refined  society.  The  o\ 
and  the  kid  have  yielded  up  their  lives  to  furnish  their 
skins  (or  a  lady's  shoes.  The  whale  sent  its  oil  from 
the  arctic  regions  to  dress  the  leather,  and  the  swme 
lent  its  lard  and  bristles,  and  the  bee  its  wax,  to  assist 
in  ^he  manufactory.  For  her  dress,  silkworms  in  mul- 
titudes have  toiled  and  died.  The  sheep  silently  relin* 
quished  her  fleece  to  form  the  outer  robe,  on  whose 
borders  the  marten,  the  otter,  the  ermine,  or  the  sable, 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  From  the  ears  are  sus- 
pended,  curiously  wrought,  the  mother-of-pearl  brought 
from  the  depths  of  the  tropical  seas ;  the  turtle  has  been 
robbed  of  ita  shell,  and  the  cow  of  her  horns,  to  bo 
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transferred  as  ornaments  to  the  lady's  head;  while  the 
rich  plume  of  feathers  and  the  ivory  fan  shoir  us  that 
ihe  ostrich  and  the  elephant  have  not  escaped  this  ge* 
neral  destruction.  The  representatives  of  twenty  dtf^ 
ferent  animals,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
frequently  unite  in  a  lady's  wardrobe.  In  some  in- 
«tances»  whole  tribes  of  men  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
a  few  species  of  animals.  The  Esquimaux  and  the 
Laplanders  turn  the  reindeer  to  a  better  account  than 
Boniface  did  his  ale.  They  not  only  eat  and  drink  and 
sleep  upon  this  useful  animal,  but  convert  it  into  many 
other  purposes  in  their  simple  economy. 

Some  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  are  the  *  faithful 
jcompanions  of  man  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  reward- 
ing his  care  and  protection  by  their  clothing,  their  milk, 
and  their  flesh.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  changes 
which  all  domestic  creatures  undergo  by  cultivation; 
find,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this  knowledge  is 
highly  useful.  Some  scientific  knowledge  of  animals^ 
their  form,  structure,  disposition,  and  modes  of  living, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  portion  of  every  educa- 
tion. The  number  of  objects  in  Natural  History  seem 
to  point  it  out  as  the  appropriate  field  fur  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  intellect.  It  suits  well  the  restless 
disposition  of  childhood,  when  no  one  object  pleases  for 
•a  long  time ;  and,  unlike  most  other  subjects,  this  re- 
gains its  interest  in  after  life  :  he  who  loves  a  flower  in 
youth  will  love  it  when  he  is  old.  The  taste  for  nature 
roust  be  planted  early  in  life,  to  enable  its  possessor  to 
enjoy  a  ripened  harvest. 

Every  thing  which  the  Deity  has  created  is  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

"  Natme  has  nothing^  mads  so  bate,  but  tan 
Read  some  initructum  to  the  wisest  man  •" 
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The  subject 'of  Entomology,  or  the  history  of  insectsi 
is  less  understood  in  this  country  than  that  of  any  other 
department  of  natural  science.  This  arises,  perhaps, 
either  from  the  circumstance  that  the  knowledge  of  in* 
sects  is  obtained  at  a  great  expense  of  patient  industry 
and  acute  discrimination,  or  from  a  want  of  taste,  arising 
from  a  want  of  information  in  this  most  interesting  de^ 
partment  of  animated  nature.  It  is  true  that  few  studies 
demand  a  more  untiring  devotion  than  that  of  ento- 
mology; and  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  little  in  it 
which  can  be  turned  to  a  cash  account ;  reasons  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  induce  many  individuals  to  keep  al 
a  respectful  distance,  and  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in  such 
eases,  to  put  on  their  contempt  to  hide  their  ignorance. 

The  wonders  of  creative  wisdom  are  no  where  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  insect  tribes.  Every 
part  of  matter  amidst  whk^  we  live  and  move,  swarms 
with  myriads  of  beings,  countless  and  various  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  assuming  every  colour  that  beauty 
could  suggest,  every  form  that  the  imagination  can  con-* 
ceive,  and,  in  perfection  of  powers  and  adaptation  of  parts 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  equalled  by  no 
other  part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Numerous  and 
various  as  they  are,  minute  as  are  their  bodies,  and 
transitory  as  is  their  existence,  they  are  nevertheless 
bound  by  certain  laws  of  their  natures,  which  are  readily 
perceived  and  explained.  With  no  part  of  this  living 
world  are  we  more  intimately  connected  than  with  the 
subjects  of  entomology.  Some,  as  the  bee  and  silk- 
worm, administer  to  our  wants  and  enjoyments ;  others, 
whose  design  is  less  obvious  to  us,  answer  undoubtedly 
equally  important  purposes  in  the  great  economy  of  na- 
tare.    The  happy  myriads  that  gambol  in  a  summer'^ 
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sun ;  the  worm  that  gnaws  at  the  root  of  our  vegetable, 
that  strips  our  fruit  trees  of  (heir  leafy  glories,  or  that 
spins  our  costly  garments ;  the  blights  of  spring,  and 
the  locusts  of  autumn,  spreading  dismay  and  famine; 
and  the  coral  insect,  building  its  habitation  mountain 
liigh  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  become 
the  destruction  of  commerce,  or  the  foundations  of 
islands  rich  in  oriental  productions,  are  all  objects  of 
interest  to  a  contemplative  mind. 

Some  of  the  general  facts  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  will  always  be  found  useful  and  interest- 
ing, are  such  as  relate  to  the  origin  and  formation  of 
insects ;  that  most  of  them  are  oviparous,  but  some  are 
both  oviparous  and  viviparous — that  they  pass  through 
several  stages  of  being,  assuming  different  forms  aud 
subsisting  upon  diflTerent  kinds  of  food  —  that  their 
structure  and  organization  is  peculiar  to  themselves—* 
their  mode  of  respiration  differing  from  other  creatures, 
the  air  being  admitted  to  a  complicated  circulation 
through  the  system  by  means  of  spiracles  and  tubes  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  never  on  the  head — no 
insect  breathing  through  the  mouth, — and  consequently 
they  produce  all  their  various  sounds  by  their  wings, 
legs,  aAd  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  changes  which 
most  insects  undergo  in  their  transformation  from  the 
vile  worm  to  the  gay  wanderer  from  flower  to  flower 
are  curious  in  the  extreme.  At  first,  we  behold  an 
atom,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the  genial  warmth 
bursts  its  shell  and  exhibits  the  feeble  insect,  capable  of 
procuring  its  own  food,  amidst  which,  by  the  instinct  of 
its  mother,  it  has  been  placed.  In  its  larva  state,  it 
repeatedly  casts  its  skin,  until,  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
it  ceases  to  eat,  selects  some  place  secure  from  danger, 
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spins  itself  $  shroud,  and,  in  a  tempofafy  death,  a  vivid 
emblem  of  mortality,  awaits  its  final  consummation  of 
being,  when  it  emerges  from  its  tomb,  and,  changed  in 
every  organt  feature,  and  capacity,  rises  into  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  to  fulfil  the  important  purposes  of  its 
creation. 
No  subject  is  nuNre  fruitful  of  moral  instruction  thas 

this  :— 

f*  Who  can  observe  the  bee  and  ant. 
And  not  provide  for  future  want  ?  *' 

The  admonitions  to  duty  and  perseverance,  the  example 
^r  self-devotion  to  each  other's  welfare,  rise  at  every 
4(age  of  investigation  into  the  habits  of  economy  of 
these  little  creatures.  Every  department  of  creation  is 
full  of  interest ;  in  all  we  see  enough  to  admire,  but  we 
do  no  injustice  by  the  comparison,  in  paying  that  no 
part  of  animated  nature  presents  so  much  to  feast  our 
wonder  and  astonishment  as  this.  The  habits  and  labours 
of  the  bee  have  been  admired  in  all  ages ;  their  industry 
and  economy  in  the  construction  of  their  inimitably 
habitations— the  mathematical  exactness  in  which  the 
cells  are  proportioned — the  division  of  labour  at  home 
and  abroad — the  collecting  of  honey  and  pollen— the 
jcare  and  attention  to  the  young — the  massacre  of  th^ 
.drones^  and  the  important  functions  of  the  queen,  with 
the  mysterious  influence  which  her  presence  exerts  over 
her  loyal  subjects,  are  among  the  displays  of  that  faculty 
which  may  be  called  animal  reason,  and  which  some- 
times mocks  at  the  boasted  power  of  the  human  intellect) 
by  a  forecast  and  perception  unattainable  by  the  wis^ 
4Qm  and  philosophy  of  man.  A  taste  for  the  cultivation 
4>f  the  bee  would  add  much  to  the  numerous  charms  of 
-our  delightful  country..    Theur  history  is  a  volume  of 
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useful  insinicttOD,  snd  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be 
duly  apprecmted.  The  ant,  though  a  useless  insect, 
compared  with  the  bee,  is  in  its  history  no  less  interest- 
ing and  wonderful.  The  policy  and  labours  of  ants, 
their  extensive  habitations  in  the  tropical  regions,  and 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  they  keep  vast  numbers  of 
aphides  in  a  kind  of  domestic  subjection,  to  furnish  them 
with  honey,  guarded  by  them  in  summer,  and  protected 
in  their  cells  during  winter,  give  the  air  of  romance  to 
their  history,  and  raise  our  admiration  of  that  Power 
whose  works  are  as  perfect  in  an  atom  as  in  a  globe. 
Design  is  no  where  more  distinctly  manifest  than  in 
the  foot  of  a  fly,  which  enables  the  insect  by  suction  to 
walk  in  perpendicular  and  pendulous  postures ;  or  in 
the  glow-worm,  whose  shining  light  discovers  her  pre- 
sence to  her  winged  mate,  herself  being  destitute  of  the 
means  of  flight  A  limited  knowledge  of  insects  may 
o(\en  give  pleasure  to  a  summer  ramble,  and  enliven 
many  a  lonely  hour  of  pain  and  weariness.  Although 
the  objects  of  entomology  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  nobler  races  of  animals,  which  niore  im- 
mediately afiect  our  interest,  yet  of  every  one  who  de* 
lights  to  trace  the  designs  of  intelligence  in  creation, 
and  understand  and  enjoy  the  world  around  him,  this 
study  will  command  the  few  moments  in  the  intervals 
of  life  necessary  to  obtain  its  leading  features. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  beauties  of  natural  history 
is  the  great  variety  in  form  and  features  everywhere 
presented  to  us, — an  endless  variety,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  a  few  simple  principles,  readily  per- 
ceived and  comprehended.  Take  for  example  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  supporter  of  life,  with- 
out which  no  plant  or  animal  can  exist.    lu  its  applicn* 
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tion,  bow  various  are  the  means  employed  by  nature, 
over  all  whose  works,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  an 
equal  care  is  extended.  In  all  warm-blooded  animals 
the  air  is  received  into  the  lung;s,  where  it  parts  with 
its  vital  principle  to  renovate  the  blood  and  give  health 
and  vigour  to  the  system.  In  reptiles  a  different  modi* 
fication  of  the  lungs  and  the  circulating  system  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  the  habits  of  the  animal,  enabling  some  of 
them  to  exist  in  a  torpid  state  several  months  without 
eating  or  breathing.  In  fishes  we  discover  another 
arrangement,  that  of  gills,  so  constructed  as  to  absorb 
the  oxygen  from  the  water  in  its  passage  through  them ; 
and  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  aquatic  animals,  the 
surfaces  of  their  bodies,  like  the  leaves  of  plants,  appear 
to  perform  this  important  function  ;  while  in  insects,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  air  is  circulated  by  means  of 
numerous  tubes,  interlacing  the  whole  system,  and 
communicating  with  openings  in  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  how  simple  are  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  endless  variety  there  dis- 
played. Oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  are  the  simple 
substances,  which,  modified  by  the  law  and  directed  by 
the  influence  of  vegetable  life,  perform  the  ceaseless 
changes  in  form,  colour,  and  consistence  in  the  growth, 
decomposition,  and  renovation  of  this  important  part  of 
creation.  These  elements  accumulate  and  rise  into 
magnificence  and  beauty,  to  fill  nature's  storehouse 
with  riches  and  plenty;  then  again  are  scattered,  to 
re-combine  in  different  proportions  in  other  substances, 
and  thus  preserve  the  harmony  and  order  of  nature. 
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These  general  ideas  are  easily  taught,  and  not  soon 
forgotten. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  names,  habits,  and  structures  of  the 
inferior  objects  of  creation  will  also  be  applicable  to  the 
higher  races  of  animals,  with  the  addition,  that  our 
feelings  become  enlivened  as  our  interest  is  infloencedL 
The  great  variety  of  animals  inhabiting  the  water  wiH 
be  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  arising  from 
their  adaptation  to  the  element  in  which  they  reside* 
The  ocean  is  the  g^veat  abode  of  animal  existence,  and 
the  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  the  means  employed  to  keep  in  check  the  more 
proliAc  specieSi  are  among  the  most  obvious  displays  of 
Infinite  Wisdom.  For  most  of  the  animals,  great  and 
small,  inhabiting  the  land,  a  common  food  is  provided 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  comparatively  few  species 
prey  upon  others.  But  in  the  ocean  it  Js  different; 
from  the  small  animalcula^  to  wjiich  a  drop  of  water  is 
a  sea,  to  the  mighty  whale, 

<<  Whom  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream/* 

the  condition  of  the  being  seems  to  be  to  feed  upon 
and  in  turn  become  food  to  others.  The  monsters  uf 
the  deep  are  interesting  to  us  from  many  considerations ; 
their  gigantic  forms,  the  enterprise  and  danger  of  their 
capture,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated in  the  arts  and  domestic  life,  render  their  history 
pleasing.  The  same  is  true  of  the  smaller  inhabitants 
of  that  element.  Tlie  herring  visits  us  annually  from 
its  home  within  the  arctic  circle ;  the  shad  and  salmon 
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perform  their  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  highlands  of  the 
country,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  nature; 
and  in  every  individual  species  something  may  be 
observed  which  will  amuse  and  instruct. 

Amid  the  profusion  of  living  creatures  that  surround 
us,  none  bring  to  us  livelier  sensations  than  birds ; 
their  peculiar  form,  beautiful  plumage,  and  graceful 
motion  through  the  air,  always  delight  us.  They  seem 
to  be  the  ornamental  part  of  animated  nature,  as  flowers 
are  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Winter  spreads  a  gloom 
over  the  face  of  the  landscape,  which  in  summer  was 
adorned  in  glittering  splendour ;  and  we  feel  the  cold 
desolation  as  we  survey  the  silent  relics  of  the  departed 
year ;  but  when  spring  returns  our  feelings  are  enlivened 
to  hear  the  winged  heralds  of  seed-time  and  flowers 
returned  from  the  sunny  vales  of  the  south,  bringing 
the  same  sweet  notes  that  so  of\en  charmed  our  infancy 
and,  if  the  heart  has  kept  its  purity,  still  touches  the 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  breast  of  manhood.  In  spring 
they  give  an  additional  enchantment  to  the  smiles  of 
infant  nature ;  throughout  the  summer  they  delight 
and  amuse  us  with  sportive  animation  in  their  exube- 
rance of  joy  and  hilarity. 

Ornithology  has  long  been  the  favourite  study  of  the 
naturalist,  and  perhaps  no  contemplation  of  nature  is 
better  calculated  to  impart  kind  and  amiable  qualities 
to  the  mind.  From  the  golden-dotted  humming-bird, 
smaller  than  many  insects,  to  the  rapacious  condor  of 
the  Andes,  whose  wings  extend  through  sixteen  leet — 
from  the  humble  denizen  of  the  hedge-row  or  the  cot- 
tage-roof, to  the  birds  of  paradise,  beautiful^ 

^  Ai  if  dropped  from  some  higher  sphere, 
To  tell  oi  of  the  gorgeous  splendour  there  ;"* 
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and  each  iiitertne£ate  grade  in  colour,  fornit  audi 
mode^  of  living,  all  open  a  storehouse  of  rational  en* 
joyment  which  we  can  obtain  nowhere  else.  The 
names  and  characters  of  birds  are  easily  learned,  but 
these  alone  are  not  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  grand  object  of  the  study  of  Natural  History 
is  to  enjoy,  in  elevated  and  refined  feeling,  the  works  of 
creation ;  to  look  upon  all  things  with  that  calm  com* 
placency  which  arises  from  an  hiibitual  contemplatioo 
of  rural  objects. 

In  the  structure  of  birds,  differing  from  all  other 
creatures-^in  the  circulation  of  air,  not  only  in  the 
lungs,  but  through  the  bones  and  feathers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  lighter — in  their  food  and  habits 
of  living — in  the  architecture  of  their  dwelling,  their 
eggs,  and  the  parental  care  and  attention  for  the  young, 
we  find  abundant  matter  to  amuse  a  young  or  instruct 
a  riper  age. 

As  we  ascend  to  the  highest  class  of  animals,  the 
mammalia,  we  find  new  wonders  open  to  us  in  their 
more  complicated  forms  and  diversity  of  powers.  In 
this  extensive  class  are  included  most  of  the  large  and 
small  quadrupeds  inhabiting  the  land,  together  with  the 
cetaccffi  of  the  ocean,  comprising  the  various  kinds  of 
whales,  walrusses,  seals,  &c.  Consequently  the  field 
of  observation  is  as  extensive  and  broad  as  the  earth ; 
but  those  varieties  which  immediately  surround  us  are 
comparatively  few,  and  their  history  easily  acquired. 

Animal  physiology  is  a  fruitful  source  of  useful  in* 
struction,  and  should  by  no  means  escape  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  or  pupil.  Digestion,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  the  wonderful  mechamsm  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  are  among  the  most  useful  items  of 
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general  information,  and  may  alvrays  be  brought  with 
an  enlivening  interest  into  the  monotonous  routine  of 
daily  teaching. 

Natural  History  would  be  entitled  to  our  veneration, 
if  it  taught  us  only  the  general  outlines  of  our  own 
system.  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  igpnorance 
and  prejudice  should  have  so  long  triumphed  over  rea- 
son, in  forbidding  that  most  useful  of  all  information, 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  our  own  system.  How 
few  there  are  who  understand  their  own  organization, 
or  know  in  what  manner  the  human  system  is  influenced 
by  climate,  food,  and  apparel,  which  would  enable  them 
to  take  the  precautionary  measures  to  guard  against  ac- 
eident  or  disease.  It  can  be  easily  land  successAiUy 
taught  in  any  school,  even  without  drawings  or  prepa- 
rations ;  and  childhood  might  soon  be  divested  of  its 
timidity,  if  judicious  teachers  were  permitted,  by  public 
opinion,  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
human  beings.  Some  attention  to  the  leading  features 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  cannot  be  too  urgently  re- 
commended to  all  who  have  assigned  to  them  the  im- 
portant duty  of  directing  the  education  of  youth.  Im- 
portant are  the  advantages  arising  from  even  a  limited 
knowledge  of  our  bodies,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  enumerate 
these  advantages,  though  the  injudicious  treatment  of 
children,  the  intemperate  habits  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  injurious  fashions  of  dress,  which  would  be 
most  signally  benefited  by  this  knowledge,  call  aloud  on 
me  to  advocate  the  cause  of  philosophy,  reason^  and 
humanity. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  the  study  of  Natural 
History  into  Behoob,  the  first  duty  belongs  to  teachers 
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thein9elTes4  To  what  extent  teachers  are  generally 
qualified  to  instruct  in  the  yarious  branches  of  this 
science  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  it  were  found  that  many  had  overlooked  this,  in  qua- 
lifying themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  s(atk>ns.  Such 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  pupils  to  combine  in* 
dustry  with  perseverance,  until  the  desired  object  be  ob- 
tained. One  half  a  day  in  each  week  could  not  be 
better  spent  by  a  school  than  in  collecting  and  exa- 
miniog  specimens  of  natural  objects.  This  would  tend 
very  much  to  enliven  the  duties  of  teacher  and  pupiL 
and  be  productive  of  much  good,  besides  the  knowledge 
gained.  The  teacher  should  improve  all  occasions, 
when  any  rare  aud  curious  object  is  thrown  in  his  way : 
the  instruction  of  a  few  moments,  spent  in  calling  the 
attention  of  a  school  to  such  objects,  at  any  time,  will 
be  remembered  when  hard-studied  lessons  shall  be 
forgotten*  Natural  History  owes  more  to  Linn«as 
than  to  any  other  individual ;  and  he  attributed  his  early 
bias  and  love  for  the  study  of  nature  to  the  remarks  his 
falher  made  upon  a  flower,  in  a  ramble,  when  he  was 
scarce  four  years  old.  This  botankral  lecturci  he  ob- 
served, formed  an  epoch  in  his  scientific  life« 

We  would  not  exalt  the  study  of  Natural  History  at 
the  expense  of  any  other ;  we  only  wbh  it  to  occupy  its 
appropriate  place  in  education.  What  is  life,  but  a 
school,  where  men  and  animals  and  things  are  the  sub- 
jects of  daily  study  !* 

•  "  Natural  History  is  very  little  estimated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Three  considerations  recommend  it  as  a  most  imporunt  branch 
of  study  for  hoys  and  youths,  in  the  school  and  academy. 

1.  I  regard  Natural  History,  when  judiciously  and  faiib- 
ftilly  taught,  as  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  irreligioiu 
Youngpeopli  enter  iotoliiei  ianiaaty-iilni  caisi  oai  of  one  hQAdredi 
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In  our  country,  Tvhere  freedom  of  speech  is  uncon* 
trolled,  there  is  a  want  of  something  to  eng^age  the  at- 
tention, and  draw  it  off  from  those  subjects  of  feverish 
excitement*  which  spread  wilh  such  scorching  influence 
in  these  days  of  modern  reform.  The  mind  will  be 
active,  and  if  it  have  not  some  useful  subject  upon 
which  to  spend  its  energies,  it  will  feed  on  trifles.    To 

ps  ignorant  of  Natural  History  as  a  boy  of  his  father's  library, 
which  ho  has  only  seen  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  bookcase. 
The  uatural  world,  instead  of  a  living^  is  actually  a  dfotl  world  to 
the  mass  of  educated  persons.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  its 
facts,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  its  science.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  most  educated  persons  look  upon  the  works  of 
Ood,  in  the  yisible  world,  with  as  little  emotion  or  thought  as 
upon  the  works  of  man.  They  haye  no  settled  opinion,  no 
habitual  feeling,  that  a  tree  is  a  piece  of  more  admirable  mecha- 
nism and  workmanship  than  the  group  of  Laoooon,  the  Parthenon, 
the  transfiguration  of  Raphael,  or  the  church  of  St.  PeteFs.  But, 
if  young  people  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  important 
and  interesting  facts  of  Natural  History,  and  faithfully  instructed 
in  its  curiosities  and  wonders,  with  an  express  view  to  illustrate 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  Ood,  can  we  doubt  that 
they  would  grow  up  with  such  deep  and  fixed  opinions  on  thoiie 
important  points,  as  to  have  no  avenue  for  doubts,  either  in  early 
manhood,  or  in  later  years  ?  Is  it  possible  that  youth  can  appre- 
ciate rightly  these  attributes  of  their  Maker,  Ruler,  and  Judge, 
when  they  are  so  lamentably  ignorant  of  his  works  ? 

2.  The  second  advantage  to  which  I  refer,  i^,  that  this  know- 
ledge, more  than  any  other,  except  religion,  (and  what  is  Natural 
History  but  the  handmaid  of  religion  ?)  becomes  a  perpetual 
companion,  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the  town  or  in  the  country. 

3.  A  third  consideration  is,  that  the  curious  and  interesting 
facts  of  Natural  History  are  an  inexhaustible  and  varied  fund 
for  social  intercourse;  so  that  many  an  hour  now  passed  in 
frivolous  or  useless,  if  not  pernicious  conversation,  would  be  both 
agreeably  and  instructively  spent. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  man  is  more  important  to  educated  persons,  and  more 
-worthy  of  high  rank  in  the  scheme  of  liberal  education,  than  all 
the  mathematics  that  are  taught  iu  colleges.  I  conceive  anatomy 
to  be  a  far  more  valuable,  instructive,  and  noble  study  for  a  young 
man,  than  spherics,  conies,  &c.,  and  if  the  choice  lay  between 
mathematics  and  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  species,  I 
ahould  prefer  the  latter,  as  a  branch  of  college  education."— 
GaisiKE. 
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remedy  this,  in  part,  we  know  of  no  better  method  than 
to  interest  the  mind  in  the  observation  of  nature,  which 
is  always  around  us  to  win  our  attention  and  call  forth 
our  imagination.  Natural  History  is  not  the  amusement 
of  a  day,  but  it  opens  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  enjoyment 
by  enabling  us  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  nature.  It 
unseals  that  book  in  which  are  written  the  wonders  of 
creation ;  it  raises  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  refines  the 
taste,  corrects  and  improves  the  judgment,  gives  mild- 
ness to  temper,  and  amiableness  to  disposition,  which 
soothe  the  frequent  pangs  along  the  rugged  paths  of 
life,  and  strew  the  vale  of  declining  years  with  many  a 
thomless  flower,  in  the  recollection  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ments. It  is  the  fountain  of  inspiration  to  the  poet  and 
orator,  being  the  great  source  of  metaphorical  language, 
which  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the  imagination  and  force  to 
eloquence.  It  inspires  genius  by  giving  it  the  elements 
of  its  action.  It  is  the  origin  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving ;  and  to  every  art  that  dignifies  or  adortis  it 
furnishes  the  material,  and  suggests  the  model.  In 
teaching  Natural  History  to  children,  then,  we  do  bat 
obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  in  introducing  them  to  her 
countless  wonders  and  varying  scenes,  where,  if  they 
wander,  it  is  in  innocence  and  light :  we  do  but  follow 
the  footsteps  of  philosophy  to  her  refreshing  fountains, 
on  whose  flowery  banks  manhood  may  pause  to  con- 
template and  admire,  and  age  at  the  harvest  become 
renovated  by  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  be  blest 
in  the  anticipations  of  a  spring,  when  itself  and  all 
things  shall  be  clothed  in  loveliness  and  beauty. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   STUDY  OF  THE 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGES. 


By  OE0R6E  LONG,  AM. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collefe,  Cambridgt— Profetfor  of  Greek  la  the 

Unirersity  of  London  *. 


(An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  Loudon^ 

November  1^  1830.) 

The  object  of  the  following  address  is  to  explain  the 
mode  of  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in 
this  University;  and  also  to  lay  down  some  piinciples 
of  elementary  education  which  may  be  useful  to  those 
pupils  who  intend  to  complete  their  studies  here.  Th6 
observations  which  I  am  going  to  make  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  common  opinions  of  myself  and  the  Pro* 
lessor  of  Latin  t>  though  I  ought  to  remark,  that,  wheit 
one  person  writes,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hold  another 
responsible  for  every  opinion  that  may  be  expressed,  or 
for  every  fault  that  a  curious  critic  may  discover.  I  say 
this  merely  to  avoid  committing  my  colleague  by  anything 
that  may  inadvertently  drop  from  me.  On  the  general 
principles  of  our  instruction  we  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  are  entirely  agreed. 

If  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  my  hearers 
were  either  persons  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
or  parents  solicitous  for  their  children*s  welfare,  or  pupils 

•  Resigned  July,  1831. 

t  Mr.  T.  H.  Key,  then  and  now  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
London  University. 
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themselves  animated  with  a  desire  of  knowled^,  I 
should  not  venture  to  make  a  public  address  on  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  difficult  to  invest  with  the  attractions  of 
novelty,  and  which  admits  not  the  sofl  and  well-turned 
phrase  that  is  so  p1eai<ing  to  the  ear.  It  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  requirins^  much  experience  and  deep 
rcnection  before  opinions  can  be  formed ;  and  its  ex- 
pounders must  labour  rather  to  convince  the  under- 
stonding,  and  furnish  material  for  thought,  than  to  gra- 
tify their  audience  by  a  display  of  words. 

Before  I  explain  our  plan  of  instruction,  it  will 
be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  fur 
giving  to  Latin  and  Greek  so  prominent  a  place  in 
IHiblic  education.  Some  of  the. best  reasons  wUl  be 
found,  I  trust,  in  a  judicious  mode  of  teaching  these 
languages;  but  there  are  general  considerations  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 

We  might  urge  in  defence  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  classical  education,  long-established  usage,  the 
authority  of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  learning, 
and  the  opinions  or  the  prejudices  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  class  of  our  people.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that,  boUi  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  by  some 
condemned  as  useless,  or  at  least  regarded  as  much  less 
useful  than  other  pursuits.  To  treat  with  contempt  the 
arguments  of  the  objectors  is  not  the  best  way  to  con- 
vince them ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  remedy  the  striking 
defects  of  English  education  by  displaying  its  merits, 
without  pointing  out  its  faults. 

I  hardly  know  if  any  answer  is  due  to  those  who  con- 
demn ancient  learning  in  terms  of  abuse,  caUing  it  use- 
less lumber,  and  qualifying  it  with  other  uncourteotis 
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names ;  at  least  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to 
answer  them.  Such  persons  are  i^orant  of  that  which 
they  decry :  they  neither  linow  what  kind  of  knowledge 
it  contains,  nor  have  they  considered  the  kind  of  mental 
training  which  is  requisite  to  acquire  it.  Many  defects 
in  classical  education  are  so  obvious,  that  it  requires  no 
superior  acuteness  to  detect  them ;  and  the  opponents 
of  the  established  system  might  perhaps  get  credit  for 
some  share  of  good  sense  and  good- intention,  if,  while 
.they  declaim  against  its  errors,  they  would  only  be  more 
tolerant  towi^rds  its  virtues.  Difiering  from  these  per- 
sons altogether  in  our  view  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
we  consider  all  knowledge ,  to  have  its  uses,  aud  to  be 
capable  of  giving  pleasure :  we  admit  some  kinds  of 
Juiowledge  to  be  universally  useful,  and  therefore  neces- 
sary ;  other  kinds  have  less  direct  or  more  remote  uses. 
But  in  the  social  systems  of  the  present  age,  where  labour 
is  so  much  divided  and  art  so  highly  perfected,  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  any  knowledge  is  useless. 

The  question,  '  What  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  ?' 
cannot  be  answered  till  it  is  more  limited  ;  it  is  a  pro- 
blem which  in  this  form  cannot  admit  of  an  exact  solu- 
tion. It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask,  what  is  the  us^ 
of  measuring  the  earth,  or  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
lalls  on  it  ? 

A  knowledge  of  these  languages  would  be  of  no  use 
to  persons  employed  in  laborious  bodily  occupations 
and  in  many  mechanical  arts ;  nor  would  a  knowledge 
of  the  higher  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  or  the  more 
difficult  departments  of  any  of  the  sciences,  be  useful  to 
such  persons.  Besides,  if  such  knowledge  were  useful 
to  them,  they  could  not  afford  the  time  and  money  no- 
xressary  for  its  acqubition.    But  though  the  largest  past 
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of  the  oommunity  mre  driTen  to  early  labour  to  procwe 
the  means  of  subsUtence,  there  are  still  many  who  ctn 
defer  the  time  at  which  they  commence  profetsioul 
cwcupatlont,  or  the  busiiiess  by  which  they  must  rotiii* 
tain  themselves* 

It  is  for  such  that  the  higher  kinds  of  schools— thii 
colleges  and  unjrenutiea  are  intended,  in  which  they 
may  receive  that  general  education  which  will  enable 
them  to  fill  with  credit  and  advantage  the  numeroas 
situations  that  exist  in  all  rich  and  commercial  countries. 
The  busineM  of  such  places  is  not  to  teach  imnAediately 
professional  knowledge,  though  various  branches  of  pro- 
fessional pursuit  may  be,  and  oflen  are,  profitablj 
taught  in  such  establishments:  the  main  object  is  to 
give  the  kind  of  preparation  which  is  necessary  in  all. 
It  is  usual  to  limit  the  professions  to  three,  those 
of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine.  Thoug^h  certainly 
three  of  the  most  important,  there  are  yet  others  which 
may  be  styled  professions  as  distinguished  from  purely 
commercial  employments :  the  business  of  a  teadier, 
public  or  private,  is  a  profession  :  so  is  that  of  a  le^* 
lator,  of  an  architect,  of  a  sculptor  and  painter,  and 
many  more.  The  strictly  professional  part  of  these 
professions  is  oflen  better  learned,  and  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily learned,  either  in  schools  founded  for  the 
special  object,  or  under  private  teachers.  Now,  shall 
the  youths  designed  for  such  employments  enter  upon 
them  at  a  very  early  age,  and  make  their  profession 
their  sole  study,  or  shall  they  first  have  a  common  kind 
of  education  and  mental  discipline? 

Custom  has  determined  that  this  previous  education 
shall  be  given  to  youth,  and  people  generally  follow 
custom,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  reasons 
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for  it.  But  still  there  are  some  who  argue  in  favour  of 
making  a  professional  education  the  only,  or  almost  the 
only,  object  of  attention;  for  whose  consideration  we 
offer  the  following  remarks. 

In  a  civilized  country  there  ought  to  be  an  education 
provided  suitable  to  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  of  every  member  viewed  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  society.  For  people  to  know  their  real  interests, 
and  their  obligations,  is  profit  to  themselves  and  security 
to  the  state ;  and  according  to  the  station  which  we  are 
likely  to  occupy  in  social  life,  we  should  all  be  so  trained 
as  to  discharge  its  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  in- 
tegrity and  ability.  Much  of  this  useful  training  is  ac- 
quired by  mingling  with  students  of  the  same  age 
in  public  places  of  learning,  where  habits  of  industry 
and  perseverance  may  be  formed  by  a  judicious  course 
of  study,  and  where  the  love  of  sound  knowledge,  and 
(what  is  only  the  same  thing  otherwise  expressed)  the 
love  of  truth  and  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  it  in  all 
branches  of  inquiry,  may  be  excited  and  strengthened. 
It  is  in  such  places  that  all  that  stock  of  useful  informa- 
tion should  be  acquired  which  will  furnish  topics  of 
common  interest  and  inquiry  to  all  men,  and  will  often 
prove,  in  the  midst  of  arduous  engagements,  or  in  the 
intervals  of  professional  labour,  a  source  of  the  purest 
and  most  unmixed  delight.  The  pleasures  of  social 
life  would  be  sadly  diminished  if  each  man  knew  no- 
thing, and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  own  business: 
a  system  of  castes,  in  some  degree  unavoidable  where 
labour  is  much  divided,  would  be  rigidly  maintained ; 
and  progress  in  improvement,  which  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  society,  would  be  completely  arrested. 

Qne  additional  remark  may  be  made.    The  more 
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vamd  and  correct  the  knowledge  which  a  man  pos< 
sesses,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  useful  in  his  particu* 
lar  station  and  profession.  He  will  not  be  a  worse 
doctor  or  lawyer  because  he  knows  somethingr  besides 
law  and  physic 

It  is  supposed  that  students  who  enter  the  Latin  and 
Greek  clanes  in  this  University  have  already  made  snch 
proficiency  as  is  required  by  the  printed  statements  | 
and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  explain  what  course  they 
pursue  with  us.  But  as  the  previous  preparation  is 
ofUn  imperfect  (an  assertion  which  I  would  not  make  if 
I  were  not  sure  that  many  of  our  pupils  would  bear 
testimony  to  it),  I  shall  briefly  explain  what  they  might 
learn  before  they  come  here. 

Both  in  England,  and  in  other  countries,  there  are 
experiments  in  progpress,  the  object  of  which  is  to  devise 
the  best  kind  of  elementary  education.  As  many  of 
these  experiments  are  conducted  with  great  xeal  and 
patience,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make  improve- 
ment, we  should  watch  their  progress  with  care,  and  en- 
deavour to  profit  by  them  as  much  as  we  can.  But  aH 
inventors,  or  people  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  in- 
ventors, become  passionately  in  love  with  their  own  de* 
vices,  and  are  often  surprised  that  others  have  not  the 
same  liking  for  them*  While  we  admit,  then,  that  much> 
very  much,  is  bad  in  our  system  of  English  education, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  every  thing  new  is  thei^fore 
good :  we  must  show  that  a  new  thing  is  better  than  an 
old  one,  before  people  will  be  inclined  to  shake  off  habits 
that  are  inherited,  and  usages  to  which  time  has  given 
the  character  of  sanctity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  education,  not  profes* 
sional,  the  discipline  to  which  a  youth  is  subjected  b 
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tnore  important  than  tlife  knowledge  which  he  acquires. 
The  knowledge  is  often  directly  useful,  l)eside8  having 
many  collateral  and  remote  uses;  but  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  acquired  consists  the  chief  value  of  the 
acquisition. 

To  prepare,  then,  the  youthful  mind  for  higher  and 
more  difficult  investigations,  shall  we  beg^n  with  the 
Latin  language  at  a  very  early  age?  or  shall  we  teach, 
OS  some  (though  I  believe  not  many)  would  do,  a 
science  with  its  technical  terms?  I  think  we  should  do 
neither.  The  study  of  language,  as  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  a  mental  discipline,  must  be  preceded 
by  other  knowledge ;  and  to  teach  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  matter  organized  or  unoi^nized,  as  a  science, 
is  n6t  practk;able  until  a  stock  of  language  is  acquired. 

Some  judicious  teachers  have  observed  that  the  an- 
tural  objects  around  us  are  those  to  which  youthful  at- 
tention is  most  easily  directed.  Their  obvious  qualities 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know ;  and  this  know- 
ledge is  literally  useful.  These  teachers  would  direct 
attention  to  the  outward  structure  and  habits  of  animals, 
to  their  most  striking  characteristic  differences,  and  they 
would  explain  their  economic  uses.  They  would,  in 
fact,  teach  Natural  History  by  living  specimens,  by  en* 
gravings,  and  by  familiar  description.  In  the  same  way 
they  would  teach  the  obvious  properties  and  uses  of  ve- 
getables and  minerals.  Things  thus  become  known; 
at  the  same  time  that  language  is  learned,  it  is  ex- 
tended; and  it  may  be  learned  with  more  precision, 
because  distinct  notions  become  attached  to  words.  It 
is  easily  seen,  too,  how  important  it  is  to  attend  to 
minute  differences  in  words,  as  these  often  indicate  great 
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diflbroQcet  in  things,  and  mast  thcnfi»e  be  used  with 
accuracy* 

If  there  is  any  fundamental  principle  in  education 
which  is  indisputable,  it  is  this :  the  first  part  of  a 
child's  education  should  have  for  its  object  to  make  him 
understand  his  urgent  necessities  and  the  modes  in 
which  they  are  satisfied :  thb  brings  him  at  once  into 
direct  relation  with  external  things,  and  leads  him 
to  a  more  careful  examination  of  them.  But  it  does 
more  than  this :  if  well  directed,  this  first  part  of  eda* 
cation  is  the  proper  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  social  state  into  which  he  must  some  time  enter. 

Another  branch  of  study  of  early  interest,  and  of 
direct  utility,  is  Geography,  not  on  an  extended  scale,  bat 
within  its  proper  limits.  There  are  ample  materials  Ibr 
early  instruction  within  the  boundaries  of  our  natire 
country,  without  oppressing  a  pupil  with  descriptious  of 
foreign  countries  which  he  cannot  comprehend.  It 
would  be  easy  to  connect  with  these  studies  some  easy 
instruction  in  the  art  of  representing  objects,  an  art  of 
immediate  utility  in  forming  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and 
afterwards  applicable  to  innumerable  puq)oses  of  profit 
and  pleasure.  To  these  we  must  add,  as  essential,  the 
knowledge  of  quantity,  or  Arithmetic,  which,  when 
taught  in  a  rational  way,  forms  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
discipline. 

I  believe  that  instruction  of  this  kind  will  be  a  belter 
preparation  for  future  knowledge  of  every  description, 
and  particularly  for  the  study  of  language,  than  the 
usual  elementary  education  given  in  this  country,  ft 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  limit  this  previous 
instruction  to  what  is  simple ;  it  excludes  all  theories 
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and  systemSf  and  as  many  hard  words  as  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  for  all  persons,  is 
that  of  human  speech,  and  of  written  language,  which 
is  its  visible  form.  Langruage  is  the  medium  by  which 
knowledge  is  communicated  and  preserved.  When 
used  with  precision  it  is  the  means  of  instructing,  con- 
vincing, and  persuading:  its  misapplication  leads  to 
confusion  in  our  conceptions,  and  to  many  very  great 
errors  in  the  science  of  morals,  legislation^  and  other 
kindred  subjects. 

It  is  supposed,  by  some  teachers,  that  the  study  of  the 
native  language  is  sufficient  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  may  be  taught  independently  of  any  other  language 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pupil  some  insight  into  its 
structure,  and  likewise  the  habit  of  tolerably  correct 
composition.  But  these  ends  can  be  better  obtained  by 
teaching  the  pupil  another  language,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  translation.  If  the  student  does  not  translate,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  theme-writing  or  essay-writing, 
in  order  to  learn  what  is  styled  *  the  art  of  composition.* 
In  general,  a  sentence  containing  some  moral  maxim  is 
the  text  proposed,  and  this  is  to  be  fashioned  and  re- 
fashioned in  all  possible  forms,  until  the  pupil  has  pro- 
duced, for  the  task-master,  the  required  amount  of 
labour.  This  is  a  bad  exercise — to  demand  reflec- 
tion and  words,  when  the  material  has  not  been  sup- 
plied. 

The  advantages  of  translation  are  these.  We  learn 
our  own  language  better  by  labouring  to  transfer  into  it 
the  ideas  attached  to  the  words  of  another  language.  It 
is  not  till  we  compare  one  thing  with  another  that  we 
Understand  the  properties  of  either ;  and  the  acquisition 
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of  a  new  language  (those  who  have  not  tried  most  t^e 
it  on  credit)  is  like  the  acquisition  of  a  new  power.  It 
is  80  indeed  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  exercise 
of  translation  may  be  made  at  first  very  easy ;  as  when 
the  subject  is  a  simple  narrative.  It  is  a  somewhat 
more  difficult  and  higher  exercise  to  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  oratory ;  and  it  k  an  undertaking  of  the  great- 
est difficulty,  requiring  a  matured  judgment,  when  we 
attempt  to  translate  works  that  treat  on  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  political  science.  Thus  translation  furoisha 
us  with  the  means  of  proportioning  tlie  difficulty  of  the 
task  to  the  power  of  the  pupil,  and  tends  to  defer  the 
day  at  which  the  youth  first  tries  his  strength  in  origi- 
nal composition.  Opinions  may  differ  on  the  value  of 
the  exercise  of  translation  as  viewed  here ;  but  many 
careful  observers  think  that  very  early  attempts  at  ori- 
ginal composition  are  unfavourable  to  future  excellence. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  two  tongues  that  we 
use  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Science  of  lan- 
guage. As  other  nations  besides  ourselves  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  there  must  be  some  coomoa 
reason  for  it.  A  knowledge  of  a  motlern  language,  it 
seems,  is  not  considered  sufficient;  and  perhaps  it  ^ 
supposed,  which  is  quite  correct,  that  modern  lan- 
guages, as  a  general  rule,  are  acquired  with  more  ease 
and  completeness  when  a  youth  has  gone  through  a 
good  training  in  the  ancient  tongues.  This  doctrine, 
however,  does  not  oppose  the  learning  at  least  one  mo- 
dern language,  the  French,  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  Latin ;  by  which  kind  of  comparison 
between  the  parent  and  its  oflVipring,  we  believe  that 
both  might  be  learned  with  more  accuracy  and  ease. 

The  use  of  the  Latm  has  not  been  a  matter  of  choice; 
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it  has  descended  to  us  from  our  fathers,  like  many 
other  things.  The  western  part  of  Europe  dates  its 
history  and  its  social  improvement  from  the  era  of  the 
Roman  empire.  From  Italy  the  Latin  language  was 
spread  into  the  provinces,  where  it  became  the  language 
of  law  and  of  administration,  and»  by  consequence,  of 
the  educated;  and,  by  the  establbhment  of  Romaa 
colonies,  it  must  have  become  too,  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly in  towns,  a  popular  tongue.  Through  violent 
political  storms  it  was  cherished  by  the  learned  few, 
and  by  the  church ;  for  to  the  church  particularly  we 
owe  its  preservation.  Latin  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
a  common  medium  of  communication  lor  scientific  men 
and  scholars,  though  it  does  not  possess  its  once  exclu- 
sive empire« 

The  Greek  language  belongs  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
to  Asia,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  continues  to  be 
written  and  spoken  to  the  present  day.  Changed,  in- 
deed, but  not  deprived  of  its  essential  character,  it  has 
had  a  longer  existence  than  any  other  language  of 
which  we  have  written  evidence.  The  introduction  of 
this  as  a  general  study  *  into  Western  Europe  cannot  be 
dated  as  far  back  as  three  centuries.  It  became  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  from  the  knowledge  which  it  contained ; 
and  we  owe  its  early  cultivation  quite  as  much  to  those 
who  studied  its  scientific  works,  as  to  the  admirers  of 
Grecian  eloquence  and  poetry.    The  writings  of  the 

*  Greek  vai  well  known  to  learned  individnals  in  irefltern 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  long  before  the  so-called  revival  of 
letters.  Indeed  it  may  be  asked,  when  was  it  ever  totally  un- 
known In  France  and  England,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Ridbard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  writes  in  1344, 
**  We  have  taken  care  to  provide  for  our  scholars  a  Hebrew  as 
well  as  a  Greek  grammar  ;*'  yet  this  was  not  an  age  of  great 
learning  (See  PhilobibloD,  London,  Thos.  Rodd«  1832.) 
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Greeks  on  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, and  natural  history,  &c.,  were  calculated  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  age.  It  was  soon  discovered  also  that 
liatin  and  Greek  were  parts  of  tlie  same  things :  they 
were  found  to  be  kindred  languages ;  the  history  of  one 
was  interwoYen  with  the  history  of  the  other.  Neither 
can  claim  the  privilege  of  primogeniture,  bqt  both 
derive  their  pedigree  from  a  common  and  far- removed 
ancestor. 

The  political  empire  of  the  ancient  world  was  divided 
between  them ;  nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Greek  cease 
when  the  Roman  soldier  had  occupied  the  kingdoms  c^ 
the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies.  It  still  traced  the 
antiquities  of  the  imperial  city,  recorded  its  triumphs, 
and  continued  to  be  the  annalist  of  the  feeble  empire  of 
the  East. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Greek  language  for  copi- 
ousness, perspicuity,  and  capability  of  exact  classifica- 
tion, and  the  excellent  models  which  it  offers  in  the  his- 
torical style,  in  oratory,  and  in  the  drama,  have  preserved 
and  extended  the  study  of  it.  For  the  theologian  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  a  professional  study; 
and  accordingly  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  an- 
cient learning  have  been  found  among  the  clergy. 

Latin  and  Greek  have,  by  various  causes,  some  of 
them  just  alluded  to,  become  interwoven  in  every  form 
of  our  social  life.  The  terms  of  most  ordinary  use,  as 
well  as  those  of  science,  show  the  traces  of  this  inter- 
mixture as  distinctly  a^  we  observe  in  some  countries 
the  blending  of  different  races  of  people.  We  can- 
not destroy  the  relationship  were  we  ever  so  anxious 
)o  do  so.  The  history  of  our  civilization,  traced  to  its 
source,  contains  the  history  of  those  nations  from  whom 
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we  received  it ;  and  so  far  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  is  part  of  the  history  of  our  own. 
What  we  have  received  from  these  past  times  is  an 
inheritance  which  we  should  try  to  turn  to  most  ac« 
count :  it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  it  away ;  it  would 
be  still  more  foolish  not  to  try  to  improve  it,  or  to 
retain  any  part  that  is  not  worth  keeping.  These  con*> 
siderations  may  serve  to  explain  why,  out  of  all  ancient 
languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  made  the  subject 
of  education.  There  are  other  ancient  languages,  such 
as  tlie  Hebrew,  the  Coptic,  the  Sanskrit,  and  several 
more,  which  employ  the  industry  of  many  scholars ;  but 
they  are  neither  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  our  civilization,  nor  do  they  possess  the  advan- 
tages for  youthful  discipline  which  the  other  two  do. 

In  explaining  our  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  I  shall  speak  as  if  the  whole  business  were 
carried  on  within  these  walls  from  the  commencement ; 
and  I  do  this,  not  because  I  suppose  that  all  plans  are 
bad  which  differ  from  our  own,  nor  that  any  faultless 
plan  can  be  devised,  but  that  those  who  are  preparing 
pupils  for  this  place  may  unite  in  making  their  instruc- 
tion and  ours  parts  of  one  scheme.  Again,  I  should  not 
volunteer  any  suggestions  for  elementary  education,  if  I 
did  not  know,  both  from  direct  communication  and 
otherwise,  that  many  teachers  wish  to  possess  a  more 
complete  development  of  what  we  attempt  to  do. 
They  will  thus  at  least  know  more  precisely  the  kind 
and  degree  of  knowledge  that  our  pupils  ought  to  come 
with,  though  they  may  in  some  respects  differ  from 
us  in  the  mode  of  imparting  this  knowledge. 

The  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  consists,  first  and  prin- 
dpally,  in  the  mode  in  which  these  languages  are 
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taug;ht ;  and  on  the  mode  will  depend,  secondly,  the 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  obtained.  This  latter  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  secondary  consideration ;  but  I  shall  still 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  amount  of  useful  knowledge 
attainable  in  a  good  course  of  classical  instruction  may 
be  increased  much  beyond  what  it  ordinarOy  is.  We 
suppose  that  our  students  in  general  will  terminate 
their  classical  studies  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  do  in  the 
two  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
that  they  will  proceed  from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  some  other  branches  of  learning,  or  that  they 
will  begin  to  combine  professional  with  general  educa* 
tion  somewhat  earlier  than  is  now  usual.  But  we  do 
not,  therefore,  suppose  they  will  not  learn  Latin  and 
Greek  well :  we  know  that  both  languages  can  be 
learned  well  in  much  less  time  than  they  are  oilen 
learned  very  imperfectly.  The  student  may  begin 
later,  and  he  may  end  earlier ;  he  will  end  with  the  in* 
struction  of  the  teacher,  but  he  will  be  endowed  with 
the  power  and  the  wish  to  continue  the  labour  of  self* 
instruction. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  generally  com- 
menced too  soon.  The  age  should  depend  partly  on 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  but  principally  on  previous 
acquirements  of  the  kind  which  have  been  described. 
The  early  age  at  which  the  Latin  language  is  begun  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  grammar  system  continues. 
In  youth  the  memory  is  retentive,  but  the  understanding 
is  unformed;  the  accklents  of  words  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  grammar  can  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
repeated  long  before  they  are  understood.  According 
to  the  grammar  system  both  teacher  and  pupil  do  all 
that  they  can  do;  one  repeats,  and  the  other  listens; 
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the  duties  of  both  become    mechanical,   and    conse- 
quently irksome. 

An  elementary  grammar  should  be  very  short  and 
simple ;  it  should  exhibit  nothing  more  than  what  is 
technically  called  the  accidence,  which  comprehends 
the  declensions  and  conjugrations.  Nor  should  even  this 
grammar  be  committed  to  memory  as  a  preparation  fot 
the  study  of  the  language,  but  it  should  be  used  as 
a  book  of  aid  and  reference  in  connexion  with  the 
teacher's  instruction.  To  learn  a  language,  the  pupil 
must  have  a  language  before  him.  He  must  see  speci- 
mens of  th^  material  on  which  he  is  called  to  exercise  the 
faculties  of  observation,  judgment,  and  memory.  Some 
short  sentences  then,  at  least,  are  necessary  for  a  be- 
ginner ;  and  they  are  perhaps  belter  than  a  continuous 
narrative,  because  the  latter  is  very  seldom  found  to  be 
simple  and  clear  enough  in  the  structure  of  all  its  seur 
tences.  A  short  sentence,  containing  one  proposition, 
is  much  easier  than  those  found  in  consecutive  descrip- 
tion, which  necessarily  requires  all  the  modes  of  speech 
which  constitute  a  language.  As  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, however,  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  attract- 
ing the  pupil's  attention  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
this  is  so  far  a  good  reason  for  preferring  it ;  but  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  student,  and  an  almost 
necessary  one,  to  break  up  each  complex  sentence  into 
distinct  propositions,  or  simple  sentences,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  at  the  commencement  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  long  and  involved  periods.  It  woul 
be  easy  to  form  the  first  book  of  Csesar  into  short 
sentences  of  the  kind  described,  and  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent to  the  examination  of  the  complex  sentence  after 
be  has  mastered  all  the  varieties  of  the  simple  proposi- 
tion. 2  B  3 
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But  how  IS  the  pupil  to  prepare  his  lesson,  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  this  new  lang;uage  ?  Shall  he  try  to  do 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  general  lexicon?  Shall  we  ask  him 
to  perform  the  work  with  a  bad  or  imperfect  instrument, 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  ? 

Some  elementary  books  are  furnished  with  a  small 
lexicon,  adapted  to  explain  the  words  of  the  book  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  occur.  This  is  a  great  improre- 
ment  Some  teachers  recommend  what  is  called  a 
literal  translation,  accompanied  occasionally  by  one  more 
free  and  elegrant. 

Perhaps  the  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher  is  better 
than  all  for  young  learners.  It  is  the  essence  of  good 
teaching  to  make  things  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
pleasant  to  learn ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  teacher 
explaining  to  the  pupil  his  short  lesson,  by  giving  bim 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  by  pointing  out,  as  soon 
as  he  thinks  it  advisable,  the  modifications  which  its  end- 
ing or  termination  undergoes  from  its  connexion  with 
other  words.  This  is,  in  fact,  teaching  the  elements  of 
grammar;  for  which  pur|)ose  it  will  soon  be  fouod 
useful  to  have  a  book  that  shall  contain  the  general 
form  or  models  under  which  are  comprehended  all  the 
particular  instances  that  the  pupil  can  meet  with  in  bis 
lesson.  It  may  be  found  convenient  for  the  pupil  even 
to  commit  to  memory  the  general  forms  or  examples  of 
this  grammar;  but  certainly  not  before  he  has  fre* 
quently  met  with  particular  instances  in  his  readingi 
and  has  been  led  to  observe  the  advantage  of  comparing 
them,  and  arranging  them  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
memory.  After  the  student  has  received  instruction  in  b«s 
lesson,  there  remains  the  business  of  examination,  wbicn 
consists  in  proposing  questions,  in  presenting  the  matter 
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in  all  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  thus 
leading  the  pupil  to  observe  in  new  sentences,  without 
the  teacher's  aid,  the  facts  which  he  has  already  learned. 
The  teacher  may  soon  vary  the  lesson  by  the  reverse 
operation  of  giving  the  pupil  the  English  expression, 
and  requiring  him  to  repeat  and  alk>  to  write  the  cor- 
responding Latin.  In  this  way  words  are  learned  with 
their  grammatical  accidents,  and,  what  is  quite  as  im- 
portant in  a  language,  the  proper  order  of  words  is 
acquired.  A  system  that  teaches  by  transposing  the 
words  of  a  language,  ancient  or  modern,  is  not  good. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  reverse  operation  is  really 
almost  the  same  thing  as  committing  the  lesson  to  me- 
mory ;  and  when  the  lesson  is  well  understood  in  all  its 
parts,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  a  good  exercise  to 
commit  a  small  portion  of  it  to  memory,  and  one  at- 
tended with  very  little  trouble.  A  proper  examination 
into  every  word  will  prevent  its  becoming  a  mechanical 
task.  When  I  speak  of  committing  part  of  the  lesson 
to  memory,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending this  practice  to  be  applied  to  every  lesson 
during  a  long  course  of  instruction.  The  advantage  of 
knowing  by  heart  a  portion  of  an  author  is  briefly  this. 
A  student  will  make  the  part  with  which  he  is  so  fomi- 
liar  the  test  and  the  standard  by  which  he  will  try  and 
estimate  the  various  words  and  phrases  that  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  book.  It  will  be  a  grammar,  because  it 
has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  thoroughly  impressed  on 
the  memory  by  a  proper  study ;  and  it  will  be  more  than 
a  grammar,  as  it  will  furnish  a  g^at  variety  of  modes  of 
expression,  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  similar 
phrases  that  may  occur.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  next  thing 
to  making  the  dead  into  a  living  language. 
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All  the  advAuiagea  to  be  derived  from  this  practice 
are  obtained  by  committing  to  memory  the  first  ten  or 
twenty  pages  of  the  book  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
8tudent*8  knowledge  of  a  language.  For  we  think  that 
one  book  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  this  know- 
ledge, and  that  this  book  should  be  a  prose  author. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  comoiitting 
a  lesson,  or  any  thing  else,  to  memory  before  it  is 
understood,  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  are  labour- 
ing to  recommend. 

In  learning  a  new  language  we  should  begin  to  read 
an  entire  book  as  soon  as  we  can ;  one  that  will  give 
the  teacher  anjopportunity  of  connecting  with  his  g^ram- 
matical  instruction  useful  remarks  on  the  subject- 
matter  generally.  A  book  of  prose  is  better  than  one 
of  poetry,  though  some  kinds  of  descriptive  poetry  may 
be  occasionally  used  with  profit;  and  a  narrative  or 
history  is  better  for  a  young  pupil  than  oratorical  de- 
clamation or  books  on  moral  subjects. 

When  a  student  has  made  some  progpress,  and  when  he 
has  begun  to  read  an  author,  he  must  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve more  accurately  the  relationship  of  words  to  one  an* 
other,  or  the  idiomatical  usages  of  the  language.  These 
usages,  when  classiBed,  are  comprehended,  at  least  part 
of  them,  under  the  head  of  syntax ;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  rules  of  syntax  to  be  committed  to  memory  long 
before  the  student  either  wants  them  or  understands 
them.  Sometimes,  too,  the  rules  themselves  are  written 
in  Latin,  and,  as  all  may  recollect  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  tlie  experiment,  they  are  for  a  very  long  time 
either  misunderstood  or  not  understood  at  alL  If  a 
complete  system  of  rules  ia  committed  to  memory,  many 
of  rare  occurrence  and  some  of  doubtful  character 
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occupy  an  equal  rank  with  those  of  constant  use  and 
indispensable  necessity.  Besides  all  this,  why  should 
we  make  our  mode  of  acquiring  this  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  different  from  the  ways  of  getting  all  other 
information?  Knowledge  consists  of  facts  observed, 
arranged,  and  remembered,  and  the  chief  value  of  it 
oflen  lies  in  the  habits  formed  by  the  labour  of  acquiring 
it  For  these  reasons,  we  would  teach  syntax,  at  the 
commencement,  entirely  firom  observation,  explaining  to 
the  pupil  each  example  as  it  occurs,  and  leaving  him  td 
discover  similar  instances  himself.  Instead  of  requiring 
a  rule  to  confirm  a  case  of  particular  usage,  it  will  be 
found  quite  as  simple  to  ask  the  pupil  to  produce  from 
bis  own  reading  one  similar  example,  or  more.  Difficult 
modes  of  expression  must  be  repeatedly  explainc  i  by 
the  teacher,  who  will  find  that  the  book  which  the  class 
is  reading  furnishes  the  best  materials.  For  a  pupil 
somewhat  advanced,  a  larger  kind  of  grammar,  contain- 
ing a  complete  syntax,  is  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to 
serve  as  a  general  storehouse  whence  he  may  derive  ad- 
ditional examples,  or  new  illustration,  or  the  confirma- 
tion of  that  which  he  has  already  acquired.  The  com- 
ments of  professed  scholars,  too,  become  useful  guides 
for  the  student,  as  he  proceeds  to  the  perusal  of  more 
difficult  authors  and  to  the  more  critical  study  of  the 
language.  But  no  set  of  rules  committed  to  memory, 
and  then  applied  to  books,  will  either  form  a  sound 
scholar,  or,  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  create 
habits  of  patient  observation  and  just  judgment,  A  man 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  many  profound 
inquiries  in  physics  and  in  all  the  various  sciences ;  he 
might  take  them  on  credit,  and  act  as  if  he  believed 
them  to  be  true ;  but  his  understanding  would  not  be 
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oae  jot  advanced  above  that  of  an  aninstracted  work* 
man.  If  the  knowledge  of  all  facts  and  the  oonda- 
Bions  of  all  research  could  be  poured  into  a  man's 
mind,  without  labour  of  his  own,  he  would  be  ks 
really  wise  than  he  who  has  been  properly  trained  to 
work  the  rule  of  three. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  study  of  syntax  as  taught 
in  grammars  which  needs  to  be  stated.     Syntax,  or  *  ar- 
rangement,' is  that  branch  of  grammar  which  affects  to 
explain  the  general  principles  by  which  the  order  of 
words  in  any  language  is  governed,  and  the  noodilka* 
tions  which  the  several   words  composing  a  distinct 
sense  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  being  subordi* 
nate  to  this  order.     Language  consists  of  words,  and 
the  order  of  words,  as  just  explained.    Each  langroage 
has  an  order  of  words  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  the  Greeks 
the  German,  the  English,  and  others;  not  an  order  so 
fixed  that  there  can  be  no  deviation  from  some  general 
formula ;  but  still  an  order  which  positively  diaalloirs 
many  collocations  of  words.  The  common  rules  of  syn- 
tax do  not  treat  of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  they  seem 
to  treat  only  of  the  modifications  of  the  several  words, 
owing  to  their  relationship  to  other  words  in  the  sen- 
tence.    All  languages  are  composed  of  sentences,  or 
of  parts  into  which  a  discourse  easily  distributes  itself. 
All  sentences  contain  assertions,  facts,  or,   properly 
speaking,  premises ;  they  also  contain  inferences  or  con*- 
elusions,  either  obviously  and   clearly,  or  tacitly    and 
obscurely  deduced  from  these  premises.    The  process 
of  reasoning  then  is  necessarily  included  in  the  form  of 
every  languag^e ;  and  as  the  principles  of  logical  reason* 
ing  are  always  the  same,  these  principles  are  applicable 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  all  language. 
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To  point  out  the  difference  of  the  form  which  equiva* 
lent  sentences  assume  in  one  language,  such  as  Latin 
or  Greek,  and  in  our  own,  is  a  part  of  syntax  properly 
taught ;  and  syntax,  when  made  what  it  ought  to  be, 
is  inseparable  from  some  instruction  in  the  science  of 
logic  *. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  more  dearly  the 
advantage  of  translation,  graduated  In  difficulty  accord- 
ing to  a  pupil's  progress,  and  the  kind  of  information 
to  be  derived  from  classical  studies ;  and,  as  part  of 
the  same  subject,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Use,  the 
necessity,  and  the  ease  of  studying  language  according 
to  true  etymological  principles. 

All  languages,  and  particularly  written  lang^ages» 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  words,  to  which  are 
attached  certain  ideas.  The  uttering  of  a  sound, 
or  the  exhibition  of  its  written  representative,  is  the 
ipode  by  which  we  communicate  the  impressions 
made  on  us  by  objects  of  sense,  and  also  the  jesult  of 
mental  operation^.  If  eich  idea  had  a  sound  or  word 
to  represent  it,  language  would  be  almost  unattainable, 
from  the  number  of  its  component  parts.  But  the 
same  word  has  various  meanings,  some  primary  and 
more  common,  otliers  derived  and  less  common.  The 
ordinary  and  primary  meaning  of  a  word  indicates  in 
general  the  immediate  impression  made  on  the  organs 
of  sense :  hence  a  large  class  of  words  are  only 
imitations  of  natural  sounds,  which  the  human  voice 
can  produce  with  ease,  and  can  thus,  even  in  the 

*  See  an  article  on  parsing  (by  Mr.  Alexander  Allen  of  Madras 
Honse^  Hackney)  Joamal  of  Education,  No.  XX.,  which  is  referred 
to  not  so  much  to  ilhiatrate  what  ishere  said,  at  to  show  what  may 
be  made  of  <  parsing/  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
Itnow  how  to  manage  it. 
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absence  of  the  object,  make  it  present  by  one  of  Hs 
sensible  properties.  A  serpent  hiues^  burning  wood 
crackUs^  falling  timber  makes  a  crash^  and  heavy  iroo 
chains  dank^  The  words  even^  upright,  Mmooth^  crooked, 
denote  sensible  properties  of  matter ;  but  we  applj 
the  same  words  to  denote  our  judgments  of  things 
of  a  moral  nature.  We.  say  that  a  man's  temper  is 
even,  and  his  conduct  is  upright ;  or  we  may  totat- 
times  have  occasion  to  say,  that  though  his  mannfrs 
are  smooth,  hb  dealings  are  very  crooked.  The  nsige 
of  words  in  these  secondary  senses  is  vague  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  that  class  of  words 
used  to  express  praise  and  blame.  Writers  on  tnortl 
and  political  science  often  labour  to  give  stability  tod 
precision  to  terms  which  in  popular  language  express 
nothing  definite.  Many  such  words  still  move  aboot 
in  ordinary  society ;  they  are  well  received  and  often 
entertained,  but  nobody  thinks  of  asking  who  or  what 
they  are. 

Now  this  more  exact  study  of  the  meanings  of 
words,  or  their  primary  and  derived  senseSf  is  ^ 
much  facilitated  by  the  teacher  requiring  the  student 
to  point  out,  in  the  lecture-room  examination,  tiie 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  trace  from  that  its 
other  remoter  meanings.  Tliis  kind  of  investigation  ^ 
oflen  a.  real  historical  inquiry,  inYolving  more  research 
and  more  knowledge  than  a  pupil  possesses ;  but  <^ 
teacher  can  direct  his  inquiries,  and  supply  their  defi' 
ciendes,  and  correct  any  erroneous  conclusions.  ^^^ 
by  written  translations,  an  exercise  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, the  pupil  will  be  taught  to  study  more  exact- 
ness than  is  practicable  in  oral  translation :  he  will 
select  words  with  more  ease,  weigh  them  with  greater 
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accuracy*  reject  what  is  superfluous,  and  labour  to 
express  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language  exactly  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  the  original,  and  neither  more 
nor  less.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  examine  these  ex- 
ercises, to  point  out  their  defects  either  in  the  mode  of 
expression  or  in  the  interpretation;  and  it  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  part  of  instruction  for  him  to  take 
one  or  more  of  these  exercises,  and  to  make  their  merits 
or  defects  the  subject  of  remark  to  all  the  assembled 
class. 

The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  are  most  commonly  books  of  history,  oratory, 
epistolary  correspondence,  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  poetry.  They  have  been  chosen  be- 
cause they  treat  of  topics  of  most  general  interest,  and 
are  written  in  that  style  of  language  which  may  be  called 
the  popular  or  common.  For  it  should  be  observed, 
that  language  is  of  many  kinds,  and  that  each  science 
has  a  language  of  its  own,  which  is  only  understood  by 
those  who  know  the  science.  Many  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  are  unintelligible  even  to  a  well-educated 
man,  if  he  knows  not  the  things  of  which  they  treat.  In 
Latin  and  Greek,  then,  we  do  not  read  with  our  pupils 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aretsus,  and  Celsus ; 
because  neither  we  nor  they  understand  the  science  of 
medicine.  We  all  know  that  it  would  be  very  tiresome 
and  unprofitable  to  read  about  things  which  we  cannot 
comprehend. 

But  the  books  that  we  do  read  treat  about  things 
also,  and  if  these  are  not  understood  or  explained, 
we  lose  much  of  the  proBt  that  might  be  derived  from 
them.  Let  us  make  a  short  enumeration  of  the  books 
that  are  commonly  studied  in  schools  and  colleges: 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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they  are  C«sar*8  Gallic  Wan,  Ckei^'s  Correspond- 
ence and  hU  Omtions,  'facitui,  LItj,  Virgril,  Ho- 
race*8  Satire^,  Epistles  and  Odea,,  and  other  books  in 
the  Latin  language.  In  Greek  we  read  Xenopbon's 
Military  Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  Herodotus's 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
Tliucydides,  the  Orators^  Homer,  the  dramalic  writers, 
and  others.  As  all  students,  before  they  come  to  the 
study  of  these  writers,  have  read  similar  works  in  their 
own  language,  they  are  better  prepared  to  understand 
tliem  than  the  medical  works  I  have  mentioned,  or  the 
Greek  text  of  Euclid,  where  the  subjectMnatter  being 
entirely  strange  would  render  the  language  incompre- 
hensible. 

Bat  the  books  used  in  the  common  instructioii  in 
Latin  and  Greek  contain  a  great  number  of  things  that 
require  explanation  (  and  it  is  this  part  of  our  pubUe  edu- 
cation which  appears  to  me  to  be  most  defective.  It  b 
not  uncommon  for  students  to  read  aaany  of  the  beat 
authors  without  paying  any  attention  at  ail  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter, which,  if  properly  explained,  might  b«  made 
the  means  of  connecting  with  the  study  of  the  anciei^ 
languages  much  information  directly  useful  The  slight 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  historical  facts,  addom  ex- 
tending beyond  a  chronological  arrangement  of  tbcai, 
and  the*  imperfect  way  in  which  geography  is  Studied, 
hardly  deserve  mention.  There  is  not  a  book  that  can 
be  named  of  the  classkal  authors  usually  read«  which 
does  not  furnish  a  teacher  with  innuliiarable  oppor- 
tunities of  instructing  his  pupil  in  some  fact  or  other, 
fitcessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  teat,  and 
valtutbU  because  it  is  knowledge.  A  short  enumeration 
:will  explain  my  meaning.     In  historical  writing  we  (tad 
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liyfrs,  monntainB*  ciiiQ9»  temples,  coins,  laws,  com- 
iperce,  and  political  events ;  different  races  of  people, 
naval  and  military  warfare,  iind  many  other  thinc^s. 
These,  when  arran^,  will  comprehend  the  political 
history  of  a  nation»  the  history  of  different  national 
stocks,  comparative  geography,  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals,  of  natural  history,  physical  geography,  the 
history  of  eommerce,  the  history  of  the  law,  &c.  A 
boundless  field  of  inquiry  is  here  opened  to  the 
zealous  teacher  and  the  aspiring  pupil ;  and  though 
our  education  is  yet  too  imperfect  to  enable  any 
teacher  to  command  this  wide  range  of  knowledge,  it 
is  still  possible  for  him  to  conduct  the  pupil  through 
part  of  it,  and  to  point  out  the  track  to  be  pursued. 
]t  may  be  said  by  those  who  would  rather  decline 
the  labour  which  is  here  proposed  to  them,  that  this 
kind  of  instruction  would  lead  the  pupil  away  from 
bis  legitimate  object,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  that  afler  all  his  labour  be  would  learn 
nothing  at  all.  This  will  not  be  the  case  under  a  skil- 
fill  teacher.  The  amount  of  explanation  should  be 
varied  aecording  to  circumstances ;  it  should  depend  on 
the  pupil's  ^ge  and  on  the  book  that  he  reads.  If  this 
book  be  Cessai^s  Gallic  War,  the  pupil  can  learn,  by  the 
aid  of  his  teacher's  histruction  and  a  good  map,  the  pp< 
sitioqs  and  names  of  all  the  places  in  modern  France 
th^t  represent  those  mentioned  in  CsBsar.  He  will  ala^ 
hear  occasionally  short  topographical  descriptions,  which 
always  please  and  instruct  youth  ;  and  he  will  ofien  be 
tempted  to  make  inquiries  himself  when  his  teacher  has 
not  satisfied  curiosity,  or  has  referred  him  to  bool>s  for 
further  inforroaUon,    The  pupil  will  be  taught  also  to 
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compare  the  mncient  OalHc  boundaries  with  the  Tarioas 
frontiers  of  modem  times,  and  to  trace  In  the  moantains, 
riveiBv  provinces,  and  departments  the  namea  that 
eiisted  when  Cesar  was  in  Oaal.  He  will  receire  inci- 
dentally some  little  information  on  the  way  In  which 
these  positions  and  facts  are  determined ;  and  they  wO] 
be  recalled  to  his  memory  by  frequent  examination. 
Thus  he  will  learn  tolerably  well  the  modem  geography 
of  France*  and  he  will  know  more  about  the  country 
than  a  great  many  who  have  travelled  through  it. 

It  would  require  a  separate  examination  of  each  book 
to  explain  the  particular  kind  of  illustration  which  it  re- 
quires. In  the  perasal  of  such  an  author  as  Herodolns, 
so  extensive  and  varied  will  it  be  found,  that  the  teacher 
must  use  much  judgment  in  not  overloading  the  pupil's 
mind,  which  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  the  usual 
system  of  leaving  it  unfurnished.  The  great  advantage 
which  may  be  derived  from  explaining  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  ancient  authors  is,  the  power  of  attracting 
each  student  by  the  variety  of  the  entertainment.  One 
will  find  his  chief  amusement  in  etymological  Inquiries^ 
in  ascertaining  the  roots  of  words,  and  comparing  them 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  in  the  kindred  tongues ;  a  second 
will  find  more  charms  in  studying  the  ancient  sites 
of  cities,  their  ruins,  coins,  and  other  works  of  art ;  and 
a  third  may  find  most  pleasure,  in  his  advanced  studies, 
in  examining  political  events  and  legislative  enactments, 
or  in  tracing  the  progress  of  navig^ation  and  comnnerre 
n  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Thus  each  for  his  own 
particular  purpose  msy  have  a  motive  for  joining  In  the 
common  pursuit ;  and  he  may  carry  away  a  treasure  of 
useful  facts  and  pleasing  associations,  by  which  his 
future  professional  studies  will  be  aided  and  adorned. 
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b  the  busiBO«0  of  netlvelifo  we caanot  always  be  labour- 
ing at  one  thing :  wei  require  amusement  aud  relaxation  ^ 
or  at  least  variety  (  and  the  roost  rational  and  most  en- 
during of  pleasures  are  found  in  improving  and  extend-r 
wg  our  youthful  studies. 

I  shall  conclude  with  explaining  the  etymological 
mode  of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek,  much  more 
briefly  indeed  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands; but  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  in  demonstrating 
its  utilKy,  and  attracting  more  attention  to  the  practical 
vises  of  this  branch  of  philological  inquiry. 

The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  faci^ 
Utated.  by  the  jregularity  of  their  etymological  structure ; 
a  fact  universally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  Greek, 
but  equally  true*  though  less  observed,  in  the  Latin. 
When  the  etymological  psrt  of  these  languages  is 
learned  by  the  aid  o(  a  proper  classification,  the  value 
of  the  study  as  a  mental  exercise  is  much  increased : 
attention  is  excited,  labour  dimiuishedi  and  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  of  n  sure  and  rational  method  of  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  any  other  language.  When  the 
student  shall  advance  in  his  inquiries  into  the  relation^ 
ships  and  differences  of  the  kindred  tongues  of  Europe 
and  Aaia*  he  will  tind  a  high  grsti^cation  in  extending 
those  views  which  were  presented  to  him  in  his  elemenr 
tary  studies. 

An  examination  of  the  words  of  a  language,  such  as 
our  own  for  example,  will  show  us  thai  the  roots  or  ele- 
ments are  not  numerous,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  words.  In  many  examples  we  see  one 
element  with  a  distinct  signification  modified  by  parts 
added  to  the  word,  commonly  called  affixes  or  suflSxes. 
Thus  we  have  love^  lov-er,  loverly,  love-li^neai^  in  all 
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which  instances  the  notion  of  hpe  receives  a  parti* 
ouhtr  sif^ifiosiion  by  Uko  addition  of  the  varioas  suffixes^ 
We  find  toOf  on  examination,  that  the  mime  terminaiicMi 
is  joined  to  a  great  number  of  words,  as  wood-^t^flta 
-eAt  earUi-en^  vpool-en^  and  then  the  new  W€»rd  dcnoles 
hat  the  objects  to  which  this  term  is  applied  are  made 
of  these  materials.  The  same  termination  ia  the  Greeik 
language  gives   the  same  significatloii,  as  vifX-i  r,oc. 

Sometimes  we  can  discover,  either  in  the  same  lan- 
guage or  by  the  aid  of  the  kindred  tongues,  thai  this 
termination  is  really  a  distinct  word  with  a  definite 
meaning:  thus,  in  the  examples  Icve-ly^  Icw^y^  we 
know  that  the  termination  -/y  is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  word  like^  in  which  way  it  is  still  distinctly  pio* 
nounced  in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects.  Again, 
in  other  cases,  as  in  the  words  iiM>od-en,^/Iax-en,  &c«»  the 
modified  meaning  of  the  new  word  is  only  ascertaintvi 
by  comparing  a  great  number  of  examples. 

This  kind  of  classification  forms  the  basis  of  the 
more  accurate  etymologkal  instruction  in  the  Gredi 
and  Latin. 

Our  elementary  grammars,  and  even  many  that  are 
not  elementary,  contain  little  more  than  the  accidenoe 
under  the  head  of  the  noons  and  adjectives.  This  acci* 
dence  only  exhibits  the  various  terminations,  or  cases  (as 
they  are  technically  called)  which  these  wcMrds  admit, 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  other  words  in  sentenoea 
The  pupil  should  certainly  be  taught,  from  his  first  ai> 
quaintance  with  the  Latin  nouns,  to  distingfuish  the  root 
or  elementary  part  from  the  various  case-endings  ;  and 
in  this  way  he  will  be  trained  for  the  more  complete  ety- 
nu>logical  examination  of  the  language.  But  when  merely 
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the  cases  are  leariied«  the  pupil  has  made  oaly  small 
prog^rcss ;  every  new  word  that  he  meets  with  is  a 
stranger,  with  whom  he  has  to  form  an  acquaintance. 
To'  save  the  trouble  of  a  separate  introduction  to 
all,  it  will  oAen  be  found  enough  to  know  some 
relations  of  the  family.  The  simplest  relationship 
that  we  can  suppose  is  where  one  noun  is  derived 
from  another,  or  for  convenience*  sake  may  be  said  to 
be  derived.  When  a  pupil  knows  the  nouns  merx^ 
via,  fhig€e^  pax^  be  should  be  taught  to  observe  that 
fnercrOtortttHitar^ nug-atoty  pac-ator  contain  respectively 
the  tome  dementary  syllable  as  merxy  via,  nugts^  pax^ 
&e.  when  stripped  of  their  case-endings,  and  that  a  new 
meaning  is  given  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  -aior^ 
Or,  suppose  that  the  pupil  first  meets  with  merC'cUor 
vt'oior,  &c.  he  should  be  tauglit  to  observe  the  common 
ending  of  these  nouns,  and  that  by  adding  a  different 
termination,  as  in  n-a»  he  has  a  new  word  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning. 

If  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  any  words  that  are 
called  verbs,  or  verbal  roots,  his  vocabulary  will  rapidly 
be  extended  by  the  addition  of  am-ator^  ar-atoTy  imper" 
aior^  &c. ;  and,  as  a  further  step,  he  will  find  along  list, 
in  which  the  syllable  -tor  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel,  but 
by  a  consonant  of  the  root.  Thus  he  will  discover  and 
arrange  in  his  note-book,  c/tic-/or,  vic-tor,  fac-ior^  lee-- 
tor,  &c.  He  will  then  begin  to  consider  (for  the  advan- 
tage of  this  system  is,  that  he  will  think  while  he  is  learn* 
ing  Latin) — he  will  consider,  or  he  may  ask  his  teacher» 
if  He- tor  is  related  to  lig^.  The  regular  form  would  be 
iig-cUoTf  like  ar-ator^  &c.  Another  question  will  now  arise, 
why  have  we  a  17  in  lig^^  and  a  c  (which  in  fact  is  a  k) 
in  lic-torf  The  teacher  will  then  be  led  to  explain  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  which  depend  on  the  way   ir^ 


which  tb«y  tre  formed  bjr  the  orgtnt,  ctf  ^p^e^;  cone- 
pants  similar ly  formed  by  the  peme  Ofg^oe.  euch  ^e^f 
m,  are  ititerchaDgeable;  and  other  opoaoQARta,  WWF^ 
ing  to  the  same  primaple,  occur  ipeoerally  in  certain 
pairs  or  groiipg.  Thue  we  fiad  mp^  mpt  nd,  n/.  hU  ^* 
and  other  similar  ponibiaatione.  It  le  no  arguoieDt 
agaiuat  this  general  principle  to  lay.  tliat  inecriptioesi 
both  Greek  and  EU^man,  often  present  such  pombiiiatiopi 
a9  npt  and  that  our  present  orthography  of  ^  aJtci^ 
writings  is  not  always  correct.  If  aa  n  prec^  e  ph 
any  language,  the  sound  of  tlie  n  will  be  oipdi^;  i^^ 
is  not  changed  into  that  of  in.  it  will  be  ae  near  it  •« 
possible.  In  an  inscription,  pr  even  in  %  bookt  it  is  qaiM 
unimportant  whether  or  not  m  ia  written  instead  of  s 
before  %  b  or  p;  the  eye  sees  the  modifying  consonaiil, 
and  tlie  mouth  regulates  the  pronunciation  accordingly* 
In  our  printed  books  then,  where  tl)e  written  letter^  *^ 
in  such  cases  adapted  to  the  sounds,  what  we  have  to 
do  is,  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  reason  end  the  reasee* 
ableness  of  the  present  orthography. 

When  the  nature  of  the  letters  is  understood,  the  pupil 
will  recognise  the  relationship  of  word^,  even  iho\^^ 
they  may  be  partly  disguised  by  appearing  jn  a  #hsps 
somewhat  difierent»  This  remark  is  more  partiirUlef'y 
applicable  to  the  Greek  language,  where  the  final  cot* 
sonant  of  a  root  is  ^o  frequently  modified  by  (he  loiM*^ 
consonant  of  the  terminaU'oHf  a3  in  Xa(|f()/3-ayWt  \^ 
TOf^  ^vX-Xi?/3-^ijK,  XiifA'fia,  A  proper  study  of  the 
powers  of  the  letters  is  also  closely  connected  with  > 
rational  examination  of  the  elementary  priuciplee  ^ 
prosody  ;  I  say  rational^  because  the  grammar  rules  of 
prosody  are  oflcn  both  imperfect  and  ineorrect,  sa<i 
do  not  sufficiently  connect  ti^e  ^udy  of  prosody  witii 
that  of  the  etymological  formation. 
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In  examining  the  verbs,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  various  forms   of  the  tenses  are  really   new 
words,  which  have  their  precise  signification  determined 
by  the  suffixes.    The  tenses  of  such  a  verb  as  oujo, 
viz.  ag-ebam^  eg-i,  eg-eram,  ag-am^  are  all  arranged  in 
the  grammar,   and  even  committed  to  memory   very 
early,  as  welt  as  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infini- 
tive.    But  these  forms  are  of  infinitely  less  use  for  a 
young  student  thon  a  knowledge  of  many  other  derived 
words  containing  the  name  element  ag.     Thus  we  have 
ac'tui^  ac-tor^  ac-lio,  ag'tnen,  ag-ilis^  and  others,  not 
only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  belonging  to  classes 
which  contain  as  many  examples  as  the  tenses  of  the 
verb  do.     Of  the  class  of  ag-ilis,  we  have  fac-iiif, 
hab'ilis^  kum-ilisy  ut-ilis,  &c. ;  and  of  the  class  ag^men^ 
we   have  nu-men^  flu-men,  lumen    (Inc-imen,    from 
luceo),  no-men  (from  no-sco),  Sec.     The  inference  that 
is  deducible  from  all  this  is,  that  boys  should  be  early, 
very  early,  taught  to  compare  words  in  this  manner, 
and  to  classify  them,  for  the   purpose  of  aiding  the 
memory,  improving  the  understanding,  and  learning  the 
language  more  expe<litiously  and  completely.     Perhaps 
some  teachers  may  not  have  observed  that  a  boy  may 
read  the  whole  flrsi  book  of  Cssar  without  knowing  any 
other  part  of  a  verb  except  the  third  person  singular  and 
plural ;  but  he  cannot  read  the  same  portion  without 
meeting  many  instances  of  the  kind  of  words  which  have 
been  enumerated. 

By  this  examination  of  the  forms  of  words  the 
student  does  not  learn  them  singly,  but  in  classes.  In 
each  word  he  sees  a  root  which  has  a  distinct  meaning  ; 
he  observed  also  a  termination  and  its  modifying 
power.     Should  he  then  find  a  word  that  he  has  not 
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before  seeni  but  with  a  terminatloii  thiA  he  in  aequumted 
withy  he  examines  the  root  part ;  and  if  he  ahould  baie 
met  with  that  root  before,  even  in  a  di0«reBt  kind  of 
word,  he  will  be  able  to  conjecture  the  meaning'  of  the 
new  word  with  probability,  and  often  to  determtae  it 
with  certainty. 

When  a  teacher  proceeds  in  this  manner,  potnttng^ 
out  to  a  student  the  various  forms  of  wtnrds  in  which  a 
common  element  occurs,  he  must  necessarily  remark,  or 
if  he  does  not  the  pupil  will,  that  there  is  often  some 
difl*erence  of  meaning  in  these  words,  more  than  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  suffix.  It  is  an  im- 
portant object  then  to  endeavour  to  assign  to  the  root  or 
element  a  primary  signification,  from  which  may  be  de- 
duced, both  the  various  meanings  of  any  one  word  in 
which  the  element  occurs,  and  also  the  various  meanings 
of  all  other  words  formed  by  difierent  suffixes,  and  eon* 
taining  the  same  root. 

An  example  will  make  this  clearer.  The  prinoary 
notion  of  the  word  reg^  is  to  make  sirmgkt^  or  to  make 
a  straight  line ;  hence  are  derived  the  meanings  of  to 
direct^  to  control^  and  to  govern,  in  a  political  sense. 
The  word  recHus  means  straight,  opposed  to  curved^ 
crooked;  recta  linea  is  a  mathematical  right  line.  From 
this  notion  comes  that  of  right,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  op- 
posed to  wrong.  Reg^vtla  is  a  carpenter'*s  or  work'^ 
man* s  instrument,  by  which  he  ascertains  the  evenness 
of  a  plane  surface,  or  the  correctness  of  a  straight  line : 
hence  we  have  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  any  ruies, 
or  directions^  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  things,  as  we 
say,  straight.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this 
Gubject ;  but  I  must  remark,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  school  lexicons,  instruction  of  this  kind  is  essentiai 
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to  preTent  a  youth  from  beiD"^  embarrassed  by  the 
number  of  meanings  given  in  lexicons,  and  by  the  want 
of  order  in  their  arrangement ;  atid  also  to  furnish  him 
with  that  primary  notion  which  our  lexicographers,  in 
the  number  of  their  words,  have  oAen  forgotten. 

The  connexion  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
gaages  forms  a  useful  subject  for  comparison,  particu- 
larly for  the  mora  advanced  student.  He  will  oflen  be 
led  in  this  manner  to  assign  to  words  more  accurate 
significations  by  a  comparison  of  their  usage  in  both 
languages;  and  he  will  be  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Greek  words  really  and  historically  incorpDrated 
lato  the  Latln^  and  vice  verta^  and  those  which  are  ttie 
common  property  of  both  languages,  and  are  found  also 
in  other  kindred  tongues.  A  student  should  be  taught 
too  to  observe  the  characteristic  diffhrtnees  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  his  attention  should  be  directed 
to  that  class  of  Latin  words  and  forms  which  indicate 
the  intermixture  of  another  language. 

It  is  a  common  error  of  lexicographers  and  others  Co 
mark  a  number  of  English  words  as  derived  from  Latin 
and  Gre^  which  in  fact  are  the  common  property  of 
many  tonguea.  The  words  g^gtapky^  autonomy ^  em- 
ptrtc,  difecl,  intped^  and  many  more»  are  really  Greek 
and  Latin  word%  which  have  been,  within  historical 
limits,  introduced  into  our  tongue.  The  words  geology , 
§€utroHonuc^  phftidrama^  &c.,  are  words  that  we  have 
manufactured  out  of  Greek  materials,  because  we 
wanted  them.  But  this  class  of  words  must  not  be  con- 
A>unded  with  such  as  to  lick,  to  know^  to  bear^  to  breaks 
Ac,  and  many  others,  which  are  common  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  These  are  elements 
which  belong  to  one  of  these  languages  as  much  as  to 
another ;  we  observe  the  hcX  of  their  being  fpund  in  all, 
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but  we  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin  of  tUs 
communion  of  property. 

It  is  part  of  our  pUn  to  teach  our  students  to  write 
both  Latin  and  Greek  prose ;  exercises  in  the  wridag 
of  a  knguage  being  as  necessary  for  its  complete  acqai- 
sition  as  the  more  common  practice  of  reading*  The 
exercises  consist  of  English  senleoces,  which  cootaio 
examples  of  the  peculiar  idioais  found  in  each  day's 
lesson.  The  student  has  not  recourse  either  to  a  gnon 
mar  or  a  dictionary  to  find  the  tense,  case,  and  words  to 
be  used  ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  refer  to  the  part  of  his 
lesson  in  which  he  will  find  the  model  to  be  imitated. 
Tiiese  sentences  are  at  first  very  simple ;  but  ti^  excr- 
,  cise  may  be  progressively  increased  in  difficulty  by 
giving  the  student  a  series  of  sentences  containing  a 
continuous  narrative.  In  the  junior  Latin  class,  Cesar 
and  no  other  book  is  the  model :  in  the  junior  Graek 
class,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Our  more  advaaoed 
students,  who  have  begun  to  feel  that  their  higher 
attainments  must  depend  principally  on  their  own  exer* 
tions,  are  recommended  to  translate  a  portion  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  author  into  English^  and  after  a  short 
interval  to  re-translate  it,  comparing  their  own  labour 
with  the  original.  They  can  thus  correct  what  is 
.  faulty  by  the  aid  of  an  unerring  standard,  and 
.  attain  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  by  s 
method  which  is  sure,  pleasant,  and  universal  in  its  ^ 
plication. 

The  use  of  writing  Latin,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  which  is  thus 
obtained ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  advaa- 
tage  in  making  a  student  write  Latin  with  the  aid  of  s 
set  of  exercises  with  a  rule  at  the  head  of  them,  and  s 
.  dictionary  to  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  words* 
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To  write  Latin  pros<  well  is  an  accomplishment  not 
common  in  the  present  day ;  nor  is  it  any  great  reproach 
to  a  Latin  scholar  to  say  thai  he  cannot  write  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  Muretus  or  Ruhnken.  It  is  less 
directly  useful  now  than  it  was  formerly,  but  it  is  still 
not  without  its  uses* 

A  person  may  learn  to  write  Greek  perhaps  wKh  less 
truuble  than  he  can  learn  to  write  Latin  well ;  and  we 
hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  use  of  it  will  be  felt. 
When  the  scholars  of  England,  or  France,  or  Germany, 
address  the  professors  of  JBgina,  Athens,  and  Argos,  the 
knguage  of.  ancient  Greece  should  be  the  medium  of 
communication. 

The  principles  of  Latin  and  Greek  prosody  are  taught 
in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  etymologkal 
formation  of  words,  and  (he  perusal  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets.  It  is  not  part  of  our  plan  to  teach  versifi- 
cation ;  for  we  are  of  opink>n  that  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  making  verses  is  unfavourable  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  prosody,  and  also  to  the  learning  of  the 
language,  besides  being  a  great  waste  of  time.  But  as 
opinions  differ  on  this  matter,  I  shall  say  nothing  more 
about  it,  leaving  tbe  discovery  and  the  display  of  all 
the  merits  of  verse-making  to  those  who  are  so  much 
better  qualified  to  do  it  justice. 

The  examinations  are  held  three  times  a-year,  the  last 
and  most  important  being  at  the  close  of  the  academical 
session.  It  is  our  plan  so  to  frame  the  questions,  and 
so  to  select  the  passages  for  translation,  that  it  shall  be 
a  real  examination  into  what  has  been  taught  in  the 
lecture-room*  Our  instruction  and  our  examination 
are  thus  parts  of  one  whole.  Every  day  that  a  student 
is  absent. something  is  explain^,  or  some  passage  of 
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m  book  referred  to,  which  map  be  a  sal^«ct  d  inqtihy  in 
the  eimminaUon.  A  consUitit  motive  for  eicrtioii  and 
pmiotuality  is  thus  malDtained  by  makin*  the  pop3*s 
success  in  the  annual  eiaminatton  depend  on  hb  attend- 
aoce  on  the  daily  inttmctlon. 

I  have  now  explained  the  general  principles  by 
which  we  regulate  our  course  of  instruction,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ansign  reasons  wherever  our  practice 
differs  fh)m  the  ordinary  modes.  Without  presuming 
to  suppose  that  these  reasons  will  eouvince  all  who 
follow  dilftrtnt  plans,  either  old  or  new,  I  trust  that  our 
arguments  may  be  entitled  to  some  attention,  and  may 
tend  to  forward  the  improvement  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, which  has  commenced^  and  undoubtedly  will  pro- 
ceed. There  is  nothing  which  would  exercise  a  more 
favourable  influence  on  educatk>n,  than  for  parents  and 
guardians  to  take  a  little  more  pains  in  selecting  proper 
schools  for  their  children,  and  inquiring  more  partSeo- 
Isrly  what  it  is  that  they  do  at  school.  Though  many 
parents  may  not  be  qualified,  by  previous  education,  to 
judge  of  a  youth's  proflcieney  in  mathematics  and  the 
dead  languages,  they  may  still  use  other  tests  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  that  of  direct  examination  in  the  subjects 
taughu  They  may  observe,  whether  the  memory  is 
overloaded  with  rules,  hard  names,  and  technical  terms ; 
whether,  while  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  they  make 
profideocy  in  geography,  the  general  outlinea  of  history, 
and  in  the  mode  of  writing  and  speaking  their  ovm  lan- 
guage ;  whether  they  appear  to  be  acquiring  hablu  Of 
punctuality^  arrangement,  and  perseverance  in  finiahing 
that  which  they  have  begun ;  whether  the  teacher  has 
the  art  of  giving  them  the  desire  of  knowing  more  than 
the  school  exeroiset  prescribe  or  require,  and  of  incnlcat- 
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ing  the  love  of  voluutary  study,  TliMO  ave  things 
which  911  ipay  judge  of  who  will  only  take  paios  enough 
to  see  into  what  their  children  are  doing.  I  am  not 
advocating  any  interference  in  the  internal  regula* 
tions  of  schools,  which  must  be  led  entirely  to  the 
teachers :  I  merely  recommend  persons  to  watch  more 
attentively  the  results  of  the  school  education,  and  to 
regulate  their  future  measures  accordingly. 

To  those  who  are  ardent  admirers  of  ancient  learning 
I  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  pleaded  its  cause  but 
coldly,  and  to  have  stripped  it  of  its  most  daazling 
attractions.  It  was  my  intention  to  do  so.  No  studies 
have  ever  been  recommended  on  grounds  so  weak; 
none  have  suffered  more  from  the  well-meant  seal  of 
officious  friends.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  advocate  has 
often  well  nigh  ruined  a  cause  which  can  stand  securely 
on  its  own  merits,  if  it  be  examined  by  competent 
judges.  The  simple  and  severe  models  of  antiquity 
demand  not  the  aid  of  the  set  phrase  of  rhetoric,  nor 
the  pomp  of  words,  that  only  hides  the  littleness  of 
thought.  Like  the  noblest  productions  of  the  Grecian 
sculptor,  they  would  only  be  encumbered  by  such  orna- 
ment 

But  though  I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the  advan- 
tages for  youthful  education  which  result  from  well- 
directed  classical  studies,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  high 
gratification  whksh  they  are  capable  of  affording  in  more 
advanced  age.  Man  finds  the  present  too  little  for 
him;  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past,  are  necessary  parts  of  his  existence ; 
and  hia  anxiety  about  what  is  to  be,  is  perhaps  almost 
equalled  by  his  curiosity  to  explore  that  which  has 
existed,  and  to  revive  its  remembrance.    Whether  he 
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trace  those  stupendous  rerolutiona  which  have  disiigcd 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  given  to  it  a  succcsmo 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  or  whether  man  and  his 
hintorj  be  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  it  is  still  the  same 
passion,  ever  active  and  never  satisfied.  The  field  of 
investigation  is  boundless,  and  the  objects  of  curiosity 
ineihaustible. 

From  the  national  poem  of  Homery  which  served  as 
a  bond  of  union  to  a  widely  scattered  people,  to  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  Constanttne,  and  even  to  the 
preitent  regeneration  of  the  race,  how  large  a  portion  o( 
this  period,  which  nearly  compr^ends  the  political  his* 
tory  of  mankind,  is  preserved  in  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Were  they  lost  or  neglected,  what 
a  blank  the  past  would  be,  and  bow  many  sources  o( 
pleasure  should  we  leave  untasted.  The  drama  of  So- 
phocles, and  the  eloquence  of  the  gpreat  Athenian  slates- 
man,  stilt  live  and  breathe  among  us ;  the  spirit  of  the 
past  still  animates  and  strengthens  the  present. 

Two  years  ago  we  met  here  on  a  similar  occasion, 
full  of  hope  and  expectation.  A  new  era  was  com- 
mencing in  the  metropolis;  a  university  was  opened 
offering  the  advantages  of  higher  instruction  to  9II 
classes,  but  particularly  to  those  who  had  before  been 
excluded  from  it.  Ailcr  the  experience  of  two  acade* 
mical  sessions  we  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  labours. 
To  the  zeal,  the  industry,  and  the  acquirements  of  our 
pupils  we  point  with  pleasure,  for  the  confirmation 
of  favourable  prepossessions,  or  the  removal  of  preju- 
dice ;  and  to  our  sister  university  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  train  of  newly  rising  schools  around  us  and  her,  we 
appeal  with  confidence  as  to  the  best  testimony  in  fiivour 
of  the  original  undertaking. 
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With  such  encouragement  to  exertion,  with  such  ho- 
nourable and  general  approbation,  can  we  any  longer 
doubt  that  an  impression  has  been  made  favourable  to 
the  extension  and  impiovemeat  of  public  edueatidn  in 
England  ?  It  is  on  the  teachers  that  everything  now  de- 
pends :  they  must  discharge  their  duties  with  diligence 
and  good  faith.  They  form  one  body,  united  for  the 
noblest  objects;  their  obligations,  their  interests,  and 
their  sympathies  are  the  same. 

As  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  responsible  business 
of  public  inslruction«  I  would  gladly  see  all  my  associates, 
of  every  class,  and  sect,  and  party,  treat  one  another 
with  respect  They  should  recollect  that  we  have  aU 
cue  duty,  which  is,  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  that 
the  example  of  the  teacher  will  do  as  much  as  his  pre* 
eepts«  I  am  sorry  then  to  see  those  who  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  a^e  our  rivals,  while  in  fact  they  are 
our  associates,  take  advantage  of  public  assemblies,  such 
as  the  present,  to  blame,  in  harsh  terms,  us  who  are 
their  friends  and  well-wishers.  But  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  them  ;  we  bear  them  no  ill-will ;  we  rejoice  to 
see  them  prosper  in  their  undertakings,  and  we  only 
pray,  that  the  spirit  of  charity  may  temper  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal. 

N.B. — Some  tmall  additiomi  and  a  few  veilial  corrections  hare 
been  made  in  this  article.  The  conclusion,  and  a  few  other  pas- 
ta^, it  will  be  readily  teen,  had  reference  to  temporary  ctrcum- 
stance*. 
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EXPOSITION   OP  AN   IMPROVED   METHOD 
OF  TEACHING  MODERN  I^NQUAGBS. 

By  W.  WITTFCH. 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  EducattOD,  No.  VIII.) 


[As  it  18  one  of  the  olqects  of  tliis  work  to  describe 
esiaUishtnenta  for  education  whose  general  meritsap* 
pear  to  entitle  them  to  this  notice,  so  we  concerre  it  a 
part  of  our  duty  to  g^ve  publicity  to  modes  of  instrw?- 
tton  which  are  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  hm 
been  tested  by  experience— without  however,  in  either 
case,  holding  ourselTes  responsible  for  all  matters  of 
detail] 


The  acquisition  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  la"' 
guages  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  education.  The  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, particularly  Latin,  as  a  department  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement/ 
must  be  referred  to  a  much  more  remote  origin  than 
that  of  modern  languages.  Indeed  the  study  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  tifteeoth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  a  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  began  to  animate  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  as  the  communication  between  them  was  then 
becoming  more  secure  and  easy. 

The  object  for  which  the  acquisition  of  each  set  of 
languages  became  desirable  was  different  in  its  very 
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origin,  and  continues  <obe  so.  By  applying  himself  to 
the  ancient  tongues,  the  student  wishes  to  obtain  access 
to  that  information  which  can  only  be  fully  acquired  by 
the  teading  of  ancient  authors,  and  likewise  to  refine 
his  taste  by  a  close  examrihation  of  the  languages  in 
which  those  authors  clothed  their  conceptions.  Thus 
the  main  object  in  studying  the  ancient  classics  is  to 
improve  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  with  modern  languages. 
The  improvemetit  of  the  faculties  is  not  (he  only  nor 
even  the  principal  object  for  which  they  are  acquired. 
The  knowledge  of  them  is  desirable  for  a  more  ftac* 
tical  U9e.  By  means  of  it  the  communication  of  nations 
that  speak  different  languages  is  rendered  more  easy, 
more  intimate,  and  more  extensive.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  in  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  all 
our  efforts  are  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  so  much  of 
these  languages  as  will  enable  us  to  read  their  daaic 
authors  with  ease,  and  to  comprehend  completely  what 
they  say.  But  the  modem  languages  are  principally 
learned  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  with  ease  our  own 
conceptions  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 

Tlie  objects  being  so  different,  it  would  seem  evident 
that  they  are  to  be  obtained  by  different  means ;  but  with 
surprise  we  observe,  that  the  methods  used  in  teaching 
both  sets  of  language  are  the  same ;  and  still  more 
strange  must  it  appear,  that  the  mode  of  studying  mo«» 
dem  languages  has  received  no  important  improvement 
which  had  not  previously  been  introduced  into  the  teach^ 
ing  of  ancient  languages.  These  improvements  are  in* 
deed  not  numerous.  They  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  single  one,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  of  great 
importance,  which  was  introduced  not  quite  a  century 
ago.    Before  that  period  no  other  mode  of  teaching  Ian- 
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guMgm  WM  knova  than  thai  of  eiplainiag  mi  soUior ; 
and  aa  a  maans  of  facilitating  that  tDatmclMm,  a  §tm  HU 
digested  rulea  ofgcammar  were  pctviomly  iocoloalcd. 
In  those  timea,  only  aucb  as  were  endowed  with  aa  ex* 
trsorduiary  memory^  or  had  abondaiice  of  leiaim  which 
they  w^se  inclined  to  employ  in  a  long,  tedioiia,  and 
laborious  task,  could  acquire  either  ancient  or  modcni 
langusges.  But  towafds  the  middle  of  the  last  ccnliiiy 
tdcrcucM  far  writing  were  generally  introdiiced,  aad 
they  soon  proved  to  be  a  most  important  means  for  bd- 
litaAin^  the  acquisition  of  laog^uagee. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  improvement  were 
indeed  great.  Beibre  its  introduction,  the  true  sense  of 
grammatical  rules  could  only  be  attained  by  numeioua 
previous  mistakes.  However  well  they  were  conceived 
and  expressed,  the  words  used  in  laying  them  down 
could  not  convey  the  exact  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  learner,  without  6c;me  very  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  application  of  the  rules.  Such  instances,  how* 
ev^,  were  not  brought  forward  when  the  rules  were 
inculcated ;  they  were  reserved  for  the  reading  of  the 
authors  themselves,  and  then  they  were  intermingled 
with  so  many  other  rules,  tliat  it  required  more  inge* 
nulty  and  sagacity  than  falls  to  the  common  lot  of  men» 
to  disentangle  at  once  the  confusion,  and  to  arrive  at 
clear  conceptions.  This  confusion  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  necessity  of  acquiring  most  of  the  gramnuOical 
roles  and  forms,  before  an  attempt  to  read  an  author 
could  be  made*  For  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  veiy  (ew 
sentences  of  a  book  without  being  obliged  to  refer  to  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  rules; 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  knowing  them  all  beibra 
the,  reading  of  an  ajotlior  could  be  attempted  with  any 
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chance  of  success.  Now  whoever  considers  that  every 
grammar  is  only  an  ag^gregate  of  a  considerable  number 
of  very  minute  and  unconnected  facts,  cannot  be  asto- 
nished that  this  kind  of  study  produced,  even  in  the 
clearest  minds,  such  a  confusion  and  uncertainty  as 
could  only  be  overcome  by  long-contimu'd  efforts  of 
very  intense  study. 

These  disadvantages  are,  to  a  great  eitent,  removed 
by  the  writing  of  exercises.  The  most  important  gram- 
matical forms,  and  a  few  rules  are  selected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied  is  not  only 
shown  in  a  few  examples,  but  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  memory  by  the  operation  of  writing  copious  exer- 
cises. As  soon  as  the  selected  part  of  the  grammar  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  memory,  another  selection  is  made 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  so  on  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  grammar  is  thoroughly  acquired. 
By  this  method  a  considerable  degree  of  order  has  been 
introduced  into  the  chaos  formerly  existing ;  and  order,* 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  great  support  of  memory.  At 
the  same  time  the  operation  of  writing  down  well-chosen 
sentences  conveys  better  than  any  other  means  the  true 
signification  of  words  and  phrases,  and  impresses  them 
more  strongly  upon  the  memory. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  as  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  writing  exercises  are  so  great,  the 
method  should  not  be  followed  up  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  done.  The  desire  of  so  many 
teachers  to  exhibit  the  great  progress  made  by  their 
pupils  in  a  short  time,  induces  them  to  proceed  with  too 
much  haste  to  (he  explanatmn  of  some  difficult  author, 
and  to  abandon  too  soon  the  more  secure  and  solid  way 
of  writing  exercises ;  which,  were  it  pushed  three  or  four 
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tiincs  as  far  as  it  is  done  at  present,  would  doubtless  amply 
repay  the  additional  time  and  labour.  But  even  with 
the  present  system,  the  practice  of  writing  eiercises  has 
abrid|red  the  time  formerly  required  for  the  attainment 
of  a  language  probably  by  one-half;  and  what  is  there- 
by gained  has  properly  been  transferred  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  other  scientific  pursuits. 
;  This  practice,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  first  tried 
in  the  ancient  langtiages,  but  as  its  advantages  became 
palpable  in  a  very  short  time,  it  was  soon  introduced 
likewise  into  the  study  of  modem  languages.  Here 
too  it  was  attended  with  the  same  advantages  as  far  as 
regards  the  recuting  of  books ;  but  this  not  being  the 
priucipal  ol^ect  in  learning  modern  languages,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  acquisition  has  not  been  facilitated  to 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  ancient  languages. 

Those  who  set  a  just  value  on  the  knowledge  of 
modem  languages  will  probably  regret  with  us  that  the 
study  of  these  languages  was  not  introduced  before  that 
of  the  ancient  It  is  certain  that,  in  such  an  event,  the 
teachers  of  the  former  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
lost  sight  of  their  object.  Not  having  before  them  an 
example  to  follow,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  find  out  their  own  way,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  they  would  have  gone  in  quite  a  different  track : 
after  numerous  abortive  trials,  they  would  doubtless 
have  discovered  a  much  shorter  and  a  more  efficient  way 
of  attaining  their  end. 

We  doubt  not  but  some  of  the  methods  lately  tried 
aimed  at  this  object ;  and  on  that  account  they  deserved 
the  fkvour  with  which  they  were  received  by  the  public. 
But  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
the  high  ground  on  which  they  were  placed  by  public 
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approbation.  The  eflfect  did  not  answer  the  eipectatlons 
which  were  excited.  Consequekitly  these  methods  begsn 
to  decline  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  to  be 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  if  we  except  a  few  feeble 
traces  which  still  remain,  we  may  be  justified  in  assert- 
ing, that  these  new  methods  are  almost  buried  in  obli- 
vion. Their  downfall  has  of  course  been  Attended  by 
a  return  to  former  systems. 

But  perhaps  the  modem  innovations  in  this  matter 
have  gone  too  far.  If,  iastead  of  abandoning  entirely 
the  old  road,  they  had  taken  the  pains  of  examining  it 
thoroughly,  they  might  probahly  have  discovered,  that 
partly  by  improving  the  road  itself,  and  partly  by 
straightening  its  windings,  and  cutting  off  some  round- 
abouts, it  was  possible  to  bring  the  old  road  into  a  con- 
dition not  less  convenient  for  the  traveller  than  favour- 
able to  his  quick  progress.  Such  an  attempt  at  least 
dt^serves  to  be  tried. 

Experience  itself  must  show  us  the  way  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  only  to  observe  the  different  success  of 
different  methods.  Those  teachers  of  modern  languages 
who,  from  an  over-anxiety  to  bring  their  pupils  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  reading  of  books,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  do  not  previously  subject  them  to  a  course  of 
written  exercises,  never  succeed  in  imparting  to  them 
the  ability  of  speaking  the  language.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  those  wlio  choose  the  other  method.  They  some- 
times succeed,  aud  sometimes  they  do  not  succeed. 
They  succeed  whenever  their  pupils  are  endowed  with 
a  quick  and  tenacious  memory,  and  a  certain  boldness 
of  mind.  But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  their 
pupils  do  not  possess  both  qualities  in  the  reqnisite 
degree,  the  number  of  those  who  attain  such  a  know- 
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ledge  as  enablea  them  to  speak  the  langua^  with  ease, 
is  far  from  compreheiiding  the  moiety  of 'those  who 
attempt  it  How  great  is  the  niraiber  of  persons  who 
frankly  declare,  that  they  have  submitted  to  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak  a  modem  language, 
without  Sttcceediiig  in  then-  design!  They  do  not 
impute  this  failure  to  the  want  Of  skill  fn  the  teacher, 
but  to  the  imt«ral  defects  of  their  own  memor}'.  They 
are  persuaded  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
grammatical  part  of  the  language  ;  but  when  they  try 
to  speak,  they  cannot  find  the  words  and  eipressions 
necessary  to  give  utterance  to  their  conceptions. 

This  fact  clearly  indicates  where  we  must'  look*  for 
liie  principal  fault  fn  our  method  of  teaching  modem 
languages.  Teachers  think  they  have  completely  done 
their  duty,  if  they  succeed  in  imparting  to  their  poptls 
the  grammatical  part  of  the  language ;  and  they  leave 
the  acquisition  of  the  words,  expressions,  and  {Erases 
entirely  to  the  industry  of  the  students  themselves,  and 
to  the  use  of  a  dictmnary. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  simplh^ity  of  th^  gramma- 
tical forms,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
syntactical  rules  in  all  modem  languages,  and  after- 
.  wards  compare  them  with  the  multitude  of  words, 
expressions,  and  phrases  requisite  to  be  known  before 
a  student  is  able  to  maintain  a  conversation  on  suhjeeis 
.  of  daily  occurrence,  we  must  allow  that  the  assistance 
given  to  the  pupil  by  the  teacher  is  only  directed  to  the 
more  easy  part  of  the  task,  and  that  it  is  by  far  too 
iBcanty  for  the  attainment  of  the  object,  if  not  secoAded 
by  extraordinary  talents. 

Let  us  see  what  ways  have  been  proposed  and  tried 
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for  the  attairtment  of  this  most  difficult  part  of  all  lan^ 
guages«     It  was  once  thought  that  the  learning  by 
heart  of  a  vocabulary  might  answer  the  purpose.     But, 
in  our  opinion,  few  of  those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment have  derived  .  any  considerable    advantage 
from  this  most  tedious  task.     The  words  and  phrases 
are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  learned.     From  wiraft- 
ever  cause  it  may  proceed,  such  is  the  general  fact ;  and 
consequently  this  method,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  almost  entirely  exploded. 
.    The  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  languages  is  much 
more  advanced  by  an  attentive  reading  of  books,  and 
doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  teachers  of  mo- 
dem languages  employ  so  much  time  in  tliis  task*    To 
this  mode  also  we  think  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  a  few 
of  their  pupils  acquire  the  ability  of  speaking  a  lan- 
guage.    But  it  is  insufficient  for  the  greater  number 
of  students.     That  may  easily  be  shown  by  referring 
to  the  ancient  languages.     All  those  who  have  studied 
them  with  great  application  know  very  well  that  even 
wh^n  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  their  knowledge  as 
to  be  able  to  translate  correctly  any  Greek  or  Latin 
author  without  previous  preparation,  still  they  are  un- 
able readily  to  find  in  their  memory  the  corresponding 
Greek  or  Latin  words,  whenever  they  try  to  translate 
the  most  common  English  expressions.     Experience 
shows  us  that  the  case  is  not  greatly  different  with 
those  who  try  to  acquire  the  ability  of  speaking  modern 
languages  by  the  reading  of  books. 

Many  teachers  are  doubtless  sensible  of  the  kieuf- 
flciency  of  their  methods ;  and  in  order  to  amend  them, 
they  try  to  compel  their  pupils  to  repeated  efforts  of 
spring,  by  entering  into    some  conversation  with 
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them,  but  grenerallj  to  no  purpose :  for  they  fiud  two 
difBcttlties  which  cannot  easily  be  overcome.  The 
pupil  is  commonly  too  little  acquainted  with  the  ei«> 
pressions  and  phrases  requisite  to  enable  a  person  to 
maintain  a  conversation,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  a  few  commonplace  or  complimentary 
sentences;  and  here  it  must  be  dropped.  But  even 
if  his  stock  of  knowledge  is  such  as  would  carry  him 
through  a  conversation,  it  soon  comes  to  a  atop  for 
want  of  a  subject.  For  the  circles  of  ideas  in  whieh 
both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  move  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  very  difiRcult,  and  in  many  cases  quite  ira* 
possible,  to  find  out  subjects  of  conversation  equally 
interesting  to  both.  Thus  the  honest  teacher,  who 
wishes  to  do  his  duty,  aAer  many  fruitless  attempts, 
is  obliged  to  return  to  the  reading  of  books. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  method  has  been 
tried.  Dialogves  have  been  published.  But  it  does 
not  seem  that  this  improvement  has  produced  any 
considerable  efito.  To  learn  them  by  heart  is  indeed 
not  quite  so  bad  as  to  learn  a  vocabulary,  but  it  is 
not  much  better.  We  think,  however,  that  such  dia- 
togues  may  be  of  some  service  to  a  traveller,  who  has 
already  made  some  progpress  in  speaking  a  language* 
and  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  occasionally  with 
the  roost  common  expressions  on  some  subjects  of 
daily  occurrence.  But  a  beginner  will  probably  be 
little  benefited  by  them. 

So  scanty  and  insufficient  are  the  modes  proposed 
and  tried  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  difficult  part  of 
languages*  that  it  is  evident  that  as  long  as  a  more 
efficient  mode  for  this  purpose  is  not  devised,  the  ac- 
quisitkm  of  a  modem  language  for  the  purpose  of 


speaking  wfU  always  nmaih  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  odds  are  against  a  successful  issue  for  the  greater 
number  of  studeals. 

The  usual  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatical  part 
of  languages  is  much  less  eiceptionablc  when  it  is 
aombined  with  the  writing  of  exercises.  Bnt  here  too 
we  think  a  considerable  improvement  might  be  effected 
by  a  better  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  gram- 
mar for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  We  do  not  intend 
to  blame  the  order  in  which  grammars  are  commonly 
arrang>ed.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
established  arrangement  is  the  only  admissible  one. 
But  we  contend,  that  in  teaching  a  language  the  gram- 
mar is  not  to  be  imparted  in  that  order.  In  teaching, 
the  etymological  and  syntactical  parts  of  the  language 
are  not  to  be  separated.  They  are  to  be  so  selected 
and  combined,  that  (he  memory  of  the  student  may  find 
a  very  useful  support  in  their  union.  Thus  every  part 
of  grammar  will  be  more  distinctly  marked,  and  all 
eonfusion  avoided. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  all  these 
considerations  have  been  attended  to  in  contriving  the 
following  improved  method  of  teaching  nuxiem  lan- 
guages. It  can  only  be  called  an  improved  method  as 
far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  grammatical 
knowledge  is  imparted;  with  respect  to  the  mode 
adopted  for  impressing  upon  the  memory  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  words  and  phrases,  it  lays  claim  to  some 
novelty. 

According  to  this  method  the  whole  plan  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  divided  into  three  courses. 

In  tlie  Jlrtt  coune  the  formation  of  simple  sentences 
is  to  be  taught*— for  sentences  constitute  as  it  were, 
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the  frane-wbrk  of  eadi  language,  and  phrases  serve 
only  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  frame-work.  By 
examining  a  certain  number  of  the  roost  simple  sen- 
tences, it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out  wluch  pan  of  the 
etymology,  as  well  as  of  tlie  syntai,  concur  of  necessity 
in  their  formation.  In  every  language,  we  think  the 
substantive  and  the  verb  are  the  only  parts  of  speech 
whicli  are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  simple  sen- 
tences, and  for  that  reason  the  first  efforts  of  the  teacher 
are  to  be  directed  to  the  teaching  of  them,  and  to  them 
they  are  likewise  to  be  limited  during  this  course.  Af- 
ter the  selection  of  all  the  grammatical  parts  intended 
for  the  first  instruction  has  been  carefully  made,  the 
materials  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  every  language.  In  some  the  substantire, 
in  others  the  verb,  oug^t  to  have  the  precedence.  In 
general,  however,  tlie  verb  may  be  made  the  leading 
object  throughout  the  whole  course,  and  whatever  else 
is  to  be  comprehended  under  it  may  conveniently  be 
connected  with  one  or  the  other  set  of  verbs.  After 
this  arrangement,  copious  exercises  for  writing  on  every 
part  of  the  grammatical  instruction  are  to  be  provided. 
In  these  exercises  numerous  adverbs  and  some  phrases 
of  very  common  occurrence  are  to  be  inserted.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  com- 
prehend in  a  short  time  a  great  number  of  simple  sen- 
tences used  in  conversation.  For  the  same  purpose 
about  half  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  to  be  added  to  thi^ 
course,  and  in  the  selection  of  them  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  those  which  occur  hiost  frequently. 

After  the  exercises  have  been  translated  into  the 
foreign  language  by  the  student,  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher^  Uie  work  of  the  latter  is  indeed  terminaCed« 
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but  notihBt  of  the  Ibnner.  H*  is  to  be  Admoiiisbed 
by  the  teacher  io  read  over  the  eieroises  from  three  to 
MX  times,  accofdiog  to  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
and  thai  aloud.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  advantage  of  reading  aloud  what  is  completely 
iimlefrstood  have  either  not  been  duly  appreciated,  or 
incomprehenstiiiy  neglected,  by  the  teachers  of  modern 
langiieges.  As  a  language,  when  spoken,  is  not  a 
ideaee,  but  rather  an  art,  the  organs  by  which  it  is  ex^- 
ereised  must  previously  acqun*e  an  habitual  skill  by  a 
long  course  of  practice.  These  organs  are  the  ear  and 
the  tongue.  By  reading  aloud  what  is  perfectly  under^ 
stood,  the  netessary  practice  is  obtained.  The  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  practice  are  greater  than  can 
fas^y  be  imagined^  The  translating  of  a  set  of  exer- 
cises we  will  suppose  to  have  required  an  hour ;  and 
according  to  the  average  rate  of  memory  very  little  of 
the  instruetion  coniaiiied  in  them  will  have  been  im^ 
pressed  upon  tlie  memory.  The  reading  them  over 
aloud  six  times  does  not  require  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  but  even  students  with  a  v^  bad  memory 
will  acquire  by  this  practke  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  conlained  in  Ihem. 

We  may  now  reasonably  suppose  the  student  to  be 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  manner  in  which  simple 
sentences  are  formed,  but  also  with  a  considerable  itumr 
ber  of  the  most  current  words  and  expressions,  and 
with  a  small  nnmbet  of  phrases ;  and  though  he  does 
not  yet  know  the  rules  on  which  the  formation  of  these 
phrases  rests,  he  has  acquired  by  practice  a  certain 
facility  of  using  them.  This  knowledge,  if  duly  ma- 
naged by  the  leacfaar,  will  in  a  short  time  enable  the 
pupil  to  understand  ^ba(t  is  spoken ;  and  to  reach  that 
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point  the  teacher  ought  now  to  direct  all  ins 
No  practice  perhaps  is  more  efficient  for  this  puqiose 
than  that  of  narrating  short  tales.  But  this  opwatien 
nKjuires  some  particular  skill  in  the  teacher.  He  must 
adapt  his  narration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil ;  vaA 
as  the  pupil  is  only  acquainted  with  the  formation  of 
simple  sentences,  he  must  avoid  compound  one8»  and 
stibstitute  for  them  such  as  can  easily  be  tompreheoded 
by  the  student.  This  can  be  done  in  ev^ry  instaace 
without  impairing  in  the  least  the  value  of  the  nvmr 
tion  itself.  An  instance  will  show  how  easily  this  may 
be  managed.  • 

The  following  tale  is  taken  from  a  pfinted  Gennui 
boJ>k  :— 

*  Zwei  Bauern  wurden  von  ihrem  Dorfe  abgefertigt, 
uiti  in  eine  grosse  Stadt  zu  gehen  und  dort  einea  ge« 
chickten  Mahler  zu  suchen,  der  das  Gem&hlde  des  Ho* 
chaltars  in  ihrer  Kircbe  verfertigen  kOnnte,  welches  das 
M&rthyrthum  des  heiligen  Sebastian  vorstellen  aolitc; 
Der  Mahler,  an  den  sie  sich  wandten,  fragte  sie,  ob  die 
EinWohner  den  Heiligen  lebend  oder  todt  vorgestelH 
haben  wollten.  Diese  unerwartete  Frage  brachte  sie 
sehr  in  Verwirrung.  Sie  berathschlagteu  lang^  daH&ber. 
Eiidlich  sagte  einer  von  ihnen  zum  Mahler :  das 
sidherste  ist  immer  ihn  lebendig  vorzusteUen;  denn, 
wenn  man  ihn  todt  haben  will,  kann  man  ihn  dann 
immer  noch  todt  schlagen.* 

This  tale  may  be  narrated  in  short  and  simple  sen- 
tences as  follows: —  ' 

*In  einem  Dorfe  hatte  man  eine  neueKirche  erbauet: 
Sie  war  dem  heiligen  Sebastian  geweihet  Die  £in. 
wohner  des  Dorfes  woUten  ein  Gkmfthlde  des  Heiligen  in 
ihrer  Kirche  haben.     In  der  Absicht  scbickten  sie  zwei 
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Batiern  mieh  der  Stadt.  Diese  waren  beauf\ragi  einen 
geschickten  Mahler  aufxusucbeb,  und  uber  den  Preisa: 
dcs  Gkmttbldes  mit  ihm  sich  zu  eiii]gen«  Sie  fanden 
bald  einen  Mahler  und  fragten  nach  dcm  Preisel  Den 
Preiss  kann  ich  nieht  sogleich  bestimmen,  sagte  der 
MaUer*  Ich  muss  ersteinige  umstfcLnde  wissen.  Erstetis 
aoH  ich  den  Heiligen'todt  oder  lebendig  mahlen,  Dieae 
Frage  batten  die  Bauern  nicbterwartet.'  Sie  waren  etwas 
betroffen  und  berathaeblagten  lange  darUber.  Endlicb 
sagte  eineir  von  inben  zum  Mahler :  mablen  .  Sie  iba 
doch  nur  lebendig ;  denn  wenn  unsere  Nacbbern  ibn 
iodt  haben  wollen,  kunnen  sie  ibn  immer  noch  iodt 
schlagen.* 

It  is  indeed  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  student  will 
directly  understand  such  tales,  even  wben  narrated  in 
short  sentences.  But  the  teacber  mity,  in  tbe  beginningf 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  them  by  narrating  them 
previously  in  English,  and  likewise  in  short  sentences, 
and  by  then  repeating  them,  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  Englishi  in  the  language  which  be  teaches.  AAer 
adhering  to  this  praetkse  in  tbe  narration  of  ten  09 
twelve  such  tales,  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  pupil  h&s 
acquired  such  an  ability,  that  he  may  dispense  with  the 
previous  narration  in  English.  » 

That  from  this  practice  of  narrating  tales  the  greatest 
possible  instruction  may  be  derived,  tbe  teacher  has  t<i 
repeat  them  a  second  time  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and 
whilst  he  is  doing  so  he  ought  to  write  down  all  those 
words,  expressions,  and  phrases,  with  which  tbe  pupil 
Is  not  yet  acquainted.  Then  he  places  this  paper  before 
tbe  pupil,  and  causes  him  to  repeat  tbe  tale  in  tbe  lan- 
guage which  he  studies,  and  at  least  twice.  The  -pupil 
ought  then  to  write  it  down  after  the  lesson,  the  teadier 
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to  correct  it,  and  to  admonish  the  pupil  to  read  it  otel* 
aloud  from  three  to  six  times. 

This  practice  of  narrating  tales  b  to  be  continued  till 
the  student  has  enlarged  his  stock  of  woids,  expressions* 
and  phraseSf  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  speak,  which  will 
take  place  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  may  be  tuppoacd. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  obtained,  the  first  coarse  of 
instruction  may  be  conetdered  as  terminated. 

The  student  will  of  course  be  very  far  from  speaking 
correctly.  He  is  still  unacquainted  with  by  fiir  the 
greater  part  of  g^rammatical  knowledge ;  and  till  be  has 
acquired  that,  his  instruction  is  incomplete.  To  accom- 
plish this  is  the  object  of  the  iecond  coune, 

Here«  too,  the  most  advantageous  plan  Will  be,  first, 
to  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  sentences. 
The  manner  in  which  the  subordinate  sentences  and  the 
periods  are  formed,  together  with  the  use  of  the  siib- 
jonctiTe,  are  to  be  imparted  before  the  formatioii  of 
phrases  by  means  of  preposiUoos,  and  the  regimen  of 
the  verbs  and  adjectives  can  be  communicated.  These 
are  things  which  will  occupy  the  student  for  a  length 
of  time.  But  when  the  teacher  knows  the  art  of  uniting 
the  etymological  forms  with  the  syntactical  rulea,  and 
of  arranging  matter  in  such  a  way  that  the  following 
instruction  is  duly  supported  by  the  preceding,  be  will 
save  the  pupil  much  labour  and  much  time. 

The  practice  of  narrating  tales  is  still  to  be  continued. 
For  the  new  instruction  ought  to  be  impressad  as 
strongly  upon  the  memory  as  that  imparted  in  the  fitat 
course;  it  must  even  be  applied  with  greater  eare^ 
because  of  its  more  minute  nature.  Besides,  the  nar- 
ration of  tales  gives  the  teacher  frequent  opportunitaes 
of  observing  those  parts  of  grammatical  knowledge  in 
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which  the  pupil  is  not  well  groutided,  and  then  he  may 
remedy  this  defect  by  a  few  additional  exercises.  As  for 
the  mode  of  narrating  itSelf,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought 
now  to  be  changed.  The  use  of  short  sentences  is  to  be 
discontinued,  and  longer  ones  are  to  be  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  give  them  the 
average  length  which  such  sentences  have  in  the  works 
of  the  classic  authors  of  the  language  that  he  teaches. 

The  farther  the  student  advances  in  this  second 
course  of  instruction  the  more  he  finds  himself  enabled 
to  speak  and  write  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  termination,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  acquired  the  language.  For  this 
reason  most  teachers  think  that  their  task  has  then 
been  brought  to  a  completion.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  nobody  can  be  considered  to  be  well  versed  in  a 
language  when  he  is  not  able  to  express  his  own  con- 
ceptions in  such  forms  and  connexions  as  will  adapt 
them  to  his  own  manner  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
Some  persons  connect  their  single  thoughts  in  a  very 
simple  and  loose  manner;  others  are  not  content  till 
they  express,  by  the  arrangement  of  their  conceptions, 
the  different  relations  and  bearings  in  which  they  up 
pear  to  their  minds.  Such  differences  in  writing  must 
necessarily  influence  their  compositions  in  foreign-  lan- 
guages ;  and  an  attentive  teacher  will  find  that  some 
eieroises  are  requisite  to  enable  the  pupils  ta follow  the 
character  of  their  own_^minds  with  ease  and  without 
embarrassment.  These  exercises  form  the  third  course 
of  instruction. 

Here  of  course  the  activity  of  the  teacher  must  be 
very  limHed.  Ue  has  only  to  observe  the  decided  pro- 
ptnsities  of  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  and,  if  asked,  to 
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poiot  oot  some  suiublt  subjecU  for  oompodtioii.  But 
he  must  proceed  in  this  matter  with  f^reat  precaation, 
ebe  he  in  in  danger  of  pointing  out  the  wrong  way,  and 
of  increasing  the  labour  of  the  stadent.  In  most  ca^o 
he  will  do  best  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  subject  eniirelj 
to  the  pupil.  But  as  the  facilitating  of  the  communica- 
tion between  different  nations  is  the  principal  object  for 
which  foreign  languages  are  learned,  the  teacher  is 
bound  to  insist  on  the  composition  of  letters*  which 
ought  to  make  a  principal  part  of  this  course. 

Such  compositions  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  key- 
stone by  which  the  arch  receives  its  completion.  With 
ihem  the  whole  course  of  instruction  b  terminated. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attentive  reader  that  the 
translation  of  books  does  not  enter  into  thia  plan  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  The  reason  of  this  omis* 
sion  he  will  probably  have  guessed.  It  rests  on  the 
supposition^  that  when  a  student  has  attained  the  power 
of  speaking  with  fluency,  and  of  expressing  with  ease 
and  correctness  his  own  conceptions,  he  can  find  no  con- 
siderable difficulty  ui  reading  printed  books,  especially  if 
be  takes  some  pains  in  arranging  his  studies  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  begin  with  the  more  easy  kind  of  oompo- 
sitions,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  gradually  to  the  more 
dtfiksult.  By  reading  simple  tales*  novels,  and  comedie*, 
he  prepares  himself  for  the  more  complicated  style  of 
historical  compositions,  philosophy,  and  reasoning*  In 
poetry  he  ought  to  begin  vrith  tales  and  fables,  then  to 
proceed  to  pastorals,  epic  compositions,  and  tragedies. 
Didactic  and  lyric  poetry  ought  to  occupy  the  laat  place 
in  his  studies. 

The  common  practice  of  translating  books  with  atu* 
dents  we  consider  merely  a  waste  of  time  and  labonr, 
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and  it  ought  to  be  completely  exploded  in  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages. 

Whatever  may  be  (he  advantages  arising  from  this 
improved  metliod  of  teaching  modem  languages,  it  has 
one  defect.  It  cannot  be  used  in  large  classes.  We  do 
uot  think  that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  a  class  composed 
of  more  than  ten  students.  But  as  it  is  well  known  that 
those  students  who  try  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  in  numerous  classes  very  rarely  suc- 
ceed in  reading  even  a  printed  book  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  still  more  rarely  attain  to  speaking  the 
language  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  conversation, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  above-mentioned  defect  is  a 
great  one.  We  doubt  not  that  every  objection  to  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  classes  would  be  removed* 
if  it  were  ascertained  that  by  such  a  change  the  stu« 
dents  would  be  sure  to  attain  that  end  for  which  modem 
languages  are  studied,  and  that  too  with  less  expense 
of  time  and  labour. 
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ON    THE    STUDY    OP   THE    ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Br  A.  YIEUSSEUX,  Siq. 


(From  the  Quarteily  Journal  of  EducatioDi  Not.  X.  and  XII.) 


Wk  had  intended,  in  the  foil  owing  pages,  to  ofier  some 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Italian  instruction  in  this 
country,  in  the  same  manner  which  has  been  followed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Journal  with  regard  to  French 
and  German  ;^  but,  considering  that  the  study  of  Ita* 
lian  is  limited  to  a  smaller  class,  consisting  principally 
of  persons  of  literary  attainments  and  of  refined  taste 
and  pursuits,  classical  scholars,  artists,  and  travellers  of 
both  sexes,  we  think  it  advisable  to  premise  a  short  dis- 
quisition on  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  language 
and  literature,  and  to  resolve  several  doubts  and  re- 
move some  misconceptions  which  may  exist  on  the  sub- 
ject.    One  peculiarity  of  this  language  has  been   much 
adverted  to,  especially  of  late  years,  which  at  first  sight 
might  appear  very  discouraging  to  the  foreign  studeut : 
— it  has  been  said  that  '*  Italian — the  Italian  of  writers 
and  grammarians, — is   not  the  spoken    language  of 
Italy,** — ^that  "  it  is  a  sort  of  learned  or  dead  language/* 
This  matter  requires  a  full  explanation.     It  is  true  that 
the  use  of  dialects  prevails  over  three-fourths  of  Italy, — 

*  Numben  III.  and  VXII.  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 
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that  these  dialects  are  many,  and  that  they  diiTer,  more 
or  less,  from  Italian,  but  generally  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  the  common  speech  in  the  various  counties  of 
England  differs  from  grammatical  English.     These  dia- 
lects are  not  merely  confined  to  rustics ;  they  are  spoken 
in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country  districts, — tliey 
are,  in  fact,  the  language  of  childhood  of  all  classes  of 
persons: — they  continue  to  be,  throughout  life,  the  fa- 
miliar language  of  most  people,  and  the  exclusive  one  of 
the  lower  orders.     These  dialects  are  not  corruptions  of 
the  Italian,  but  are  languages  cognate  with  the  latter, 
if  not  anterior  to  it, — they  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
dialects  which  were  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  re- 
moter from  Rome.    The  familiar  language  of  the  va- 
rious populations  of  Ci8al))ine  Gaul,  of  the  Veneti,  and 
of  the  Liguriaus,  under  the   Roman  empire,  was  not 
6nly  not  the  same  as  that  in  which  Cicero  wrote,  but 
must  have  differed,  likewise,  from  the  familiar  language 
spoken  at  Rome  and  in  Latium.     Each   province  re- 
tained part  of  its  original  idiom,  whatever  it  might  be, 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  conquerors,  the  latter  disfi- 
gured of  course  by  solecisms  and  vulgarisms  of  pronun- 
ciation as  it  was  in   Rome  itself*.     The  influx  of  the 
northern   tribes   who   overthrew   the    Roman    empire 
effected  the  total  corruption  of  the  spoken  Latin  all 
over  Italy ; — articles  and  auxiliaries  were  introduced, 
terminations  were  altered  or  neglected, — in  short,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  language  was  changed.     The 

*  Plays  were  acted  in  Rome  in  Strabo's  time  in  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, which  still  remained  at  that  day,  though  the  national 
existence  of  the  Osci  or  Vulsci  had  been  extinguished. — Strabo. 
Casaub.,  p.  233.  The  Etruscan  language  also  was  still  in  use  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Cssars. 
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change  was,  of  course,  greatest  wherever  the  iDvadets 
made  the  longest  stay  and  formed  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, as  was  the  case  in  Liombardy.  Various  dialects 
resulted  from  these  various  combinations,  which  were 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Romany  Romanic j  or 
Romance  language,  like  those  of  southern  France. 

The  dialects  spoken  in  central  Italy  retained  a  greater 
adinity  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  Latin  parent 
I  f  we  look  at  the  old  chronicles  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, written  in  humble,  familiar  style,  whether  at 
Naples,  Rome,  Bologna,  Rimini,  or  Tusoany,  we  see  a 
great  similarity  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  in  aU. 
The  familiar  language  of  Tuscany,  however,  seems  to 
have  attained,  sooner  than  those  of  its  neighbours,  a 
high  degree  of  polbh ;  probably  it  had  never  been  so 
corrupt  as  the  rest,  owing  to  the  local  position  of  Tus- 
cany, which  prevented  its  being  permanently  occupied 
or  colonized  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  also  from  the 
early  independence  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  their  extensive 
trade,  their  wealth  and  civilization.  In  other  parts  of 
Italy,  the  few  men  of  education  and  learning  used  also 
a  language  more  refined  than  the  generality  of  the 
people ;  and  thus  the  early  versifiers,  including  priuces 
and  courtiers,  Frederic  1 T.  and  his  chancellor  Pietro 
flelie  Vigne  at  Naples,  Guido  Guinicelli  and  Fra  Giii- 
dot  to  of  Bologna,  Guido  delle  Colon  ne,  a  Sicilian ;  Can 
della  Scala  at  Verona ;  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of 
Ravenna,  wrote  in  a  language  little  different  from  that 
df  the  Tuscan  poets  and  writers  of  the  same  age.  But 
Tuscany  had  this  advantage  over  the  rest,  that  its  fa- 
miliar spoken  language  was  more  generally  polished,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  poetical  and  select  language  of  the 
other  Italians.     And  this  superiority  was  carried  still 
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fatiher  in  (he  following  or  fburteenth  century,  by  the 
anthority  and  example  of  a  host  of  Tuscan  writers,  such 
as  Dante,  Dino  Compa^ni,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Sacchetti,  Villani,  Passavanti,  Pandolfini, 
who  at  once  stamped  the  wlgar  language^  as  it  was  then 
called,  with  the  mark  of  Tuscan  spirit  and  idiom. 

While  the  oral  Tuscan  was  thus  becoming  more 
closely  connected  with  the  written  langtiage,  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  Italy  remained  either  stationary,  as  was 
the  case  at  Naples,  or  deg'enerated  still  further,  as  at 
Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Italy.  The  people 
of  central  Italy,  however,  continued  to  understand  one 
another;  and  the  spoken  dialects  of  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
Rome,  and  even  ofpart  of  Campania  and  of  the  Abruzzi, 
never  varied  so  much  from  each  other  as  those  north  of 
the  Apennines.  And  as  civilization  and  information 
spread,  all  the  educated  people  of  central  Italy  came  io 
speak  the  grammatical  Italian  as  their  native  lan^nnpre 
the  vulgarisms  of  pronunciation  remaining  confined 
more  and  more  to  the  illiterate,  who  also  in  some  de- 
gree improved  their  language  from  the  example  of  their 
i)etters ;  and  thus,  in  Tuscany  and  the  western  Roman 
states^  one  common  language  is  now  spoken,  intelligible 
(o  all  the  inhabitants.  Prom  the  gulf  of  La  Spezia  to 
Terracina,  nay,  as  far  south  as  the  Liris,  and  to  the 
north  as  fkr  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  we 
have  fotmd  one  common  language  spoken  and  under- 
stood by  all,  though  varying  in  particular  districts,  espe- 
cially among  the  rural  populations,  by  shades  of  pro- 
nunciation and  accent,  and  by  idioms,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  language  of  every  country.  This  language  is 
the  oral  Italian,  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  the  Italian 
we  read  in  the  works  of  authors  as  the  oral  English 
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Spoken  in  the  various  towns  of  England  bears  to  the 
written  English.  The  spoken  Italian  extends  into  the 
Abrnzzi,  especially  in  the  province  of  Aquila  and  near 
the  lake  of  Celano  ;  it  is  also  the  language  of  the  towns 
in  the  marches  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Fermo,  as  far 
as  the  Adriatic  But  the  rural  population  of  these 
latter  districts  speak  a  sort  of  dialect. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  we  have  mentioned,  north  of 
the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  the  oral  language  of  all 
classes  becomes  quite  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  central 
Italy,  who  is  not  always  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, especially  by  the  country  people.  The  principal . 
dialects  are  those  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Milan,  Bres- 
cia, Mantua,  Venice,  Friuli,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Romagno.  Each  of  these  states  has  a  dialect  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  most  of  the  others,  and  each 
dialect  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  language,  varying  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  town  and  country  people,  educated  and 
uneducated,  like  every  other  language  in  Europe.  Thus 
the  people  of  Padua  and  Verona  do  not  speak  always 
exactly  like  those  of  Venice,  although  they  all  speak  a 
common  dialect,  the  Venetian ;  they  all  understand 
each  other ;  while  the  people  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and 
Mantua  do  not  understand  Venetian,  nor  does  a  Ve- 
netian understand  them,  when  each  speaks  his  re« 
spective  dialect.  Most  of  the  dialects  have  their  own 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  all  of  them  can  boast  of 
writers,  chiefly  poets,  many  of  whom  excel,  especially  iu 
humorous  composition.  At  Venice,  until  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  the  Venetian  dialect  was  the  language  of  the 
senate,  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit,  of  business  of  every  sort. 
At  Turin,  Piedmontese  was  spoken  by  the  late  kir*g 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  preference  to  Italian  or  French, 
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which  latter  was  then  the  court  lan^age.  Populnr  plays 
are  written  and  performed  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Venice,  in 
the  respectire  dialects,  and  popular  preachers  resort  to  the 
dialect^  especiaHy  in  addressing  a  rural  audience.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  southern  Italy,  where  the  dialects 
of  Naples,  Puglia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  prevail — with 
this  difference  however,  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  a 
person  acquainted  with  grammatical  Italian  to  under- 
stand Neapolitan  than  Piedmontese  or  Milanese,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  observed,  the  Neapolitan  dialect  bore 
originally  a  greater  analogy  to  the  Roman  and  Tuscan, 
and  the  other  dialeets  of  central  Italy  ;  and  it  now  even 
bears,  in  point  of  etymology,  a  closer  affinity  to  Latin 
than  the  written  Italian  or  Tuscan.  Neapolitan  was  the 
language  of  gOTcrnment  under  the  Aragonese  dynasty, 
and  Ferdinand,  the  late  long  of  Naples,  talked  broad 
Neapolitan. 

AAer  all  we  have  said,  we  shall  perhaps  be  asked, 
how  can  the  written  Italian  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso  be  called  the  language  of  Italy?  We  will 
explain.  Beoaose  it  is  ererywhere  the  written  language 
of  theeountryt  the  exclusire  language  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, that  of  all  refined  society ;  it  is  notr,  with' 
out  eiception,  the  language  of  every  Italian  goverument, 
the  langw^ge  of  administration,  of  all  public  acts,  of  the 
schools,  the  colleges,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  of  the 
stage,  with  the  exception  of  popular  farces,  which  are  in 
some  particular  dialect.  All  educated  men  speak  Ita- 
lian, they  Icam  it  from  their  parents  and  teacliers;  nil 
who  are  not  totally  iiliterute  understand  it,  at  least  fur 
common  purposes ;  all  who  can  read  and  write,  read 
and  write  Italian,  for  this  is  the  only  language  of  public 
and  private  instruction.     There  is,  therefore,  one  com- 
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mon  langaag^  for  social  ioiercouree  from  one  ^nd  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other,  and  he  who  is  acqu^ated 
with  it  can  make  himself  anderstood,  at  least  by  the 
people  of  CTery  town,  although  he  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  them  when  speaking  among  themselves  in 
their  own  dialect. 

We  have  said  that  all  educated  Italians,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  peninsula,  acknowledge  one  common 
language,  not  only  written  but  oral.  But  they  do  not 
all  speak  it  with  equal  fluency  or  correctness.  To  those 
who  are  natives  of  the  diaieci  states,  Italian  is  not  the 
language  of  the  nursery ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  their 
youthful  recreations;  it  is  to  them  the  language  of 
books  and  teachers,  not  that  of  friends  or  familiars,  not 
the  language  of  humour,  passion,  or  convivial  mirth,  nor 
of  erery-day  life*.  It  therefore  happens  that  even  in 
after  years,  when  they  have  occasion  for  familiar  phnocs, 
or  technical  words,  they  are  apt  dther  to  substitute 
dialecdve  phrases,  or  to  misapply  the  words  of  the 
Italian.  They  are  in  a  predicament  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  many  a  native  of  Monster  or  Conn  aught  when 
speaking  £nglish,  and  the  consequences  are  often  the 
same — misapplication  of  words  and  coqftision  of  sen- 
tences. We  will  give  two  instances  of  this  as  related 
by  Grassi,  a  Piedmontese,  in  his  excellent  though  short 

*  *  I  was  born,'  says  the  Marqnis  Lucchesini,  in  a  letter  he 
published  in  the  Florence  Antologia,  *  at  Lucca,  my  father  bein^ 
frum  Motlena,  and  my  mother  a  native  of  Lucca.  At  five  years 
of  age  I  was  taken  to  Modena,  when,  two  years  after,  I  entered 
college.  The  superiors  and  teachers,  my  brother  students,  the 
servants,  all  spoke  Modenese,  and  I,  with  my  brothers  alone, 
spoke  always  Tuscan.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  all 
TuscauH  who  have  been  educated  In  any  of  the  colleges  of  L€>m- 
bardy.'  Here  Lucchesini  alludes  of  course  to  the  famiiiar  lan- 
guage spokne  by  the  above  persons  in  the  college. 
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essay  on  synonymes.  As  he  was  walking  one  day 
absorbed  in  thought  through  a  street  of  Florence,  he 
struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  step  that  projected  out 
in  front  of  a  shop,  and  in  the  moment  of  pain  he  ex- 
daimed,  Maledetto  gradino ! — *  Confound  the  step  I* 
The  shopman,  who  was  looking  out,  with  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  gate  of  his  shop,  cried  out,  *  You  might 
better  have  said  sccUino^  as  this  is  not  a  church.'  In 
fact,  gradino^  a  diminutiTC  of  the  Latin  gradus,  is  a 
nobler  word,  and  is  used  to  mean  steps  leading  to  an 
altar  or  church,  or  other  noble  structure,  while  ncalino 
comes  from  icala^  and  is  used  for  common  stairs.  Had 
the  shopman,  however,  been  a  philologist,  he  might  have 
drawn  a  still  nicer  distinction  by  calling  the  step  before 
his  door  scaglione.  Another  time,  as  Grassi  was  tra- 
velling from  Florence  to  Siena,  the  coach  stopped  at  the 
village  of  Barberino,  and,  on  alighting,  he  was  met  by 
a  countrywoman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  child, 
being  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  hid  its 
face  in  its  mother's  bosom ;  Qrassi  said  he  was  sorry  to 
have  caused  the  child  paura,  '  fright  ;*  but  the  mother 
replied  immediately,  Non  e  pauroj  ma  iimore ;  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  two  being  this,  that  paura  is 
caused  by  something  frightful,  and  is  u  feeling  of  the 
senses,  whilst  timore  is  the  offspring  of  the  mind,  and 
may  be  produced  by  noble  causes,  such  as  timore  di 
Dio^  *  the  fear  of  God.'  Now  these  distinctions,  and  a 
thousand  more,  such  as  fronda  and  foglia^  uscio  and 
portUy  superbia  and  alteresza,  Ac,  are  felt  in  Tuscany 
by  every  one,  from  the  universal  habit  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  but,  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  are  only  understood 
by  men  of  reading  and  philological  research.  No  one 
can    fully   appreciate   the   elegance,   the    precision  of 
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which  the  lUdhM  taagmigre  is  sosecptlhle,  who  ha* 
never  eonTersed  with  Tascans.  In  this  the  eomtnon  • 
people  at  Rome,  although  they  have  no  other  km- 
guage  than  Italian,  do  not  come  near  the  Tuscans.  A 
Roman  would  hate  satd,  corraetly,  §caUno  in  the  flnt 
tMtance ;  b«it,  in  nine  casea  out  of  i«n,  he  wofiikl  ha?a 
said  paur  a^  as  Grasal  did  in  the  aeeond. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italian  cannot  be  gpoken  cor* 
redly  and  quickly  at  the  $ame  thne  $  that  tha  roundness 
of  its  periods  makes  it  unfit  fat  the  exptvssion  of  rapid 
feelings ;  that  it  is  stiff  and  atilled ;  bat  we  apprehend 
that  this  does  «ol  apply  lo  the  natives  of  Tuseany. 
Alfierl,  a  Piedmontese,  in  the  history  of  bis  own  life, 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  the  oral  language  of 
Tuscany.  **  Vfe  arrived  at  Florence,  frola  whence  we 
have  not  stirred  since,  and  where  I  have  found  the 
real  store-honse  of  our  language.  I  applied  strenuooaly 
(0  the  acquirement  €^  the  spoken  idiom,  and  by  con- 
versing daily  with  Florentines,  I  succeeded  pretty  well. 
Then  I  began  to  think  tUmoat  exclusively  In  this  most 
rich  and  elegant  language,  which  is  the  first  indispen- 
sable condition  for  writing  it  well.*' 

Pronunciation  is  another  qualification  in  which  there 
is  much  disparity  between  the  various  countries  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  native  of  north  Italy,  or  of 
Naples,  to  get  rid  of  his  peculiar  accent  or  brogue,  by 
which  he  is  easily  distinguishable  to  a  practised  ear. 
The  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  many  and  various 
In  the  different  states.  The  Milanese,  Genoese,  Pied* 
montese,  have  in  their  dialects  the  sound  of  the  French 
fi,  which  Alfieri  so  bitterly  complains  of)  they  haye 
also  that  of  the  French  diplhong  eu,  or  German  6, 
as  well   as  the  French   nasals   en,   tn,    &c.      These 
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sounds  range  all  over  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Apennines,  and  as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  Italian 
euphony.  The  natives  of  the  above-mentioned  coun« 
tries  retain,  in  speaking  Italian,  something  of  these 
foreign  sounds,  especially  the  pronunciation  of  the  ut 
of  which  few  completely  divest  themselves.  The  Ve- 
netians are  free  from  Gallic  sounds.  The  dialect  of  the 
Veneti,  even  in  ancient  times,  was  of  a  different  origin 
from  that  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  settled  in  the  great  plains 
of  the  Po.  The  Venetian  dialect  is  the  softest  in  Italy. 
The  Pied montese  is  sofler  than  the  Milanese  or  Genoese, 
and  when  spoken  by  men  of  education,  and  especially 
by  females,  it  is  even  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  and  Mantua,  have  the  roughest  dialects  of 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Bologna,  which  can  boast  of 
the  most  uncouth  of  all.  In  the  south,  the  Neapolitan 
is  pronounced  broad,  and  full-mouthed  ;  it  delights  in 
liquids,  and  dactyles,  and  instead  of  cutting  words 
short,  like  the  north  Italian  dialects,  it  often  adds  a  syl- 
lable to  the  termination.  It  has  no  French  sounds,  but 
it  generally  makes  the  e  and  o  broad,  and  softens  the 
sound  of  the  z,  Neapolitan  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  jovial, 
humorous  language,  and  not  inharmonious  to  the  ear. 
It  is  extremely  rich,  especially  in  diminutives  and  aug- 
mentatives,  as  well  as  in  invective  and  abusive  expres- 
sions. The  Calabrian  and  Sicilian  are  pronounced 
close,  and  abound  in  obtuse  sounds ;  they  change  the 
e  into  an  Italian  t\  and  the  o'into  an  Italian  t/,  thus 
resembling  in  their  pronunciation  the  Lingua  Franca 
spoken  by  Turks  or  Moors,  who  adopt  the  same  vowel 
sounds,  especially  the  u.  Yet  the  Sicilian  dialect  is  re* 
markably  expressive,  and  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  alL 
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Although  tbt  edneated  niUivefl  of  all  these  Yarioiit 
countries  do  not  of  course  pronoonce  Italian  as  they 
would  their  own  dialects*  jet  thej  retain  traces  of  dialect 
pronunciation  from  early  habit,  as  we  have  already 
obserTed.  As  regards  the  ear,  the  northern  or  Lorn* 
bard  pronunciation  is  the  most  unpleasant;  but«  in 
other  respects,  all  faults  of  pronunciation  are  equally 
disagreeable*  The  necessity  of  clistinguishing  between 
the  two  sounds  of  the  c  and  o,  as  well  as  of  the  t  and 
the  Xf  may  be  better  understood  by  looking  at  the  nu- 
merous duplicate  words,  spelt  eiactly  the  same,  though 
haTittg  totally  di&rent  meanings,  which  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  pronunciation  alone,  (6r  instance,  thna^ 
subject,  from  iemti^  fear ;  UggCt  he  reads,  from  Ugge, 
law  }  vtnH^  twenty,  from  vetUi^  winds ;  fne$9e^  hanrest, 
messei  masses ;  foro^  the  bar,  and  foro^  a  hole  ;  torto, 
a  pie,  from  torkt^  twisted ;  rocca^  a  citadel,  and  roecor,  a 
distaff;  torre^  a  tower,  (drre,  take  away;  voUo^  face, 
and  voUo^  turned.  Likewise  ma,  with  sofl  t,  means  a 
roie,  and  rosa,  with  a  smart  sound,  means  gnawed  ; 
mezzo^  with  the  z  pronounced  sof),  means  middle,  half, 
and  mezMOf  with  a  rough  sound,  means  decayed,  roUen, 
Partial  lists  of  such  words  are  to  be  found  ta  most 
grammars,  and  some  of  the  Italian  diotioharies  have 
lately  introduced  the  practke  of  distinguishing  Uie 
two  sounds  by  particular  marks,  which,  howoTer,  are 
never  used  by  Italian  writers. 

All  the  northern  dialects  abound  in  contractioms, 
but  those  of  Lombardy  and  Bologna  most  of  all :  their 
words,  though  analogous  to  Italian,  and  derived  from  the 
same  Latin  parent,  cannot  be  recognised  when  spoken, 
and  not  alwaya  easily  when  printed.  But  we  must 
now  return  tp  Italian,  and  to  its  own  domain,  central 
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Italy,  Here  the  pronunciation  varies  chiefly  between 
Tuscany  and  Rome,  besides  many  shades  of  provincial 
accent  in  the  various  districts  of  both  states.  We  can- 
not award  to  the  Tuscans,  and  particularly  the  Floren- 
tines, the  same  unqualified  approbation  with  re^rd  to 
their  pronunciation,  as  we  have  expressed  concerning 
the  propriety  of  their  words  and  the  elegance  of  their 
sentences.  Their  guttural  aspiration  of  the  syllables 
cOi  CO,  cti,  che,  chi,  is  certainly  uncongenial  to  the 
general  euphony  of  Italian;  it  Is  grating  to  the  ear, 
and  makes  the  Tuscan  sound  like  Spanish.  It  is  true 
that  these  gutturals  are  sounded  harsher  by  the  lower 
orders ;  that  they  are  more  marked  at  Florence  than  at 
Siena  or  Cortona,  and  that  Tuscans  who  have  travelled 
Aof^en  them  considerably. 

Lingua  Totcana  in  bocca  Romano  is  an  old  saying, 
and  we  believe  it  correct,  if  by  it  is  meant  the  purity  of 
Tuscan  phraseology  with  the  accent  of  a  well-educated 
Roman,  especially  if  he  has  resided  some  time  in  Tus- 
cany. These  two  qualifications,  we  conceive,  would 
bring  the  spoken  Italian  near  to  perfection.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Siena,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Tuscany  bor- 
dering on  the  Roman  states,  as  we  think,  come  near 
the  mark.  As  for  the  vulgar  Roman  pronunciation,  it 
is  drawling  and  incorrect.  The  Romans  employ  many 
familiar  words  different  from  the  Tuscans,  whom  they 
consider  as  too  finical  in  their  choice. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  think  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  may  feel  cu- 
rious about  these  matters,  to  see  some  specimens  of 
the  principal  dialects  as  compared  with  the  Italian. 
The  first  example  is  taken  from  versions  of  the  Geru- 
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salemme  of  Tasso,  in  the  Milanese,  Neapolitan,  and 

Calabrian  dialects. 

Here  is  the  Italian  of  Tasso : — 

Colei  Sofrooia,  OUndo  egU  •*  appelU, 
IVuna  cittade  entrambi  e  d*  una  fede, 
Ei  che  modesto  i  si  com*  essa  h  bella, 
Brama  auai,  pooo  tpera  e  nulla  chiede ; 
Ne  sa  tcoprini,  o  non  arditoe,  ed  ella 
O  \o  sprezza,  o  nol  vede,  o  non  s*  avvede. 
Cosi  finora  il  misero  ha  senrito, 
O  non  viato,  o  roal  noto,  o  mal  gradito. — Canto  ii.  %t.  Id 

MILANESE  VEBSION.  NEAPOLITAN. 

Lee  r  h  Sofronia,  e  Oliod  1*  i  el  «o  Zofronia  e  Olinno  ha  nome  sU  rbi- 

morot,  oppella, 

UId  tucc  duu  d*oiui  legf  e  patrl*  Tuttc  duie  Crcttiaoe.  edd*  vim 

utt  t  luoco ; 

Se  Ite  r  i  bella,  la  V  i  Tergognot,  Ino.  che  tcornuH*  d  quant*  e»a  i 

belli. 

El  Torar*  ma  ool  Tolxa,  e  pur  1'  i  Troppo  vo,  poco  tpera,  e  mauic 

cott ;  dk  fTuoco ; 

Ghe  bait  el  eaar,  f  he  caa  el  flaa  e  Nd  nne  »a  scire,  o  nu  u*  ha  core ;  e 

la  roe,  echelia 

E  lee  o  el  le  aprcasa,  o  no  la  aa  naaott.  O  no  lo  rede,  p  ■preasa,  o  ne  i>a  poc*. 

Inset  tto  bacal  l*ha  tempre  terTit,  Accoh!  eempe  'mpirrdeto  ha  ner- 

Coffnoaauu  o  pocch  o  mlnfa,  o  mal  Tuto, 

gradli.  O  nd  ntlto,  o  aprezsato,  o  nd  mne- 

duto. 

CALABRIAN. 

Ilia  Sufruonia,  Uiiunu  iliu  se  chiama 
De  na  stiessa  cridenza  e  nu  paise, 
lUu  d  timitu  anai,  quantu  ilia  ha  fama 
De  bella,  illu  hagrnu  caudii  e  mai  se  ntise, 
Ca  nu  sadi,  o  nu  vole  la  maddama. 
O  nu  sente,  o  nu  vide,  o  u  ne  curtise  : 
K  cussi  tantu  tiempu  ha  consumatu 

0  non  vistu,  o  non  ntisu,  o  rinuzsatu. 

The  following  is  a  stanza  in  the  Piedmontese  dialect 

from  a  satirical  poem  of  Calvo: — 

K  bin,  me!  cari  6eui  cosa  ne  dive  ? 
I*  ai  fave  tghtf^ass^  per  doi  quattrin ; 
Ma  *1  me  proget  a  I'era  d*  divert! ve 
Pr  feve  dismentie  !  vostri  sagriu. 
A  Te  pr  voi-ait  ttoui  ch'  i  m*  buto  a  acrive  ; 

1  parlo  con  j  amis  cb*  a  m*  vtiilo  bin, 
K  peul  se'l  popolas  veul  criticheme 

Ch'  a  dia  Id  ch'a  j  pia9,Teui  nen  crufsieme. 
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Which,   translated   literally   into   Italian,  would    run 
thus: — 

£  ben,  miei  cari  figliuoli,  oota  ne  dite  ?  Vi  ho  fatto  sghignaz- 
nre  per  due  qoattrini ;  ma  il  mio  intento  era  di  divertirvi  per 
farri  dimenticare  i  Yostri  dispiaoeri.  L'd  per  Toi  altri  soli  ck'  io 
mi  dd  a  scrlTere:  Io  parlo  con  amici  che  mi  vogliono  bene,  e  poi 
•e  il  Tolgo  mi  Tn<d  cnticare,  che  dica  par  cid  che  gli  piaoe,  io  non 
TO  adirarmi. 

The  next  is  part  of  an  idyll  of  Meli,  the  modem 
Theocritus,  written  originally  in  the  Sicilian  dialect, 
and  aAerwards  translated  into  both  Italian  and  Vene- 


tian : — 


SICILIAN. 


Dimml.  dloiml.  Apusxa  nlca  i 
Unni  Tai  cutsi  matiou  i 
Nod  c'e  cima  chl  arrustisca 
Dl  lu  oiunti  a  nui  Ticlna. 

IVema  ancora,  ancora  luci 
La  rogglada  ntra  II  prati 
Dana  accara  nnn  ti  arruci 
L'  aU  d'oni  dUleatl  !| 


ITALIAN. 

DliDinl,  dlmml,  Apetta  cam 
Ove  val  tl  dl  roatUoo? 
Tntto  i  Dotte  e  non  ritcblara 
Anco  il  moote  a  noi  vicioo. 
Trema  ancora,  ancor  blancbeggia 
La  ruglada  In  grenibo  al  prati : 
Deb  !  fbe  moiii  io  non  11  veggla 
D'  oro  I  Tanni  dellcatl. 


Cercbl  meli  i    E  aiddu  k  cbitta, 
Cblndi  r  all }  e  nn  tl  ttraccarl ; 
Tl  In  *osignu  an  loeu  fiMU 
Unnl  al  sempri  cbi  lacarl. 


Cercbl  il  mel  ?    Se  hai  tal  dealo. 
Cblndi  r  ale  e  non  tUocartl  t 
Certo  un  loco  to  ben  io 
Ore  arral  da  tasiartl. 


VENETIAN. 

Dime  Aveta  bonoriva, 

Perche  avanzistn  TAnrora  ? 

No  gh'd  ancora  aneroa  viva, 

No  rossiza  i  monti  ancora ; 
Trema  e  luse  in  ogni  parte 

Su  Perbete  ancora  intate 

La  roeada ;  ah  !  no  bagnarte 

L'ale  d*  oro  delicate. 

Vustu  mid  ?  oerchistu  questo  ? 
Sera  Tale  e  no  ttracarte. 
Mi  te  insegno  un  logo  presto 
Da  sutzarlo  e  sbabazzarte. 

Here,  but  more  especially  in  the  remaining'  part  of 
he  idyll,  the  Sicilian  text  bears  the  palm  for  graceful- 
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ness  over  the  lialkn  yarsioQ.  Thefollowii^  tf« 
cimens  of  two  of  the  roughest  dialects  of  Italy.  The 
first  is  from  ^  burlesque  Tersion  in  the  language  of 
Bergamo  of  Ovid's  deflcription  of  Chaos  ia  his  Meta- 
morphoses:— 

I  nagg  ch'  agh  km  ol  omt,  la  lam,  •  1  dl, 
Nol  gfaera  indrigg,  gne  iuTers  d<^  natiura 
Ala  la  pariva  proprio  un  gran  porci], 
Perqne  tngg  i  domegf  iara  aottmm; 
01  dur  col  teaer,  e*  1  gros  col  smil 
Faran  tiigg  quang  ensem  una  mestara. 
LT  hiunid  col  Mcb,  flol  fnad  wtava  ol  caU 
Ol  gref  oontro  al  leier  ga  stava  taUL 

The  next  is  a  specimen  of  Bolognese  prose : 

L' 
sento 
al  si  vara^ .w «  «. . ... .»  .«w|.  •  .— ^.«,»..wy^u  .»«*.»'»..«»«•■ 

e  con  piar  geni  a  ana  nazion,  o  all'  altra,  zach*  a  n* »'  ptera  oonn 
baUr*  con  gli  amij  a  t*  cnmbatteTa  oon  ^1  diiacr,  e  dal  volt  aac  d* 
rtopp,  ch' t'  *a  n  i  fuM  sta  al  prigul  d^fmn  mal,  a  t'sH  Tgnft  spess* 
•al  brutt  del  sacc. 


L'  e  fempr  tti  nn  natural  di  Bnlgnis,  dt*  quand'  i  T«do*,  odi'  V 
to  qua  s'  Tujaoota,  a  j  Tin  fubit  vnja  d'faria  anoot'  a  kr ;  e  ck 
li  vara,  al  t*  e  Titt  in  temp  d  *la  guerra,  ch*  tutc  in  drinti  sulda\ 


Which  means,  that  '  it  is  the  nature  of  the  people  of 
Bologna,  that  when  they  see  or  hear  any  thing  being 
done,  the^  immediately  wish  to  do  the  same  ;  and  that 
this  b  the  truth  has  been  seen  in  the  time  of  the  war, 
when  every  one  fancied  himself  a  soldier,  and  took 
part  either  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  belligerents; 
and  as  they  could  not  fight  with  arms,  they  fought 
with  words,  and  at  times  too  much  even  with  these,  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  danger  of  hurting  each  other, 
often  they  would  have  come  to  a  summary  decision.' 

ARer  examining  atleatively  all  the  various  Italian 
dialects  we  have  enumerated,  not  merelv  in  their  writ- 
ten  poetry,  which,  being  the  composition  of  scholars, 
approaches  nearer  the  polished  Italian,  but  in  their 
familiar  prose  and  their  conversational  idiom » it  can  be 
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confkiently  asserted,  that  a  corrupt  Latin  fa  the  basls^ 
the  main  substance  of  them  all, — a  Latin  already  cor- 
rupt under  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  still  more  dis- 
figured chiefly  in  the  spelling   and  pronunciation  of 
words  by  the  nortliern  invaders  who  partly  colonized 
Italy,  but  who,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced any  very  considerable  stock  of  new  words.     The 
process  by  which  the  Latin  of  the  lower  ages  became 
Romance  language  can  be  clearly  traced*,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  step  by  which  the  Romance  was  trans- 
formed into  Italian.     None  of  the  dialects  appear  to 
have  a  foreign  basis,  on  which  Latin  or  Roman  may 
have  been  afterwards  grafted,  although  we  should  think 
that  the  aboriginal  languages,  especially  in  northern 
Italy,  gave,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  colour  to  the 
Latin  which  superseded  them,  and  some  of  which  co- 
lour has  probably  been  retained  in  tlie  modern  dialects. 
The  difference  between  the  dialects  and  the  common 
Italian  can  in  no  wise  be  compared  to  that  existing 
between  the  Welsh  or  Gaelic  and  the  English ;    it  is 
more    like    that    between    the    lowland    Scotch    and 
the  latter.     There  is  but  one  dialect  spoken  in  Italy 
which  is  evidently  of  foreign  origin ;    namely,  that  of 
the  district  of  the  Seile  Commvni^  or  Sitben  Perghe^ 
near  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian  state.     This  sinall  popu* 
lalion  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  some  one  of  the  many 
northern    tribes  that  have    invaded   Italy   at  various 
epochs.      Some  antiquarians,  and  Maffei   and   Lanzi 
among  the  rest;  have  fancied  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of 'the  Cimbrl;  others  suppose  their  settlement  in 
the  country  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire.     Their  language  is,  however,  of  Teutonic  ori- 
*  See  Ne.  III<  of  the  Jotirnal  of  Rducation»  p.  88 
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gin,  and  here  is  a  specimen  of  it,  which  we  transcribe 

out  of  Mr.  Rose's  '  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy.' 

It  is  part  of   their  catechism,   printed  at  Padua  io 

1813:— 

Moaster.    Saitar  iart  Christan  ? 
Scular.      la :  ich  pins  az  Oott  Forghelti. 
M.  Bas  ist  ein  Christan  ? 

S.  At  itt  dear,  da  ist  gutofet,  an  dobet^  un  professart 

baz  de  hatiiz  galiarnet  Jesu  Christo. 

Here  is  a  language  essentially  distinct  in  its  ety- 
mology and  form  from  the  Italian  dialects,  as  well  as 
from  Latin ;  a  language  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  Ger- 
man. Compare  it  with  any  of  the  most  uncouth  dialects 
of  Italy,  those  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  or  Friuli,  &c.,  and 
the  difference  is  striking.  Nay,  compare  with  it  tlie 
Romanischy  which  is  spoken  in  the  Eiigadina  and  other 
vulleys  of  the  Grisons,  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  same 
difierence  between  the  two  is  evident,  the  Romantack 
being,  as  its  name  imports,  a  Romance  language,  as 
well  as  the  dialects  of  Italy.  Here  is  a  specimen  from 
the  Romantsch  catechism.  Saisadubt  ei  U  ChrUtgian 
la  pit  nobla  el  la  pli  perfelgia  dmter  tuUas  creatiratf 
ch*S  en  vegnidas  ord  il  Tutt'pusseni  maun  de  Diu. 

Having  examined  the  state  of  the  oral  languages 
of  Italy,  we  turn  to  the  written  language,  6rst  culti- 
vated and  refined  by  the  Tuscan  writers  of  the  four- 
(eenth  century,  but  neglected  in  the  fifteenth,  afier  the 
revival  of  classical  studies.  The  Latin  language  re- 
sumed the  ascendency  among  the  learned,  and  the 
vulgar  tongue  was  confined  again  to  oral  use.  But  its 
powers  had  been  too  clearly  shown,  and,  in  spite  of 
Pomponius  Laetus's  advice,  who  dreamt  of  reviving  the 
use  of  speaking  in  Latin, — a  delusion  akin  to  that  of 
his  contemporary  Cola  di  Rienzo,  who  wanted  to  re* 
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establish  (he  Roman  senate  and  the  people-king  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,— -the  despised  vulgfar  language 
soon  came  into  fashion  again  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo 
de^  Media,  who,  wilh  his  friends  Pulei  and  Poli«kino, 
gave  the  example.  But  the  eultitaiion  of  ItaHan  was 
no  longer  confined  to  Tuscans.  Bojardo  composed 
his  epic,  and  was  followed  by  Ariosto,  both  natives  of 
the  Modenese  territory.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  saw  a 
constellation  of  men  of  genius  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Rome  became  then  the  centre  of  Italian  learning. 
Trissino,  Berm,  Bembo,  Delia  Caia  were  attached  to 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  courts  of  Ferrara,  of 
Urbino,  and  of  Mantua  affected  also  to  patronise 
genius.  The  first  of  these  courts  will  be  remembered 
in  history  as  the  residence  of  Ariosto  and  of  Tasso. 
The  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of  sorrow  to  Flo- 
rence, yet  the  expiring  rays  of  her  independence  shone 
upon  Machiavelli  and  Michelangelo.  Afterwards,  under 
Cosmo  I.  of  the  second  house  of  Medici,  the  histo- 
rians Guicciardini,  Varchi,  Segni,  and  Vasari  sustained 
the  reputation  of  Tuscany  for  letters,  Berobo,  a  Vene- 
tian and  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  the  first 
who  laid  grammatical  rules  for  the  Italian  language, 
which  he  called  Tuscan  in  compliment  to  the  great 
fathers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Castelvetro  and 
Salviati  entered  into  more  minute  disquisitions;  the 
latter  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Academy  of  La 
Crusca,  which  formed  itself  at  Florence  for  the  object 
of  defining  the  words  of  the  language,  and  with  this 
view  consulted  the  best  writers,  and  chiefly  the  Tuscan 
authors  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  dictionary  of 
the  academy  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in 
1612,  since  which  time  four  more  editions  have  been 
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published  with  corrections  and  additions :  the  last  was 
that  of  1729-38,  Florence,  6  vols,  folio,  with  another 
volume  folio  of  additions,  or  Giunta,  published  in  1751, 
A  more  compendious  edition  was  published  by  Cesari 
at  Verona  in  1806,  6  vols.  4to. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  Italian  literature  in  the 
sixteenth  century  did  not,  however,  strike  finn  root  in 
the  soil :  its  productions  consisted  chiefly  of  poetry  and 
works  of  erudition ;  and  although  several  writers,  such 
as  Delia  Casa,  Annibal  Caro,  Bembo,  Bonfadio.  Doni, 
wrote  familiar  letters  and  essays,  and  Bargagli,  Ban- 
clello,  Erizzo,  Firenzuola,  wrote  entertaining  tales,  yet 
jthe  language  wbs  generally  too  ambitious,  or  the  sub* 
ects  not  sufficiently  popular.  Italian  was  not,  eicept 
in  Tuscany,  the  common  language  of  every  one;  dia- 
lects were  spoken  over  three-fourths  of  Italy,  and 
Latin  was  every  where  the  language  of  science  and  the 
schools ;  and  at  Rome,  where  the  people  spoke  Itah'an, 
Ihe  court  and  hierarchy  wrote  in  Latin.  Hence  the  writ- 
fen  language  could  not  become  national,  and  this  was 
a  serious  evil,  the  consequences  of  which  were  felt  in  the 
sequel. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  an  age  of  political  degra- 
dation for  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  which  was  subject 
to  the  delegated  power  of  Spanish  viceroys,  at  a  time 
when  Spain  itself  was  falling  fast  into  decay,  the  written 
language  and  literature  declined ;  the  writers,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  vitiated  in  their  taste;  they 
adopted  a  turgid  style ;  and  carried  the  abuse  of  meta- 
phors to  a  most  extravagant  degree.  Yet  even  that 
century  was  not  without  its  luminaries.  The  poete 
Chiabrera,  Guidi,  Maggi,  Tassoni,  Filicaja,  and  Men- 
ztni :  the  philologists  Red!  and  Salvini ;  the  historians 
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BeDtivoglio  and  Davila ;  the  great  Galileo  ; — all  these, 
and  others  whom  we  could  mention,  wrote  in  good 
language,  and  they  are  accordingly  numbered  among 
the  authorities  by  the  Crusca,  as  are  likewise  the  famous 
Sarpi  and  his  antagonist  Cardinal  Pallavicino,  with  the 
Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli,  although  inferior  in  their 
style,  and  somewhat  vitiated  by  the  preYailing  bad 
taste  of  that  age.  In  short,  we  ought  not  to  adopt 
blindly  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  Seiceniistiy  as  a  de&- 
matory  appellation  applied  to  the  writers  of  the  seTen- 
teenth  century  in  general.  The  school  of  Marini  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  did  not  extend  all  over  Italy,  and 
it  soon  declined  in  its  influence  through  its  very  ab- 
surdities. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Italy  was  again  restored 
to  a  sort  of  nationality;  she  had  resident  sovereigns, 
who  effected  useful  reforms  and  encouraged  learning, 
and  letters  and  science  felt  the  effects  of  the  general 
revival.  The  writers  of  this  age  were  investigators, 
philosophers,  sound  critics;  and  the  names  of  Giau- 
none,  Vico,  Genovesi,  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  Baretti, 
Muratori,  Mafiei,  Pietro  Verri,  Carli,  Laiizi,  &c.,  bear 
witness  to  the  change.  But  the  language,  far  from 
participating  in  the  progress  of  the  mind,  degenerated 
still ;  writers  became  careless  of  their  style :  they  in- 
troduced foreign  words  and  diction.  The  causes  of  this 
anomaly  were  various.  The  recent  splendour  of  the 
French  literature  in  the  ^ge  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
fashion  that  made  French  a  sort  of  continental  lan« 
guage,  owing,  in  some  measure^  to  the  greater  simpli- 
city  of  its  construction,  which  rejects  inversion;  the 
intercourse  between  France  and  Italy  ;  the  scientific,  po- 
litical, and  philosophical  works  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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which  were  also  produced  in  France,  and  the  popula- 
rity of  the  new  ideas  they  imparted, — aH  these,  added 
to  the  previoos  decay  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  litera- 
tare  daring  the  seventeenth  centory,  made  the  studioos 
and  the  curious  tarn  to  France,  read  and  qaote  French 
books,  and  translate  French  works  into  a  sort  of  slorenly 
Italian.  The  effects  of  this  heeame  apparent  not  only 
in  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  to  which  a  mere 
Italian  termination  was  given,  but  still  more  in  the 
construction  of  sentences,  and  in  the  adoption  of  foreign 
phrases  and  idioms.  '  We  hare  been  inundated,'  says 
the  late  Cesari  in  his  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Italian  language  published  in  1809, '  by  a  quantity  of 
bad  translations  from  the  French,  in  uhich  the  syntax 
of  that  language  and  alf  its  peculiarities  of  idiom  are 
preserved,  most  of  the  words  having  nothing  of  Italian 
except  the  termination.  We  have  numerous  treatises 
on  the  natnral  sciences,  even  those  now  used  In  our 
schools,  among  which  I  cannot  find  one  whose  language 
bears  the  least  mark  of  Tuscan  idiom  and  Tuscan  spirit 
And  this,  not  because  we  want  good  words  to  express 
scientific  objects  and  ideas, — for  h  is  easy  to  prove  the 
contrary  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Passavanti,  Cres- 
cenzi,  Galileo,  Redi,  Aldobrandini,  Montecuccoli,  Bar* 
toll,  and  the  numerous  works  on  agriculture,  on  the 
medical  sciences,  &c.,  all  written  in  pure  language; 
but  because  the  modern  compilers  of  scientific  treatises, 
being,  like  moat  meriy  inclined  to  save  labour,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  old  writers  or  the 
dictionary,  but  found  it  a  shorter  and  easier  task  to 
cohi  new  words  out  of  the  foreign  works  from  which 
they  took  the  matter  of  their  dissertations.' 
Among  the  literary  men,  several^  such  as  Zanotti, 
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Manfredi,  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Varano,  opposed  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  which  spread  most  widely  in  the 
spoken  language.  Young  men,  natives  of  the  dialect 
states,  instead  of  Applying  (o  the  study  of  the  written 
Italian,  preferred  learning  French,  as  was  then  the 
fashion,  and  many  were  found,  especially  in  the  north, 
speaking  good  French,  who  could  not  put  together 
ten  words  of  correct  Italian.  The  greater  number, 
however,  spoke  bad  French  and  worse  Italian,  or  rather 
no  Italian  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  French,  dialect,  and 
Italian  words.  Alfieri,  Parini,  Foscolo,  and  other  truly 
national  writers  living  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
complain  bitterly  in  their  works  of  the  degradation  of 
the  language.  There  were,  however,  some  men  of 
learning  and  talent  who  encouraged  the  corruption. 
Among  these,  Bettinelli  and  Cesarotti  were  most  con- 
spicuous. Both  were  imbued  with  the  current  French 
literature  of  the  time,  and  preferred  Voltaire*s  epigram- 
matic sentences  to  the  more  round  and  sonorous  Tuscan 
period.  But  this  [was  not  all.  Bettinelli,  a  Jesuit, 
afler  writing  a  good  work  *  On  the  Revival  of  Letters 
in  Italy  afler  the  Dark  Ages,'  attempted  lighter  com- 
positions both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced a  redundancy  of  adjectives,  a  profusion  of  images, 
a  minuteness  of  description,  which  serve  but  to  reveal 
the  sterility  of  thoughts  in  the  writer's  mind.  He  also 
assailed  Dante  and  Petrarch,  but  especially  the  former, 
whose  powerful  and  comprehensive  genius  seems  to 
have  excited  in  him  a  sort  of  hatred ;  he  even  said  that 
there  were  hardly  three  hundred  lines  good  for  any- 
thing in  the  whole  Divina  Commedia.  And  poor  Bet- 
tinelli after  this  had  the  modesty  to  propose  his  own 
insipid  blank  verses,  those  of  Frugoni,  and  some  of 
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AlgaroUi,  (the  latter,  however,  openly  disclaimed  all 
part  in  this  transaction,)  as  models,  and  had  them 
published  under  the  title  of  ^  Blank  Verse  of  three  ex- 
cellent Poets.'  *  Bettinelli  and  Roberti,'  says  Foscdo, 

*  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jesuilic  school,  who,  being 
fond  of  novelty,  and  yet  wishing  to  avoid  gallicisms, 
loaded  their  compositions  with  a  thousand  useless 
artificial  flowers,  and  indulged  in  truncated  termina- 
tions, especially  in  the  plural  number.  Robert!  was 
compared  to  a  silvered  snail,  who  leaves  wherever  he 
passes  tracks  of  tinsel.'  At  last  Cesarotti  came,  and 
he,  through  love  of  singularity,  and  in  hatred  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crusca,  openly  favoured  the  intro- 
duction of  gallicisms.  Cesarotti  was  a  scholar,  imbued 
with  classic  lore,  aud  yet  he  affected  to  prefer  Ossian 
to  Homer;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan 
and  other  good  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  whose  style  he  has  even  occasionally  imitated, 
and  yet  he  introduced  neologisms  and  French  con- 
structions in  his  works  with  grreater  licentiousness  than 
any  who  had  preceded  him.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  champion  of  the  Gallic  school  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  the  romantic  school  in  taste  and 
composition.  In  his  philologrical  works,  his  theory  is 
that  of  a  reasonable  liberty  in  matters  of  language,  but 
in  his  own  practice  he  wantonly  abused  the  privilege  he 
claimed.     His  biographer,  Ugoni,  justly  remarks,  that 

*  an  innovator  who  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  city  stationary 
in  literary  studies  (Cesarotti  was  a  native  of  Padua, 
where  he  studied,  and  where  he  afterwards  became  the 
professor  o(  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages)  of\en 
turns  out  like  the  prodigal  son  of  a  miser.  In  both 
eases  the  aversion  and  disg^ist  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
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ample  of  one  vice  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  opposite 
estreme/ 

In  order  that  the  Italian  student  may  better  under- 
stand the  difference  between  what  is  considered  good 
language  in  Italy,  and  the  slovenly  foreign  style  whicli 
began  to  prevail  in  the  last  century,  we  will  transcribe 
firom  an  excellent  little  work  of  Costa,  **  On  Italian  £lo- 
cution,''  a  short  extract  of  two  versions  of  Livy,  one  by 
a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  contemporary  of 
Dante,  and  the  other  by  a  north  Italian  professor  of  our 
own  age.  We  will  mark  in  italics  the  obnoxious  words 
or  phrases  in  the  latter,  as  noted  by  Costa: — 

LlVY'd  TEXT.  OLD  TBAMSLATION.        IfOPKaN  ONa 


Reoii  qiddem  juT«net 
Interomn  otlain  convtvilt 
commeMatlcHiibatqae  in* 
ter  we  tcrebant 

Forte  potantibui  hli 
apnd  S«xtum  T^n|ui- 
nium.  ubi  et  (^oUatinus 
eoeoabat  Tan|uiiiiiu, 
Egcrii  filiuB,  incidit  dc 
nzoriboi  meniio.  Snam 
quiaqoa  laudaro  miris 
modit:  inda  cortamiiM 
•ecenaob  CoUatiniu  ne- 
fat,  Terbis  oooa  esse; 
paucis  id  qiiidem  horig 
p<iue  iciri  qnantum  c»- 
terit  prcitet  Lucretia 
sua.  Quln.  ti  vigor  Jn- 
xentm  inett*  conscoa> 
dimus  equot.  invisimus- 
que  pteMot««  nostra- 
rum  insenia  ?  Id  cuiquo 
•ptfctatiMimum  tit.qu'jd 
nee  opioato  viri  adventu 
ficcarrerit  oculU.  Inca- 
luerant  vina  *•  Age  »ane:" 
omoet.  ritalit  equi*  ad* 
volant     Roman.      Quo 

a  nam.  primis  so  inteo- 
entibaa    tenebris   per- 
Tcaiaient,  ele. 


I  flffliooli  d^  re  fac*- 
Tano  tea  kno  fetta  e  to- 
)asso  di  mangiare  e  di 
bere,  ed  ora  net  padig* 
liona  duU*  uno  ora  daU' 
altro. 

Una  ferm  asaendotira- 

Smati  nella  trada  dl 
;tto  Turqainio,  Colla 
tino  flgliuolo  di  Kgcrio, 
maagiandoeon  loro,  alii 
coniinciarono  a  parlare 
deUeluromogliere;  eiat- 
cuno  pregiava  la  lua 
maravigliosamente.  oade 
h'ran  cuntcazione  e  provu 
■i  levd  tr^  loro.  Qui  non 
ha  bisogno  di  parolu, 
diase  CoHatino  ;  m  poco 
d'ora  poasiiuno  sape;a 
come  Lucrezia  mia  mo- 

5 lie  avanti  tutte  1*  altra 
i  prcglo. 

!»agiiamo,  diaa*  eg Ut  a 
cavallo,  e  andiamo  a 
Boma  e  sappiamo  die 
opere  fanno  lo  ui^stro 
feumino.  e  qoella  aia 
la  |<iu  pregiata  clie  in 
migHur  opera  sari  tro< 
rata,  quando  ella  nun 
amtk  niente  aapnto  della 
Tcnuta  di  luo  marit^). 

EIU  araoo  caldi  di 
vino,  e  senza  indugio 
montaroDo  a  eavaUo  e  an« 
darono  correndoa  Boma, 
Qoando  ri  ftirono  giontl, 
comincid  a  for  ootte. 


La  gioventA  ehe  afpar. 
t^nevn  tUia  reggia  m  la 
pasMvaaovente  banchet- 
tando,  conritanda 

Genando  essi  per  at- 
Ventura  pressu  Seito 
Tarquinio,  dove  era  in- 
tervenuto  anche  CoUa- 
tino  Tarquinio,  flgtio  di 
Lgeiio.  il  Uiteorsu  cadde 
sullo  mogil  Esaltava 
ciaaenno  la  ana  in  bkmIo 
maravij^lio-'a  fttjiamma- 
ftila  4tijmla  UoJlatino 
losUeno  che  non  v'  lia 
biaogno  dl  par(^«,  eh*  in 
brevi*  om  n  pu<^  sapete 
di  quaata  Lugresia  fer- 
paui  tutto  I*  altre.  Siamo 
giovanl  •  fcrtl.  peretie 
non  muntiamo  a  cuvullo, 
e  non  andUmo  no{  iteaii 
a  ricono$c€re  la  cuaUotta 
dl  noetre  donne?  Hi- 
tenga  per6  qgnuno  ner 
fbrrao  e  diroostrato  cioc- 
cb^  verra  a  cadergUaott* 
urchio  nel  nun  pensato 
rilorao  del  mariU*. 

Kran  caUii  dt  vino,  e 
giidan  tatii }  andiawo; 
V  vulano  a  Roma  di  pien 
gphfpo :  vi  giuBfOBo 
•uir  unbnmir  della  sera. 
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The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  its 
subsequent  occupation  by  them  till  1814,  sunk  the 
Italian  languag^e  to  the  lowest  point  It  really  seemed 
at  one  time  as  if  that  beautiful  idiom  was  becoming 
extinct.  In  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  absurdly  annexed 
to  the  French  empire,  which  included  Piedmont,  Ge- 
noa, Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  French  was 
the  language  of  the  rulers,  of  the  chief  officers  and  ma- 
gistrates, the  language  of  the  bar,  the  official  language 
in  short,  and  consequently  the  forced  one  of  refined 
society.  At  last,  in  March,  1809,  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
allowed  the  Italian  language  to  be  used  in  Tuscany 
conjointly  with  the  French  in  pleading,  as  well  as  in 
legal  documents,  &c.  He  also  allotted  an  annual  pre- 
mium to  the  best  work  in  Italian.  But  this  solitary 
encouragement  had  little  effbct  in  counteracting  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  system.  In  Lombardy  and  the 
Venetian  states,  which  were  designated  by  the  high- 
sounding  appellation  of  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Italian  was 
the  acknowledged  language  of  government,  but  French 
influence  and  fashion  were  paramount ;  French  decrees 
came  from  the  emperor's  cabinet ;  the  viceroy  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  a  French  army  was  constantly  stationed 
in  the  country  ;  French  was  the  language  of  ton.  The 
same  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  there  was  a 
French  king  and  queen,  a  complete  French  court ; 
French  superior  officers,  civil  and  military ;  a  French 
stationary  army  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  learned  to  talk 
broken  French  in  preference  to  Italian.  Italians  in 
general  do  not  excel  in  their  pronunciation  of  French, 
and  the  Neapolitans  are  especially  awkward  in  the  diph- 
thongs. It  was  during  that  epoch  of  moral  servility 
that  the  most  barbarous  neologisms  were  introduced, 
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not  because  Italian  words  were  wanted,  but  because 
youug:  nien»  ignorant  of  their  own  language,  adopted  the 
words  of  their  French  masters,  which  had  become  fami- 
liar to  their  ears.  Then  such  words  became  current  as 
arrangiare  for  porre  se$to^  arrivare  for  accadere^  paror 
lizzare  for  no9pendere^  vidimare  for  conlrassegnare^  din- 
organizzare  for  sconcertare,  abhonarsi  instead  of  ojio- 
aiarsi,  debordare  for  traripare^  percezione  instead  of 
riscomoney  iratiamenlo  instead  of  onorario^  and  a 
crowd  of  chittanze^  restanze,  ammonii^  rinvii,  Jun- 
zionarj,  conlabilitdj  buro,  bordero,  rapporti,  redatiori, 
rivuU^  and  the  verbs  energizzare^  rivoluzionare,  denuh 
cratizzare,  and  such  like,  with  which  the  newspapers 
and  political  pamphlets  of  the  republican  period  were 
spangled  ;  and  also  phrases,  such  as  vengo  di  dirvi,  mI 
campo,  meUersi  in  roita^  senza  ritorno^  and  a  thousand 
other  barbarisms  of  this  sort,  the  meaning  of  every  one 
of  which  could  have  been  rendered  by  sound  and  plain 
Italian  words,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  author,  and 
in  every  dictionary.  A  bastard  jargon  was  thus  formed, 
neither  Italian  nor  French,  but  which  resembled  rather 
the  Lingua  Franca  which  is  used  in  the  harbours  of  the 
Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and  it  was 
not  only  spoken,  but  written  and  printed  in  the  public 
documents,  aud  even  in  the  legislative  enactments  of 
the  newly-created  governments.  The  minister  of  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Count  Vaccari,  wishing 
to  place  some  restraint  on  this  abuse,  induced  a  man  of 
letters  to  compile  *  an  index  of  words  commonly  used, 
which  are  not  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,'  whicb  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1812. 

Peace  came,  and  with  it  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
the  French.     The  restored  governments,  whatever  their 
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ethtr  defteicnftim  may  be,  art  at  Idaai  Italian,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Lombetdy*     But  even  in  the  latter, 
th«  total  dttsimilarity   between  the  German  and  the 
Italian  tongues,  and  the  little  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  people,  prevents  any  corrupting  influence 
being  exercised  by  the  fomcr  ;  and  the  language  of  the 
administration,  of  the  Judicial  courts,  and  of  the  schools* 
continues  to  be  the  Italian.     Indeed,  the  love  of  the 
national  language,  almost  extinct  under  the   French, 
has   rerived   to  a  wonderful    degree  since  the  peace. 
Throughout  the  preceding  period,  a  few  men  of  genius 
and  honest  sentiments    had    stemmed    the   current; 
Pariai,  Foscolo,  Pindemonte«  Alfieri,  and  Monti  t  the 
two  last,  especially,  proieasing  themselves  disciples  of 
Dante,  the  great  fatlier  of  Italian  literature,  who  had 
lain  nearly  forgotten  for  centuries  past.    Their  example 
encouraged  others  to  study  the  Divine  Comedy.     Then 
came  philologists  and  sonnd  critics,  who  showed  the 
beauties  of  the  Italian,  and  made   their  countrymen 
ashamed  of  the  slovenly  jargon  that  was  substituted  for 
it.     Such  were  Napione,  Cesari,  Lamberti,  and  Gior- 
dani.    All  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  not  Tuscans ; 
they   were  North  Italians;  and  it  is  fiiom  Lombardy 
that  the  impulse  was  given.     Gallicisms,  both  of  etymo- 
logy and  syntax,   were  unanimously   condemned    and 
hunted  out :  peccamtnus  was  said  with  regard   to  past 
errors,  and  in  this  salutary  reform  Italians  of  all  parties, 
and  of  every  state,  from  Turin  to  Calabria,  agreed. 
Italian  was  again  the  language  of  all  the  restored  go- 

*  See  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  JoQrnal  of  £dacation,  about  the 
schools  established  hy  the  Austrian  administration  in  Lombardy, 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  is  instruction  in  the  Italian 
laneuMs. 
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iremmentA,  aiid«  what  is  nore,  the  language  of  public 
inatriictioQ  througrhout  the  Peninsula.  But  now  the  old 
dispute  about  Tuscan  purism  and  supreoMcy  was  re- 
vised, and  it  gave  rise  to  a  long*  hitter,  and  voluminous 
controversy.  The  attack  was,  we  belie ve«  begun  by 
Monlii  who  adopted^  in  some  degree,  the  opinions  of 
Cesarotti,  without^  however,  imitating  the  extreme  neo- 
logisms of  that  writer.  This  question,  between  Monti 
and  his  son-in-law,  Perticari,  on  one  side,  and  the  Tuscans 
on  the  other,  assumed  at  first  the  character  of  a  mere 
philological  problem ;  vis.,  whether  the  written  Italian,  or 
lingua  iUusiret  has  ever  been  the  spohen  language  of 
any  part  of  Italy,  or  whether  it  was  first  used  in  writing 
by  the  Tuscans  alone,  or  by  writers  from  various  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  at  the  same  time  I  We  have  already 
said  something  on  this  subject;  we  consider  that  the 
langruage  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  was  never 
exactly  the  language  of  the  common  people  in  any 
part  of  Italy ;  but  we  believe,  that,  of  all  the  spoken 
idioms,  that  of  Tuscany  resembled  it  most  at  the  time. 
That  idiom  has  somewhat  altered  since,  and  yet,  afler 
a  period  of  five  centuries,  it  still  resembles  the  lan- 
guage of  those  great  Tuscan  writers  more  than  any 
otiMr  Italian  dialect  We  here  mean  the  Tuscan  as 
it  is  spoken  by  men  of  some  education^  and  not 
the  common  idioms  of  some  particular  districts,  which 
might  be  compared  to  our  London  cockneyisms  and 
vulgar  slang  phrases.  Even  in  the  city  of  Florence 
the  language  of  the  Camaldoli  is  fiill  of  solecisms* 
The  oral  language  of  Rome  stands  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment. It  became  refined  later  than  the  Tuscan,  for 
this   reason,  that  it  remained   longer  confined  to  the 
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Tulgar,  the  court  and  hierarchy  retaioing  the  use  of 
Latin.  And  yet  the  hfe  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  written  in  a 
familiar  style  by  a  contemporary  of  this  tribune,  is  quite 
intelligible  to  all  who  understand  the  written  Italian. 
Since  the  ag^  of  -Leo  X.,  however,  all  educated 
Romans  speak  grammatical  Italian  as  their  native 
language,  and  the  solecisms  and  vulgarisms  which 
the  lower  class  still  retain,  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  separate  dialect  The  songs  and  ballads  of 
the  peasants  of  the  Campagna,  some  of  which  have 
been  lately  collected  and  published,*  are  pure  Italian. 
Rome  and  Tuscany  are,  therefore,  the  two  countries 
where  the  spoken  language  can  be  called  Italian,  as  it 
bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  written  Italian  that 
the  oral  language  of  Paris  or  London  does  to  the  written 
language  of  France  or  England. 

But  another  and  a  more  practical  question  derived 
firom  the  preceding  is,  whether  Italian  writers  ought  to 
follow  exclusively  the  Tuscan  authors  of  the  fourleeath 
century,  the  golden  age^  as  it  is  called,  of  the  language. 
We,  for  our  part,  should  say, — imitate  them  in  the 
choice  and  proper  application  of  their  words,  as  far  as 
they  can  supply  them ;  but  with  regard  to  their  turn  of 
phrases  and  their  idiomatic  sentences,  we  think  some 
discrimination  is  required.  We  ought  first  to  distin- 
guish between  the  poets  and  the  prose-writers.  Among 
the  former,  Dante  and  Petrarch  will  always  continue  to 
be  models  in  their  respective  walks.  Dante,  above  all, 
is  the  great  master,  the  universal   Italian  rather  than 

*  Saggio  dt  Canti  popolari  della  Provincia  di  Marittima  e 
Campagna.  Edited  by  the  Cavoliere  P.  E.  Visconti,  Roma, 
1830. 
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Florentine  poet«  for  be  took  bis  words  from  the  Tarioiw 
dialects  of  Italy.     Among  the  prose- writers,  Boccaccio 
has  been  extolled  by  many  as  the  first,  the  only  master* 
The  elegance  of  bis  language  and  the  choice  of  his 
expresinons  are  wonderfdlly  grpit ;  but  his  mode  of 
construction  cannot  serve  as  a  general  model  for  all 
kinds  of  composition.     He  olWn  indulges  in  the  Latin 
or  Ciceronian  period,  more  than  is  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  the  Italian  language,  more  thsn  can  be  borne 
by  the  active  temper  of  modem  elocution.     How  ean  a 
long  period,  thickset  with  a  forest  of  articles  unknown 
to  the  Lathis,  read  smoothly  with  the  governing  verb 
at  the  end  ?    The  turn  of  Boccaccio  s  sentences  was 
studied  ;  it  was  certainly  not  that  of  familiar  conver- 
sation  even  in  his  time.     The  historians,  however,  of 
the  same  date  furnish  a  less  ambhious  and  more  fluent 
style.     Dino  Compagni,  Villani,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Mac4)iavellt,  the  greatest  of  all,  rejected  the  inverted 
order^  and  wrote  a  pure  current  Italian  prose.     80  did 
Passavanti  and  Cavalca,  and  the  novelist  Sacchetti,  who 
writes  as  his  countrymen  spoke.     There  are,  therefore, 
various  models  for  various  sorts  of  Italian  prose-coni* 
position.     We  shall  quc^e  here  the  words  of  Niccolini, 
from  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  in  1821  before  (he 
academy  of  La  Crnsca,  that  academy  which  has  unjustly 
been  accused  of  being  the  holy  inquisition  of  Italian 
literature  :  **  Let  onr  writers  employ,  above  a11i  clear 
determinate  expressions,  understood  by  all,  spoken  and 
written  by  many  ;  let  them  avoid  pedantry,  as  well  as 
licentiousness ;  let  the  rules  of  mir  language  be  unto 
them  as  a  bridle,  and  not  as  a  chain  ;  let  us  avoid  the 
error  of  our  fathers  in  the  last  century, — who  bestowed 
all  their  attention  on  the  subjects  about  which  they 
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wrote,  and  not  on  the  words  in  which  they  clothed  their 
idems, — as  well  as  the  copious  Terbosity  of  others,  by 
which  it  has  been  obsenred  that  the  patriniony  of  homan 
koowlcfl^  has  not  been  enriched  by  one  single  thought'* 
On  the  other  side,  Perticari  himself  says  :  ^  Had  we 
been  living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  migiit  have 
freely  borrowed  words  firom  all  the  dialects,  and  thus 
have  enriched  the  written  language  which  we  con- 
tributed to  create  ;  but  the  language  is  now  formed, 
and  we  cannot  make  it  anew.  We  may  add  some  new 
names  of  objects  or  ideas  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and 
Mre  must  consult  for  this  purpose  the  writer,  whether 
Neapolitan  or  Milanese,  Florentine  or  Roman,  who  has 
first  made  use  of  them ;  but  we  must  not  capriciously 
alter  the  meaning  of  words,  or  substitute  alien  ones  for 
those  already  received."  Thus  men  of  judgment^  when 
speaking  calmly  and  with  honest  purpose,  generally 
some  nearer  each  other  in  their  conclusions  than  they 
themselves  would  have  supposed  at  the  outset. 

And  in  fact,  if,  as  the  more  exaggerated  purists 
pretend,  no  one  can  speak  or  write  correctly,  unless  he 
has  drunk  in  youth  of  the  waters  of  the  Amo,  or  at 
least  unless  he  has  long  resided  on  the  bauks  of  that 
stream ;  it  follows  that  the  rest  of  the  Italians  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  write  at  all,  and  that  Tuscany  must 
remain  in  single  blessedness  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula.  But  these  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
enlightened  Tuscans.  On  the  other  side,  we  must  not 
judge  of  the  Tuscan  language  from  the  caricatures  of 
it  that  have  been  drawn  by  Gokioni  and  others,  who 
represent  the  Cruscante  as  a  pedantic,  absurd- talking 
being. 

We  have  expatiated  at  some  length  upon  these  philo- 
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logical  questions,  because  students  of  Italian  cannot  fai^, 
especially  if  they  should  travel  into  Italy,  to  hear  and 
read  much  about  this  controversy,  and  they  might  be 
puzzled  and  disheartened  by  the  exaggerations  of  the 
more  violent  zealots  of  either  party.  Italian  is  a  language 
that  reqnires  to  be  studied  assiduously,  in  order  that  one 
may  perceive  its  power  and  its  beauties.  The  best 
scholars  of  Italy,  men  grrowiiold  in  philological  studies, 
have  acknowledged  that  the  longer  they  have  laboured 
at  their  own  language,  the  more  they  have  discovered 
its  capabilities,  and  the  elegance,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  precision  and  strength,  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  writer  has  yet  exhibited  all 
these  powers  in  their  fulness.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  zeal  with  which  questions  of  language  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Italians  oL  late  years,  although  carried 
sometimes  beyond  the  verge  of  sound  philosophy,  is 
either  misplaced  or  useless,  for  the  subject  is  to  Italy  a 
matter  of  high  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
as  no  people  without  a  common  language  can  ever 
rank  as  a  nation. 

The  field  of  Italian  literature  is  much  more  extensive 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  various  ages  ;  but 
for  the  rest  we  must  referto  the  numerous  bibliographers, 
to  Tiraboschi,  and  to  Lombardi,  the  continuer  of  his 
work,  to  Fontanini,  Crescimbeni,  Gamba,  &c.  We  may, 
perhaps,  in  a  future  part,  give  a  critical  list  of  the  best 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  works  which  may 
afford  valuable  assistance  to  students.  The  English 
have,  until  lately,  derived  their  notions  about  Italy,  the 
Italians,  and  their  literature,  chiefly  through  French 
channels,  a  medium  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
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It  it  time  that  etery  nation  sbooM  be  heard  in  its  own 
ccitse.     No  one  ought  to  foim  a  judgment  of  matters 
connected  with  otlier  conntries,  unless  he  has  referred  to 
tlie  best  natiire  autliorities.     It  is  a  common  error,  de- 
rhred  from  political  exaggeration,  to  suppose  that  the 
Italian  mind  has  been  asleep  erer  since  the  restoration 
of  1615.     Nerer  perhaps  was  there  a  period   during 
which  it  was  so  active^    The  presses  of  Milan,  Pi^via, 
Fadiis,  Venice,  Turin,  Floreoce,  Rome,   Naples,  and 
Palerttto,  bring  forth  erery  year  numerous  works,  of 
which  yery  few  erer  cross  the  Alps,  or  are  known  even 
by  name  to  foreign  critics.    Almost  erery  town  of  Lorn- 
bardy  has  its  presses  employed.     We  might  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  Biblioteca  Italiana,  and  to  those  of  the 
Antologia  of  Florence,  the  two  best  literary  journals  of 
Italy,  where  monthly  lists  of  the  new  publications  are  to 
be  found.     But  these  lists  do  not  include  by  far  the 
whole  of  the  new  works.     Many  books  are  published  in 
southern  Italy,  at  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  wtiieh   an 
hardly  erer  known,  even  by  name,  at  Florence  or  Milan. 
The  want  of  security  for  literary  property  is  a  great  evil. 
As  soon  as  a  work  of  any  attraction  is  published  in  one 
of  the  Italian  states,  reprints  of  it  appear  in  others. 
This  is  to  writers  and  bodisellers  a  more  scTtre  efaedi 
than  even  the  censorship ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  discon- 
ragements,  Italy  has  produced  during  the  last  twenty 
years  excellent  works  of  history,  biography,  classical 
learoingy  and  illustration  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  books  of 
travels,  historical  novels,  essays,  descriptive  sketchea,  in 
short  all  the  materials  for  an  entertaining  library,  in 
which  Italy  was  before  rather  deficient ;  likewise  good 
works  on  science,  jurispmdenee,  public  economy,  be- 
sides an  immense  number  ef  new  and  oorract  editioBs 
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of  former  writers,  and  especially  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  which  we  see  with  pleasure  the  Italians 
have  turned  their  attention,  for  in  them  are  to  be  found 
the  true  elements  of  modern  Italian  civilization  and 
nationality.  Among  the  original  works,  we  will  men- 
tion a  few  that  occur  to  us  now  ;  Micali's  Italy  before 
the  Roman  dominion,  Pignotli's  excellent  History  of 
Tuscany,  Botta's  important  History  of  Italy  during  the 
French  invasions  and  late  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  again  his  recent  continuation  of  Guicciardini, 
Cicognara's  History  of  Sculpture,  Ferrario's  History  of 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  Litta's  splendid  biographical 
and  archaeological  work  on  the  great  Italian  families, 
Inghirami's  Etruscan  Antiquities.  Among  the  jurists 
and  political  economists,  Romagnosi,  Gioja,  Tamburini, 
are  illustrious  names.  The  plays  of  Nota  and  Giraud  ; 
the  trugedies  of  Pellico,  Manzoni,  and  Niccolini,  are 
justly  admired.  Manzoni  has  given  Italy  the  best,  we 
may  say  the  first,  historical  novel  she  ever  had,  and 
numerous  writers  have  now  followed  the  same  career. 
Delia  Cella,  Brocchi,  Raddi,  Breislak,  Rosellini,  have 
published  their  travels  undertaken  for  objects  of  learning 
or  science.  Of  poets  and  philologists,  Monti,  Foscolo, 
Pindemonte,  are  lately  dead.  Among  scientific  men, 
Vacck,  Piazzi,  Volta,  Scarpa,  Oriani,  are  also  departed. 
But  Aldini,  Brugnatelli,  Configliacchi,  Ferrara,  Conti, 
and  Mai  are  living.  All  the  above  names,  and  we  have 
only  mentioned  those  most  generally  known,  aflTord  a 
sufficient  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  to  say,  that 
Italy  is  *'  the  land  of  the  dead."  There  exists  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  England  in  procuring  new  works 
from  the  various  parts  of  Italy ;  there  is,  however,  one 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  ITALIAN 

LANGUAGE. 


(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XII.) 

We  promised  in  a  former  Number*  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions to  students  of  Italian  in  this  country,  nvith 
respect  to  the  method  of  learning  that  language,  and 
also  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  other  works,  which  may  afford  asaiftaBCff.  We 
cannot  enter  here  into  an  elaborate  gramnatioal  dis- 
sertation ;  we  shall  merely  make  such  remarks^  and 
offer  such  hints  as  have  occurred  to  us  at  Tarious 
times. 

The  first  thing  is  to  acquire  a  good  pronunciation. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  the  tea(:ber,  if  not  a 
native  of  Tuscany  or  Rome,  should  at  le^t  be  familiar 
with  the  pronunciation  of  educated  people  in  those 
countries,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  our  former 
article;  and  that  he  should  pronounce,  for  instance, 
ibe  letter  u  full  and  roond,  like  the  English  oo ;  that 
he  should  be  exact  in  discriminating  between  the  two 
sounds  of  the  e  and  of  the  o,  as  well  as  those  of  the  s 
and  the  z;  and  also  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  00 
and  ct,  which  ooght  to  be  sounded  as  the  English  ch^ 
though  somewhat  more  softly;  the  toe,  «ei,  wliick 
latter  have  the  sound  of  the  English  $h  in  shame,  Mh  ; 

*  No.  X.  of  the  Jonmal  of  Bdocation,  p.  805. 
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the  gl^  which  is  pronounced  as  tlie  French  il  in  bovilli, 
and  the  gn,  which  sounds  as  in  French  in  the  word 
Etpagne,  These  we  consider  as  the  principal  tests  of 
Itahan  prouundatioii,  and  the  student  himself  will  soon 
discover,  by  referring  to  a  good  grammar,  such  as  that 
of  Galignani,  edited  by  Montucci,  Lecture  I.,  whether 
his  teacher  is  deficient  in  any  of  these  requisites.  Let 
him  not,  however,  carry  his  suspicion  and  fastidious- 
ness to  extremes,  for  he  will  find  many  well-educated 
Italians,  and  fuch  most  Italian  teachers  in  this  country 
certainly  are,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  all  the  above  cases,  and  who  yet  in  com- 
mon conversation  occasionally  deviate  from  it.  If  tlie 
pupil  feels  any  doubts  in  some  particular  instance,  he 
ou£rlit  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  the  point, 
80  as  to  define  at  once  the  proper  sound  of  the  word, 
which  when  acquired  he  will  not  easily  forget.  Of  the 
aspiration  by  the  Florentines  of  the  ca^  co^  cu,  che^  chi, 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  can  only  add  that  it 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Montucci  remarks  that  this 
habit  is  very  ancient,  and  occurred  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, as  appears  by  the  epigram  : 

Chommods  dicebat,  si  quaudo  oommoda  vellet 
Dicere,  et  hinsidiM,  Arrius  intidias. 

Arrius  must  have  said  c^mmoda,  exactly  as  a  Flo« 
rentine  would;  and  Ainsidias,  like  a  modern  vulgrar 
cockney. 

The  pronunciation  of  Italian  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
quire by  natives  of  England.  It  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  pronounce  Italian  than  French.  We  have 
known  persons  read  Italian  pretty  correctly  after  one  or 
two  lessons.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  accent, 
of  which  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  in  every  polysy- 
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labic  word.     The  stress  is  laid  on  the  accented  syllable 
by  raising  the  voice.    The  Italian  accent  is  seldom 
written,  except  when  it  falls  upon  the  last  syllable  of 
a  word  where  it  is  marked  Q);   the  Italians  having 
adopted  the  grave  accent  for  terminations,  and  reserved 
the  acute  for  the  middle  of  words.     The  accents  do 
not,  as  in  French,  mark  the  broad  or  close  pronuiuti- 
ation  of  the  vowel  itself.     In  the  middle  of  words,  the 
accent  is  used  only  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  am- 
biguity ;  as  balia,  *  power/  to  distinguish  it  from  bdlia 
'^  nurse,'  in  the  latter  word  the  accent  being  on  the 
first  a.     Some  monosyllables  are  written  with  an  ac- 
cent for  the  same  reason:  di,  *day,'  as  distinguished 
from   the  preposition  di,  *of.'      Likewise  pie^  *foot,* 
is   distinguished  by   the  accent  from  ptV,    plural   of 
the  feminine  adjective  pia,  '  pious,'  and  gi&y  *  already,* 
from  gia,  a  poetical  word,  signifying  *  he  went.'     lu 
these  cases  the  accented  word  is  invariably  a  mono* 
syllabic  diphthong,  whilst  its  non-accented  double  may 
be  counted  in  poetry  as  two  syllables :  pi  e«  gi-a.     The 
first  class  of  diphthongs  are  called  raccoUu  in  which 
the  first  vowel  is  hurried  over,  and  is  less  discernible 
by  the  ear  than  the  latter;  and  the  second  class  are 
called  ditUsif  in  which  both  vowels  are  equally  sounded 
in  pronunciation. 

In  dissyllables  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
accent,  for  unless  it  is  writteu  on  the  last  syllable,  it 
lies  necessarily  on  the  first.  But  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables  are  often  perplexing  to  a  foreigner.  Most 
dictionaries  now,  however,  have  the  accented  syllable 
marked. 

Wc  would  advise  the  student  to  make  his  teacher 
read  to  him  loud  and  slowly  separate  Italian  sentences, 
with  the  proper  accent  and  intonatbn,  and  he  should 
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then  repeat  them  aAer  him  until  be  can  imitate  him  per- 
fectly. From  a  short  sentence  he  ought  to  pass  to  a 
long  period,  and  lastly  to  a  whole  paragraph  of  good 
Italian  prose,  such  as  Villani  or  Machiavelli.  This 
eiercise  ought  to  be  frequently  repeated;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  the  student  ought  to  repeat 
aloud  to  himself  the  same  paragraph.  Indeed,  reading 
aloud  is  a  useful  practice  that  ought  to  be  repeated 
oAen,  and  persevered  in.  The  ear  caunot  be  too  soon 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  foreign  words  and  foreign 
periods.  This  is  particularly  important  with  regard 
to  Italian,  a  language  of  which  harmouy  is  so  essen- 
tial an  element,  and  which  becomes  absolutely  odious 
when  spoilt  by  bad  pronunciation  and  bad  into- 
nation. 

Italian  orthography  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  any 
language  in  Europe.  There  are  no  mute  letters,  except 
the  A  in  a  few  words ;  the  vowels  have  each  a  distinct 
sound ;  the  diphthongs  retain  the  pronunciation  of  each 
of  tiieir  component  parts,  and  do  not,  as  in  French  or 
English,  produce  a  third  sound  different  from  both; 
in  {»hort,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  person  who  hears  an 
Italian  word  distinctly  pronounced,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  Italian  alphabet,  not  to  be  able  to  write  it  correctly. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  meet  with  so  much  bad  spell- 
ing among  the  Italians,  as  among  other  nations.  A 
good  ear  is  in  most  cases  a  sufficient  g^ide.  Writing 
under  the  dictation  of  a  teacher  is  a  very  useful  eierdse 
for  a  beginner. 

With  regard  to  Italian  grammars,  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  almost  countless,  both  in  French  and  English,  all 
have  some  good  parts  in  them,  as  well  as  many  de- 
ficiencies. We  would  recommend  at  first  a  concise  one, 
such  as  the  little  one  of  Biagioli,  entitled  Oramnuxire 
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Elementaire  d  V usage  de  la  Jeunesse^  12mo.,  or  the 
one  of  Verg^ni,  edited  by  Piranesi.  Bating  his  conceit, 
Biagioli  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  Italian  teachers 
in  our  days;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  follow  him  all 
the  way  in  his  favourite  theory  of  the  ellipsis,  which  he 
carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent.  Galignani*s  ^  Twenty- 
four  Lectures  on  the  Italian  Language,*  revised  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Montucci,  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Although  not  a  complete  grammar,  it  has  some  parts 
very  complete,  especially  Lectures  XL  and  XII.,  on 
the  intricate  subject  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns  or 
affixes,  which  deserve  to  be  attentively  studied.  In  the 
18th  Lecture  also,  there  is  a  very  useful  table  of  the 
various  auxiliaries  which  can  be  used  with  Italian  verbs, 
corresponding  to  the  English  idioms : — *  I  am  (doing 
a  thing),  I  must  or  ought  to,  I  am  going  to,'  &c. 
The  reader,  on  perusing  this  table,  with  the  accom- 
panying remarks,  will  have  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Italian  languag;e  as  to  precision  and 
variety  of  expression.  Egli  siava  parlando,  ei  veniva 
parlando,  egli  andava  parlandoy  all  convey  diflferent 
meanings,  while  egli  siava  per  parlare  varies  in  degree 
from  egli  era  per  parlare ;  the  first  meaning  Mie  was 
on  the  very  point  of  speaking,'  and  the  second  merely 
*  he  was  going  to  speak.*  Si  fece  a  parlare,  '  he  began, 
or  set  about  speaking,'  &c. 

The  diminutives  and  augmentatives  furnish  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  Italian  words;  but  we  would 
caution  the  student  against  making  use  of  them  too 
freely,  as  the  propriety  of  their  application  depends 
chiefly  on  custom  and  euphony,  of  which  a  foreigner 
can  hardly  ever  be  a  competent  judge.  To  show  the 
variety  of  diminutive  and  augmentative  affixes  of  which 
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some  nouns  are  susceptible,  we  will  quote  ragcuzo^ 
'  a  boy/  from  which  are  made  ragazzino^  ragazzetto^ 
ragazzelloy  ragazzuccio,  ragazzotto^  ragazzone^  ragaz- 
zaccio;  and  the  compound  ones:  ragazzellaccio^  ror 
gazzettucdo^  ragazzettino,  ragazzonaccio^  &c.  Each 
of  these  expresses  a  different  qualification  or  attribute: 
ragazzetto  is  merely  a  little  boy,  ragazzino  a  delicate 
little  boy,  ragazzello  a  common  little  boy,  ragazzone 
a  great  boy,  ragazzotto  a  stout  boy,  ragazzxiccio  a  tiny 
little  boy,  ragazzaccio  a  good-for-nothing  boy,  Ac. 
Some  of  the  above  affixes  are  applied  to  both  substan- 
tives and  adjectives,  others  to  adjectives  only,  as  verde, 
verdignOy  green,  greenish ;  rosso^  rossiccio,  &c.  Others 
have  a  collective  meaning,  such  as  legnoj  legname ; 
agrOf  agrvme ;  alhcriy  albereto;  concia,  concime^  &c 
Some  can  only  be  usecl  with  particular  nouns,  as  casc^ 
ccisupola ;  librOt  liber colo  ;  medico ^  medicos tro  ;  cane^ 
cagnazzo.  We  can  say  vecckiarello  but  not  vecchiello^ 
donnetta  but  not  donnelk^  bastoncino  and  not  bastO' 
netto.  Euphony  and  propriety  in  the  association  of 
ideas  are  the  principal  guides  in  these  matters. 

The  vast  field  of  derivatives  has  been  yet  hardly  ex- 
amined by  grammarians.  Many  derived  words,  having 
a  common  termination,  imply  the  same  modification 
of  the  meaning  of  their  respective  radical,  for  instance, 
ferrajoy  sellajo,  materansajo^  vasajo^  calzHtajo,  &c, 
mean  a  dealer  in,  or  workman  of,  the  article  expressed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  word,  namely,  ironmonger,  sad- 
dler, &c.  A  numerous  class  of  nouns  derived  from 
verbs  end  in  tore,  amaiorc^  feritore^  inganrwiore^  &c. 
Others  in  abile^  ando  or  ivo^  esecrabile^  esecrando^  no^ 
civo,  A  large  class  of  adjectives  are  formed  from  sub- 
stantives by  adding  oso^  amorcy  amoroso^  paurti^  pau* 
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rqsOt  &c.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  will  greatly  assist  the 
student  in  the  formation  of  these  derivatives.  Most 
substantives  derived  from  adjectives  end  in  /a,  za,  zicL, 
and  udine :  probo^  probitd ;  prudente,  prudenza; 
stolto,  stoltezza ;  pigro^  pigrizia  ;  mansueio^  tnansue^ 
tudine.  But  the  real  formation  of  the  Italian  nouns  is 
seen  better  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding 
Latin.  Thus  nouns  in  id  come  from  Latin  words  in 
tas^  as  prohilaSj  probitH :  those  in  za  from  terminations 
in  tia,  as  prudentia,  prudenza^  and  so  on.  We  merely 
throw  out  these  hints,  of  which  the  student  may  avail 
himself,  by  classing  words  according  to  their  ter- 
mination, and  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  whole 
families  of  them  at  once.  Also  in  learning  a  new  verb, 
it  is  well  to  find  out  all  the  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives as  well  as  the  adverbs,  that  can  be  derived 
from  it ;  as  consolare^  consolatore,  consolatrice^  conso- 
larUe^  consolabile ;  abbominare,  abbominevoley  abbomi' 
nando^  abbominosOf  &c.  All  these  terminations  cannot 
be  affixed  to  every  verb  indiscriminately ;  that  in  ando 
is  used  in  comparatively  few  cases,  and  that  in  ablle 
changes  in  some  verbs  into  evole,  and  in  others  into 
ibile-  Esortare  makes  esortatore^  esoriatrice,  esorta- 
zioncy  esortcUivo^  esoriatorio^  esartatoriamente,  esorta- 
bile.  From  arrendere  are  made  arrenditore^  arren- 
diirice,  arrendimenio,  arrendevole,  arrendevolezza, 
arrendevolmcnte^  arrendibile,  arrendibilitd. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Italian  syntax  consists 
in  finding  out  the  preposition  required  between  a  verb 
and  the  following  infinitive.  The  English  have  gene- 
rally little  difficulty  in  their  own  language,  in  which 
the  particle  to  answers  the  purpose  in  most  cases.  In 
Italian,  it  may  be  either  dt,  a,  per,  or  do.     Vi  pro- 
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meito  difarlo.  Non  pensa  dfar  cosa  alcuna.  Viag' 
gia  per  istruirsi,  Urla  da  fare  assardire*  In  this 
respect  the  Italian  construction  resembles  the  French, 
excepting  the  da,  the  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  language.  Again,  (he  case  after  the  verb,  as 
some  grammarians  express  it,  meaning  the  preposition 
that  (he  verb  takes  afler  it,  and  before  the  noun  fol- 
lowing, is  a  subject  of  some  difficulty ;  '  it  pleases  me ' 
is  rendered  in  Italian  by  place  a  me;  *  he  thinks  of  me/ 
pensa  a  me,  &c. 

Barberi,  in  his  '  Grammaire  des  Grammaires  Ita- 
liennes,*  has  given  some  directions  about  this  part  of 
the  syntax,  and  upon  the  use  of  prepositions  in  generaL 
A  dictionary  of  the  Italian  verbs,  aAer  the  manner  of 
M.  Tarver  s  Dictionary  of  the  French  verbs,  specifying 
the  prepositions  which  each  verb  takes  before  the 
noun  or  infinitive  following  it,  is  wanted,  and  would 
prove  a  very  useful  book  to  the  Italian  student 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  formation  of  the 
verbs,  their  inflexions  and  irregularities,  there  has  been 
no  want  of  expounders.  Pistolesi  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Italian  verbs,  and  Mastrofibt  after  him  wrote 
two  good-sized  quartos  on  the  same  subject,  which, 
however,  Compagnoni  mercifully  curtailed  and  com- 
pressed into  a  small  i2mo.  *  Teorica  dei  Verbi  Italian!, 
regolari,  anomali,  difettivi,  e  malnoti.*  Milan,  1820.  It 
is  a  useful  little  work. 

Certain  prefixes  being  coupled  to  verbs  or  verbal 
nouns  always  produce  the  same  modification  in  their 
meaning;  dis  answers  to  the  English  un:  thus  fare 
signifies  to  do,  disfare  to  undo;  ptacevole,  pleasant; 
dtspiacevole,  unpleasant;  simile,  dissimile,  &c.  But 
the  use  of  this  prefix  in  Italian  is  carried  to  a  greater  ex- 
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tent  than  that  of  either  the  un  or  dis  in  English,  as  may 
be  seen  by  looking  in  the  dictionary  at  the  letters  '  dis.' 
Ri  likewise  invariably  means  repetition ;  fare^  rifare^ 
to  do  again  ;  rifacimento,  rifatto.  Stra  implies  excess ; 
cotto,  cooked ;  siracoUo,  overdone.  TVa,  tras,  and 
trans,  answer  to  the  English  trans,  &c.,  ^apiantare, 
/rosportare,  transfigurazione. 

We  would  advise  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  write  connected  sentences  in  Italian,  to  take  up  a 
good  prose  book,  either  epistolary  or  narrative,  such 
as  Bentivoglio's  Letters,  edited  by  Biagioli,  or  those  of 
Annibale  Caro,  both  excellent  models  of  style;  and 
having  translated  some  pages  into  literal  English,  so 
as  to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
to  retranslate  from  his  manuscript  into  Italian.  AAer 
this,  he  should  compare  his  own  version  with  the  ori- 
ginal text,  and  observe  those  variations  in  the  former 
which  proceed  from  bad  grammar,  and  those  which  are 
owing  to  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  style  in  the  author. 
The  former  he  will  of  course  immediately  correct ;  the 
latter  might  be  noted  down  in  a  vocabulary  or  phrase- 
book.  By  persevering  in  this  course  he  will  acquire  a 
much  sounder  knowledge  of  the  language  and  its  pe- 
culiarities than  by  labouring,  week  afler  week,  and 
month  after  month,  in  translating  into  slovenly  Italian 
the  ill-digested  mass  of  unconnected  dull  sentences 
under  the  name  of  exercises,  with  which  most  grammars 
are  swelled.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  study,  the  various  rules  of  grammar 
should  not  be  illustrated  each  by  a  few  short  sentences ; 
but  these  ought  to  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  from 
some  writer  of  established  authority,  as  Biagioli  has 
done  in  both  his  grammars ;  the  only  fault  is,  that  his 
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quotations  are  too  frequently  from  the  poets ;  we  should 
always  prefer  quoting  from  prose-writers.  And  here 
we  touch  on  another  point,  to  which  we  would  call  the 
earnest  attention  both  of  masters  and  pupils.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  practice  to  put  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  students  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  poets, 
instead  of  beginning  by  grounding  them  well  in  good 
colloquial,  epistolary,  and  narrative  prose-style.  The 
practice  appears  to  us  so  absurd,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  remark,  that  as  the  study  of  Italian 
did  not  constitute,  until  lately,  a  part  of  education  in 
Italy,  the  Italian  prose-writers,  with  few  exceptions, 
such  as  Boccaccio,  were  hardly  known  to  the  Italians 
themselves,  and  people  had  at  last  adopted  the  notion, 
which  we  have  ourselves  often  heard  expressed,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  the  Italian  language  was  only  fit  for 
poetry.  The  editions  of  most  Italian  prose-works  were 
old,  scarce,  inelegant,  and  cumbersome,  and  lay  neg- 
lected in  the  dust  of  libraries.  It  is  chiefly  within  the 
last  fUUen  years  that  new  and  cheap  editions  of  the 
Italian  prose-writers  have  appeared  in  great  abundance ; 
Itahans,  as  well  as  foreigners,  have  found  out  that 
Italy  was  as  rich  as  any  country  in  almost  every 
branch  of  a  national  library,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  novels  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word, 
for  of  tales  there  is  a  superabundance ;  the  deficiency, 
however,  in  novels,  Manzoni,  Rosini,  Azeglio,  and 
others,  have  since  filled  up. 

The  language  of  Italian  poetry  b  so  different  from 
that  of  prose,  that  a  student  who  has  read  only  the 
poets  will  never  be  able  to  express  himself  intelligibly 
either  in  writing  or  speaking.  Another  objection  we 
have  to  the  early  use  of  the  poets,  especially  by  females. 
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18,  that  most  of  them  are  exceptionable  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  Some  parts  of  Ariosto  and  even  of 
Tasso  cannot  be  translated  to  a  young  female ;  and  if 
the  teacher  passes  them  over,  the  omission  has  nearly 
as  bad  an  effect  as  the  explanation  would  have.  We 
speak  from  experience,  for  we  remember  finding  our* 
selves  in  an  awkward  predicament,  being  requested  by 
a  young  lady  to  read  to  her  Ariosto,  which  she  had 
already  begun  under  some  other  advice,  until  we  came 
at  last  to  a  dead  stop.  Teachers,  if  requested  to  read 
ubjectionable  works  to  a  female  pupil,  should  say  at 
once  honestly,  either  to  her  or  to  her  parents,  that  they 
are  not  books  for  young  ladies.  This  is  not  prudery, 
but  common  propriety.  In  Dnnte  likewise  there  are 
passages  that  cannot  be  explained  to  a  lady.  Petrarch 
is  harmless,  though  rather  too  languishing  and  amorous, 
yet  we  would  not  object  to  it,  especially  as  the  beauty 
of  its  language  is  so  great.  Metastasio  is  easy,  and 
affords  a  pleasing  light  sort  of  reading. 

Alfieri's  tragedies,  with  the  exception  of  Mirra,  all 
the  works  of  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  favourite  writer 
with  us,  Pellico's  dramas,  Monti's  Basvilliana  and 
"Mascheroniana,  the  Visioni  of  Varano,  the  fables  of 
Pignotti  and  of  Bertola,  Ugo  Foscolo's  Sepolcri — 
these  are  books  that  can  be  put  into  any  one's  hands* 
But  we  should  wish  to  see  a  pupil  well  acquainted 
with  prose  first.  Let  him  read  the  historians  as  soon 
as  he  is  able,  for  Italy  can  truly  be  said. to  boast  of  her 
historians.  Dino  Compagni,  the  two  brothers  Gio- 
vanni and  Matteo  Villani,  Machiavelli,  Segni,  and 
Guicciardini,  form  a  splendid  series.  We  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence 
for  the  simple  nervousness  of  his  style.    All  Machia- 
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velU*8  historical  and  political  works  deserve  to  be  studied 
both  for  matter  and  manner.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  that  Italy  has  ever  produced ;  he  was  a 
plain-spoken  man,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of 
Florentine  writers,  before  courtly  flattery  and  foreign 
servility  had  corrupted  the  Italian  style.  Boccaccio 
is  of  course  unfit  for  young  people  on  the  score  of 
morality. 

We  ought  to  say  something  of  dictionaries  and  vo- 
cabularies. We  have  recommended  a  short  grammar, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  a  pocket  dictionary.  The 
latter  is  only  useful  to  travellers,  and  for  such  Graglia*s 
English  and  Italian  is  the  best.  But  let  the  student  at 
home  provide  at  once  a  good  dictionary,  such  as  Al« 
berti*s  Italian  and  French,  of  the  late  editions  of  Bas- 
sano  or  Milan,  2  vols.  4to.  The  great  dictionary  of 
Bologna,  just  completed,  in  7  vols.  4to.,  is  too  bulky 
and  expensive  for  common  use.  It  is,  however,  the 
fullest  dictionary  of  the  Italian  language  existing,  and 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  Italian  library.  It  con- 
tains, besides  all  the  words  of  the  dictionary  of  La 
Crusca,  the  additions  supplied  by  Monti  in  his  Proposta, 
and  by  others,  and  all  the  technical  words  of  arts,  trades, 
and  professions,  with  which  the  Italian  language  has 
been  enriched  for  a  century  past.  It  also  contains  at 
the  end  a  copious  vocabulary  of  Christian  and  other 
names  of  persons,  and  another  of  g^og^phical  and  his- 
torical names,  both  substantive  and  adjective. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  particular  works  relative 
to  arts  or  sciences,  there  are  technical  vocabularies,  such 
as  Dizionario  Botanico  di  Gallizioli,  4  vols.  4to.  Fi- 
renze,  1809-12.  Dizionario  ragionato  di  Commercio  e 
Giurisprudenza  marittima«  di  Baldasseroni,  4  vol&  4to. 
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Livorno,  1813.  Dizionario  Militare  Italiano  di  Grassi^ 
2  vols.  Svo.  Torino,  1817.  Yocabolario  di  Marina,  di 
Stratico,  3  vols.  4to.  Milan,  1813.  Dizionario  delle 
Belle  Arti  del  Disegno,  2  toIs.  8vo.  Bassano,  1797. 
Dizionario  do  Veterinaria  di  Bonsi,  b  vols.  1794. 
Dizionario  Etimologico  di  tutti  i  Vocaboli  mati  nelle 
Scienze,  Arii,  e  Mestiere,  che  trag'gono  origine  da)  Greco, 
compilato  da  Bonavilla,  e  continuato  dal  Professore 
Marchi,  8  vols.  8vo.  Milano,  1820.  Dizionario 
Etimologico  Scientiiico,  3  vols.  16mo.  Verona,  1820 
(the  first  volume  contains  the  words  used  in  metaphy- 
sics, jurisprudence,  and  literature ;  the  second,  those 
belonging  to  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
geography;  the  third,  the  historical  and  mythological 
words).  Also  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Words  by  Pasta,  Brescia,  1769,  and  Verona,  1806.  and 
the  Rimcario  or  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  by  Rosasco,  4to. 
Padova,  1763. 

The  great  affinity  between  the  Italian  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, especially  in  all  that  concerns  etymology,  the 
derivative  words,  verbal  nouns,  the  inflexions,  &c.,  renders 
the  grammars  and  dictionaries  common  to  both  of  great 
service  to  the  student.  Soave's  Grammatica  delle  due 
Lingue  Italiana  e  Latino^  Milano,  1820,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  gymnasia  of  Lombardy,  can  be 
justly  recommended.*  From  Soave's  Grammar  the 
AbAte  Bianchi  has  made  a  smaller  one  only  for  Italians, 
called  Grammatica  ragionata  della  Lingua  Italiana^ 
Brescia,  1829,  with  many  additions.  We  have  found 
more  sound  remarks  iu  this  two  shilling  little  book,  es« 

*  We  cannot  tay  m  moch  of  Soave*t  Nov€//e,~~tk  book  we  hare 
teen  uned  in  this  country,  the  style  of  which  it  far  from  oorred* 
We  thould  alwayi  advise  reading  the  old  writers  in  preference. 
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pecially  concerning^  the  derivatiTes,  the  prefixes*  and 
affixes,  and  the  government  of  nouas  and  verbs^  than  in 
most  of  the  other  Itslian  grammars  put  together. 

We  will  transcribe  here,  as  a  philologrjcal  curiosity, 
illustrative  of  the  g^reat  etymological  affinity  between 
Italian  and  Latin,  the  following  lines,  quoted  by  Gamha, 
and  addressed  to  Venice  by  a  citizen  of  that  republic 
before  its  fall,  and  which  read  equally  in  both  languages. 
It  is  of  course  a  constrained  composition,  and  serves 
merely  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  thing  : — 

Te  saluto,  alma  Dea,  Dea  generoia, 
O  gUiria  nostra,  o  Veneta  Regina  t 
In  procelloto  turbine  funetto 
Tu  regrnasti  secura  ;  miUe  membra 
Intrq>ida  prottraiti  in  pngna  aoerba. 
IN*r  te  miser  non  fui;  yter  te  non  gemo ; 
Vivo  in  pace  per  te.    Regna,  o  beata, 
Regna  in  protpera  torte,  in  alta  pompa, 
In  augutto  tpleiidore,  in  aurea  tede. 
Tu  nerena,  tn  plactda,  tu  pia, 
Tu  benigna ;  tu  nalva,  ama,  consenra. 

There  is  also  the  following  well-known  invocation  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  lines  of  which,  besides  the  words 
being  in  both  languages,  retain  the  poetical  measure  in 
both:— 

In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Inroco  te,  nostra  benigna  Stella. 

Tlie  English  scholar  will  find  out  in  studying  Italian, 
that  the  syntax  of  the  latter  approaches  that  of  the  EJng- 
lisli  more  than  the  French  does,  oud  that  many  Italian 
works  can  be  better  translated  into  English  than  into 
French,  and  vice  versd^  from  the  English  into  Italian. 
Professor  Rossetli,  of  the  King*8  College,  ju.stly  observes, 
that  between  the  French  and  the  Italian  there  is  a  mere 
etymological  affinity;  while  between  the  Italian  and  the 
English  there  is  the  more  important  analogy,  that  of 
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construction ;  and  that  while  the  French  student  can 
easily  understand  the  meaning  of  most  Italian  words, 
the  Eng^lish  will,  with  greater  facility,  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  Italian  sentences  and  periods.  There  is  also  a 
greater  sympathy  between  the  literature  of  the  two  latter 
countries ;  both  have  distinct  languages  for  prose  and 
for  poetry  ;  the  same  roundness  of  periods  prevails  in 
both  ;  both  are  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  phraseology, 
and  the  English  comes  much  nearer  to  the  Italian  than 
the  French  in  its  susceptibility  of  inversion.  We  would 
therefore  advise  English  pupils  to  study  Italian  by 
means  of  their  own  language  in  preference  to  adopting 
the  medium  of  the  French,  which,  in  many  cases,  will 
prove  to  them  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help. 
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(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educatioo,  No.  XVIIL) 

SufoiNQ  Is  a  a  acquirement  which  perhaps  gives  more 
general  pleasure  than  any  other  accomplishment,  since 
it  aflbrds  g^tification  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  art,  and  does  not,  like  instrumental  mnac,  require 
a  practical  audience  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  nor,  like 
painting,  a  particular  education  in  order  to  perceiTe  its 
beauties.  The  love  of  sweet  sounds  seems  a  part  of  our 
nature  ;  and  these,  when  connected  with  poetry,  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  sensibility,  as 
well  as  to  the  ear. 

Music,  and  vocal  music  especially,  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  domestic  enjoyments,  and  as  a  female  accom- 
plishment deserves  cultivation  upon  this  ground,  as 
well  as  upon  the  principle  that  women  should  possess  as 
many  rational  resources  as  possible  both  for  their  own 
happiness  and  that  of  those  who  look  to  them  for  solace 
and  amusement  While  we  urg^  the  expediency,  and 
in  some  sort  the  necessity,  of  acquiring  the  art  of 
singpng,  we  must  allow,  that  it  already  often  engrosses 
a  large  portion  of  female  education,  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  more  important  attainments;  and  we  regret  to 
add,  that,  after  much  application  of  time  and  labour,  the 
result  is  frequently  either  entire  failure,  or  at  least  partial 
disappointment — for  which  we  account  in  the  following 
manner. 

Singing  is  properly  regarded  as  a  part  of  female  edu- 
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cation ;  jet  the  necessary  organic  formation  is  not  gene- 
rally considered  in  the  outset,  neither  is  the  end  proposed 
precisely  ascertained,  nor  the  best  means  of  attaining  it 
determined.  Parents  wish  their  children  to  be  musi- 
cians, and  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  themselves 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
unable  to  decide  what  constitutes  excellence  in  the  art, 
or  how  that  excellence  may  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  persons  of  uncultivated  ears  and  indifferent 
education  imagine  that  singing  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
requires  no  training;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  In  the  art 
of  speaking,  defects  are  to  be  overcome,  and  particular 
kinds  of  excellence  acquired  by  a  proper  training :  so  is 
it  with  singing;  both  arts  alike  require  discipline. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  nothing  is  worth  learning 
that  is  not  worth  learning  well.  This  maxim  applies  to 
music  equally  with  other  things;  and  for  this  reason 
we  would  endeavour  to  show  how  an  acquirement 
which  contributes  so  largely  to  individual  and  general 
happiness  may  be  best  attained,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
singing,  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  which  more  com- 
pletely calls  into  exercise  the  sensibilities  of  the  performer 
than  any  other  branch  of  music.  We  do  not  propose  to 
treat  of  professional  education,  and  we  are  also  speak- 
ing of  female  instruction  only,  though  most  of  our  re- 
marks are  generally  applicable. 

We  presume  that  the  pupil  has  some  knowledge  of 
music;  that  she  plays  the  piano-forte  as  well  as  is 
usually  judged  necessary  to  accompany  herself,  and 
understands  musical  terms.  It  is  first  necessary  to  as- 
certain whether  the  voice  and  the  ear  promise  any  re- 
sults, and  when  parents  are  not  themselves  qualified  to 
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detenniae  this  point,  they  must  consult  disinterested 
and  competent  judges.  The  cultivation  of  a  feeble 
voice  requires  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  probably  the  result  will  be  only  metliocrity. 

In  determining  the  natural  capahilitie:?,  there  are  two 
points  to  be  examined,  first,  whether  there  is  any  power 
of  imitation,  since  it  is  evident  that  all  singing  must  be 
reso1ve<l  into  an  imitation  by  the  voice  of  sounds  heard 
by  the  ear.  If  the  pupil  is  totally  incapable  of  repeating 
the  sounds  of  an  instrument,  or  another  voice,  all  at- 
tempts to  learn  singing  are  hopeless. 

Secondly,  presuming  the  imitation  to  l)e  made,  it 
must  be  next  ascertained  whether  the  notes  be  strictly 
in  tune,  and  if  they  be  not.  whether  the  imperfection 
arise  from  a  density  of  hearing,  or  from  weakness  in 
the  voice  itself;  and  also  (which  a  few  trials  will  decide) 
whether  the  natural  defect  in  formation  is  likely  to  be 
overcome  by  practice.  It  must  however  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  few  natural  notes  in  the  human  voice  are 
those  used  in  speaking,  and  that  the  high  and  low  tones 
have  mostly  to  be  made.  The  capabilities  for  acquiring 
these  are  of  course  greater  in  some  than  in  others. 

If  these  points  be  determined  unfavourably,  we  con* 
chide  that  no  rational  person  would  contend  against 
nature  in  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  pupil ;  and  that,  where  organic  capability 
does  not  exist,  the  attempt  to  learn  will  not  be  made. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  a  singer  have  other  sources  of  gratification, 
which,  when  judiciously  cultivated,  will  be  productive 
of  equal  pleasure.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  re- 
commend persons  who  are  not  so  gifled  to  waste  no 
time  on  a  pursuit  the  failure  in  which  will  inevitably 
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produce  great  disappointment,  and  something  iike 
disgrace,  since  a  want  of  success  will  be  put  down  by 
the  world  to  general  natural  incapacity,  ignorance,  idle- 
ness, or  insensibility. 

We  next  consider  how  the  pupil  whose  natural 
organs  are  worth  cultivating  may  be  best  trained.  The 
object  of  vocal  art  is  to  produce  agreeable  sounds,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  modify  those  sounds  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  words  which  are  uttered  in  connexion  with 
them,  and  which  are  presumed  to  have  dictated  the 
sentiment  of  the  melody  to  the  composer.  The  word 
tone*  comprises  all  the  elements  of  the  art ;  and  the 
power  of  varying  the  character  of  tone  constitutes  ex- 
pression. However  sweet,  rich,  or  powerful  a  voice 
may  naturally  be,  cultivation  and  practice  alone  can 
confer  the  power  of  modifying  its  quality  to  suit  the 
sentiment  or  passion  which  the  words  and  the  music 
express. 

Purity  of  tone  (which  necessarily  implies  perfect  tune) 
is  the  first  object  to  be  attained  in  learning  to  sing ; 
and  to  acquire  this,  the  practice  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
ascending  and  descending,  beginning  on  C  natural  (the 
C  on  the  first  ledger  line  below  the  lines)  and  ending 
where  the  compass  of  the  voice  ceases,  ought  to  be 
steadily  pursued. 

By  pure  tonCj  we  mean  that  the  notes  emitted  by  the 

voice   are  free  from   the  guttural  thick  sound  which 

shows  that  they  are  formed  in  the  throat — from  the 

snufflingwhich  indicates  that  the  nose  is  not  performing 

its  proper  function — and  from  the  muffled   indistinct 

sound  which   indicates    the   improper  action  of   the 

*  It  mutt  be  observed  that  /one  and  irUomtUiom  aie  distinct 
things:  the  former  refers  to  the  quality  or  character  of  the  sound, 
the  latter  to  its  tune  or  pitch. 
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but  the  fact  is,  that  all  falsette  notes  are  produced  by 
an  action  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  tone 
is  sensibly  felt  in  the  head.  The  pupil  must,  while 
practising,  employ  her  whole  strength,  since  this  is  the 
only  means  of  acquirinr^  command  of  voice.  The  high 
notes  will  at  first  be  harsh  and  shrill,  and  can  only  be 
rendered  sofl  and  sweet  by  continued  practice,  until 
which,  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  chamber  singing.  The 
power  of  singing  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving 
tone,  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  of  a  singer,  and  can 
be  acquired  by  first  practising  with  the  full  power  of  the 
voice. 

The  singrer,  in  practising  the  scale,  should  discover 
where  the  chest  (or  natural  voice)  ends,  and  learn  to 
unite  it  to  the  falsette,  so  that  no  breach  or  striking  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  voices  may  appear.  The 
falsette  will  require  to  be  strengthened,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cultivation  of  a  sweet  and  pure  tone  carefully 
attended  to  ;  for  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  agreeable 
quality  of  all  high  notes  depends  upon  cultivation,  since 
there  are  few  voices  which  produce  them  naturally. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  taking  the 
breath.  A  long  note  cannot  be  held  unless  the  lungs 
are  fully  inflated,  and  this  is  equally  important  in  a  suc- 
cession ofshort  notes,  because  a  frequent  inhalingdisturbs 
the  smoothness  of  the  performance,  and  gives  an  idea  of 
exhaustion  which  is  both  painful  and  destructive  of  effect. 

lu  practising,  the  pupil  should  open  the  chest  by 
throwing  back  the  shoulders  and  raising  the  head,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  of  the  lungs, 
may  be  unimpeded.  The  breath  should  be  very  deeply 
inhaled  before  the  note  is  commenced,  and  should  not 
be  emitted  rapidly  with  the  tiound,  but  gradually,  and  in 
a  restrained  way,  rather  than  exhaled  quickly.     By  this 
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meant  a  command  of  the  breath  will  be  acquired,  and 
the  singer  will  never  be,  or  appear  to  be,  distressed,  but 
will  have  the  power  of  duly  apportioning  the  quantity  of 
foroe  she  may  be  called  upon  to  use,  and  of  applying  it 
where  and  when  it  will  be  required.  When  the  voice 
has  become  tolerably  steady,  and  the  tune  certain,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  learn  to  unite  notes ;  and  this  may  be 
done  by  proceeding  from  one  note  to  the  next  in  a  breath, 
or  at  intervals  of  a  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on. 
The  first  note  should  be  commenced  soft,  gradually 
swelled,  and  when  it  nearly  reaches  the  loudest  point 
the  next  note  taken,  and  the  voice  diminished.  In 
passing  from  one  note  to  another,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidly,  that  union  should  invariably  be  observed 
which  the  Italians  designate  by  the  term  legato^  tied. 
This  quality  is  essential  to  a  singer.  It  may  best  be 
attained  by  the  practice  of  the  diatonic  scale,  pushing 
the  voice  from  note  to  note,  in  ascending  throughout 
the  octave,  and  increasing  in  loudness ;  in  descending, 
by  sliding  the  voice  from  note  to  note,  and  decreasing  the 
sound:  the  rapidity  should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  student,  but  all  first  essays  must 
be  slow.  The  times  for  breathing  will  also  vary  in  the 
like  proportion.  And  here  we  would  caution  the  singer 
against  changing  the  syllable,  or  altering  the  position 
of  the  mouth  when  executing  rapidly;  it  is  a  defect 
which  commouly  obtains  either  from  carelessness,  or 
from  an  idea  that  the  execution  is  thereby  facilitated. 
It  may  be  imagined,  that  as,  in  singing  words,  a  con- 
stant change  of  syllables  occurs,  it  is  therefore  needless 
to  guard  against  an  event  which  must  necessarily  take 
place :  every  finished  singer,  however,  knows  that  words 
may  be  made  articulate,  and  yet  be  kept  subservient  to 
tone,  and  that  the  latter  is  first  to  be  steadily  acquired 
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For  ibis  reason  the  voice  should  be  Brst  practised  on 
one  and  the  same  syllable. 

When  the  pupil  can  execute  a  slow  scale,  in  which 
each  note  has  the  same  character  of  tone  (allowing  for 
the  modifications  caused  by  a  difference  of  pitch  or 
height),  and  in  perfect  tune,  with  the  power  of  beginning 
and  ending  it  either  loud  or  soft,  and  a  quick  legato 
scale,  possessing  the  same  characteristics  of  unvaried 
tone  and  correct  tune,  much  has  been  done  towards 
the  formation  of  a  singer ;  at  least,  the  chief  mecha- 
nical difficulties  are  overcome.  Half  an  hour  a  day, 
regularly  and  well  employed  on  the  best  means,  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  amateur,  but  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  voice  be  used  in  no  other  way 
until  good  habits  have  been  firmly  fixed,  otherwise  the 
process  of  learning  to  sing  will  not  be  unlike  the  pro- 
cess of  Penelope's  web,  all  making  and  unmaking. 

Exercises  for  the  voice  (and  these  are  very  simple) 
form  the  next  step :  they  consist  of  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scales,  beginning  on  the  key  note  and  ascending  to 
the  octave  or  the  twelfth,  and  scales  of  shakes  and  turns. 
They  also  should  be  practised  on  the  syllable  a,  with  the 
same  cautious  attention  to  the  purity  of  tone,  correct  in* 
toiiation,  and  legato  execution  ;  taking  the  breath  with* 
out  effort  or  noise,  yet  never  suffering  it  to  be  exhausted. 
The  pupil,  when  able  to  execute  these  well,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  in  the  art  of  execution,  for  all  the 
demands  of  a  private  singer. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  increase  or  di- 
minution of  sound,  whether  upon  one  or  a  succession  of 
notes,  giving  the  loud  parts  without  violence,  and  the 
soA  with  the  distinctness  of  an  audible  whisper.  Con- 
trast is  as  necessary  in  singing  as  in  painting,  but  it  is 
seldom  required  to  be  violent ;  this  character  belongs 
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to  the  expression  of  strong  passion  rather  than  senti* 
ment,  and  is  more  suitable  to  the  theatre  than  a  private 
room.  The  gentleness  and  strength,  softness  and  firm- 
ness, which  combine  to  form  the  basis  of  an  admirable 
female  character,  are  also  the  best  characteristics  of 
her  vocal  efforts ;  and  the  same  good  sense  and  judg* 
ment  which  are  necessary  in  her  general  conduct,  must 
also  be  applied  to  singing. 

In  the  acquisition  of  great  execution,  the  student  must 
be  guided  by  the  time  which  she  can  devote  to  practice. 
It  is  decidedly  an  ornamental  part  of  the  art,  and,  when 
properly  applied,  a  valuable  and  powerful  adjunct  of  ex- 
pression. But  it  is  not,  like  tone,  an  essential.  Voices 
which  are  naturally  flexible  acquire  execution  easily, 
while  thick  and  heavy  voices  move  with  difficulty,  and 
demand  more  labour.  While  we  advocate  sinsi^ingas  an 
ornament  to  domestic  life,  and  as  a  means  of  enjoying 
and  bestowing  pleasure,  we  admit  that  it  ought  not  to 
engross  the  time  which  is  due  to  higher  employments 
or  necessary  duties,  and  that  the  pupil  must  determine 
upon  how  much  time  she  can  properly  devote  to  sing- 
ing, and  regulate  her  studies  accordingly.  The  mode 
of  practice,  and  the  energy  of  the  learner,  will  convert 
minutes  into  hours :  half  an  hour  daily  will  scarcely  be 
deemed  too  great  a  sacrifice ;  and  we  boldly  assert  that 
this  is  time  enough  when  coupled  with  regularity  and 
ardour,  to  produce  an  agreeable,  and,  where  nature  has 
been  bountiful,  an  accomplished  singer.  The  quantity 
of  the  attainment  being  so  regulated,  the  pupil  must 
attempt  no  more  than  it  is  probable  she  can  acquire : 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  art  must  therefore  be  the 
last  considered.  The  essentials  are  tune,  tone,  the 
expression,  which  results  from  the  singer's  capability 
|o  make  the  voice  perform  her  intentions  and  con- 
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ceptions,  and  the  power  of  producing  the  precise 
quality  of  tone  which  will  best  express  the  various 
emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  anger,  disappointment, 
or  calm  delight  In  plainer  language,  we  may  say  that 
the  pupil  must  learn  the  simple  means  of  expression, 
and  then  the  power  of  applying  them.  Until  these  are 
acquired,  she  has  no  pretension  to  be  styled  a  singer 
at  all ;  and  when  they  have  been  obtained,  it  depends 
upon  opportunity  and  other  circumstances  whether  the 
acquisition  ought  to  be  carried  any  farther. 

A  certain  quantity  of  practice  is  necessary  to  retain 
all  knowledge;  a  little  more  than  that  quantity  will 
enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  or  attainments* 
All  things  either  retrograde  or  advance,  and  those  per<> 
sons  only  who  understand  the  value  of  minutes  actively 
and  rightly  employed,  can  conceive  how  much  may  be 
done  by  the  regular  application  of  a  short  time  daily ; 
and  most  particularly  Is  this  the  case  in  singing.  We 
say  this  to  encourage  those  whose  wishes  go  beyond  their 
apparent  means,  and  whose  natural  powers  are  good. 

Hating  thus  described  the  course  of  study  necessary 
to  acquire  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  we  proceed  to 
the  adaptation  of  words  to  sound.  It  is  a  rule  that 
pronunciation  must  be  distinct,  and  free  from  vulgarity 
or  affectation;  the  inaccuracies  of  dialect  are  e?en 
more  disagreeable  in  singing  than  in  speaking.  It 
must  be  perceptible  to  every  one  that  there  is  a  melody 
that  belongs  to  each  country,  as  well  as  a  peculiarity  of 
pronunciation ;  this  character  of  speech  will  also  impart 
itself  to  the  tone  of  a  singer,  if  not  guarded  against. 

Though  distinct  utterance  is  essential,  the  pupil 
should  be  on  her  guard  against  that  sharp  pronuB- 
ciation  which  separates  the  speaking  from  the  singing, 
so  that  the  words  appear  to  come  upon  the  ear  uncon* 
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necled  with  the  tone  of  the  voice.  If  words  he  clearly 
beg^n  and  perfectly  Bnished,  they  will  fall  distinctly 
upon  tlie  ear»  and  will  neither  impede  uor  be  impeded 
by  the  tone.  A  clear  and  finished  enunciation,  when 
not  carried  to  excess,  also  imparts  a  general  finish  to 
tone  and  manner.  The  tongue  must  be  held  rather 
back  in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  not  suffered  to  hang 
loose,  or  they  will  make  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as 
the  tone,  thick  and  indistinct. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  to  their  accent,  and  to  the  rhythm  and  sentiment 
of  the  poetry  ;  for  unless  the  sense  be  ascertained,  the 
right  expression  will  be  wanting,  and  every  singer  is 
expected  to  unite  her  own  conceptions  with  those  of 
the  composer.  As  an  actress  studies  her  part,  adapts 
her  voice  and  actions  to  the  emotions  described  by  the 
language,  so  should  the  singer  comprehend  and  feel 
the  poetry,  and  apply  the  tone,  which  is  her  vehicle  of 
expression,  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  words  which 
she  utters. 

Recitative,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  speaking  than  to  singing:  it  is  com* 
monly  so  written  that  one  note  ftills  to  each  syllable  • 
it  requires  more  of  striking  enunciation,  and  less  of 
singing,  than  the  performance  of  an  air;  and  some 
compositions  (Handel's  more  especially)  call  upon  the 
performer  for  the  feeling  and  elocution  of  an  orator, 
rather  than  the  qualities  of  a  singer,  since  she  is  neither 
limited  by  time  nor  rhythm,  but  solely  by  the  accent  o 
the  words  themselves.  It  is  therefore  in  recitative 
^specially  that  the  elocutionary  defects  of  the  singer 
are  detected ;  and  it  is  consequently  the  best  exercise 
for  the  attainment  of  articulate  and  finished  pronun- 
ciation.      But  in  singing  an  air,  the  speaking   must 
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blend  so  entirely  with  the  tone,  that  akliough  the  au- 
dience may  be  able  to  hear  every  word,  yet  the  speaking 
must  be  only  as  an  adjunct.  The  poetry  ought  not  to 
be  the  promment  part  of  a  song ;  the  pronunciation, 
as  in  reading*  should  be  articulate  and  free  from  vul* 
garity  or  affectation.  There  is  a  standard  which  all 
educated  persons  are  8up|)osed  to  possess  in  speaking, 
and  to  this  they  must  refer  in  singing.  In  taking 
breath,  tlie  singer  must  endeavour  not  to  breathe  in  the 
piiddle  of  a  word  (unless  it  be  before  a  passage  of  exe- 
cution), and  also  not  to  break  the  sense  of  the  words 
or  the  accent  of  the  melody.  The  singer  should  not 
change  the  vowel  or  syllable  upon  which  she  may  have 
to  hold  a  note  or  execute  a  passage,  since  it  will  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  of  articulate  speaking,  as  well  as 
from  correct  tone. 

As  to  the  ornamental  part,  professional  singers  are 
expected  occasionally  to  alter  or  add  to  the  notes  set 
down  in  a  melody,  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  peculiar 
attainments,  or  their  invention  and  imagination.  The 
nearer  an  amateur  approaches  professional  excellence, 
the  more  highly  is  she  estimated ;  and  this  custom  is 
consequently  practised  by  the  former  where  music  is 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  create 
new  combinations  of  notes,  the  mind  must  be  stored 
with  examples,  and  possess  the  power  and  habit  of  in- 
vention; and  in  order  to  apply  them  tastefully  and 
appropriately,  there  must  be  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  style  of  the  composer,  and  of  the  character  and 
expression  of  the  composition.  All  this  information 
and  ability  presumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  music,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  style  or  a  wide 
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and  extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  yarioiw  masten. 
There  are,  however,  some  persons  with  retentive  memo- 
ries, quick  apprehension,  and  refined  feelings,  who  can 
remember  and  apply  ornaments  appropriately  and  e^ 
fectively.  But  these  are  exceptions,  for  this  capability 
is  generally  the  result  of  study,  and  requires  mote  time 
and  labour  than  singers  can  commonly  bestow.  There 
are  some  g^races  which  are  indispensable,  and  call  for 
no  such  exertion,  nor  such  expenditure  of  time,  but 
only  patience  and  industry.  The  shake  is  one  of  these. 
It  should  be  first  practised  on  the  middle  of  the  voice, 
beginning  slow,  and  gradually  increasing  the  velocity. 
A  perfect  shake  is  rapid,  but  distinct,  Hquid,  smooth, 
and  full  of  tone.  In  old  English  music  it  almost  in- 
variably terminates  every  composition ;  the  Italians  use 
it  more  as  a  passing  grace,  either  very  slow  or  very 
quick.  The  singer  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  shake 
on  every  note  of  the  voice  ;  but  tliough  essential  in  the 
middle,  it  is  not  often  required  at  the  extremes  of  the 
compass.  It  demands  some  labour  and  more  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  is  an  indispeasable  orna- 
ment to  an  English  singer,  and  well  worth  the  tnrable 
of  acquiring. 

The  mordenie,  and  the  turn,  both  plain  and  inverted, 
are  other  necessary  graces,  requiring  liquid  tone  and 
distinct  but  legato  execution.  Their  application,  where 
not  designated  by  the  composer,  must  be  regulated  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  passage  to  which  they  are  affixed ; 
and  their  expression  may  be  varied,  and  a  new  cha- 
racter given  by  the  employment  of  diflerent  accentuation 
and  tone.  A  slow  inverted  turn,  though  composed 
of  the  same  notes,  bears  a  totally  different  expression 
from  a  quick  turn ;  and  the  accent  fiUling  upon  any  one 
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of  the  four  notes  will  again  change  its  meaning.  Ex- 
cellence in  these  minor  points  is  derived  from  the  mind  : 
it  is  the  intellect  working  with  mechanical  means  which 
raises  artists  of  every  description  above  the  mass.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  urge  too  strongly  upon  the  young 
Yocalist  to  exercise  her  understanding  at  the  same  time 
that  she  practises  her  voice  and  her  fingers. 

We  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  more  modern  orna- 
ment of  Italian  origin  for  which  we  know  no  name, 
but  which  is  full  of  elegance  and  feeling.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  at  the  end  of  a  musical  phrase  where  the 
same  note  is  repeated,  and  it  consists  in  a  gentle  glide 
to  the  third  above,  which  last  note  is  just  touched,  and 
the  next  note  descending  dwelt  upon  more  at  length, 
ending  upon  the  second  note  of  the  original  phrase,  for 
instance,  g^  6,  a,  g:  when  properly  executed,  it  re- 
sembles a  sort  of  gurgling  sound ;  and  when  applied 
in  pathetic  passages,  requires  little  effort  to  imagine  it 
a  sigh  or  gentle  sob.  When  given  with  more  boldness 
it  confers  dignity,  and  when  lightly  executed  it  imparts 
a  playful  character. 

The  appogpatura  is  another  addition,  the  use  of  which 
calls  for  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  performer. 
It  is  too  common  to  need  description ;  it  requires  legato 
execution,  and  may  be  varied  in  rapidity,  accent,  and 
tone,  according  to  the  ezpression  required.  The 
Italians  almost  invariably  introduce  the  appogiatura, 
when  the  same  note  occurs  twice  in  succession :  this 
frequently  happens  in  recitative,  when  the  rule  is  that 
the  singer  instead  of  taking  the  first  note  as  it  is  writ' 
ten  introduces  the  note  above,  or  the  half  note  below,  as 
an  appogiatura. 

Another  modern  application  of  this  ornament  conusts 
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in  repeating  the  appogiatura  a  second,  or  eTen  a  tbinl 
time  before  taking  the  note  which  it  precedes.  The 
execution  of  the  repetition  sliould  be  sof^,  like  a  throb 
of  the  voice,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 

The  portamento,  or  carrying  the  voice  from  one  in- 
terval to  another,  comes  perhaps  under  the  head  of 
legato  execution.  It  consists  in  sliding  the  voice 
through  the  intervening  notes.  Italian  singers  rarely 
omit  so  to  connect  the  notes:  in  English  music  it 
must  be  employed  with  caution,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances it  ought  to  be  used  without  violence ;  otherwise, 
it  has  a  ludicrous  effect,  and  resembles  a  caricatured 
imitation  of  the  Italian  manner. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  conclude  English 
songs  with  a  cadence,  why,  we  know  not,  unless  it  be  to 
give  the  singer  further  opportunity  of  displaying  his  exe- 
cution and  invention.  The  Italians  have  better  taste, 
and  although  they  may  be  justly  accused  of  ending  all 
their  arias  alike,  yet  this  is  a  less  obvious  absurdity  than 
commencing  a  long  roulade  upon  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing, when  the  sentiment  has  drawn  to  a  close,  and 
passion  has  vented  its  fervor.  The  singer  has  every 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  an  air  to  show  her  taste 
and  ability,  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  best  dis- 
played by  a  sparing  rather  than  a  redundant  use  of 
ornament.  It  is  desirable  to  posi^ess  the  power  of  exe- 
cution, but  equally  so  to  employ  it  judiciously. 

We  have  now  treated  of  tone,  execution,  elocution, 
ornament,  and  expression.  We  come  next  to  style,  or 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  all  these  means  are  em- 
ployed. It  seems  impossible  that  a  successioji  of  notes 
arranged  to  certain  words  should  be  so  performed  by 
two  or  more  persons  as  to  bear  a  different  charactert 
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and  yet  that  each  performance  should  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  acting.  Act- 
ors give  the  same  passage  difierent  readings,  and 
accompany  it  by  different  action,  yet  each  may  claim 
equal  excellence;  how  ebe,  indeed,  should  there  be  va- 
riety or  novelty,  the  two  great  charms  of  life  ?  So  is  it 
with  singers.  No  two  voices  have  the  same  character, 
and  although  trained  by  the  same  master  and  in  the  same 
method,  yet  they  are  totally  dissimilar ;  and  as  no  two 
minds  are  alike,  the  nature  of  the  intellect  gives  other 
varieties  which  are  manifested  in  conception,  imagina- 
tion, and  feehng.  For  instance,  one  singer  will  be  dis- 
tinguished for  tenderness,  another  for  dignity,  a  third 
for  pathos.  One  will  employ  mere  beauty  of  voicing, 
another  great  power,  a  third  will  adopt  contrast,  a 
fourth  delicate  or  powerful  execution.  Some  will  intro- 
duce appropriate  but  far-fetched  ornaments ;  others, 
when  the  character  of  the  words  is  not  decided,  will 
alter  the  time  of  a  composition  from  quick  to  slow,  or 
the  contrary,  so  as  to  surprise  by  novelty,  or  to  gain  the 
opportunities  of  displaying  some  acquirement  or  na- 
tural g^ft  peculiar  to  herself.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  different  kinds  of  compositions  have  each  their 
peculiar  character.  The  musk:  of  the  church  in  all  its 
subdivisions,  chamber  music  in  all  its  varieties,  such  as 
the  canzonet,  the  air,  the  bravura,  the  ballad,  &c.,  are 
distinct  species  which  call  into  action  the  same  qualifi- 
catk>ns,  but  demand  an  applicatbn  fitted  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  composition.  There  is  also  some  regard 
due  to  the  age  and  country  of  the  composer.  Attention 
to  these  points  implies  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  its  history,  and  requires  more  than  mere  mechan- 
ical excellence.     All  these  differences  constitute  style; 
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ibr  as  they  belong  to  mind,  or  the  attainments  resnlting 
from  long  and  diligent  study,  tbey  will  manifest  them> 
selves  in  every  attempt,  however  extensive  the  field 
upon  which  they  are  exerted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  style  is  a  consequence  of  sedulous  practice  united 
to  a  g^od  understanding,  and  the  experience  which 
comes  of  hearing  and  observing ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
amateurs  seldom  acquire  style.  It  is  lamentable  how 
little  the  reasoning  powers  are  exercised  and  cultivated 
in  female  education  ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  time  and 
money  now  wasted  upon  accomplbhments  would  l)e 
employed  to  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  the  pupil, 
and  of  all  who  expect  from  her  the  fruits  of  those  long 
years  which  she  has  expended  on  her  studies. 

Those  parents,  then,  who  desire  their  daughters  to 
become  singers,  must  Arst  ascertain  how  far  nature  has 
lent  her  aid  ;  next,  what  degree  of  excellence  it  is  pro- 
bable they  may  attain,  and  whether  the  talent  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  profit  or  of  mere  amusement ; 
and,  finally,  how  much  time  they  can  rationally  spare 
from  duties  and  studies  of  more  importance.  The  next 
step  is  to  adopt  the  metliods  most  likely  to  secure  the 
ends  proposed.  An  honest  and  capable  in^^tnictor  is 
essential ;  but  an  explanation,  such  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  convey  of  the  best  method,  although  necessa* 
rily  general,  will  materially  assist  the  pupil,  because  she 
will  understand  why  that  method  is  desirable,  and 
being  thus  led  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  she  will  be 
more  likely  to  apply  it  advantageously.  When  some 
progress  in  the  art  has  been  made,  hearing  the  best 
models  frequently,  listening  with  the  mind  as  well  as 
with  the  ears,  will  do  more  than  many  lessons  care- 
lessly given  and  thoughtlessly  received. 
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(From  the  Qaarterly  Journal  of  Edncatloo^  No.  XIV.) 


In  a  report  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  recently  published,  appeared  a  state- 
ment that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Eng^land  and 
Wales  alone  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand.  This 
statement  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial newspapers,  and  was  received  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  with  discredit.  From  various  sources  of  in- 
formation, whose  accuracy  can  no  longer  be  disputed,  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  dcnf  and  dumb 
persons  in  South  Britain  is  one  in  seventeen  hundred, 
which,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  fourteen  millions, 
fully  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  Birmingham  Re- 
port. Returns,  in  fact,  have  been  procured  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  on  which  this  proportion  is  founded. 
Tlie  proportion  throughout  Europe  is  -rsTrr* 

With  such  a  fact  as  this  resting  on  unimpeachable 
evidence,  the  situation  of  these  helpless  beings,  in 
respect  to  moral  culture  and  improvement,  becomes  a 
subject  of  important  and  anxious  investigation.  The 
difficulty  of  addressing  instruction  to  minds  shut  out 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  intercourse  entails  miseries 
upon  this  unhappy  portion  of  the  community  which 
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cannot  be  averted  by  the  most  tender  parental  sdiet- 
tude. 

Cut  off  from  almost  all  commaoication  with  the  world, 
the  mhid  so  bereft  of  companionihip  is  apt  either  to 
sink  into  imbecility  or  to  become  aubjcd  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  headstronf^  and  hurtful  passions.  Withoitf 
the  checks  of  knowledge  and  religion,  and  too  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  injudicioos  indnlgence,  the  temper 
grows  ungovernable,  and  fits  of  violence  and  spleen  give 
a  frightful  and  melancholy  aspect  to  the  character.  This 
is  the  common  condition  of  the  poor  deaf-mute,  without 
the  benefit  of  that  peculiar  training  which  he  can  rarely 
receive  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  and  it  is  from  the 
consideration  of  this  fact  that  public  institutions,  whose 
object  is  to  supply  by  other  means  the  loss  of  those 
organs  through  which  knowledge  is  commonly  conieyed 
to  the  mind,  have  received  such  splendid  encouragement 
fipom  the  enlightened  and  the  charitable,  in  all  Europe, 
in  North  America,  and  lately  in  British  India. 

Most  truly  has  Dr.  Xohnson  described  deafness  as  the 
•*  most  desperate  of  human  calamities.''  With  what  class 
of  persons  can  we  compare  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb?  Not  with  the  idiot, nor  the  maniac:  their  depri- 
vation is  that  of  reason,  a  deprivation  frequently  more  af- 
flicting  to  their  friends  than  to  themselves.  In  the  very 
possession  of  reason,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  more  piti- 
ably oflBicted  than  these  outcasts,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  sensibility  to  something  higher  than  they  can  attain,  a 
desire  never  to  be  gratified,  a  light  within  which  flashes 
and  gleams  at  times  for  a  moment,  until  it  languishes 
for  want  of  something  to  feed  the  fiame«  It  has  often 
been  said,  that  l>lindness  is  a  greater  misery  than  deaf* 
liess.    The  reason  for  this  pc^ar  opinion  is  sufficiently 
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obvious.  Blindness  claims  a  readier  sympathy  than 
deafness ;  the  one  is  silent  and  often  retiring^,  the  other 
can  tell  its  tale  of  calamity,  by  which  n  mind  endued 
with  sensibility  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested ;  nor 
is  it  until  the  contrast  between  these  two  calamities  re- 
ceives more  than  a  superficial  attention,  that  the  heavier 
privations  of  deafness  are  discovered  and  understood. 
We  then  perceive  that  the  ear  is  a  ready  inlet  to  the 
mind  of  the  blind,  and  that  a  language  is  already  framed 
in  which  the  blind  man  can  communicate  his  ideas,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  most  useful  parts  of  knowledge 
can  be  conveyed  to  him  in  return.  But  the  deaf-mute 
has  acquired  no  language.  A  few  rude  signs,  expres- 
sive of  his  physical  wants,  are  the  extent  of  his  commerce 
with  his  species,  until  his  mind  has  been  developed  and 
informed  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  instruction, 
through  the  n^edium  of  the  eye  ;  and  this  instruction,  in 
the  first  instance,  must  be  simplified  to  the  very  Inst  de- 
gree. Even  when  educated,  the  deaf  and  dumb  person 
can  never  occupy  that  station  in  social  life  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  blind.  Every  topic  of  interest  is  easily 
communicated  to  the  blind ;  but  to  the  deaf,  much  of 
the  enjoyment  which  results  from  mingling  with  society 
is  unappreciated,  because  unfelt, — unfelt,  because  he  is 
oflen  a  stranger  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse.  We  speak  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
they  have  been  and  as  they  are  generally  educated ; 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  pronounce  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  fit  them  for  enjoying  and  even  for  being 
nsefiil  in  society.  We  know  that  much  has  been 
already  done,  and  that  more  is  being  done  at  present 
than  was  ever  attempted  before ;  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  the  time  when  a  due  proportion  of  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  will  be  raised  from  their  foilom  condition 
to  an  emiuence  which  will  be  at  once  grateful  to 
them  and  honourable  to  their  instructorB.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  their  minds,  com- 
pared with  that  of  communication  with  the  blind ;  we 
see  that  this  difficulty  almost  vanishes  in  the  case  of  the 
latter;  while  in  that  of  the  deaf  it  cannot  be  oTeroome 
but  by  the  most  patient  and  persevering  labour. 

The  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  the  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  doubtless  the  considera- 
tion which  prevented  many  philoeophical  minds  from 
encountering  the  labour,  even  after  they  had  ascertained 
the  practicability,  of  such  cultivation.  The  general 
spread  of  inquiry,  especially  during  the  present  century, 
has  brought  more  accurate  information  respecting  the 
state  and  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  call  forth  the  sympath^^of  the  public 
for  their  relief:  and  although  the  provision  which  is  at 
present  made  for  them  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  more  ample  measures  will  soon  be  taken  for 
removing  as  far  as  possible  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
attendant  upon  this  deplorable  calamity.  Benevolent 
minds  have  been  awakened  to  this  duty  in  our  country, 
among  %vhom  the  lute  Rev.  John  Townsendi  the  founder 
of  the  London  Institution,  deserves  especial  notice,  as 
the  first  individual  who  effected  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.  The  imitators  of 
this  good  and  great  man  in  other  parts  of  the  kini^doni, 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  memory  of  some  hun- 
dreds  of  pupils,  are  the  late  Dr.  de  Lys,  of  Birmingham ; 
Dr.  Orpen,  of  Dublin;  Mr.  Batetnan,  of  Manchester, 
and  Mr*  Comer,  of  Liverpool.     In  Yorkshire,  where  an 
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institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  sprung  up  within 
a  very  few  years,  may  be  found  another  gentleman 
whose  name  must  be  ranked  with  the  above  benefactors 
to  this  class  of  sufferers :  it  is  the  name  of  its  first  pro- 
moter and  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Fenton, 
whose  benevolence  and  untiring  zeal  have  given  it  pros- 
perity as  well  as  existence. 

As  this  institution,  from  its  locality  in  a  populous  and 
wealthy  district,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its 
establishment,  will  furnish  us  with  some  materials 
suitable  to  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  in  this  paper,  we 
propose  to  take  a  survey  of  its  origin,  history,  and  internal 
management,  and  to  explain  the  system  of  instruction 
there  pursued.  One  of  our  objects  in  doing  this,  is  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  all  useful  experiments  in  educa* 
tion,  in  order  that  similar  institutions  may  from  their 
eommencemei|t  be  assisted  by  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  gone  before  them,  and  so  be  enabled  to  proAt 
by  what  has  been  found  successful,  and  warned  on 
those  points  wherein  their  predecessors  have  failed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S29,  the  attention  of  the 
eounty  of  York  was  drawn  to  the  estabhshment  of  on 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
institution  originated,  as  we  have  stoted,  with  Mr. 
Fenton,  a  clergyman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doncastcr,  who  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  the  object 
under  the  notice  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country. 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  and  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
were  anoong  the  earliest  patrons  of  the  projected  institu- 
tion.  Each  of  these  noblemen  gave  liberal  donations ; 
that  of  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  500/.  So  patro- 
nised in  its  commencemeiit,  the  otjeot  met  with  support 
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in  all  quarters  wherever  applications  were  made,  and 
larg^  sums  of  money  were  voluntarily  contributed  to  its 
funds.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Doncaster,  in 
March,  1829,  which  was  kindly  attended  by  Mr.  Vaughan* 
the  master  of  the  Manchester  Institution,  with  some  of 
his  pupils,  in  order  to  show  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  not  a  visionary  idea,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  it  was  at  once  determined  to  open 
an  institution  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  arrangements 
could  be  completed.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  obtain  for  the  intended  institution  the 
sanction  of  the  Grand  Jury,  then  about  to  assemble  at 
York.  By  means  of  an  active  member  of  the  committee, 
the  subject  was  introduced  to  those  g^tlemen, — a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  altogether  judicious,  as  the  institu- 
tion was  thus  made  known  to  that  part  of  the  commu- 
nity firom  which  it  was  to  derive  much  of  its  permanent 
rapport,  namely,  the  county  gentry.  At  this  period  the 
.restoration  of  York  Minster  occupied  the  public  mind, 
and  the  committee  thought  proper  to  defer  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Archbishop,  and  to  commence  the  insti- 
tution in  rented  premises,  rather  than  to  solicit  dona- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

A  part  of  Eastfield  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Doncaster  race-course,  was  therefore  obtained,  and  in 
November,  1829,  fifteen  boys  were  admitted.  The  in- 
stitution was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
present  head  master,  Mr.  Charles  Baker.  By  having 
spent  some  years  as  assistant  master  at  Birmingham, 
under  M.  du  Puget,  who  had  been  educated  by  Pesta- 
lozzi,  the  system  of  that  eminent  man  became  in  some 
degree  familiar  to  him.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Baker 
does  not  profess  to  conduct  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
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on  Pestalozzian  principles.  He  acknowledg^es  himself 
to  be  too  little'acquainted  with  those  principles  to  make 
any  such  pretensions,  though  aware  of  their  value,  and 
of  their  applicability  to  a  great  extent  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Yorkshire  Institution  was  not  founded,  altogether 
on  the  principle  of  a  gratuitous  provision.  A  sum  of 
2s.  6d.  per  week  is  required  from  the  parents  of  each 
pupil,  or  from  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  The 
income  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  was  about 
400/.  per  annum  at  its  commencement.  The  means 
by  which  the  income  has  been  increased  to  its  present 
amount  deserve  particular  notice,  as  the  same  means 
have  since  been  employed  with  similar  success  by  some 
of  the  other  provincial  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb : 
we  allude  to  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  in  neigh- 
bouring  towns.  Before  the  Yorkshire  Institution  had 
been  established  six  months,  several  public  exami* 
nations  had  taken  place  in  various  divisions  of  the 
county.  In  the  more  populous  towns  a  lecture  was 
delivered  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  methods  by  which  their  minds  and 
affections  might  be  cultivated;  but  the  exhibition  of 
the  children  themselves,  and  their  acquirements,  even 
in  the  short  space  of  time  mentioned,  were  always 
found  the  best  exemplification,  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  proof,  of  the  excellence  of  the  charity.  AAer 
these  examinations,  no  one  doubted  that  deaf  mutes 
had  powers  capable  of  improvement;  and  this  was 
sufficient.  Subscriptions  and  contributions  flowed  in 
from  every  quarter. 

In  July,  1830,  the  number  of  children  under  in- 
struction was  increased  to  thirty-twoy^^— twenty  boys 
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and  twelve  girls.  The  annual  funds  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  800/. ;  and  the  building  fund  was 
considerably  augmented. 

The  purchase  or  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  institution  occupied  the 
committee  during  the  year  1831,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  it  was  finally  determined  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
Eostfield  House,  which  was  offered  to  them,  along  with 
three  acres  of  land,  for  3000/.  No  site  could  have 
been  found  more  open  and  salubrious.  A  more  con- 
venient building  might  have  been  erected,  but  it  would 
have  been  at  a  great  additional  expense,  which  might 
have  crippled  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  years. 
The  whole  outlay  amounted  to  3200/,  including  the 
alterations,  of  which  sum  about  360/.  was  advanced 
from  the  general  fund  to  be  restored  at  some  future 
period.  The  great  desideratum  in  the  building  is  a 
room  sufficiently  large  for  a  school -room.  With  such 
an  addition  to  the  premises,  the  accommodation  would 
be  ample  enough  for  one  hundred  children.  As  soou 
as  possession  of  the  above  purchase  was  obtained,  the 
number  of  children  was  increased  to  fiAy.  The  annual 
income  arising  from  subscriptions  alone  then  amounted 
to  little  short  of  1000/.  This  rapid  increase  of  fimds 
had  not  been  obtained  without  great  exertions ;  among 
which  must  be  particularly  specified  tlie  periodical  ex- 
aminations of  the  pupils. 

Another  advantage  attending  such  examinations  in 
difierent  towns,  is  the  publicity  given  to  these  insti- 
tutions, by  which  parents  who  might  otherwise  never 
know  the  fact,  are  informed  that  such  a  public  provision 
exists  for  the  mitigation  of  these  oiganic  defects.  Even 
with  this  publicity,  instances  are  sometimes  discovered 
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of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  having  grown  up  without  in* 
strnctioiiy  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  institutions. 
The  recurrence  of  such  cases  calls  for  some  further  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  public  to  disseminate  an 
account  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  amongst  that 
class  of  society  who  are  most  likely  to  want  such  assist- 
ance, and  least  likely  to  know  where  and  how  to  ob- 
tain  it. 

Various  causes  operate  to  prevent  a  larger  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children  from  receiving  the  benefits  of 
education  in  so  populous  a  county  as  Yorkshire ;  out  of  a 
population  of  several  hundreds  deprived  of  hearing,  and 
consequently  dumb,  it  must  require  explanation  why  no 
more  than  fifty  children  enjoy  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

1st.  None  under  eight  years  of  age,  nor  above  four* 
teen,  can  be  admitted  into  the  institution. 

2d.  A  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  diseased, 
and  some  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unfit  objects  for  an 
institution. 

3d.  Another  class  whose  names  swell  the  statistics 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  deaf,  but  only  dumb^ 
being  idiots. 

4th.  Those  who  are  not  absolutely  idiots,  but  who 
are  palpably  deficient  in  intellect,  are  not  considered 
proper  objects  for  an  institution  avowedly  supported  for 
intellectual  education. 

5th.  Some  parents  are  so  attached  to  their  offspring 
labouring  under  physical  infirmities,  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  part  with  them. 

6th.  Many  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  for  them  the  mental  and  moral 
advantages  of  education,  are  yet  too  poor  to  make  the 
rtquired  weekly  payment.    In  such  cases  the  parishes 
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to  which  the  children  belong  oAen  defray  the  entire 
charge  for  the  clothing  and  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren; but  in  some  instances  the  parbhes  refuse  this 
aid. 

The  last  difficulty,  here  alluded  to,  it  has  been  thought 
should  be  removed  by  a  legislative  enactment  requiring 
parish  officers  to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  instruction  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor,  on 
the  principle  upon  which  a  provision  is  made  for  other 
paupers  labouring  under  severe  bodily  infirmities.  The 
policy  of  such  a  measure  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  the 
claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
overlooked  whenever  the  subject  of  imtional  education 
b  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  Both 
humanity  and  policy  seem  to  dictate  but  one  course 
to  parish  officers.  If  their  deaf  and  dumb  are  educated, 
they  are  surely  less  liable  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
public  than  if  they  continue  in  ignorance,  without  the 
power  of  receiving  or  communicating  information  on 
the  commonest  circumstances  of  life.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  any  proficiency  in  manual  labour  in 
these  objects  of  our  sympathy  while  the  main  inlets  to 
instruction  are  closed,  and  their  dispositions,  like  their 
understandings,  for  want  of  culture,  produce  bad  in- 
stead of  good  fruits.  Many  facts  might  be  adduced  to 
confirm  this  statement,  but  it  needs  no  further  illus- 
tration :  uneducated,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  almost 
levelled  with  the  brute  creation;  educated,  they  are 
raised  to  the  proper  dignity  of  their  nature. 

To  confirm  some  of  these  statements,  we  may  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution.  Since 
Its  commencement  in  1629,  seventy-three  children  have 
been  admitted,  of  whom   twenty-three  have  been  re- 
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moved.     Of  this  number,  five  were  in  the  institution 
only  a  few  months,  being  found  so  deficient  in  intellect 
as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement,  although  capable  of 
doing  something  for  their  living  in  manual  occupations 
of  the  simplest  kind.     Their  friends  were  advised- to 
put  them  instantly  to  such  occupations.      Four  re- 
mained in  the  institution  about  three  years,  improving 
to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  advance.     These  pupils  were  adapted  for 
some  of  the  more  ordinarj^trades.     Four  others  had 
attained  an  age  at  which  it  was  thought  desirable  for 
them  to  leave  school,  particularly  as  they  were  capable 
of  earning  their  livelihood.     Ten  were  withdrawn  be- 
cause their  parents  could  not  afford  to  make  the  re- 
quired payment  of  2^.  6cf .  per  week,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  little  services  rendered  by  these  children  in 
their  families,  in  all  which  cases  the  parish  officers  re- 
fused to  advance  the  payments  demanded  by  the  insti- 
tution.    In  addition  to  the  above  number,  ten  other 
applicants  for  admission  have  been  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  cause ;  making  twenty  who  in 
the  course  of  four  years  have  been  denied  all  chance  of 
instruction,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  applicants, 
dr  the  ill-advised  economy  of  the  guardians  of  parish 
funds.     But  while  it  is  painful  to  record  such  instances 
of  short-sighted  policy,  it  is  pleasing  to  dwell  upon 
those  ef  an   opposite  nature, — where   parishes  most 
cheerfully  contribute  the  necessary  means   for  aiding 
the  education  of  these  children  of  affliction.     Of  such 
enlightened  liberality  the  parish  of  Leeds  affords   a 
noble  example.     This  parish  contributes  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  belong- 
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Ing  to  it,  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to 

do  80. 

The  system  pursued  iu  some  instituUons  makes  the 
instruction  and  board  of  their  inmates  entirely  gra- 
tuitous^  but  there  are  objections  to  this  principle  of 
relief,  of  which  one,  not  the  least  obvious,  is,  that 
parishes  are  thus  relieved  of  a  burden  which  is  properly 
their  own  ;  while,  iu  other  cases,  parents  who  can  well 
afford  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  offspring*  too 
willingly  receive  the  boon,  which  waits  only  for  their 
acceptance.  Fifly  pupils^  at  only  2^.  6d.  per  week 
each  (which  is  the  lowest  payment,  and  is  required  in 
all  cases),  produce  about  300/.  per  annum — a  con* 
siderable  addition  to  the  funds  of  any  institution  which 
is  not  over- prosperous,  besides  which  it  has  the  recom- 
mendation  of  being  obtained  in  a  most  unexceptionahle 
manner.  Those  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  pay  a 
larger  sum  towards  the  education  of  their  children,  va- 
rying according  to  their  circumstances. 

The  objection  which  is  most  strong  against  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  the  Yorkshire  Asylum,  is  the  fact  of 
twenty  deserving  and  proper  objects  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  its  advantages,  while  there  is  room  within 
its  walls  for  their  accommodation.  When  parishes  re- 
fuse their  assistance  in  such  cases  of  distress,  it  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  how  far  it  is 
desirable  for  the  committee  to  deviate  from  their  general 
rule,  in  favour  of  such  applicants. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  serve  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  deaf 
aud  dumb.  We  now  approach  the  subject  of  their  in- 
struction, the  general  principles  of  which  have  been 
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already  stated  in  the  Sixth  Number  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  The  ground-work  is  somewhat  similar  in  most 
institutions ;  the  end  proposed  is  uniformly  the  same — 
to  impart  lang^uage,  and  fill  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
knowledge.  The  means  pursued  to  effect  this  end  differ 
considerably,  and  these  differences  form  the  basis  of  the 
various  systems. 

The  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  Ian- 
guage  of  signs.  To  improve  and  perfect  this  language, 
to  make  it  the  vehicle  for  communicating  knowledge, 
and  for  interchanging  thought,  has  been  a  favourite  ob- 
ject with  many  instructors.  Signs  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  first,  natural  signs ;  secondly,  arbitrary 
signs  ;  and  thirdly,  methodical  signs ;  the  last  partaking 
of  the  character  of  the  other  two.  Natural  signs  are 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb ;  arbitrary  signs  have  their  origin  with  system- 
makers  ;  methodical  signs  have  the  fault  of  being  the 
ideas  of  the  teacher,  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  pupil 
without  being  understood,  just  as  a  native  of  England 
might  repeat  afler  another  person  the  words  of  a  foreign 
language  unintelligible  to  him.  All  these  signs,  more 
or  less  modified,  are  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf.  Some  institutions  adopt  arbitrary  signs  to  the 
exclusion  of  natural  signs;  others  make  methodical 
signs  the  means  of  communicating  ideas;  some  few 
profess  to  reject  signs  altogether ;  while  by  others  they 
are  employed  in  a  very  subordinate  degree,  to  be  ba- 
nished as  soon  as  their  place  can  be  supplied,  though 
but  imperfectly,  by  language. 

Speech,  or  artificial  articulation^  is  another  medium 
of  intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  their  education.    There  are  but 
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\c<al  orrtss  ■!!!  »X  V*^  ^  ^  «(3-^iceGed  ^trts 
rf  the  t«.-a«,  Aa  »>-::  r^pnr-  to  itnf,  so  laere  are 
»ar;t^:^  et'-i-j^s  an^ias  isSroeMrs  a*  tj  tbe  dcsiat^ 
E«n  cf  taal!--?  articaliacn.  wad  rodia*  ca  Ae  t-ps.  » 
part  cf  tLe  td  :c3t:-n  of  the  ie^  sod  ifiaK  !■  scee 
ir>:^;':>jM  speecii  r»  rej^ned;  in  echen  L:  is  made  ti« 
■r.aiD  Ir^-tru^rvri  (,f  iiEpa.'^:i«Klesi;  in  socBe  it  is  K;««i 
oc!;  for  cuarctin;  wonb ;  ux!  :3  o*bRS  speech  t*  ased 
fimultaneoaily  nlth  s-'gns. 

The  fig":riiig  of  objects,  as  i*  drawing  b  soteetiaws 
inaHe  •  matter  of  freal  fanportancc.  Ii  sp^tks  dtrrctlr 
to  the  eye,  acd  ma;  be  made  of  ^real  SFrrice  iutim^  the 
period  allot'ed  for  instnM^tioa,  asd  m  ^omc  cues  in 
after  life. 

Dtrt<jl'itojy,  or  the  JingfT'<iIpliibrt,  n  one  of  the 
molt  obrious  and  imporbutt  helps  in  the  edocatioo  oT 
deaf-mutes;  DeTcnhelns,  there  are  some  Kbools  on 
the  Continent  whkh  reject  its  asKstance.  Writing, 
which  is  most  neariy  allied  to  the  aborc  process  of  fia- 
ger-spellins;,  b  used  m  all  ia<;t;tulions  without  excep- 
tion ;  iii'leed,  it  seems  almost  the  only  Tehide  of  which 
all  rcachers  are  content  to  avail  themseWes ;  for  how- 
ever some  of  them  may  wish  to  eiclude  tigm,  yet  there 
will  occur  instances  when  their  help  must  be  solicited. 

The  means  at  present  employed  at  the  Vark»hire  In- 
stitulion  arc  natural  and  explanatory  fig"^,  'iactyloiogy, 
and  Kriliny.  One  or  other  of  these  means  b  used,  be 
it  obser%'ecI,  for  the  communication  of  everythitig — 
knowleJfre  in  the  «:bool— directions  out  of  it;  the  end 
in  view  being  to  lead  the  children  to  understand  Un- 
piage  the  English  langua^,  and  to  make  themselves 
undenlood  in  it.     tbt  conductor  b  fcrounibly  dbposed 
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to  articulation  wherever  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible, 
and  the  pupil  shows  no  unaptness  for  its  acquirement. 
No  acquisition  can  be  more  useful  if  the  speech  can  be 
made  intelligible.  But  its  utility  is  much  greater  as  a 
rapid  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  lessons  to  the  pupil, 
than  as  au  ordinary  means  of  communication  ;  the  ex- 
pression upon  the  lips  of  the  speaker  being  required  to 
be  so  much  more  distinct  and  full  than  could  possibly 
be  adopted  in  conversation  without  considerable  care 
and  practice. 

Drawing,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  pursued  in  the 
institution  at  Doucaster,  for  various  reasons.  It  would 
add  considerably  to  the  expense  ;  and  as  most  of  the 
pupils  are  from  agricultural  districts  or  manufactur- 
ing towns^  where  drawing  is  not  much  in  demand,  its 
acquisition  would  not  materially  benefit  their  future  life. 
At  the  same  time  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  it  as 
a  means  of  development. 

The  hours  allotted  to  school  are,  in  the  summer, 
seven  hours  each  day,  and  in  the  winter  six  and  a-half ; 
other  employments  occupy  the  hands  of  the  pupils  out 
of  school-hours,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

At  the  opening  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  establishment, 
too  many  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  at  once.  In 
Yorkshire  not  fewer  than  ten,  and  as  many  as  twenty, 
have  been  received  at  one  time  into  the  institution. 
The  first  admissions  into  a  new  establishment  ought 
never  to  exceed  ten.  These  are  as  many  as  a  master 
will  be  able  to  manage  without  assistance.  Afler  six 
months,  ten  other  pupils  may  be  added ;  by  which  time, 
with  the  aid  of  those  who  have  become  initiated,  he 
will  control  and  keep  occupied  the  twenty,  with  more 
ease  to  himself  than  he  did  the  tirst  ten.    Wherever  a 
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large  number  of  pupUs  is  contemplated,  »  ?«»»*  ^ 
Sing  manners  and  liberal  education  would  be  found 
uMsful  OB  an  assistant  from  the  commencement. 

The  curiosity  shown  by  the  older  pupils  re^v^Ung 
the  new-comers,  on  the  day  of  an  admission  .s  often  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining.     The  various  novelues  in  the 
school-room,  and  other  part,  of  the  «»»«^'«»"°«''';^"^, 
explained  to  them,  sometimes  with  no  ord.nair  p«n» 
and  politeness,  especially  if  the  new  pupils  show  an 
inquisitive  and  lively  disposition.     The  elder  pupils, 
warned  by  past  experience  that  some  sullen  or  vkious 
spirit  may  attempt  to  steal  away,  keep  their  eyes  con- 
stantly upon  those  of  suspicious  appearance,  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  give  the  first  intimation  of  any  such 
manifestation.     At  the  first  outset  of  an  insUtuUon,  the 
master  has  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  hU  inexpe- 
rienced pupils.      At  later  admissions,  he  has  all  the 
assistance  of  those  who,  having  passed  through  the 
same  ordeal,  are  willing  to  exercise  the  necessary  vigil- 
ance.   AH  the  knowledge  which  the  first  pupils  possess 
must  have  proceeded  directly  from  the  master.     As 
future  additions  are  made  to  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
knowledge  is  obtained   on   various  subjects  from   the 
intercourse  of  the  pupils  with  one  another,  the  result  of 
which  is  mutually  beneficial.     A  pupil  coming  from  a 
mining  district,  by  the  help  of  his  natural  signs,  is  able 
to  communicate  ideas  on  a  subject  which  perhaps  the 
others  know  nothing  about.     In  return,  they  who  have 
received  only  the  very  elemenU  of  instruction  are  able  to 
repay  the  new  comer  with  ideas  to  which  he  will  have 
been  a  stranger  till    that   time.     This  interchange  of 

iufficientr*"*"^'*  ^^  teachers,  for  reasons  which  are 
7  evident.     Besides,  aa  judicious  teachers  do 
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not  pretend,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  to  be 
more  than  learners,  they  will  find  it  very  interesting  to 
allow  an  intelligent  pupil  to  communicate  any  know- 
ledge which  his  experience  may  have  famished.  Nor 
will  a  discreet  instructor  fail  to  express  his  pleasure  on 
such  occasions,  even  though  the  subject  illustrated  be 
commonplace.  But  the  great  benefit  resulting  from 
such  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  teacher 
is,  that  the  teacher  is  thereby  informed  what  are  the 
powers  of  hb  pupils,  and  instructed  how  to  turn  those 
powers  to  account  in  directing  their  future  education. 

No  sooner  are  the  pupils  received  into  the  school^ 
than  the  work  of  instruction  commences.  Objects  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  the  names  of  the  objects  are 
written  down,  and  at  the  same  time  the  objects  them- 
selves are  described  by  natural  signs.  The  pupils 
readily  acknowledge  a  similarity  between  the  sign  and 
the  object,  but  they  do  not  assent  to  any  likeness  be- 
tween them  and  the  written  word.  It  is  only  by  seeing 
that  the  object  is  recognized  in  the  word,  not  only  by 
their  teacher,  but  by  every  person  who  can  be  conve* 
niently  appealed  to,  that  they  perceive  that  ^  woi'ds,  by 
common  consent,'  represent  objects.  This  knowledge 
they  attain,  not  by  the  medium  of  any  nile,  but  prac- 
tically. It  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  part 
of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  practice  instituted  by  Sicard,  and  described  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

This  method  of  commencing  the  teaching  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  appears  preferable  to  their  instruction  at  the 
outset  in  dactylology.  The  acquisition  of  the  alphabet 
on  the  fingers,  and  the  formation  of  the  common  written 
letters  on  the  slate,  are  a  dreary  task  for  a  beginner. 
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often  taking  many  days,  and  in  some  instances  weeks, 
and  even  months,  to  achieve;  while  Sicard*s  plan  is 
full  of  life  and  interest,  and  not  only  operates  upon  the 
mind,  but  a\so  keeps  the  body  actively  employed.  At 
intervals  the  children  sit  down  to  their  slates  to  imitate 
the  forms  of  the  written  words  which  have  been  made 
known  to  them,  and  in  very  many  instances  they  learn 
to  write  short  words  as  soon  as  they  would  learn  to 
make  letters.  With  regard  to  the  finger  alphabet,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  time  should  be  spent  upon  it,  either 
by  teacher  or  pupil,  except  in  the  case  of  very  dull  or 
very  volatile  pupils ;  generally  they  will  learn  it  by  their 
constant  communication  with  the  more  advanced  classes. 
Three  out  of  (ifleen  pupils  admitted  into  the  Yorkshire 
Institution,  last  August,  had  to  be  iau^hi  the  finger 
alphabet  by  personal  attention ;  the  other  twelve  learned 
it  out  of  school  hours  by  associating  with  the  elder 
pupils.  In  the  selection  of  words  for  beginners  two 
rules  are  observed :  1st,  that  they  shall  be  names  of 
objects  with  strongly  marked  characteristics^  so  that 
the  signs  for  them  may  be  easily  recognized ;  2ndy  that 
the  words  shall  be  short,  in  order  that  the  combined 
letters  may  be  better  remembered,  and  more  easily 
imitated  on  the  slate.  Such  words  as  the  following  are 
examples  of  first  lessons;  asSy  bee^  sun^fox^  ovol^frog. 
Whenever  the  real  object  cannot  be  exhibited,  a  picture 
of  it  is  placed  before  the  class. 

The  exercises  in  this  first  step  of  instruction  are  very 
animating.  We  will  now  suppose  that  some  twenty  or 
thirty  words  have  been  acquired.  The  teacher  has  a 
black  tablet  before  the  class,  on  which  the  words  arc 
very  distinctly  written  with  chalk,  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  pictures  of  them,  are  around  him.    The  efiect 
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of  the  lesson  now  depends  upon  the  expressiveness  of 
the  signs  which  pass  between  the  teachers  and  pupih. 
When  speaking  of  a  sign  or  ^t^^,  we  mean  shapes  of 
objects  figured  in  the  air,  denoting  the  size  and  other 
quaUties,  the  motions  and  positions  of  objects.  The 
teacher  makes  a  sign^  we  will  suppose  of  a  frog^  in 
which  sign  its  shape  and  its  mode  of  leaping  are  de- 
scribed. A  child  points  to  the  object  or  its  picture. 
The  teacher  points  to  the  picture  of  this  or  of  some 
other  object ;  another  child  makes  the  sign  for  the 
object.  The  teacher  points  to  a  word  upon  the  tablet ; 
a  child  points  to  the  objects  it  represents,  or  to  the 
picture  of  it.  The  teacher  points  to  an  object^  or  the 
picture  of  one;  a  child  points  to  the  word  which  repre- 
sents it.  The  teacher  makes  a  sign^  requiring  a  child 
to  point  to  the  word  which  stands  for  it ;  he  then  points 
to  a  wordy  requiring  the  child  to  express  it  by  a  sign. 
Might  not  much  of  this,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  be 
introduced  into  our  infant  schools  ?  When  the  finger 
alphabet  has  been  acquired,  a  similar  exercise  to  the 
above  is  introduced  in  connexion  with  spelling  the 
words,  the  teacher  sometimes  spelling,  and  the  children 
signing,  or  the  teacher  signing  or  showing  objects,  and 
the  children  spelling  or  writing. 

All  these  modes  of  exercising  the  pupil  are  good. 
Afler  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  child  comprehends 
that  pktures  and  signs  represent  objects,  and  that  words 
again  represent  such  objects,  he  goes  on  teaching  other 
substantives  until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  written 
representation  of  most  common  things.  The  plan  by 
which  this  end  is  attained  differs  in  different  institutions. 
That  recommended  by  Mr.  Baker  is  to  class  all  the 
objects  in  the  material  world  under  two  divisions — 

vou  II.  2  H 
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NATums  And  art;   the  former  to  be  subdirided  into 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  and  these  again  into 
genera,  species,  and  even  varieties  of  the  larger  animals. 
Under  the  division  Art,  the  subdivision  will  compre- 
hend all  tradrs  and  artificial  productions.     It  will  by  no 
means  be  necessary  to  retard  a  pupirs  progress,  the 
first  or  even  the  second  time  of  going  through  the 
series  of  lessons,  by  teaching  words  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence.    Such  words  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  at  a 
future  period  ;  or  if  the  lessons  are  accessible  to  him, 
either  in  manuscript  or  in  a  printed  form,  he  will  pro- 
bably acquaint  himself  with  them;  and  though  these 
lessons  may  be  produced  in  a  scientific  form,  they  may 
be  kept  free  from  scientific  terms.     In  the  pictures  of 
iradest  which  should  commence  with  the  most  ordinary 
and  advance  to  the  most  complex  arts  of  life,  every 
object  made  by  man  will  he  brought  under  the  eye  of 
the  pupU  in  its  proper  place.    Tables  and  sofas  will  be 
seen  in  the  shop  of  the  cabinet-maker  ;  knives,  razors, 
scissors,  &c.,  in  that  of  the  cutler.    Such  a  series  of 
pictures  would  be  a  perfect  treasure  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would  be  scarcely  less  avail- 
able in  the  National,  Lancasterian,  and  Infant  systems 
of  education ;  and  indeed  in  the  eariy  education  of  the 
children  of  all  classes.    A  good  set  of  pictures  of  na- 
tural objects  is  also  much  wanted,  which  should   be 
executed  as  far  as  possible  on  a  scale  showing  their 
relative  proportions.    The  lessons  connected  with  trades 
would  commence  with  the  names  of  the  materials  used, 
the  articles  manufactured,  and  the  principal  tools  em- 
ployed.   A  copious  list  of  substantives  would  be  thus 
furnished.    The  next  lesson,  on  the  properties  of  such 
objects,  illustrates  the  a^^ve.    The  patuie  of  neuter, 
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active,  and  passive  verbs,  is  then  explained,  and  afler- 
wards  the  more  difficult  parts  of  language.  A  similar 
series  of  lessons  would  accompany  the  pictures  on 
natural  history.  Many  names  of  substances  would 
occur  in  the  course  of  such  a  series  of  lessons  which  no 
explanation  could  render  intelligible.  Specimens  of 
such  things  should  therefore  be  procured,  if  practicable, 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  lessons.  At  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  there  is  a  small  collection  of  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  substances,  for  this  purpose ;  and  if 
children  are  to  gain  ideas  as  well  as  words,  such  a  col- 
lection should  be  attached  to  every  schooU  particularly 
of  minerals,  and  other  substances  which  cannot  well  be 
represented  by  drawings.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject,  because  we  think  it  suitable  for 
general  adoption. 

Grammar  is  best  taught  by  a  series  of  lessons  so 
framed  as  to  illustrate  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to 
comprise  every  class  of  words  in  the  language.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  the  dry  deBnitions  of  gram- 
marians, which  never  convey  any  valuable  knowledge 
to  children,  because  they  are  not  understood. 

After  the  specific  names  of  objects  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  pupils,  generic  words  are  taught ;  these 
are  more  difficult  than  the  preceding.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  children  generalJEe,  unless  by  means  of  exercises 
which  have  this  particular  object  In  view.  Tabular 
forms  similar  to  the  following  are  employed  at  the 
Yorkshire  Institution : — 


2n2 
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Horse  -  beast  -  animal  -  creature  -  being  -  object 

&c. 
Raven  •  bird    -  animal  -  creature  -  being  -  object 

&c. 
Shark   -  fish    -  animal  -  creature  -  being  -  object 

&c. 
Viper  -  reptile  -  animal  -  creature  -  being  -  object 

&c. 
Wasp  -  insect  •  animal  -  creature  •  being  -  object 

&c. 
Elm     -  tree     -  plant    -  creature  -  being  -  object 

&:c. 
Heath  -  shrub  -  plant  -   creature  -  being  -  object 

&c. 
Gold    -  metal  *  mineral  -  creature  -  thing  -  object 

&c. 
Chair-  furniture  -  v^etable substance  -  thing- object 

&C. 

Grate  -  furniture  -  mineral  substance  -  thing  -  object 

&c. 
Hat    -  clothing  -  animal  substance  -  thing  -  object 

&c. 
Bread  -  food    -  vegetable  substance  -  thing  -  object 

&c. 


By  these  simple  means,  generic  terms  are  acquired, 
and  many  of  the  children  so  taught  have  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  of  such  words  than  many  who 
can  both  hear  and  speak. 

The  teaching  of  the  indefinite  article,  the  formation 
of  the  plurals,  regular  and  irregular,  and  the  office  of 
demonstrative  and  possessive  pronouns,  and  cardinal 
numbers,  immediately  follow  the  names  of  objects. 
These  are  not  taught  in  an  isolated  and  unconnected 
manner ;  they  are  combined  with  the  words  which  have 
been  previously  taught,  care  being  taken  that  the  idea 
is  conveyed  simultaneously  with  the  conventional  sign 
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for  it.  We  may  suppose  a  handful  of  peas  to  be  taken 
into  the  school-room,  (objects  which  the  pupils  do  not 
commonly  see  about  them  being  more  attractive  than 
slates,  pencils,  &c.,  which  are  always  at  hand  ;)  one 
pea  is  separated  from  the  rest,  to  which  the  teacher 
calls  the  attention  of  the  class ;  he  writes  upon  the  tablet 
apea^  shows  the  pea  and  holds  up  one  finger  ;  he  next 
shows  the  other  peas,  or  part  of  them,  and  writes  peas 
opposite  to  the  singular,  thus : — 


a  pea 

peas 

a  dog 

dogs 

&c. 

&c. 

my  slates 

our  slates 

&c. 

&c. 

When  the  plural  is  written,  instead  of  holding  up  one 
finger,  he  holds  up  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
moves  them  backwards  and  forwards,  to  express  that 
there  are  many.  If  there  are  several  children  in  the 
class,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  anticipated  in  this 
latter  sign  by  some  one  of  them,  who  will  thus  show 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  such  a  sign,  and  per- 
fectly comprehends  it.  The  teacher  will  proceed  with 
other  examples,  all  of  which  will  be  written  on  the  tablet 
in  succession.  A  short  time  serves  to  convey  this  idea 
to  a  class.  Irregular  plurals  are  so  arbitrary  in  their 
formation,  that  they  can  only  be  taught  by  distinct 
explanations,  and  retained  by  an  effort  of  memory. 
Some  curious  but  at  the  same  time  pleasing  mistakes 
are  committed  by  every  succession  of  new  pupils  in 
learning  the  irregular  plurals — pleasing  because  they 
show  how  soon  children  begin  to  reason  from  analogy. 

2n3 
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After  having  been  shown  that  the  oo  in  toothy  footj  goose^ 
make  the  plural  teeth^  feet^  geese^  they  will  write  the 
plural  of  book^  beek;  and  discovering  that  mouse 
changes  in  the  plural  to  micCj  they  will  give  kice  as  the 
plural  of  house,  making  regular  plurab  irregular,  and 
rice  versct.  These  trifling  difficulties  are  soon  re- 
moved by  watchful  attention.  Cardinal  numbers  are 
taught  by  the  arithmometer  or  bead-table,  and  by  other 
vbible  objects.  In  this  branch  of  learning  the  pupils 
have  to  remember  the  combinations  of  letters,  as  well  as 
the  figures  which  express  the  different  numbers  ;  and, 
as  a  simple  exercise  in  number,  they  are  set  to  count  the 
panes  of  glass,  the  nails,  &c.,  about  the  school-room«  or 
the  grains  in  a  handful  of  corn. 

Adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  neuter  verbs,  and  active 
verbs,  are  the  next  stages  in  the  tuition  of  the  deaf. 
The  nature  of  the  adjective  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sicard*s  in- 
genious plan  is  adverted  to  in  a  former  article  on  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  process  some- 
what similar  is  employed  in  most  institutions.  The 
intuitive  principle  is  of  great  advantage  in  every  part  of 
instruction  where  it  can  be  brought  into  action.  The 
teaching  of  adjectives  is  much  helped  by  contrasts. 
Two  objects  of  the  same  name,  but  of  opposite  qualities, 
are  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  who  is  required  to 
express  by  signs  their  distinctive  properties.  As  he 
describes  these,  the  words  answering  to  the  description 
are  written  down  on  the  tablet  along  with  the  name  of 
the  object.  Through  a  long  list  of  adjectives  the  same 
course  is  followed  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  in  the  production 
even  of  such  disjointed  fragments  of  sentences  as  a  thick 
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book^  a  thin  book  ;  a  long  ladder ^  a  slwrt  ladder^  8fc. 
The  ordinal  numbers  are  treated  as  other  adjectives ; 
but  they  are  never  acquired,  at  least  in  this  institution, 
without  being  confounded  for  a  considerable  time  with 
the  cardinal  numbers. 

The  participle  of  the  neuter  verb  is  the  next  tech- 
nicality of  language  which  is  to  be  made  intelligible. 
As  in  the  former  lessons,  the  first  examples  of  parti- 
ciples are  taken  from  real  actions.  There  would  be 
some  danger  of  confusing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  here, 
if  care  was  not  taken  to  show  him,  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  difference  between  the  participle  and  the 
adjective,  viz.,  that  the  former  is  a  mere  state  of  being, 
liable  to  change ;  while  the  latter  is  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  object.  If  the  distinction  be  not  made  perfectly 
clear,  such  expressions  as  a  running  horse ^  <J^fiying  fiy^ 
would  be  produced  instead  of  a  horse  running^  a  fly 
flying.  The  participle  of  the  neuter  verb  is  next  con- 
nected with  the  verb  to  &e,  which  produces  a  short  sen- 
tence, in  which  the  auxiliary  is  presented  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  horse  is  eating^  this  cow  is  standing.  Sen- 
tences are  also  framed  in  this  stage  of  tuition  from  the 
tabular  form  of  generic  names  by  the  insertion  of  the 
auxiliary  verb,  as  the  Jiorse  is  a  beast. 

Personal  pronouns  may  be  now  introduced.  I  am  a 
boy^  Thou  art  a  man.  They  are  noisy  children,  in 
which  the  different  persons  of  the  auxiliary  verb  are 
brought  into  use  with  their  distinctive  pronouns,  and 
the  sentences  are  lengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
expressions  which  have  been  previously  taught. 

Active  verbs  occupy  the  next  place  in  the  series  of 
lessons.  These  are  not  taught  as  solitary  words,  but 
in  their  connexion   with  words  and  phrases  already 
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known.  The  object  intended  to  be  acted  upbn  is  before 
the  class ;  the  agent  or  subject  of  the  verb  is  also 
before  them.  Sentences  are  acted  before  them,  some- 
thing like  the  following:  This  boy  is  stuffing  a  fterrf, 
The  second  class  are  writing  their  lessons^  That  tall 
man  is  whipping  a  tUtle  dog^  I  am  holding  a  pointer ^ 
Ac. 

The  order  in  which  these  sentences  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  pupil  by  signs,  is  an  interesting  object  of 
inquiry,  as  it  involves  the  question  of  the  order  of  the 
natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  adopted 
In  this  school  is  to  present  the  agent,  with  its  modifiers, 
if  any,  first;  the  object,  with  its  modifiers,  second  ;  and 
the  verb,  with  its  auliliary,  last.  Thus  a  sentence 
would  be  communicated  in  the  following  order : — 


1st  Sign  2nd  Sign  3rd  Sign 

Man  tall  that        dog  little  a        whipping  is 
That  tall  man        a  little  dog        is  whipping. 


which  is  ultimately  written  by  the  pupils  according  to 
the  regular  structure  of  our  sentences. 

What  we  have  hitherto  described  is  the  work  of  the 
first  year  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Out  of  twenty-two  children  who  were  received 
in  August,  1832,  seventeen  went  through  a  similar 
course  to  the  one  described;  in  addition  to  which  they 
leained  to  write  a  tolerably  plain  hand  on  a  slate,  the 
object  with  regard  to  writing  being,  not  to  waste  time 
in  making  the  children  fine  writers,  but  to  obtain  a  plain 
and  r^id  handwriting.     Indeed^  it  may  be  said  that 
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the  children  are  not  taught  writing ;  they  are  lefl  to 
learn  it. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry,  involving  a  principle  of 
some  consequence,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  supply  the 
pupils  with  a  large  stock  of  words  indicating  objects, 
qualities,  and  actions,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  proceed 
with  a  small  vocabulary,  without  postponing  the  chief 
point  of  early  instruction,  namely,  connected  sentences. 
In  the  Yorkshire  Institution  the  latter  principle  is  pur- 
sued, on  the  ground  of  its  being  important  that  the 
pupils  should  be  early  brought  to  express  themselves  in 
sentences,  and  that  it  is  the  most  simple  mode  of 
prrxreeding. 

It  would  be  curious,  were  there  space  in  this  paper 
for  such  an  analysis,  to  present  to  the  reader  a  picture 
of  '  the  wild  waste  not  quite  without  a  flower'  of  the 
deaf-mute's  mind  before  it  is  brought  into  cultivation. 
In  many  respects,  not  in  all,  it  is  analogous  to  an  in- 
fant's. In  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  the  same 
course  which  seems  natural  to  one  may  be  pursued  with 
the  other.  Infants,  for  instance,  who  are  endowed 
with  hearing,  although  they  commence  speech  by  ut- 
tering single  words,  soon  adopt  connected  forma  of 
expression.  They  do  not  adhere  to  certain  classes  of 
words,  but  they  use  all  words  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing.  Though  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  deaf  and  dumb  in  words  so  classed  as  to  show 
them  their  different  use  in  language,  it  is  by  no  means 
desirable  that  they  should  be  confined  to  substantives 
till  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  nearly 
every  common  object,  nor  to  adjectives  till  they  have 
learned  nearly  all  the  quahties  of  such  objects.  This 
would  occupy  much  time,  and  greatly  impede  their  pro- 
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^ress;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  speedily 
brought  to  forms  of  expression  complete  in  themselves, 
and  pregnant  with  ideas,  the  delay  of  explaining  a  dif- 
flcalty  now  and  then  as  it  occurs  will  be  trifling  and 
unimportant. 

The  lessons  on  which  the  pupils  are  exercised  admit 
every  variety  of  subject,  and  are  so  constructed  that 
physical  facts  and  operations  are  taught  at  the  same 
time  that  the  children  are  acquiring  language.  A 
pretty  accurate  conception  may  be  formed  of  them  from 
the  following  skeleton,  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
it  is  taught.  The  particles  and  connectives  are  ex- 
plained before  they  are  embodied  in  these  lessons. 

1  6 

Hone,  ^  That  horse  is  gnzinfl^, 

*'*^»  I  R«M»  QnmA  Those  horses  are  gaUoping, 

^-^  S»,Kal,  Thefoalissuddur^ 

Hunter,  *^  ^ 

Hackney,  &c  ^  The  hone  is  gentle, 

Head,  Some  horses  are  hardHnonlbed, 

Ears,  My  horse  is  strong. 

Mane,  &c.  Horses  are  gregarious,  &e. 

2  7 

A  horse,  tiro  hones,  The  horse  is  a  beast, 

A  mare,  many  mares,  The  horse  is  a  quadruped, 

A  pony,  three  ponies,  &c«  The  horse  is  a  domestic  animal, 

21  Colts  are  young  horses,  &e« 

A  shaggy  mane,  ^ 

A  fine  mane,  I  have  a  horse^ 

A  long  mane.  Every  horse  has  a  mane  and  tail, 

A  short  mane.  All  horses  are  not  broken-kneed, 

A  chestnut  horse,  ftc.  ^^ 

*  9 

A  hone  kicking,  That  hone  is  eating  hay, 

A  mare  snorting  These  coach-horses  are  pawing 

A  pony  drinking,  the  ground, 

A  hackiiej  trotting^  Ac*  Thisborseis  Itckingbiskneei&c. 
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By  this  method  knowledge  is  communicated  simul- 
taneously with  language;  and  if  some  of  the  words  used 
in  the  above  lessons  appear  to  be  far-fetched  or  some? 
what  approaching  to  scientific  terms,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  only  present  simple  ideas,  for  which 
reason  they  are  easily  communicated,  and  help  to  furr 
nish  the  mind  with  facts  and  information.  With  a  deaf 
and  dumb  pupil  a  word  is  never  considered  Jiard  because 
it  is  long.  Such  words  as  gregarious^  oviparous^ 
amphibioust  &c.,  are  descriptive  of  very  simple  ideas, 
and  as  such  are  included  in  some  of  the  earliest  lessons. 

Many  of  the  pupils  now  begin  to  express  their  ordi- 
nary wants  by  writing  on  a  slate^  or  by  spelling  on 
their  fingers.  They  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  forms 
of  expression  as  the  following : — Fetch  a  chair  for  thb 
lady.  Bring  me  a  pointer.  Put  a  large  tablet  upon 
this  easel.  The  boys  have  no  soap.  The  girls  are 
scouring  their  bedrooms.  Where  b  our  clothes-brush  7 
John has  fallen  down  and  bruised  his  eye.  Si- 
milar communications  to  these  are  continually  passing 
between  the  pupils  themselves,  and  between  them  and 
their  teachers.  From  these  the  beginners  pick  tliem  up, 
and  learn  to  apply  them  with  greater  or  less  accuracy, 
just  as  an  infant  appropriates  the  language  spoken  in  its 
bearing. 

Besides  the  knowledge  here  described,  the  pupils 
make  other  important  acquisitions.  The  effect  of  good 
education  is  to  promote  habits  of  order,  feelings  of  love 
to  each  other  and  to  all  men,  and  the  performance  of 
moral  duties.  Although  these  duties  cannot  be  incul- 
cated at  first  by  words,  they  can  be  enforced  by  actions 
and  by  example, — by  a  constant  occupation  of  the  pupil 
io  body  o|r  mindi  and  by  the  watchful  eye  of  those  above 
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them  to  detect  and  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  evil 
tendencies.  When  a  pupil  has  been  subject  to  such 
vigilance  for  only  a  few  months,  a  gradual  but  percep- 
tible improvement  invariably  takes  place.  Tlie  deaf  and 
dumb  early  beg^n  to  form  ideas  of  their  accountability 
without  any  direct  instruction  on  this  point  In  the 
schooNroom-meetings  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
— an  exercise  which  is  performed  by  the  medium  of 
signs,  or  by  dactylology — and  from  their  continual 
intercourse  with  the  instructed  pupils,  tlie  class  of  be- 
ginners perceive  that  there  is  a  great  and  all-directing 
Being;  and  though  their  conceptions  may  be  very 
vague,  yet  still  they  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
religious  instruction,  by  means  of  written  language, 
when  it  is  thought  proper  to  commence  this  important 
part  of  education. 

The  ouly  holiday  in  the  year  at  the  Yorkshire  Insti- 
tution is  at  Midsummer,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tlie 
new  admissions  take  place.  This  absence  from  the 
scene  of  their  education  has  always  a  good  effect  on  the 
pupils,  and  more  especially  on  those  of  only  one  year's 
standing.  They  uniformly  return  to  school  with  plea- 
sure. Indeed,  the  contrast  between  their  comforts  there 
and  their  comforts  at  home  cannot  but  make  them  more 
sensible  to  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  besides  the 
pleasure  which  they  must  derive  from  their  extensive 
intercourse  among  their  fellows,  compared  with  their 
confined  means  of  social  communion  elsewhere. 

The  business  of  instruction  is  recommenced  with  the 
first-year  pupils  by  a  repetition  of  their  preceding  les- 
sons— a  work  which  occupies  a  few  weeks.  The  teacher 
then  resumes  his  lessons  on  the  verbs  by  proceeding  to 
explain  the  simple  past  and  the  ^impfe  future  tenses  of 
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the  verbs  to  have,  to  6e,  and  of  regular  verbs ;  then, 
he  passes  on  to  the  comparison  of  adjectives  ;  adverbs 
derived  from  adjectives  ;  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  ; 
prepositions  and  other  easy  particles ;  and  the  definite 
article.  Abstract  substantives  descriptive  of  physical 
properties  come  after  these. 

The  past  and  future  tenses  of  verbs  are  explained,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  diagrams  representing  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  months,  the  seasons,  the  days  of  the 
year.  A  nighVs  sleep  gone  (pointing  backwards)  re- 
presents yesterday  ;  a  nigkVs  sleep  to  com£  (pointi  ng 
forward)  represents  to-morrow;  two  to-morrows^  two 
yesterdays^  continuing  to  use  the  literal  translation  of 
signs,  meaning  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  are  as  easily  described  as  the  nearer 
periods*  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  present,  past, 
and  ftiture  time  more  accurately,  a  tablet  has  been  pro- 
vided, of  which  a  sketch  is  given.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  and  the  words  that  are  printed 
here  are  painted  white  on  the  black  ground  of  the  tablet. 
Its  size  is  five  feet  three  inches  by  two  feet. 


Three 
days 
ago. 

• 

Two 
days 
•go. 

Yesterday 

To-day 
is. 

To- 
moRow. 

Two  days 
hence. 

Three 

days 

hence. 

When  this  tablet  is  used,  the  name  of  the  day  (say 
Tuesday)  is  written  upon  the  middle  compartment  by 
VOL,  n.  2  o 
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the  teacher ;  a  pupil  is  asked  the  name  of  the  day  be- 
fore, vis ,  yesterday t  and  be  is  desired  to  write  it:  he  will 
probably  write  *'  yesterday  is  Monday."  The  opportu- 
nity is  now  taken  to  show  him  the  auxiliary  word  which 
applies  to  the  past — was.  The  same  course  is  pursued 
in  teaching  the  expression  of  future  time,  will  be^  until 
the  words  are  correctly  applied.  The  compaitments  on 
the  board  serve  to  record  any  little  events  which  have 
taken  place  or  which  are  likely  to  ta^e  place.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  their  use,  at  first  by  the  teacher, 
aAerwards  by  the  pupils. 


Yesterday 
teas 

Thursday,  5th  of  September. 

All  the  children  went  to  see  an 
archery  meeting  in  the  after 
noon. 

Thomas saw  a  covey  of 

partridges  fly  out  of  the  gar- 
den, early  in  the  morning. 

At  seven  o  dock  in  the  evening 
the  elder  bovs  attended  Mr. 
^B  lecture  OB  Astroaomy. 


The  divided  tablet,  simple  as  it  appear^  is  a  most  va- 
luable instrument  in  instruction.  The  events  of  to-day, 
expressed  in  the  present  tense,  can  soon  only  bespoken  of 
in  the  past ;  while  the  to-morrow  spoken  of  to-day  in  the 
future^  occupies  its  place,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a 
yesterday. 

As  the  pupils  advance  from  this  point,  every  step 
becomes  easier  and  more  pleasant.     Verbs  passive  are 
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certainly  difficult  at  first.  With  some  modifications  the 
method  pursued  by  Sicard  is  generally  adopted.  The 
prepositions  which  are  first  explained  are  those  which 
can  be  rendered  quite  sensible,  as  oUj  in,  before,  behind, 
which  are  very  properly  called  local  prepositions  by 
Bishop  Wilkins  in  his  Treatise  on  Natural  Grammar. 
Sometimes  this  class  of  words  is  taught  by  a  diagram, 
similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
work,  or  by  placing  real  objects  in  the  required  situa- 
tions, instead  of  drawings.  It  has  been  remarked  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  that  words  must  be  classed  to 
show  the  nature  and  powers  of  those  words,  as  well  as 
the  similarities  which  exist  among  all  words  of  the  same 
class,  and  their  difference  from  every  other  class  of 
words.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  spoken 
language  will  never  be  learned  by  such  means.  It  is 
the  constant  use  of  dissimilar  words  in  connexion  with 
each  other  which  makes  hearers  and  speakers  under- 
stand sentences  and  utter  them  correctly.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  io  make  his 
pupils  familiar  with  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  in  all  their  communications.  This  is 
done  in  some  institutions  by  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips  ;  in  others,  of  which  that  in  Yorkshire  is  one, 
by  writing  or  by  dactylology.  This  point  is  particularly 
attended  to  in  the  second  year  of  the  pupils'  progress, 
and  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  they  can  be  made 
expert  in  the  use  and  ready  in  the  application  of  the 
particles  and  of  other  words  which  present  no  sensible 
idea  to  the  mind. 

No  mechanical  exercise  of  the  memory  is  allowed  in 
this  institution.  Nothing  is  learned  by  heart ;  if  repe- 
titions of  lessons  are  necessary^  they  are  performed 
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under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  more  advanced 
piipils)  and  at  each  repetition  difficulties  supposed  or 
confessed  are  explained.  Not  a  lesson  nor  a  line  has 
been  **  learned  by  heart  '*  since  the  commencement  of 
the  institution,  nor  have  any  sigtisfor  ideas  been  com- 
mitted to  memory  without  an  explanation  of  the  ideas 
that  such  signs  represent. 

The  lessons  on  Language  are  varied  and  extended 
during  the  second  part  of  the  second  year  by  the  intro- 
duction of  printed  books.    The  first  book  used  for  this 
purpose  is  Miss  Mayo's  '*  Lessons  on  Objects.**     With 
a  few  trifling  modifications,  which  will  be  obvious  to  the 
teacher  as  he  g^es  through  it»  this  book  may  be  made 
very  useful  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  their  training,  which  so  particularly  accustoms  them 
to  observe  things^  ihe\r  propertiesj  &c.,  will  enable  them 
to  take  up  the  lessons  quite  in  the  spirit  which  Miss 
Mayo  recommends.    Another  book  which   is  used  at 
this  period  is  Mr.  Baker*s  "  Ijessons  on  Natural  Reli- 
gion.''    The  matter  of  this  Uttle  work  has  been  taught 
to  successive  classes,  and  it  is  now  published.     It  is  the 
author's  opinion  that  with  all  children  instruction  in  na- 
tural religion  ought  to  precede  that  in  revealed  religion. 
Such  he  finds  to  be  the  only  way  of  proceeding  with  the 
deaf  and   dumb,  who,  previous  to  instruction,    have 
never  conceived^ any  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and 
his  experience  among  hearing  children  convinces  him 
that  their  notions  are  very  of\en  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
As  these  lessons  are  the  first  direct  instruction  which 
the  pupils  receive  on  the  existence  of  a  God,  they  are 
illustrated  by  more  examples  than  are  embodied  in  the 
published  work;  the  section  also  which   explains  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is 
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considerably  amplified  at  the  time  these  subjects  are 
taught. 

Arithmetic  is  begun  in  the  course  of  the  second  year's 
instruction ;  its  first  principles  are  developed  from  visible 
objects,  In  the  way  we  have  already  described.  Count* 
ing  as  high  as  a  hundred  is  one  of  the  objects  of  attention 
during  the  first  year.  Notation  is  not  carried  much 
farther  before  addition  and  subtraction  are  commenced. 
In  these  developments  a  little  work  entitled  *'  Lessons 
on  the  Arithmometer,  or  Bead-Table,"  on  Pestalozzian 
principles,  is  used.'  So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
acquainted  with  that  great  man's  principles  on  the  ele« 
ments  of  number,  no  work  illustrative  of  them  is  so 
well  adapted  to  young  calculators  as  the  one  named. 

Geography  forms  a  part  of  the  pupil's  course  in  his  se-* 
cond  year.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  mode  in  which 
this  science  is  commenced  than  by  referring  to  the  same 
subject  as  taught  at  Bruce  Castle,  (page  118,  No.  XI.  of 
the  Journal  of  Education.)  By  such  an  introduction  the 
children  understand  what  they  are  about  from  the  first ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  subjects  which  they  fully 
comprehend,  they  pursue  it  with  pleasure.  When  a 
certain  knowledge  of  topography  has  been  acquired,  an 
outline  map  of  Yorkshire  on  a  large  scale  is  shown  to 
the  pupilS)  and  the  place  of  residence  of  each  is  pointed 
out  To  impart  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  relative  dis- 
tances, each  pupil  is  led  to  observe,  as  if  voluntarily, 
the  length  of  time  he  was  occupied  in  travelling  from  his 
home  to  the  Institution.  The  situation  of  Yorkshire  on 
the  map  of  England  is  discovered  as  soon  as  that  map 
is  laid  before  them  ;  and  places  of  which  they  niay  have 
incidentally  heard  are  now  shown  to  the   class,   the 
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teacher  all  the  time  encouraging  them  to  remark  upon 
distances,  situation,  &c.  The  United  Kingdom,  Eu- 
rope, the  World,  and  the  Terrestrial  Qlobe  are  succes- 
sively introduced  to  enable  the  children  to  generalize, 
and  to  form  some  idea  of  the  size  and  position  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  earth.  Returning  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  England,  the  (irs^  lessons  are  upon  its  poli- 
tical divisions,  the  larger  towns,  and  the  productions  of 
certain  districts.  Then  the  physical  appearances  of  the 
country  are  taught  from  maps  excluding  all  political 
boundaries.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  other  coun 
tries  throughout  the  geographical  course. 

It  is  intended  to  construct  a  series  of  maps  of 
England  by  which  geography  shall  be  made  the  basis  of 
much  general  knowledge. 

1.  The  mineral  districts — their  relationship  to  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

2.  The  manufacturing  towns  and  agricultural  districts. 
The  names  of  the  different  manufactures  to  be  written 
in  the  body  of  the  map  on  the  spot  where  they  arc 
carried  on. 

3.  History  and  chronology.  Important  events  to 
be  recorded  instead  of  the  names  of  the  places  where 
they  occurred.     The  year  to  be  specified. 

4.  Inland  communication.  The  larger  roads,  rivers, 
and  canals  to  be  laid  down, 

5.  Population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
written  on  the  site  of  counties  and  towns. 

In  confining  these  objects  to  separate  maps,  the  pupils 
will  be  taught  to  individualize,  and  thus  their  minds 
will  be  fitted  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  through 
the  medium  of  its  parts.    The  application  of  these  prin- 
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ciples,  combined  with  those  of  Professor  Agren  (see 
Journol  of  Education,  No.  XI),  might  be  extended  to 
other  countries. 

Models  of  the  succeeding  lessons  on  the  Horse  are 
here  given  to  illustrate  the  exercise  on  language  con- 
nected with  Natural  History.  But  it  should  be  premised 
that  all  the  following  developments  in  language  are  not 
gone  through  during  the  second  year,  and  sometimes 
not  even  in  the  third  year,  as  the  more  difficult  tenses  of 
verbs  and  many  particles  require  repeated  explanation. 
It  may  be  here  stated  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
technical  classification  of  particles  into  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  &c. ;  they  are  arranged  in  these 
lessons  according  to  that  order  in  which  it  is  supposed 
they  can  be  made  most  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  those 
which  are  found  to  be  easiest  are  taught  before  those 
which  are  less  intelligible. 

10. 

The  horse  grazes. 

The  horse  eats  grass,  hay,  and  corn. 
Grass,  hay,  and  corn,  are  eaten  by  the  horse. 
The  horse  carries  burdens  and  people. 
Burdens  and  people  are  carried,  &c. 

u. 

The  race-horse  carries  his  rider  swiftly. 
Waggon-horses  draw  heavy  loads  very  slowly. 
A  few  days  ago,  a  coach-horse  kicked  a  stable-boy 
viciously,  and  the  boy  bled  profusely,  &c, 

12. 
I  had  a  pony  some  years  ago. 
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My  horse  has  had  a  disease  called  the  glanders,  &c. 

13. 

Mr.  Smith's  colt  has  been  shod  to-day. 
The  bay  pony  will  be  clipped  next  November  ;  then 
it  will  have  been  clipped  three  times. 

I  might  have  been  riding  now  if  it  were  fine,  &c. 

14. 

Horses  sleep  tn  stables  in  winter.  The  fetlock  of 
the  horse  is  near  the  hoof.  The  shoes  are  nailed  on 
the  foot.     Both  John  Dobson's  horses  are  dead. 

15. 

John  Dobson  has  neither  horses  nor  money.  Some- 
times a  mare  has  two  foals.  Some  horses  cost  little 
became  they  are  blemished.  A  waggon-horse  is  much 
heavier  than  a  race-horse,  &c. 

16. 

The  strength  of  a  horse  is  very  great.  A  race-horse 
has  been  known  to  run  a  mile  in  a  minute — what  asto- 
nishing swiftness  !  Horses  are  valuable  because  they 
possess  strength^  patience^  docilityy  beauiy^  &c. 

17. 

(A  short  connected  lesson.} 

The  form  of  the  horse  is  elegant,  and  unites  both 
strength  and  swiftness.  He  is  useful  in  lessening  man*s 
labour;  and  whether  engaged  in  hunting,  in  battle,  in 
drawing  stately  carriages  or  heavy  ploughs,  he  is  obe- 
dient, &c. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  instruction,  deaf 
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and  dumb  pupils  do  not,  to  a  superficial  observer,  ap- 
pear to  make  an  improvement  equally  rapid  with  that  of 
former  years ;  but  he  who  closely  examines  and  com- 
pares their  progress  will  discover  that  their  acquirements 
display  more  accuracy  and  solidity  than  they  ever  before 
exhibited.  He  will  find  also  that  the  superficial  ob- 
server, in  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  any  degree  of  advance- 
ment, charitably  overlooked  faults  and  errors  towards 
which  he  will  be  less  kindly  disposed  after  (he  novelty  of 
his  first  impressions  has  subsided.  In  the  one  case  he  will 
be  too  lenient,  in  the  other  too  severe. 

Composition^  which  is  only  encouraged  during  the 
second  year,  is  required  during  the  third  and  succeeding 
years.  It  is  the  pedometer  of  a  pupil's  progress ;  it  not 
only  shows  the  steps  he  has  taken,  but  it  points  out  his 
deficiencies  in  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired.  It 
also  shows  the  teacher  at  this  period,  that  his  pupil  still 
wants  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult par/ic/e^,  and  discovers  the  round-about  track  which 
he  takes  in  endeavouring  to  express  an  abstract  idea. 
These  are  the  confessed  difficulties  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  to  these  parts  of  language,  in 
addition  to  those  in  which  the  pupil  is  found  not  to  be 
well-grounded,  the  attention  of  the  teacher  will  be  par- 
ticularly directed  during  the  subsequent  period  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  developing  more  fully  the  niceties  of  expression  for 
tenses  or  time,  the  inquiry  again  presents  itself,  *^  How 
does  a  child  become  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Its  country  ?"  Certainly  not  by  the  rules  of  grammar, 
nor  by  any  philological  lectures ;  these  are  for  teachers. 
By  mingling  with  society,  by  hearing  of  events  referred 
to  time  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  by  reading,  all 
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chikireii  acqaire  the  forms  of  speech ;  but  mostly  by  the 
first,  as  it  erident  from  the  ase  they  make  of  phrases  and 
expressions  which  are  current  among  the  persons  with 
whom  they  associate.  A  constant  exercise  in  phrases 
embodying  the  compound  tenses  and  particles,  appears 
to  be  the  best  method  of  initiating  pnpils  into  their  cor- 
rect use.  If  erents  do  not  occur,  sentences  should  be 
framed  on  supposed  events ;  but  events  are  certain  to 
occur  to  bring  most  forms  of  expression  and  most  words 
of  importance  into  use.  In  this  manner,  the  boy  who 
b  constantly  having  such  sentences  as  the  fbDowing- 
addressed  to  him  will  not  fail  to  understand  them,  at 
first  with  the  assistance  of  signs,  and  afterwards  by 
mere  spdling  or  writing. 

You  will  have  been  here  three  years  next  August. 

This  gentleman  has  been  here  an  hour;  he  will  be  here 
an  hour  longer ;  he  will  have  been  here  two  hours,  one 
hour  hence. 

He  should  have  written  his  letter  before  one  o*dock. 

will  have  had  his  silver  pencil*case  two  years 

next  May,  &c  &c. 

Methods  of  dissecting  these  tenses  are  used  in  the 
course  of  the  lessons  otf  language  during  the  third 
year;  but  the  correct  employment  of  them  can  only  be 
acquired  by  enforcing  on  the  pupils  the  use  of  dac- 
tylology or  writing  to  express  all  their  desires,  and  by 
encouraging  them  to  detail  any  circumstances,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  time,  which  fall  within  their 
observation.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  particles 
by  De  TEp^  Sicard,  and  later  authors,  and  some  of 
their  diagrams  are  used  in  conveying  the  ideas  repre- 
sented by  these  words ;  but,  after  all,  the  main  instru- 
ment fyr  perfectingr  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  use  of 
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connective  words  is,  practice  in  conversation  and  con^- 
position. 

The  books  used  during  the  third  year  are,  Lessons 
on  Objects^  Scripture  CharacterSy  Lessons  on  the  Crea* 
'  tion^  and  First  Lessons  on  Revealed  Religion ;  the 
three  last  written  by  the  conductor  of  the  Yorkshire 
Institution.  In  using  these  books  the  class  write  the 
lesson  upon  their  slates,  read  it  over,  and  apply  for  an 
explanation  of  those  words  or  sentences  which  they 
n)ay  not  comprehend.  The  whole  lesson  is  then  ex- 
plained to  the  class  in  mimic  language ;  the  class  again 
read  the  lesson,  and  the  questions  annexed  to  it  are  put 
to  them. 

The  lessons  on  ''  Scripture  Characters  '*  are  intended 
to  inform  the  pupils  of  the  leading  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Those  on  the  **  Creation  '*  are 
not  only  an  exercise  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but 
also  convey  much  information  on  the  natural  world, 
on  the  soul  of  man,  and  on  the  attributes  of  God.  The 
^*  First  Lessons  on  Religion"  profess  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  Revelation.  All  lessons,  whatever  be  the 
subject,  are  given  to  the  pupils  either  in  the  expositive  or 
the  inxluctive  form,  and  are  followed  by  a  series  of 
questions  for  their  elucidation  and  development. 

There  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  useful  knowledge  than  the  want 
of  a  variety  of  books  suited  to  the  different  periods  of 
their  education.  Such  books  can  only  be  written  by 
their  instructors,  as  they  alone  can  be  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  has  been 
perhaps  truly  remarked,  that  the  publication  of  such 
booksy  even  if  they  could  be  written  in  a  manner  to 
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meet  the  views  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
would  involve  an  expense  which  their  sale  would  not  be 
likely  to  defray.  Our  view  upon  this  question  is,  that 
books  written  purposely  for  the  deaf  would  be  the  best . 
elementary  works,  if  well  done,  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  children. 

••The  Little  Philosopher,**  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Mount 
Vernon  School,  Boston,  has  been  lately  reprinted  in 
England.  It  has  been  introduced  as  a  class-book  for 
the  pupils  of  three  years'  standing  at  the  Yorkshire  In- 
stitution. Much  of  its  subject  matter  is  very  good,  and 
superior  to  most  books  of  the  same  nature ;  but  per- 
haps an  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  its  philoso- 
phy, and  the  form  in  which  it  is  written  is  objectionable. 
Nevertheless,  as  au  attempt  to  bring  down  philosophical 
truths  to  the  minds  of  infants,  it  possesses  much  merit, 
and  deserves  circulation.  The  way  in  which  this  book 
is  used  at  the  institution  of  which  we  are  writing,  is  to 
recast  each  subject  in  the  expository  form,  to  explain  it 
if  necessary,  and  then  to  propose  questions  upon  it  for 
the  examination  of  the  pupils.  Catechisms  in  them- 
selves are  bad  things,  and  though  we  would  not  think 
of  degrading  **The  Little  Philosopher"  to  the  level  of 
Pinnock,  yet  there  is  too  much  of  the  catechismal 
spirit  throughout  the  book.  Questions  too  difficult  to 
be  answered  without  some  knowledge  of  physics  are 
frequent  in  the  work.  We  recommend  to  those  who 
may  use  this  book,  as  we  would  do  with  respect  to 
some  other  elementary  works,  that  the  whole  of  the 
subject-matter  of  each  lesson  be  communicated  to  the 
pupil  before  the  questions  are  asked,  and  that  there  be 
no  committing  to  memory. 
t   Arithm        s  proceeded  with  during  the  third  year, 
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and  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary. The  latter  is  a  great  help  to  them  in  acquiring 
language.  All  the  lessons  which  they  read  are  first  read 
ivith  this  help,  and  they  are  expected  to  apply  for  in- 
formation only  on  those  words  respecting  which  the 
dictionary  is  not  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  same  books  which  are  used  in  the  third  year,  are 
continued  in  the  fourth,  in  addition  to  which  Mrs* 
Trimmer's  Sacred  Histories  and  the  Bible  are  Intro* 
duced.  The  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  pre- 
viously confined  to  Sunday  instruction,  are  now  made 
a  portion  of  the  weekly  lessons.  Geography  and  arith- 
metic are  also  a  part  of  daily  study ;  and  composition 
is  made  a  subject  of  greater  importance  than  heretofore. 
In  addition  to  this  the  children  are  expected,  out  of 
school-hours,  to  read  certain  selections  in  natural  his- 
tory, upon  which  they  are  questioned  in  school ;  and 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  collect  objects  of  interest 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  walks,  or  when  tliey 
go  home  at  the  holidays,  this  part  of  their  studies  is 
made  very  interesting.  Even  arithmetic  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  one  great  end  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, namely,  the  communication  of  language  and 
knowledge.  Geographical,  astronomical,  statistical, 
and  various  other  questions  are  asked  to  exercise  the 
pupil  in  the  practice  of  calculation,  and  the  facts  thus 
gathered  up  are  by  no  means  unimportant  to  children 
who  have  such  limited  powers  of  communication  with 
the  world. 

The  morals  of  the  little  community  within  the  walls 
of  this  institution  are  studiously  cultivated.  Often  do 
its  members  arrive  there  with  notions  the  most  lax  ima- 
ginable, and  the  older  they  are  when  admitted  tht 
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worte  they  generally  are  \n  this  respect ;  but  how  can 
we  eipect  it  to  be  otherwise  7  Their  parents  have  ex- 
ercised HtUe  or  no  restraint  over  them,  from  inability 
to  communicate  on  any  subject  beyoud  their  merest 
physical  wants,  so  that  their  evil  propensities  have  grrown 
up  with  them,  and  are  frequently  manifested  in  their 
conduct.  To  repair  this  deficiency  of  virtue  as  well  as 
of  knowledge  must  be  the  instructor's  great  care.  To 
secure  this  object,  it  is  a  rule  never  to  allow  the  cfail* 
drea  to  be  alone.  An  assistant  teacher  is  expected  to 
be  constantly  among  them,  to  obserre  what  ia  wrong, 
and  to  direct  them  in  what  is  right ;  and  improper  coo- 
duct  is  commented  upon  in  the  school-room.  Thus 
their  moral  delinquencies  are  detected  and  exposed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  any  improper  feeling  towards 
the  delinquents,  but  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  higher  feelings,  and  to  present  motives 
which  shall  lead  them  to  do  right  The  result  of  this 
treatment  generally  is,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
considerable  improvement  takes  place  in  their  disposi- 
tions and  habits.  Bu^nta  frequently  observe  this  morsl 
diange^  and  indeed  it  will  be  more  perceptible  to  them 
than  to  those  who  have  the  daUy  charge  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

No  system  of  direct  rewards  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  emulation  has  not  been 
excited.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  con- 
siderations whidi  the  principal  of  an  insttUttton  has  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  emulation  shall  be  a  leading 
feature  in  liis  plans.  We  see  institutions  around  us  on 
the  two  opposite  principles — to  all  appearance  equally 
•uccessfiiL  It  is  undoubtedly  more  easy  to  dispense 
wUh  rewards  than  to  dispense  with  punishments.    In 
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(his  inititniion  it  is  endeavoured  to  regelate  the  punish"^ 
ment  by  the  offence.  Loiterers  and  idlers  in  school 
have  their  stay  there  prolonged,  during  which  prolonga- 
tion of  school-hours  they  are  kept  at  their  lessons. 
Solitary  confinement,  without  being  so  solitary  as  to 
affect  the  nerves,  and  a  bread  and  water  diet,  have  ofleii 
been  found  ^a  salutary  check  upon  offenders.  With 
new  pupils,  whose  minds  are  yet  undeveloped,  and  who 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  higher  or  lower  feeling 
than  physical  pleasure  or  pain^  recourse  is  had  to  cor« 
poreal  punishment,  if  afler  a  second  or  third  ofience 
they  still  remain  refractory.  After  all,  there  are  very 
few  cases  where  punishment  is  necessary,  either  among 
the  junior  or  the  senior  pupils,  and  with  the  latter  corr 
poreal  punishment  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  Pre* 
vention  is  better  than  punishment ;  and  ordinary 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  often  hinder  the 
commission  of  a  schoolboy's  ordinary  offences.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  wrong  notions  and  habits  in  deaf* 
mutes,  great  allowances  must  be  made  for  their  errors, 
great  attention  and  forbearance  must  be  exercised  in 
the  work  of  their  reformation,  from  the  slowness  and 
difficulty  with  which  moral  considerations  are  addressed 
to  the  mind.  The  first  restraints  must  be  mechanical 
with  them  as  with  all  little  children.  What  they  do, 
and  what  they  avoid  doing,  must  for  a  certain  period 
stand  upon  no  better  basis  than  the  directions  of  their 
teachers.  It  is,  however,  a  duty  which  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  day,  to  force  into  their  poor  unformed 
minds  the  reasons  on  whioh  morality  is  founded ;  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  theft,  the  bad  consequences  of 
passion,  the  utility  of  employment,  &c.,  all  which  must 
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accompany,  if  not  precede,  appeals  to  the  higher  sanc- 
tions of  religion. 

One  difficulty  with  (he  deaf  and  dumh,  as  with  other 
children,  is  to  make  them  observe  and  think ; — a  greater 
still  to  get  their  obsenrations  and  thoughts  embodied 
in  words.  Even  pupils  who  sufficiently  understand 
language  to  comprehend  what  is  said  of  a  subject,  do 
not  easily  acquire  the  power  of  putting  their  ideas  on 
paper.  The  organic  defects  which  throw  additional 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  make  his 
progress  in  both  the  above  operations  slow  and  im- 
perfect. The  labour  required,  unless  it  is  counteracted 
by  activity  of  intellect,  indisposes  his  mind  to  exertion ; 
and  he  is  too  credulous^  because  he  is  too  willing  to 
take  for  granted  whatever  is  told  him  with  anything 
like  seriousness,  however  absurd  it  may  be. 

At  the  time  of  our  writing,  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  are  entering  on  their  fifth  year.  The 
course  of  instruction  laid  down  for  that  year  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  arithmetic,  geography,  morals,  and  religion, 
composition,  abstract  ideas,  and  figurative  language. 

Throughout  the  whole  arithmetical  course,  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  principles  of  the  different  opera- 
tions than  to  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  rapid 
calculation.  The  majority  of  the  children  acquire 
enough  of  arithmetic  to  carry  them  through  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  The  geographical  knowledge  im- 
parted to  them  relates  chiefly  to  the  physical  and 
political  geography  of  Great  Britain.  Less  time  is 
bestowed  upou  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  about  which 

good  deal  of  information  is  incidentally  acquired  from 
their  other  lessons,  and  from  general  reading. 
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Instruction  in  morals  goes  hand  in  hand  with  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  all  pains  are  taken  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  those  great  truths  which  afiect  their  eternal 
well-being.  The  results  have  sometimes  been  very 
pleasing.  In  teaching  the  Gospel  history,  reference  is 
made  to  Mimpriss's  Pictorial  and  Historical  Map  of 
Palestine,  which  is  found  a  very  valuable  instrument 
for  imprinting  facts  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  con- 
nexion with  the  places  where  they  occurred.  With 
respect  to  abstract  ideas,  no  mode  of  development  is 
found  so  efficient  as  analysis  and  ample  ilUistratiou, 
aided  by  constant  recurrence  to  such  as  have  been  com- 
municated. Below  is  an  example,  which  is  one  of  a 
series  of  lessons  prepared  on  purpose  to  illustrate  abstract 
Ideas.  But  all  such  ideas  are  not  delayed  till  this 
period  in  the  education  of  the  children :  those  of  the 
simpler  kind,  such  as  goodness,  sin,  brotherly  love,  can 
be  readily  exemplified  by  signs,  and  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  a  child  soon  afler  instruction  commences. 

SENSIBILITY. 

We  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  and  taste,  by  the  help  of 
our  senses.  The  body  is  sensible  of  cold,  heat,  motion ; 
the  ear  is  sensible  of  sounds ;  the  eye  is  sensible  of 
forms,  colours,  &c. ;  the  nose  is  sensible  of  odours ;  the 
mouth  and  palate  are  sensible  of  different  tastes.  The 
feelings  or  sensations  of  the  body  are  sometimes  pleasant 
and  sometimes  painful.  A  person  who  shrinks  more 
than  ordinary  from  heat  or  cold,  has  bodily  sensibility. 
The  mind  knows  the  ditference  of  these  feelings,  hut  they 
are  bodily  feelings. 

The  mind  is  not  sensible  in  the  same  way  as  the 
body.     It  does  not, feel  cold,  heat,  hardness,  &c.    Th^ 
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ieelingd  of  the  mind  are  joy,  grieft  anxiety,  fear,  love, 
hatred ;  the  body  has  no  such  feelings  as  these ; 
they  are  menial  feeUngs* 

If  we  are  blamed  without  cause,  the  mind  is  sensible 
of  being  wronged ;  the  body  feels  no  pain,  but  the  mind 
is  uneasy  and  anxious.  When  such  blame  cannot  barm 
us,  and  when  we  believe  that  we  have  done  right,  if  we 
fret  and  sorrow  we  are  foolishly  sensible^  and  swh 
sensibility  is  improper. 

If  a  person  shows  great  kindness  to  us  or  to  others, 
and  we  feel  that  we  love  him  in  return  for  that  kindness, 
we  are  sensible  of  his  kindness ;  such  sensibility  is 
proper.  Tlie  person  who  receives  kindness  without 
feeling  gprateful  is  insensible  to  kindness. 

A  man  who  is  always  distressed  and  unhappy  on  wit- 
nessing the  common  sorrows  and  privations  of  man- 
kind has  too  great  sensibility. 

The  boy  who  can  receive  continued  reproofs  for 
doing  wrong  without  trying  to  amend,  is  insensible  to 
shame ;  and  he  who  feels  afflicted  at  every  slight  reproof 
has  too  much  sensibility. 


From  the  time  that  the  pupib  begin  to  converse  with 
tolerable  freedom  by  means  of  natural  signs  ^gttrcUice 
language  is  occasionally  employed.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  a  pupil  rising  up  in  the  school  to  exonerate 
another  who  has  been  unjustly  accused,  it  may  be  ^own 
how  an  aggrieved  party  may  be  defended  by  words, 
though  an  actual  blow  be  not  struck  in  his  defence. 
The  words  are  the  blows  on  such  an  occasion.  An 
expanding  flower  will  g^ve  opportunity  to  speak  of  an 
expanding  mind*    Instruction  may  be  called  the  food 
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of  tlie  mind — ^an  analogy  which  will  readily  be  recog- 
nized by  every  one.     Knowledge  and  ignorance  may, 
in  the  same  way,  be  compared  to  light  and  darkness. 
Hundreds  of  familiar  examples  occur  in  the  routine  of 
instruction  which  serve  to  explain  the  metaphors  with 
which  language  abounds.    Fables  are  also  used  for  the 
illustration  both  of  abstract  ideas   and  of  figurative 
language.    These  fables,  in  addition  to  their  own  title, 
have  the  name  of  the  idea  which  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate    written    over    them,    in    this    way — COX- 
TRI VANCE,  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher;    SELF- 
ISHNESS, The  Dog  and  the  Ox,  &c.      The  parables 
of  the  New  Testament  also  illustrate  figurative  language, 
as  well  as  being  adapted  to  convey  important  religious 
knowledge. 

A  small  work  is  very  much  wanted,  as  a  school-book, 
on  figurative  language,  taking  a  range  of  illustration 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  examples,  and 
explaining  in  a  clear,  intelligible  way,  the  distinctive 
marks  of  metaphors,  fables,  parables,  allegories,  per- 
sonifications, &c  Such  a  work  should  abound  in  ex- 
amples rather  than  in  dry  metaphysical  rules;  some 
of  the  A.hh6  Sicard's  explanations  are  very  plain  and 
concise,  but  the  generality  of  them  are  two  etymo- 
logical, and  better  adapted  for  a  teacher  than  a  pupil. 

For  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have  deline- 
ated, involving  the  development  of  faculties  which  may 
evade  the  unfolding  touch  of  the  teacher  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  education,  it  cannot  but  appear  that 
Jive  years  are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  its  various 
requirements,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  mind  comes  in  a  state  barren  beyond  description — 
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a  wilderness  at  best,  but  too  often  corered  with  bram- 
bles. An  ordinary  child  three  or  four  years  old  has  a 
large  stock  of  ideas  compared  with  those  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child  who  has  gone  through  even  half  of  the 
period  usually  allotted  to  instruction.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  prolong  this  term  by  one  year,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  claims  of  other  objects  of 
the  chanty.  A  sixth  year  would  be  more  valuable  in 
strengthening  and  confirming  good  habits,  and  pre- 
paring the  pupils  for  the  world,  than  any  two  preceding 
years  of  their  course.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
who  gain  admission  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  do 
not  continue  the  whole  time  allowed.  Out  of  thirty- 
two  who  were  admitted  into  the  York^ire  Institution 
during  the  first  two  years,  only  eight  arc  entering  into 
the  fiflh  year  of  their  course,  and  six  into]  the  fourth ; 
the  remainder  having  been  withdrawn  for  reasons 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  The  evils  re- 
sulting from  such  withdrawals  not  only  afiect  the  ob- 
jects so  deprived  of  education,  but  will  be  visible  in  the 
revival  of  that  ancient  prejudice  which  represented 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  little  better  than  demi 'auto- 
matons. 

The  examinations  of  the  pupils  are  particularly  en- 
titled to  our  notice.  Besides  the  annual  public  exami- 
nations at  Doncaster,  and  occasional  examinations  at 
other  populous  towns  in  Torkskshire,  there  is  at  least 
one  yearly  examination  at  the  school  before  "the  com- 
mittee of  the  institution.  No  prepared  questions  are 
asked  by  the  examiner.  Those  who  are  present  are 
solicited  to  take  a  part'in  the  examination,  and  fre- 
quently do  so.     Errors  are  occasionally  made^  but  are 
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oHen  corrected  when  the  pupil  is  made  to  comprehend 
the  question  proposed.  They  are  more  frequently  er. 
rors  in  language  than  errors  of  ignorance. 

An  abstract  of  the  rules  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
which  apply  to  the  children,  may  perhaps  not  impra- 
perly  be  introduced  here : — 

It  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  Industry,  as  well  as 
of  religious  and  general  education. 

No  child  can  be  admitted  before  eight,  nor  after 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

None  can  remain  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  nor  con  • 
tinue  more  than  ftve  years  from  the  date  of  admission. 

Two  shillings  and  sixpence  is  the  weekly  payment 
required  towards  the  maintenance  of  each  child. 

Children  are  elected  by  subscribers,  a  rule  which  has 
never  yet  been  called  into  operation,  as  all  qualified  can- 
didates have  been  received. 

Children  not  requiring  the  aid  of  charity  are  re* 
ceived  on  payment  of  a  sum  fixed  by  the  committee. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
children  should  be  admitted  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  on  terms  to^be  fixed  by  the  committee, — 
reserving  ample  accommodation  for  Yorkshire  appli- 
cants. 

The  design  originally  contemplated  of  making  the 
institution  a  place  of  manual  labour  in  the  sense  gene- 
rally understood,  has  not  been  acted  upon.  Nor  can  it 
be  practicable  for  the  children  to  be  taught  even  the 
domestic  trades,  without  an  extension  of  the  term  al- 
lotted for  their  education.  So  far  as  the  spirit  of  the 
regulation  goes,  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  great  extent. 
The  children  are  trained  to  habits  of  constant  industry 
and^  activity,  and  are  total  strangers  to  listlessness  and 
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was  adopted,  the  boys  were"  told  that  the  supply  of 
flour  for  the  house  would  depend  upon  their  labour,  and 
it  has  always  been  supplied  without  a  murmur,  though 
the  consumption  is  about  six  bushels  per  week.  This 
mill,  with  its  dressing  machine,  was  not  procured  as  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  institution,  but  chiefly  that  the 
boys  might  have  a  certain  portion  of  strong  exercise 
at  regular  intervals.  The  saving  in  consequence  of 
this  labour  cannot  amount  to  less  than  10/.  annually. 

The  other  emyloyments  for  the  boys  are  garden ing» 
shoe  and  knife- cleaning,  and  a  variety  of  occasional 
labour,  such  as  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  large 
establishment.  A  tailor  and  a  shoemaker  attend  the 
institution  for  about  one  week  in  every  month,  and  the 
boys  designed  for  those  trades  attend  each  of  them  in 
the  intervals  of  school  business  to  receive  instruction. 
Wltli  greater  funds  than  the  institution  at  present  com- 
mands, workshops  might  be  erected,  and  two  men 
pursuing  the  above  trades  might  be  re^dent  on  the 
premises  at  a  trifling  additional  expense,  by  which  ar- 
rangement many  of  the  pupils,  if  retained  a  sixth  year, 
might  be  sent  into*the  world  well  qualified  to  obtain  a 
livelihood* 

The  employments  of  ^the  girls  are  rather  more  labo- 
rious than  those  of  the  boys.  Eighteen  or  twenty  con* 
fltantly-Occupied  rooms  have  to  be  swept  or  scoured 
daily,  as  well  as  all  the  passages  and  staircases  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house.  The  bed-linen  and  taWe- 
iinen  washing  is  performed  by  them,  and  the  ironing 
and  mangling'of  the  other  articles.  These  and  other 
occasional  labours  occupy  most  of  their  spare  time; 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  is  generally  spent  in  mending 
for  themselves]  and  the  house,  or  in  making  various 
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articles  of  wearing;  apparel  for  the  poor,  which  are  sold 
with  very  little  profit  to  friends  and  casual  visiters  to 
the  institution.  The  active  employments  detailed  above 
have  the  best  efiect  on  the  health  of  the  children. 
The  institution  has  been  nearly  free  from  illness  from 
the  period  of  its  establishment.  The  scrofulous  affec- 
tions so  common  among  the  deaf  have  very  seldom 
assumed  any  unpleasant  appearancCf  nor  have  they 
produced  any  bad  effects  on  their  general  health. 

In  the  domestic  arrangements  of  *the  establishment 
U  is  worthy  of  remark  that  only  two  house-servants  are 
kept,  a  cook  and  a  housemaid ;  the  latter  to  superin^ 
tend  the  household  work,  or  to  do  it,  if  by  her  negligence 
it  is  lefl  undone  by  the  girls.  The  moral  deportment 
of  the  girls,  their  needlework,  and  the  direction  of  the 
domestic  part  of  the  institution,  are  confined  to  the 
matron.  The  two  assistant  teachers  are  the  only  other 
subordinate  officers  in  the  establishment,  and  their 
duties  are  separate  and  distinct.  Besides  assisting  in 
the  school,  the  senior  assistant  watches  over  the  moral 
and  orderiy  demeanor  of  the  boys  when  not  in  school ; 
the  junior  superintends  the  performance  of  the  manual 
labours  out  of  school,  preserves  the  general  order 
of  the  lessons  and  apparatus  of  the  school-room,  the 
workshops,  and  other  offices,  in  which  duties  he  is 
assisted  by  the  boys ;  even  the  least  child  in  the  esta- 
blishment has  some  work  to  perform  tending  to  habitu- 
ate him  to  order  and  carefulness. 

By  means  of  the  manual  operations  described,  the 
children  acquire  fixed  habits  of  industry  during  their 
continuance  in  the  institution,  which  habits  will  gene- 
rally take  any  direction  their  guardians  may  aflerwards 
prescribe.    The  boys  from  agricultural  districts  will. 
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|ii  Huoy  cases,  but  not  f n  all,  become  fajrin-senrants ; 
^hose  froqi  t|^  manufacluHo^  pwtis  will  |)e  put  to  tfie 
pocupatipi^  of  their  i»eigtA)Ourbood.  li  is  ^he  mun 
(design  of  the  patrons  ot  this  Establishment  to  give  toe 
pi^iib  such  an  education  as  viU  fit  them  for  filling  their 
station  in  society  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with 
usefiilness  to  others.  There  are  few  employments  of 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  capable ;  they  make 
good  servants,  good  labourers,  good  artisans,  but  not 
good  shopkeepers.  Some  youths  have  been  employed 
as  xudi^ary  siSTV9»  others  as  copying  clerics  in  law-oflSces, 
and  a  few  have  excelled  in  painting  or  engraving. 

The  following  tables  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
employments  of  each  day  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course: — 
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A  new  arrauf^meni  of  school  busmess  to  necessary 
every  half  year.  The  first  aud  second  class  receive 
Inost  of  their  lessons  togeiher,  though  the  children  lire 
bf  a  different  standing  in  the  institution*  This  is  done 
to  economize  teachers.  By  the  term  language  used  id 
the  tabular  views  is  meant  classes  of  words  and  parti- 
cular forma  of  expressioni  from  the  ordinary  noun  to 
abstract  ideas.  Perhaps  grammar  would  be  better 
understood*  but  the  teaching  is  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  grammatical  rules.  The  lessons  are  illustrations 
bf  grammar,  rather  than  grammar  Itself^  find  therefore 
hiora  properly  called  language.  The  Word  phyatca 
tneaus  lessons  on  th^  properties  of  natural  bodies,  aiich 
Its  were  before  a<iverted  to  in  "  The  Little  Philoaopher:" 
The  scripture  history  used  by  thd  third  claas,  which 
consists  of  pUpils  who  have  been  a  year  And  h  half  itt 
the  institution,  is  written  in  a  style  suited  to  their  ton* 
iined  knowledge  of  language.  It  is  almost  without 
particles,  and  v^ry  free  from  elliptical  eit>re68ion.  Aa 
these  lessons  are  Unpublished,  an  example  is  giveii 
below.  Would  not  books  for  children  be  better  under* 
ktood  if  a  similar  style  were  used  in  their  compbsttioii  ? 
In  talking  to  children,  we  invariably  endeavour  to  omit 
expressions  which  niigHt  eihbarrass  ifiem,  and,  at  Ihe 
risk  of  much  repetition,  we  use  language,  such  ta  wt 
thihk  adapted  to  the  infantine  mind. 

^*  THE   Piklfi  OF   8HINA1L 

**  Afti^r  many  years,  men  were  very  numerous  on  th<i 
earth.  Men  lived  near  to  each  other.  They  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  liked  to  livie  in  the  same  pliu:et 
It  was  a  pleasant  country  where  men  lived.    It  waft  a 
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plain.  Tbey  Mrished  to  live  there  always*  Tlie  plain  wak 
called  Shinar«  It  w6r  very  wide  and  extensive.  There 
(on  the  plain)  people  had  their  houses,  tents,  fields,  and 
cattle.  The  people  said : — *  We  are  nunierbos  dnd 
strong — we  will  build  a  city  and  a  tower^the  tolver 
shall  be  very  high — its  top  shall  reach  the  clouds— let 
us  now  make  bricks  and  burn  them,  and  let  us  mftke 
mortar — we  will  stay  here  always — we  will  not  go  to 
distant  countries — we  wiU  not  be  scattered  abroad  oa 
the  earth.*  God  saw  the  city  and  the  tower  which  tnca 
were  building.    God  was  not  pleased^  &c." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  lessons  arv  mW 
roost  the  first  complete  sentences  on  a  connected  sub-* 
ject  which  are  communicated  to  the  pupils,  and  this  ik 
done  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  have  a  tbler^bly  cotrect 
idea  of  the  structure  of  sentences.  If  the  readers  of  thb 
Journtil  of  Education  will  refer  to  the  article  on  *'  An 
Improved  Method  of  teaching  Modem  Languages" 
in  the  8th  Number^  they  will  find  a  precisely  limilar 
course  recommended;  and  indeed  a  Get-man  tale  la 
there  broken  into  sentences  quite  similar  to  the  above 
elample.  Deaf  and  duihb  pupils  are  learners  of  the 
English  language,  and  their  case  is  parallel  to  that  Df 
other  learners  of  languages  in  one  respect,  though  they 
have  to  learn  through  a  more  intricate  medium.  Tim 
deaf  have  to  ascend  from  their  very  meagre  language 
of  natural  sigtis  to  one  very  ricb  and  full  in  its  aHiticial 
expressions  for  thoughts  which  have  never  entered  into 
their  untaught  minds,  thus  establishing  a  wide  differ* 
enc6  between  them  and  other  language-learners.  We 
who  hear  and  speak  have  clear  ideas  of  all  conventional 
signd  in  our  mother-tongue.  The  operation  with  us  is 
Only  to  tratisfer  an  idea  which  we  already  posstN  into 
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the  conventional  sign  for  that  idea  in  the  langnage  we 
desire  to  acquire.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  to  master 
the  idea  as  well  as  the  sign  for  it 

Next  to  a  series  of  reading  books  on  nature,  science, 
and  art,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  providing 
a  museum  of  natural  and  artificial  objects,  minerals, 
metals,  woods,  shells,  models,  instruments,  pictures, 
foreign  curiosities  illustrative  of  the  productions  and 
manners  of  distant  countries,  &c.  &c.  These  are  the 
moet  eflBcient  of  all  helps  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  they  are  better  than  any  descriptions,  be- 
cause they  present  ideas  to  the  mind  with  more  force 
than  words  can  do,  even  with  all  the  assistance  of  signs. 
A  collection  of  this  kind  has  been  commenced  in  that 
institution  to  whose  history  and  prospects  we  have  now 
devoted  our  psges,  and  we  would  gladly  do  it  some 
service  by  recommending  its  friends  to  send  con- 
tributions to  the  museum*  Many  specimens  have 
been  procured  from  shopkeepers  and  mechanics; 
some  have  been  kindly  presented,  and  others  have 
been  collected  by  the  pupib.  The  more  complete 
such  a  collection  can  be  made,  the  clearer  will  be  the 
conceptions  formed  by  the  pupils  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  things,  an  incalculable  advantage  to  all 
young  people,  whether  endowed  with  all  their  senses,  or 
unfortunately  deaf  and  dumb. 

Much  of  the  earlier  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  might 
be  accomplished  before  they  are  admitted  into  institu- 
tions ;  they  might  be  taught  to  write,  to  learn  their  let- 
ters, to  spell  the  names  of  objects,  to  learn  many  of  the 
qualities  of  objects  and  actions,  either  at  ordinary 
schools  or  at  home.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
teachers  in  England  will  publish  a  series  of  graduated 
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exercises  in  language  to  aid  this  desirable  work,  and 
that  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  shrouded  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction  in  the  British  dominions 
will  be  removed.  Already  on  the  Continent  we  behold 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  In  some  countries  the 
instruction  is  commenced  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in 
others  books  have  appeared  to  assist  parents  and 
ordinary  school-masters.  The  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Munster,  Munich, 
and  Gmund  have  been  formed  into  normal  schools  to 
train  teachers  for  their  respective  countries.  In  Den- 
mark all  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  gratuitously  educated 
at  the  two  schools  of  that  kingdom. 

The  continental  labours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  exhibited  in  the  last  circular  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution at  Paris,  from  which  our  few  preceding  re- 
marks respecting  them  are  drawn.  This  work  appears 
biennially,  or  triennially,  as  the  information  transmitted 
to  the  directors  of  that  institution  accumulates.     It  is 

■ 

printed  by  the  gf)vernment,  and  though  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  it  is  sent  gratuitously  to  all  known  esta- 
blishments for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Its  circulation,  we 
venture  to  say,  must  effect  valuable  changes  in  the  edu- 
cation of  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  to  whose 
interest  it  is  devoted.  The  mass  of  intelligence  which 
it  contains  on  the  practical  parts  of  instruction  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  teachers  who  have  directed 
their  hearts  and  their  minds  to  this  work  of  beneficence. 
This  circular,  together  with  the  details  of  De  Gerando, 
the  practical  work  of  Bebian,  and  various  publications 
which  have  appeared  in  Germany,  have  done  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  had  been 
effected  in  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  after  the 
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BTis  made  that  they  were  not  inesepafali 


loBtruction. 


The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England  are 
as  follows : — 

Date  of  Foundation.       Hea4  Master.  PvpQ*. 

London           1792         Mr.  James  Watson  230 

Birmingham    1815         Mr.  du  Puget  45 

Manchester     1824         Mr.  Bingham  57 

Liverpool         1825         Mr.  Scott  85 

Exeter             1827         Mr.  Gordon  6» 

Doncaster        1829         Mr.  C.  Baker  70 

There  are  also  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 

Edinbui^h,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  one 

at  Dublin  :  there  are  none  in  Wales. 


THE   END. 


Prioud  t»/  WiLUAM  CLovsa  and  SoNf^  Stamford-streeC 
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